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DEERBROOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  EVEKT. 


Evert  town-bred  person  who  travels  in  a  rich  cotmtry  region, 
knows  what  it  is  to  see  a  neat  white  house  planted  in  a  pretty 
situation, — in  a  shrubbery,  or  commanding  a  sunny  common, 
or  nestling  between  two  hills, — ^and  to  say  to  himself,  as  the 
carriage  sweeps  past  its  gate,  "  I  should  like  to  live  there,*^-^ 
"  I  could  be  very  happy  in  that  pretty  place."  Transient  visions 
pass  before  his  mind*s-eye  of  dewy  summer  mornings,  when 
the  shadows  are  long  on  the  grass,  and  of  bright  autumn  after- 
noons, when  it  would  be  luxury  to  saunter  in  the  neighbouring 
lanes;  and  of  frosty  winter  days,  when  the  sun  shines  in  over 
the  laurustinus  at  the  window,  while  the  fire  bums  with  a  dif- 
ferent light  &om  that  which  it  gives  in  the  dull  parlours  of  a 
city. 

Mr.  Grey*s  house  had  probably  been  the  object  of  this  kind 
of  speculation  to  one  or  more  persons,  three  times  a  week,  ever 
since  the  stage-coach  had  begun  to  pass  through  Deerbrook. 
Deerbrook  was  a  rather  pretty  village,  dignified  as  it  was  with 
the  woods  of  a  fine  park,  which  formed  the  back-ground  to  its 
best  points  of  view.  Of  this  pretty  village,  Mr.  Grey's  was 
the  prettiest  house,  standing  in  a  field,  round  which  the  road 
swept.  There  were  trees  enough  about  it  to  shade  without 
darkening  it,  and  the  garden  and  shrubbery  behind  were 
evidently  of  no  contemptible  extent.  The  timber  and  coal 
yards,  and  granaries,  which  stretched  down  to  the  river  side, 
were  hidden  by  a  nice  management  of  the  garden  walls,  and 
training  of  the  shrubbery. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  this  tempting  white  house  sat  Mrs. 
Crrey  and  her  eldest  daughter,  one  spring  evening.    It  was 
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rather  an  unusual  thing  for  them  to  be  in  the  drawing-room. 
Sophia  read  history  and  practised  her  music  every  morning  in 
the  little  blue  parlour  which  looked  towards  the  road;  and  her 
mother  sat  in  the  dining-room,  which  had  the  same  aspect. 
The  advantage  of  these  rooms  was,  that  they  commanded  the 
house  of  Mr.  Rowlaad,  Mr.  Grey's  partner  in  the  com,  coal, 
and  timber  business,  and  also  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Enderby, 
Mrs.  Rowland's  mother,  who  lived  just  opposite  the  Rowlands'. 
The  drawing-room  looked  merely  into  the  garden.  The  only 
houses  seen  from  it  were  the  greenhouse  and  the  summer- 
house  ;  the  latter  of  which  now  served  the  purpose  of  a 
schoolroom  for  the  children  of  both  families,  and  stood  on 
the  boundary-line  of  the  gardens  of  the  two  gentlemen  of  the 
firm.  The  drawing-room  was  so  dull,  that  it  was  kept  for 
company;  that  is,  it  was  used  about  three  times  a-year,  wbien 
the  pictures  were  unveiled,  the  green  baize  r^noved,  and  the 
ground-windows,  which  opened  upon  the  lawn,  tbrown  wide, 
to  afford  to  the  rare  guests  of  the  family  a  welcome  &om  birds 
and  flowers. 

The  groimd-windows  were  open  now,  and  on  one  side  tat 
Mrs.  Grey,  working  a  rug,  and  on  the  other  Sophia,  working 
a  collar.  The  ladies  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  expectation 
— a  state  exceedingly  trying  to  people  who,  living  at  eajie  in 
the  country,  have  rarely  anythmg  to  expect  beyond  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  newspaper,  and  their  dinners.  Mrs.  Grej 
gave  her  needle  a  rest  every  few  i^inutes,  to  listen,  and  rang 
the  bell  three  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  make  inquiries 
of  her  maid  about  the  arrangements  of  ike  best  be<£coom. 
Sophia  could  not  attend  to  her  work,  and  presently  gave  in- 
formation that  Fanny  and  Mary  were  swinging  in  the  orchard* 
She  was  desired  to  call  them ;  and  presently  Fanny  and 
Hary  appeared  at  1^  windaw,**twins  of  ten  years  oid,  and 
very  pretty  little  girls. 

"  My  dears,**  Said  Mrs.  Grey,  ^'  has  Miss  Young  done  with 
you  for  to-day  ?*• 

**  O  yes,  mamma.  It  is  just  oix  o'clock.  We  have  been  out 
of  school  tibiia  hour  almost." 

**  Then  come  in,  and  make  yourselves  neat,  and  ait  down 
with  us.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  Ifiss  Ibbotsone  should 
be  here  now  before  you  are  ready.     But  where  ia  Sydnqr?" 

''  Oh,  he  is  making  a  pond  in  hii  garden  there.  He  dug  it 
before  school  this  morning,  and  he  is  fiMiuff  it  nOw." 

"  Yes/  said  the  other  ;  "  and  I  don't  know  when  he  will 
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have  done,  for  as  fast  as  he  fills  it,  it  empties  again,  and  he 
says  he  cannot  think  how  people  keep  their  ponds  filled." 

"  He  must  hare  done  now,  however,"  said  his  mother.  **  I 
suppose  he  is  tearing  his  clothes  to  pieces  with  drawing  the 
water-barrel,  and  wetting  himself  to  the  skin  besides." 

"  And  spoiling  his  garden,"  said  Fanny.  "  He  has  dug  up 
all  his  hepaticas  and  two  rose-bushes  to  make  his  pond." 

"  €ro  to  him,  my  dears,  and  tell  him  to  come  in  directly, 
and  dress  himself  for  tea.  Tell  him  I  insist  upoti  it.  Do  not 
run.  Walk  quietly.  Yon  will  heat  yourselves,  and  I  do  not 
like  Mrs.  Rowland  to  see  you  running." 

Mary  informed  her  brother  that  he  was  to  leave  his  pond 
and  come  in,  and  Fanny  added  that  mamma  insisted  upon  it. 
They  had  time  to  do  this,  to  walk  quietly,  to  have  their  hair 
made  quite  smooth,  and  to  sit  down  with  their  two  dolls  on 
each  side  the  common  cradle,  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing- 
room,  before  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  arrived. 

The  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  daughters  of  a  distant  relation  of 
Mr.  Grey's.  Their  mother  had  been  dead  many  years  ;  they 
had  now  just  lost  their  father,  and  were  left  without  any 
nearer  relation  than  Mr.  Grey.  He  had  invited  them  to  visit 
his  family  white  their  father's  affairs  were  in  course  of 
arrangement,  and  tiU  it  could  be  discovered  what  their  means 
of  living  were  likely  to  be.  They  had  passed  their  lives  in 
Birmingham,  and  had  every  inclination  to  return  to  it,  when 
^eir  visit  to  their  Deerbrook  relations  should  have  been  paid. 
Their  old  schoolfellows  and  friends  all  lived  theiie :  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  easier  and  pleasanter  to  make  the  smallest 
income  supply  their  wants  in  their  native  town,  than  to  remove 
to  any  place  where  it  might  go  further.  They  had  taken 
leave  of  their  friends  as  for  a  very  short  time,  and  when  they 
entered  Deerbrook,  looked  around  them  as  upon  a  place  in 
whidi  they  were  to  pass  a  summer. 

All  Deerbrook  had  been  informed  of  their  expected  arrival 
— ^as  it  always  was  of  everything  which  concerned  the  Greys. 
The  little  Rowlands  were  walking  with  their  mother  when  the 
chaise  came  up  the  street ;  but  being  particularly  desired  not 
to  look  at  it,  they  were  not  much  benefited  by  the  event. 
Their  grandmamma,  Mrs.  Enderby,  was  not  at  the  moment 
tmder  &e  s^me  restriction ;  and  her  high  cap  might  be  seen 
nbote  the  green  blind  of  her  parlour  as  die  chaise  turned  into* 
Mr.  GrefB  gate.  The  stationer,  the  parish  clerk,  and  ikt 
ttuliber  «&d  Iter  assistant,  had  obtained  a  passing  view  of 
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sundry  boxes,  the  face  of  an  elderly  woman,  and  the  outline 
of  two  black  bonnets, — all  that  they  could  boast  of  to  repay 
them  for  the  vigilance  of  a  whole  afternoon. 

Sophia  Grey  might  be  pardoned  for  some  anxiety  about  the 
reception  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was  four  years  younger 
than  the  younger  of  ^em ;  and  Hester,  the  elder,  was  one- 
and-twenty, — &  venerable  age  to  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Sophia 
began  to  think  she  had  never  been  really  afraid  of  anything 
before,  though  she  remembered  having  cried  bitterly  when 
first  left  alone  with  her  governess;  and  though  she  had 
always  been  remarkable  for  clinging  to  her  mother^s  side 
on  all  social  occasions,  in  the  approaching  trial  her  mother 
could  give  her  little  assistance.  These  cousins  would  be 
always  with  her.  How  she  should  read  history,  or  practise 
music  with  them  in  the  room,  she  could  not  imagine,  nor  what 
she  should  find  to  say  to  them  all  day  long.  If  poor  Elizabeth. 
had  but  Jived,  what  a  comfort  she  would  have  been  now  ;  the 
elder  one  would  have  taken  all  the  responsibility !  And  she 
Leaved  a  sigh  once  more,  as  she  thought,  to  the  memory  of 
poor  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Grey  was  at  a  market  some  miles  off;  and  Sydney 
was  sent  by  his  mother  into  the  hall,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
alighting,  and  causing  the  luggage  to  alight.  As  any  other 
boy  of  thirteen  would  have  done,  he  slunk  behind  the  hall 
door,  without  venturing  to  speak  to  the  strangers,  and  left  the 
business  to  the  guests  and  the  maids.  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
awaited  them  in  the  drawing-room,  and  were  ready  with  in- 
formation about  how  uneasy  they  had  all  been  about  the  rain 
in  the  morning,  till  they  remembered  that  it  would  lay  the 
dust,  and  so  make  the  journey  pleasanter.  The  twins  shoul- 
dered their  dolls,  and  looked  on  from  their  stools,  while 
Sydney  stole  in,  and  for  want  of  some  better  way  of  covering 
his  awkwardness,  began  rocking  the  cradle  with  his  foot  till 
he  tilted  it  over. 

Sophia  foimd  the  first  half-hour  not  at  all  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. She  and  Margaret  Ibbotson  informed  each  other  of 
the  precise  number  of  miles  between  Deerbrook  and  Birming- 
liam.  She  ascertained  fully  to  her  satisfaction  that  her  guests 
had  dined.  She  assisted  them  in  the  observation  that  the 
grass  of  the  lawn  looked  very  green  after  the  streets  of 
Birmingham;  and  she  had  to  tell  them  that  her  father  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  market  some  miles  off,  and  would  not  be 
home  for  an  hour  or  two.    Then  the  time  cam^  when  boxmets 
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"were  to  be  taken  off,  and  she  could  offer  to  show  the  way  to 
the  spare-room.  There  she  took  Hester  and  Margaret  to  the 
window,  and  explained  to  them  what  they  saw  thence  ;  and, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  talk,  she  poured  out  what  was  most 
familiar  to  her  mind,  experiencing  a  sudden  relief  from  all  the 
unwonted  shyness  which  had  tormented  her. 

^'  That  is  Mr.  Bowland^s  house — ^papa^s  partner,  you  know. 
Isn't  it  an  ugly  place,  with  that  ridiculous  porch  to  it  ?  But 
Mrs.  Bowland  can  never  be  satisfied  witliout  altering  her 
house  once  a  year.  She  has  made  Mr.  Rowland  spend  more 
money  upon  tliat  place  than  would  have  built  a  new  one  of 
twice  the  size. — That  house  opposite  is  Mrs.  Enderby's,  Mrs. 
Bowland^s  mother's.  So  near  as  she  lives  to  the  Rowlands,  it 
is  shocking  how  they  neglect  her.  There  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  being  properly  attentive  to  her,  so  near  as  she  is,  could 
there  ?  But  when  she  is  ill  we  are  obliged  to  go  and  see  her 
sometimes,  when  it  is  very  inconvenient,  because  Mrs.  Rowland 
has  never  been  near  her  all  day.     Is  not  it  shocking  ?" 

^'  I  rather  wonder  she  should  complain  of  her  family,''  ob- 
served  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  she  is  not  remarkable  for  keeping  her  feelings  to  her- 
self, poor  soul !  But  really  it  is  wonderfiil  how  little  she  says 
about  it,  except  when  her  heart  is  quite  full, — just  to  us.  Sne 
tries  to  excuse  Mrs.  Rowland  all  she  can ;  and  she  makes  out 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  is  such  an  excellent  mother,  and  so  busy 
with  her  children,  and  all  that.  But  you  know  that  is  no 
excuse  for  not  taking  care  of  her  own  mother." 

"  Those  are  the  Verdon  woods,  are  they  not?"  said  Hester, 
leaning  out  of  the  window  to  survey  the  whole  of  the  sunny 
prospect.  "  I  suppose  you  spend  half  your  days  in  those 
woods  in  summer." 

"  No ;  mamma  goes  out  very  little,  and  I  seldom  walk  beyond 
the  garden.  But  now  you  are  come,  we  shall  go  everywhere. 
Ours  is  considered  a  very  pretty  viQage." 

The  sisters  thought  it  so  beautiful,  that  they  gazed  as  if 
they  feared  it  would  melt  away  if  they  withdrew  their  eyes. 
The  one  discovered  the  bridge,  lying  in  shadow ;  the  oflier 
the  pointed  roof  of  the  building  which  surmounted  the  spring 
in  the  park  woods.  Sophia  was  well  pleased  at  their  pleasure: 
and  their  questions,  and  her  descriptions,  went  on  improving 
in  rapidity,  till  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room  cut  short  the 
catechism.  It  was  Morris,  the  Miss  Ibbotsons'  maid  ;  and 
her  iippearance  gave  Sophia  a  hint  to  leave  her  guests  to 
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refresh  themselves.  She  glanced  over  the  room,  to  see  that 
nothing  was  wanting ;  pointed  out  the  bell,  intimated  that  the 
washstands  were  miiogany,  which  showed  every  splash,  and 
explained  that  the  green  blinds  were  meant  to  be  always 
down  when  the  sun  shone  in,  lest  it  shotdd  fade  the  carpet. 
She  then  withdrew,  telling  the  young  ladies  that  they  would 
find  tea  ready  when  they  came  down. 

"  How  very  handsome  Hester  is  1"  was  the  exclamation  of 
both  mother  and  daughter,  when  Sophia  had  shut  the  draw- 
ing-room door  behind  her. 

"  I  wonder,^'  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  that  nobody  ever  told  us 
how  handsome  we  should  find  Hester.  I  should  like  to  see 
what  fault  Mrs.  Eowland  can  find  in  her  face." 

^*  It  is  rather  odd  that  one  sister  should  have  all  the  beauty," 
said  Sophia,  "  I  do  not  see  anjrthing  striking  in  Margaret." 
.  "  Mrs.  Rowland  will  say  she  is  plain  ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Margaret  is  better  looking  than  any  of  the  Rowlands  are  ever 
likely  to  be.  Margaret  would  not  be  thought  plain  away  from 
her  sister. — ^I  hope  they  are  not  fine  ladies.  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised at  their  bringing  a  maid.  She  looks  a  very  respectable 
person ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  they  would  keep  a  maid  till 
they  knew  better  what  to  look  forward  to.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Grey  will  think  of  it." 

When  Hester  and  Margaret  came  down,  Mrs.  Grey  was 
ready  with  an  account  of  the  society  of  the  place. 

"  "We  are  as  well  off  for  society,"  said  she,  "  as  most  places 
of  the  size.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  bookseller  at  Blickley, 
who  supplies  our  club,,  he  would  tell  you  that  we  are  rather 
intellectual  people :  and  I  hope  you  will  see,  when  our  friends 
h^ve  called  on  you,  that  though  we  seem  to  be  living  out  of 
the  world,  we  are  not  without  our  pleasures.  I  think,  Sophia, 
tiie  Levitts  will  certainly  call." 

"  0,yes,  mamma,  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt.** 

"  Dr.  Levitt  is  our  rector,"  observed  Mrs.  Grey  to  her 
guests-.  "  We  are  dissenters,  as  you  know,  and  our  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Rowland,  is  very  much  scandalized  at  it.  If  Mr.  Rowland 
would  have  allowed  it,  she  would  have  made  a  difliculty  on 
that  ground  about  having  her  children  educated  with  mine* 
But  the  Levitts*  conduct  might  teach  her  better.  They  make 
no  difference  on  accoimt  of  our  beii^  dissenters.  They  always 
call  on  our  friends  the  first  day  iSter  they  arrive,-*^-or  the 
second,  at  furthest.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  the  Levitto 
to-morrow."  ^        , 
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^  And  Mrs.  Enderby,  I  am  STKre,**  said  Sophia,  <*  if  she  is 
at  all  able  to  stir  out." 

"  Ob,  yes,  Mrs.  Enderby  knovra  what  is  rigbt,  if  her  daught^ 
does  not.  If  she  does  not  call  to-morrow,  I  shall  think  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  prevented  her.  She  can  keep  her  motiier 
within  doors,  as  we  know,  when  it  suits  her  purposes.** 

^<  Bnt  Mr.  Philip  is  here,  mamma,  and  Mrs.  Enderby  can  do 
as  she  likes  when  she  has  her  son  with  her. — I  assure  yon  he 
is  here,  mamma.  I  saw  tibe  cobbler's  boy  carry  home  a  pair 
of  boots  Ihere  this  morning." 

Sydney  had  better  evidence  still  to  produce.  Mr.  Enderby 
had  been  talking  with  him  about  fishing  this  ailernoon.  He 
said  he  had  come  down  for  a  fortnight's  fishing.  Fanny  also 
declared  that  Matilda  Bowland  had  told  Miss  Young  to-day, 
that  uncle  Philip  was  c(miing  to  see  ihe  new  schoolroom. 
Mrs.  Grey  was  always  glad,  on  poor  Mrs.  Enderby's  account, 
when  she  had  her  son  with  her :  but  otherwise  she  owned  tAke 
did  not  care  for  his  coming.  He  was  too  like  his  sister  to 
please  her. 

**  He  is  yery  high,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Sophia. 

''  And  really  there  is  no  occasion  for  that  witii  us,**  resumed 
Mrs.  Gr^.  *<  We  should  nerer  tiiink  of  mixing  him  up  with 
his  sister's  proceedings,  if  he  did  not  do  it  himself.  No  one 
would  suppose  him  answerable  for  her  rudeness ;  at  least,  I 
am  sore  such  a  thing  would  never  enter  mj  head.  But  he 
forces  it  upon  one's  mind  \>j  csrtjmg  himself  so  high.** 

<'  I  don't  think  he  can  help  being  so  tall,**  observed  Sydney. 

^'But  he  buttons  up,  and  makes  tihe  most  of  it/*  replied 
Sophia.     <<  He  (talks  in  Hke  a  Poli^  oount." 

The  sisters  could  not  help  smiling  at  tins  proof  thirt  tiie 
incursions  of  the  Poles  isto  this  pkoe  were  coi^ined  to  the 
book  club.  They  happened  to  be  well  ac^painted  witili  a 
Polkrh  count,  who  was  short  of  stature  and  did  not  stalk. 
They  'wete  spared  all  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  in  oon^ 
-rersstion,  for  it  went  on  very  well  without  the  aid  of  nnne 
than  a  word  or  two  from  them. 

^*  Do  joa.  tliink,  mamma,  the  Andersons  will  come  ?**  adced 
hia. 

Not  befbre  Banday,  my  dear.  The  AndersoBS  livie  three 
— js  off^  dbe  ^qplalned,  *^$Bad  are  maoh  ooafined  by  their 
school.  They  may  possibly  call  on  Saturday  afternoon,  as 
SaitiBrdaTis  a  hal^hoiiday;  but  S«mday  after  church  ia  a  more 
mcefy  tioH.->-We  do  not  nmch  approve  of  Sssday  vittte;  atad 
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I  dare  say  you  feel  the  same :  but  this  is  a  particular  case,-* 
people  living  three  miles  off,  you  know,  and  keeping  a  schooL 
And  being  dissenters,  we  do  not  like  to  appear  illiberal  to  those 
who  are  not  of  our  own  way  of  thinking :  so  the  Andersons 
sometimes  come  in  afler  church ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  accept 
their  call  just  as  if  it  was  made  in  any  other  way." 

Hester  and  Margaret  could  only  say  that  they  should  be 
happy  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  in  any  mode  which  was 
most  convenient  to  themselves.  A  laugh  went  through  the 
family,  and  a  general  exclamation  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son !"  "  The  Andersons"  happened  to  be  two  maiden  sisters, 
who  kept  a  young  ladies'  school.  It  was  some  time  before 
Mrs.  Grey  herself  could  so  far  command  her  countenance  as 
to  frown  with  becoming  severity  at  Fanny,  who  continued  to 
giggle  for  some  time,  with  intervals  of  convulsive  stillness,  at 
the  idea  that  'Uhe  Andersons"  could  mean  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  Mr.  Grey  entered. 
He  laid  a  hand  on  the  head  of  each  twin,  observed  that  they 
seemed  very  merry,  and  asked  whether  his  cousins  had  been 
kind  enough  to  make  them  laugh  already.  To  these  cousins 
he  offered  a  brief  and  hearty  welcome,  remarking  that  he  sup- 
posed they  had  been  told  what  had  prevented  his  being  on  the 
spot  on  their  arrival,  and  that  he  need  not  trouble  them  with 
the  story  over  again. 

Sydney  had  slipped  out  as  his  father  entered,  for  the  chance 
of  riding  his  horse  to  the  stable, — ^a  ride  of  any  length  being 
in  his  opinion  better  than  none.  When  he  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  tried  to  whisper  to  Sophia,  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  but  could  not  for  laughing.  After  repeated  attempts, 
Sophia  pushed  him  away. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  out  with  itf "  said  his  father.  "What  you 
can  tell  your  sister  you  can  tell  us.    What  is  the  joke  ?" 

Sydney  looked  as  if  he  had  rather  not  explain  before  the 
strangers ;  but  he  never  dared  to  trifle  with  his  father.  He 
had  just  heard  from  little  George  Rowland,  that  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  said  at  home,  that  tke  young  ladies  at  Mr.  Grey's,  who  had 
beeu  made  so  much  fuss  about,  were  not  young  ladies,  after  all: 
she  had  seen  the  face  of  one,  as  they  passed  her  in  the  chaise, 
and  she  was  sure  the  person  could  not  be  less  than  fiffy. 

"  She  saw  Morris,  no  doubt,"  said  Hester,  amidst  the  general 
laugh. 

*^I  hope  she  will  come  to-morrow,  and  see  some  people  who 
are  very,  little  like  £%,"  said  Mrs.  Grey.     "  She  will  be  sur- 
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prised,  I  think,"  she  added,  looking  at  Hester,  vrith  a  very 
meaning  manner  of  admiration.  '<  I  really  hope,  for  her  own 
sake,  she  will  come,  though  you  need  not  mind  if  she  does  not 
You  will  have  no  great  loss.  Mr.  Grey,  I  suppose  you  think 
she  will  call?" 

**  No  doubt,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Rowland  never  omits  calling  on 
our  friends;  and  why  should  she  now?"  And  Mr.  Grey  ap- 
plied himself  to  conversation  with  his  cousins,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  enjoyed  further  merriment  about  Mrs.  Rowland 
having  mistaken  Morris  for  one  of  the  Miss  Ibbotsons. 

Mr.  Grey  showed  a  sympathy  with  the  sisters,  which  made 
them  more  at  home  than  they  had  felt  since  they  entered  the 
house.  He  knew  some  of  their  Birmingham  friends,  and  could 
speak  of  the  institutions  and  interests  of  the  town.  For  a 
wbole  hour  he  engaged  them  in  brisk  conversation,  without 
having  once  alluded  to  their  private  affairs  or  his  own,  or  said 
one  word  about  Deerbrook  society.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
just  as  Mary  and  Fanny  had  received  orders  to  go  to  bed,  and 
were  putting  their  doUs  into  the  cradle  in  preparation,  the 
scrambling  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard  on  the  gravel  before  the 
&ont  door,  and  the  house-beU  rang. 

"  Who  can  be  coming  at  this  time  of  night  ?"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  It  is  Hope,  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  her  husband.  "As  I 
passed  his  door,  I  asked  him  to  go  out  to  old  Mr.  Smithson, 
who  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  worse  than  better,  and  to  let  me 
know  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  the  old  gentleman. 
Hope  has  come  to  report  of  him,  no  doubt." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  don't  send  us  to  bed  if  it  is  Mr.  Hope!"  cried 
the  little  girls.    "  Let  us  sit  up  a  little  longer  if  it  is  Mr.  Hope." 

"  Mr.  Hope  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  children, — ^with  us 
all,"  observed  Mrs.  Grey  to  the  sisters.  "  We  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him  as  our  medical  man ;  as  indeed  every  one 
has  who  employs  him.  Mr.  Grey  brought  him  here, and  we 
consider  him  the  greatest  acquisition  our  society  ever  had." 

The  sisters  could  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  they  saw 
Mr.  Hope.  The  only  wonder  was,  that,  in  the  description  of 
the  intellectual  society  of  Deerbrook,  Mr.  Hope  had  not  been 
mentioned  first.  He  was  not  handsome ;  but  there  was  a  gaiety 
of  countenance  and  manner  in  him  under  which  the  very  lamp 
seemed  to  bum  brighter.  He  came,  as  Mr.  Grey  had  ex- 
plained, on  business ;  and,  not  having  been  aware  of  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers,  would  have  retreated  when  his  errand  was 
done;  but^  as  opposition  was  made  to  this  by  both  parents  and 
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children,  he  sat  down  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  be  taken  into 
consultation  about  how  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  process  of  seeing  the  sights  of  Deerbrook. 

With  all  sincerity,  the  sisters  declared  that  the  woods  of  the 
park  would  fuUy  satisfy  them, — that  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  so  quiet,  that  excursions  were  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  their  enjoyment.  Mr.  Grey  was  determined  that  they 
should  visit  every  place  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  it  was  in  its  summer  beauty.  Mr.  Hope  was  exactly  the 
right  person  to  consult,  as  there  was  no  nook,  no  hamlet,  to 
which  his  tastes  or  his  profession  had  not  led  him.  Sophia 
put  paper  before  him,  on  which  he  was  to  note  distances, 
according  to  his  and  Mr.  Grey's  computations.  Now,  it  was 
one  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hope  that  he  could  never  see  a  piece  of 
paper  before  him  without  drawing  upon  it.  Sophia's  music- 
books,  and  any  sheet  of  blotting-paper  which  might  ever  have 
come  in  his  way,  bore  tokens  of  this :  and  now  his  fingers 
were  as  busy  as  usual  while  he  was  talking  and  computing  and 
arranging.  When,  as  he  said,  enough  had  been  planned  to 
occupy  a  month,  he  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  took  leave  till 
the  morning,  when  he  intended  to  make  a  call  which  shoidd  be 
less  involuntary. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  the  little  girls  laid  hands  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been  employed.  As  they 
expected,  it  was  covered  with  scraps  of  sketches ;  and  they 
exclaimed  with  delight, — **  Look  here !  Here  is  the  spring. 
How  fond  Mr.  Hope  is  of  drawing  the  spring  1  And  here 
is  the  foot-bridge  at  Dingleford !  And  what  is  this  ?  Here  is 
a  place  we  don't  know,  papa." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  my  dears.  It  is  the 
abbey  ruin  down  the  river,  which  I  rather  think  you  have 
never  seen." 

"  No,  but  we  should  like  to  see  it.  Are  there  no  faces  this 
time,  Fanny  ?  None  anywhere  ?  No  fimny  faces  this  time  I 
I  like  them  the  best  of  Mr.  Hope's  drawings.  Sophia,  do  let 
us  show  some  of  the  faces  that  are  on  your  music-books." 

"  If  you  wiU  be  sure  and  put  them  away  again.  But  you 
know  if  Mr.  Hope  is  ever  reminded  of  them,  he  will  be  sure 
to  rub  them  out" 

<*  He  did  old  Owen  fishing  so  that  he  can't  rub  it  out  if  he 
would,**  said  Sydney.  '^  He  did  it  in  ink  for  me ;  and  that 
is  better  than  any  of  your  sketches,  that  will  rub  out  in  a 
Uttinute."  □  g  t  zed  by  Google 
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"  Come,  cMldpen,"  said  their  ikther,  ^  it  is  an  hour  pwt  yotur 
bedtime." 

Wlien  the  children  were  gone,  and  Sophia  was  attending 
the  sisters  to  their  apartment,  Mrs.  Grey  looked  at  her  hus- 
band over  her  spectacles.     "  Well,  my  dear !"  said  she. 

"  Well,  my  dear !"  responded  Mr.  Grey. 

"  Do  not  you  think  Hester  Tery  handsome?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear.    She  is  very  handsome." 

"  Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Hope  thinks  so  too  ?  " 

It  is  a  fact  which  few  but  the  despisers  of  their  race  like  to 
acknowledge,  and  which  those  despisers  of  their  race  are  there- 
fore apt  to  interpret  wrongly,  and  are  enabled  to  make  too 
much  of — that  it  is  perfectly  natural, — so  natural  as  to  appear 
necessary, — ^that  when  young  people  first  meet,  the  possibility 
of  their  falling  in  love  should  occur  to  all  the  minds  present. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  always  is  so ;  though  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  idea  speedily  goes  out  again,  as  naturally 
as  it  came  in  :  and  in  no  case  so  speedily  and  naturally  as  in 
the  minds  of  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned,  from  the 
moment  that  the  concern  becomes  very  near  indeed.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  minds  in  Mr.  Grey's  drawing-room 
underwent  the  common  succession  of  ideas, — slight  and  tran- 
sient imaginations,  which  pass  into  nothingness  when  unex- 
pressed. Probably  the  sisters  wondered  whether  Mr.  Hope 
was  married,  whelier  he  was  engaged,  whether  he  was  meant 
for  Sophia,  in  the  prospect  of  her  growing  old  enough.  Pro- 
bably each  speculated  for  half  a  moment,  unconsciously,  for 
her  sister,  and  Sophia  for  both.  Probably  Mr.  Grey  might 
reflect  that  when  young  people  are  in  the  way  of  meeting 
frequently  in  country  excursions,  a  love  affair  is  no  very 
unnatural  result.  But  Mrs.  Grey  was  the  only  one  who  fixed 
the  idea  in  her  own  mind  and  another's  by  speaking  of  it. 

"Do  not  you  think  Mr.  Hope  thinks  Hester  very  handsome, 
Mr.  Grey?" 

"I  really  know  nothing  about  it,  my  dear.  He  did  not 
speak  on  the  subject  as  he  mounted  his  horse ;  and  that  is  the 
only  opportunity  he  has  had  of  saying  anything  about  the 
young  ladies." 

"  It  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  then,  before  Sydney 
and  the  servants." 

"  Very  strange  indeed." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  he  must  have  been  struck  with  her  ? 
I  should  like  very  well  to  have  her  settled  here ;  and  the  corr-^^ 
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house  of  Mr.  Rowland's  might  do  nicely  for  th^m.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mrs.  Rowland  would  think  of  Mr.  Hope's  marrying 
into  our  connection  so  decidedly." 

"My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  smiling,  "just  consider !  For 
anything  we  know,  these  young  ladies  may  both  be  attached 
and  engaged.     Hope  may  be  attached  elsewhere ." 

"  No ;  that  I  will  answer  for  it  he  is  not.     I ." 

"  Well,  you  may  have  your  reasons  for  being  sure  on  that 
head.  But  he  may  not  like  the  girls;  they  may  not  like  him : 
— ^in  short,  the  only  thing  that  has  happened  is,  that  they  have 
seen  each  other  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Well  I  there  is  no  saying  what  may  come  of  it." 

"  Very  true :  let  us  wait  and  see." 

**  But  there  is  no  harm  in  my  telling  you  whatever  comes 
into  my  head !" 

"  None  in  the  world,  unless  you  get  it  so  fixed  there  that 
somebody  else  happens  to  know  it  too.  Be  careful,  my  dear. 
Let  no  one  of  these  young  people  get  a  glimpse  of  your  specu* 
htion.     Think  of  the  consequence  to  them  and  to  yourself." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Grey  I  you  need  not  be  afraid.  What  a 
serious  matter  you  make  of  a  word  or  two  1 " 

"  Because  a  good  many  ideas  belong  to  that  word  or  two, 
my  dear." 


CHAPTER  n. 

MOOiaiGHT  TO  TOWNSFOLK. 


The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  Sophia,  as  she  lieft  the 
sisters  in  their  apartment,  Hester  crossed  ^e  room  with  a  step 
very  like  a  dance,  and  threw  up  the  window. 

"  I  had  rather  look  out  than  sleep,"  said  she.  "  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  close  my  eyes  on  such  a  prospect.  Morris,  if  you 
are  waiting  for  us,  you  may  go.  I  shall  sit  up  a  long  while 
yet." 

Morris  thought  she  had  not  seen  Hester  in  such  spirits  since 
her  father's  death.  She  was  unwilling  to  check  them,  but  said 
something  about  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  being  fresh 
for  the  next  day. 

"  No  fear  for  to-morrow,  Morris.  We  are  in  the  country, 
you  know,  and  I  cannot  fancy  being  tired  in  the^fields,  and  in 
such  a  park  as  that.  .  Good  night,  Morris."        ^oogle 
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When  she  too  was  gone,  Hester  called  Margaret  to  her,  put 
her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  You  seem  happy  to-night,  Hester,"  said  Margaret's  gentle 
voice. 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Hester ;  "more  like  being  happy  than  for  a 
long  time  past.  How  little  we  know  what  we  shaU  feel !  Here 
have  I  been  dreading  and  dreading  this  evening,  and  shrinking 
from  the  idea  of  meeting  the  Greys,  and  wanting  to  write  at 
the  last  moment  to  say  that  we  would  not  come. — ^and  it  turns 
out — Oh,  so  differently !  Think  of  day  after  day,  week  after 
week  of  pure  country  life  1  When  they  were  planning  for  us 
to-night,  and  talking  of  the  brook,  and  lanes,  and  meadows,  it 
made  my  very  heart  dance." 

"  Thank  God !"  said  Margaret.  "  When  your  heart  dances, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  wish." 

"  But  did  not  yours  ?  Had  you  ever  such  a  prospect  before, 
— such  a  prospect  of  delicious  pleasure  for  weeks  together,— 
except  perhaps  when  we  caught  our  first  sight  of  the  sea?" 

"  Nothing  can  ever  equal  that,"  replied  Margaret.  "  Do 
not  you  hear  now  the  shout  we  gave  when  we  saw  the  sparkles 
on  tiie  horizon, — Sheaving  sparkles, — when  we  were  a  mile  off, 
and  mamma  held  me  up  that  I  might  see  it  better ;  and  baby,-— 
dear  baby,— clapped  his  little  hands  ?  Does  it  not  seem  like 
yesterday?" 

"Like  yesterday:  and  yet,  if  baby  had  lived,  he  would 
now  have  been  otu*  companion,  taking  the  place  of  all  other 
friends  to  us.  I  thought  of  him  when  I  saw  Sydney  Grey ; 
but  he  would  have  been  very  unlike  Sydney  Grey.  He  would 
have  been  five  years  older,  but  still  different  from  what  Sydney 
will  be  at  eighteen — ^graver,  more  manly." 

"  How  strange  is  the  idea  of  having  a  brother  1"  said  Mar- 
garet. "I  never  see  girls  with  their  brothers  but  I  watch 
them,  and  long  to  feel  what  it  is,  just  for  one  hour.  I  wonder 
what  difference  it  would  have  made  between  you  and  me,  if 
we  had  had  a  brother." 

"  You  and  he  would  have  been  close  friends — always  to- 
gether, and  I  should  have  been  left  alone,"  said  Hester,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  continued,  interrupting  Margaret's  pro- 
test, "  it  would  have  been  so.  There  can  never  be  the  same 
friendship  between  three  as  between  two." 

"And  why  should  you  have  been  the  one  left  out?"  asked 
Margaret.  "  But  this  is  all  nonsense — ^all  a  dream,"  she  added. 
"  The  reality  is  that  baby  died — still  a  baby — ^and  we  know 
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no  more  of  what  he  would  have  been,  than  of  what  he  is.  The 
real  truth  is,  that  you  and  I  are  alone,  to  be  each  other's  only 
friend." 

"  It  makes  me  tremble  to  think  of  it,  Maigaret.  It  iB  not 
so  long  since  our  home  seemed  full.  How  we  used  aU  to  sit 
round  the  fire,  and  laugh  and  play  with  papa,  as  if  we  were 
not  to  separate  tiU  we  had  all  grown  old  :  and  now,  young  as 
we  are,  here  we  are  alone !  How  do  we  know  thai  we  shaU 
be  left  to  each  other  ?  " 

**  There  is  only  one  thing  we  can  do,  Hester,"  said  Margaret, 
resting  her  head  on  her  sister's  shoulder.  "  We  must  make 
the  most  of  being  together  while  we  can.  There  must  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  between  us  for  a  moment.  Our  oonfi- 
dence  must  be  as  full  and  free,  our  whole  minds  as  absolutely 
open,  as — ^as  I  have  read  and  heard  that  two  minds  can  never 
be." 

"  Those  who  say  so  do  not  know  what  may  be,"  exclaimed 
Hester.  "  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  thought,  a  feeling  in  me, 
that  I  could  not  tell  you,  though  I  know  I  never  could  to  any 
one  eke." 

"If  I  were  to  lose  you,  Hester,  there  are  many,  maay  things 
that  would  be  shut  up  in  me  for  ever.  There  will  never  be 
any  one  on  earth  to  whom  I  could  say  the  things  that  J  can 
tell  to  you.     Do  you  believe  this,  Hester  ?  " 

«Ido.     I  know  it." 

"  Then  you  will  never  again  doubt  me,  as  you  certainly 
have  done  sometimes.  You  cannot  imagine  how  mj  heart 
sinks  when  I  see  you  are  fancying  that  I  care  for  somebody 
else  more  than  for  you ;  when  you  think  that  I  am  feeling 
diflPerently  from  you.  Oh,  Hester,  I  know  every  change  of  your 
thoughts  by  your  face ;  and  indeed  your  thoughts  have  been 
mistaken  sometimes." 

"  They  have  been  wicked,  often,"  said  Hester,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  must  be  hopelessly 
bad,  when  I  have  found  that  the  strongest  afieotion  I  have  in 
ihe  world  has  made  me  imjust  and  cruel  to  the  person  I  love 
best.  I  have  a  jealous  temper,  Margaret ;  and  a  jealous  temper 
is  a  wicked  temper." 

"  Now  you  are  tmkind  to  yourself,  Hester.  I  do  believe  you 
will  never  doubt  me  again." 

"  I  never  will.  And  if  I  find  a  thought  of  the  kind  rising 
in  me,  I  wiU  tell  you  the  moment  I  am  aware  of  it." 

**  Do ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  moment  I  see  a  trace  of  sucli  a 
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thought  in  your  face.  So  we  shall  be  safe.  We  can  never 
xmsronderstaud  each  other  for  more  than  a  moment.** 

By  the  gentle  leave,  of  Heaven,  all  human  beings  have 
visions.  Not  the  lowest  and  dullest  but  has  the  coarseness  of 
his  life  relieved  at  moments  by  some  scenery  of  hope  rising 
through  the  brooding  logs  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart.  Such 
visitations  of  mercy  are  the  privilege  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
support  of  the  infirm.  Here  were  the  lonely  sisters  sustained 
hi  bereavement  and  self-rebuke,  by  the  vision  of  a  friendship 
which  should  be  unearthly  in  its  depth  and  freedom  ;  they 
were  so  happy  for  the  hour,  that  nothing  could  disturb  thenu 

**  I  do  not  see,*'  observed  Hester,  "  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
enjoy  any  intimate  intercourse  with  this  family.  Unless  they 
are  of  a  different  order  from  what  they  seem,  we  cannot  have 
much  in  common  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  mean  to  be  kind,  and 
they  will  let  us  be  happy  in  our  own  way.  Oh,  what  mornings 
you  and  I  wiU  have  together  in  those  woods  1  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  so  soft  as  they  look  in  this  light?** 

'*  And  the  bend  of  the  river  glittering  there  I  Here,  a  little 
more  this  way,  and  you  will  see  it  as  I  do.  The  moon  is  not 
at  the  full  yet ;  the  river  will  be  like  this  for  some  nights  to 
come.** 

"And  these  rides  and  drives, — ^I  hope  nothing  will  prevent 
our  going  through  the  whole  list  of  them.  What  is  the  matter, 
Margaret  ?    Why  are  you  so  cool  about  them  ? 

"  I  think  all  the  pleasure  depends  upon  the  companionship, 
and  I  have  some  doubts  about  that.  I  had  rather  sit  at  work 
in  a  drawing-room  all  day,  than  go  among  mountains  with 
people ** 

"  Like  the  Mansons  ;  Oh,  that  spreading  of  shawls,  and 
bustle  about  the  sandwiches,  before  they  could  give  a  look  at 
the  waterfall  I  I  am  afraid  we  may  find  something  of  the 
same  drawback  here.** 

**  I  am  afraid  so.*' 

"  Well,  only  let  us  get  out  into  the  woods  and  lanes,  and  we 
will  manage  to  enjoy  ourselves  there.  We  can  contrive  to 
digress  here  and  there  together  without  being  missed.  But  I 
think  we  are  judging  rather  hastily  from  what  we  saw  this 
evening  even  about  this  family  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  all  their  acquaintance  are  like  them.** 

"  No,  indeed ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hope,  for  one,  is  of  a 
different  order.  He  dropped  one  thing,  one  little  saying, 
which  proved  this  to  my  mind.** 
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''  I  know  what  you  mean — about  the  old  man  that  is  to  be 
our  guide  over  that  heath  they  were  talking  of — about  why 
that  heath  is  a  different  and  more  beautiful  place  to  him  than 
to  us,  or  to  his  former  self.     Is  it  not  true,  what  he  said  ?  '* 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  true.  I  have  little  to  say  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, or  wisdom,  or  goodness,  whichever  it  was  that  he  par- 
ticularly meant  as  giving  a  new  power  of  sight  to  the  old  man; 
but  I  know  that  no  tree  waves  to  my  eye  as  it  did  ten  years 
ago^  and  the  music  of  running  water  is  richer  to  my  ear  as 
every  summer  comes  round." 

"  Yes ;  I  almost  wonder  sometimes  whether  all  things  are 
not  made  at  the  moment  by  the  mind  that  sees  them,  so  won- 
derfully do  they  change  with  one's  mood,  and  according  to  the 
store  of  thoughts  they  lay  open  in  one's  mind.  If  I  lived  in 
a  desert  island  (supposing  one's  intellect  could  go  on  to  grow 
there),  I  should  feel  sure  of  this." 

"  But  not  here,  where  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  village  sot  (if 
there  be  one),  and  Mr.  Hope,  and  the  children,  and  we  our- 
selves all  see  the  same  objects  in  sunlight  and  moonlight,  and 
acknowledge  them  to  be  liie  same,  though  we  cannot  measure 
feelings  upon  them.  I  wish  Mr.  Hope  may  say  something 
more  which  may  lead  to  the  old  man  on  the  heath  again.  He 
is  coming  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes  ;  we  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow.'' 


CHAPTER  HL 

HAKING  AGQUAIKTAI7CE. 


The  sisters  were  not  so  fatigued  with  their  journey  but  that 
they  were  early  in  the  open  air  the  next  morning.  In  the 
shrubbery  they  met  the  twins,  walking  hand  in  hand,  each 
with  a  doll  on  the  disengaged  arm. 

"You  are  giving  your  dolls  an  airing  before  breakfast,"  said 
Hester,  stopping  them  as  they  would  have  passed  on. 

"  Yes ;  we  carry  out  our  dolls  now  because  we  must  not  run 
before  breakfast.  We  have  made  arbours  in  our  own  gardens 
for  our  dolls,  where  they  may  sit  when  we  are  swinging." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  arbours  and  your  gardens,"  said 
Margaret,  looking  round  her.    "Will  you  take  me  to  them  ?'* 

"Not  now,"  answered  they  ;  "we  should  have  to  cross  the 
grass,  and  we  must  not  go  upon  the  grass  befop^  breakfast." 
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**  Where  is  your  swing  ?    I  am  veiy  fond  of  swinging." 

"  Oh!  it  is  in  the  orchard  there,  under  that  large  tree.  But 
jou  cannot ^** 

"I  see  ;  we  cannot  get  to  it  now,  because  we  should  have 
t)  cross  the  grass,"  And  Margaret  began  to  look  round  for 
aay  place  where  they  might  go  beyond  the  gravel-walk  on 
Tthich  they  stood.  She  moved  towards  the  greenhouse,  but 
fcund  it  was  never  unlocked  before  breakfast.  The  summer- 
house  remained,  and  a  most  unexceptionable  path  led  to  it. 
Tlie  sisters  turned  that  way. 

"  You  cannot  go  there,"  cried  the  children ;  "  Miss  Young 
always  has  the  school-room  before  breakfast." 

"  We  are  going  to  see  Miss  Young,"  explained  Hester^ 
smiling  at  the  amazed  faces  with  which  the  children  stared 
from  the  end  of  the  path.  They  were  suddenly  seen  to  turn, 
and  walk  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  its  being  called  running, 
towards  the  house.  They  were  gone  to  their  mother's  dressing- 
room  door,  to  tell  her  that  the  IVfiss  Ibbotsons  were  gone  to  see 
Miss  Young  before  breakfast. 

The  path  led  for  some  little  way  imder  the  hedge  which 
separated  Mr.  Grey's  from  Mr.  Rowland's  garden.  There  were 
voices  on  the  other  side,  and  what  was  said  was  perfectly 
audible.  Uneasy  at  hearing  what  was  not  meant  for  them, 
Hester  and  Margaret  gave  tokens  of  their  presence.  The  con- 
versation on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  proceeded  ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  sisters  were  persuaded  that  they  had  been 
niistaken  in  supposing  that  what  was  said  was  not  meant  for 
them, 

"My  own  Matilda,"  said  a  voice,  which  evidently  came  from 
mider  a  lady's  bonnet  which  moved  parallel  with  Hester's  and 
Margaret's  ;  "My  own  Matilda,  I  would  not  be  so  harsh  as  to 
prevent  your  playing  where  you  please  before  breakfast.  Run 
where  you  like,  my  love.  I  am  sorry  for  little  girls  who  are 
not  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 
My  children  shall  never  suffer  such  restriction." 

"Mother,"  cried  a  rough  little  person,  "I'm  going  fishing 
with  Uncle  Philip  to-day.  Sydney  Grey  and  I  are  going,  I 
don't  know  how  far  up  the  river." 

"  On  no  account,  my  dear  boy.  You  must  not  think  of  such 
a  thing.  I  should  not  have  a  moment's  peace  while  you  aro 
away.  You  would  not  be  back  till  evening,  perhaps  ;  and  I 
should  be  fancying  all  day  that  you  were  in  ihe  river.  It  is 
out  of  the  question,  my  own  George."        og  zed  by  Google 
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^'  But  I  must  go,  mother.  Uncle  Philip  said  I  might;  and 
Sydney  Grey  is  going." 

"  That  is  only  another  reason,  my  dear  boy.  Your  uncle 
vdll  yield  to  my  wishes,  I  am  sure,  as  he  always  does.  And 
if  Mrs.  Grey  allows  her  son  to  run  such  risks,  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  feel  myself  justified.  You  will  stay  with  me,  love, 
won't  you  ?     You  will  stay  with  your  mother,  my  own  boy." 

George  ran  roaring  away,  screaming  for  Uncle  Philip ;  who 
was  not  at  hand,  however,  to  plead  his  cause. 

"  My  Matilda,"  resimied  the  fond  mother,  "you  are  making 
yourself  a  sad  figure.  You  will  not  be  fit  to  show  yourself  at 
breakfast.  Do  you  suppose  your  papa  ever  saw  such  a  frock 
as  that  ?  There  I  look— -dripping  wet !  Pritchard,  take  Miss 
Matilda,  and  change  all  her  clothes  directly.  So  much  for  my 
allowing  her  to  run  on  the  grass  while  the  dew  is  on  I  Lose 
no  time,  Pritchard,  lest  the  child  should  catch  cold.  Leave 
Miss  Anna  with  me.  Walk  beside  me,  my  Anna.  Ah !  there 
is  papa.  Papa,  we  must  find  some  amusement  for  George  to- 
day, as  I  cannot  think  of  letting  him  go  out  fishing.  Suppose 
we  take  the  children  to  spend  the  morning  with  their  cousins 
atDingleford?" 

"  To-morrow  would  suit  me  better,  my  love,"  replied  the 
husband.  "  Indeed  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  to-day,  or  you 
either,"  And  Mr,  Rowland  lowered  his  voice,  so  as  to  show 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  liability  to  be  overheard. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  there  is  no  hurry,"  replied  the  lady,  aloud. 
"  If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  should  not  make  that  caU  to-day. 
Any  day  will  do  as  well." 

As  Hester  and  Margaret  looked  at  each  other,  they  heard 
the  gentleman  softly  say  "Hush !"  But  Mrs.  Rowland  went 
on  as  audibly  as  ever.  '         * 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Grey's  friends, whoever  and  whatever  they  may  be. 
Any  day  will  do  for  that,  my  dear." 

Not  having  been  yet  forbidden  to  run  before  breakfast, 
Hester  and  Margaret  fled  to  the  summer-house,  to  avoid  hear- 
ing any  more  of  the  domestic  dialogues  of  the  Rowland  family. 

"What  shall  we  do  when  that  woman  calls  ?"  said  Hester. 
*'  How  will  it  be  possible  to  speak  to  her?" 

"  As  we  should  speak  to  any  other  indifferent  person,"  replied 
Margaret.  "  Her  rudeness  is  meant  for  Mrs.  Grey,  not  for  us ; 
for  she  knows  nothing  about  us  :  and  Mrs.  Grey  will  never 
hear  from  us  what  has  passed. — Shall  we  knock  ?"  t 
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In  answer  to  tlie  knock,  they  were  requested  to  enter.  Miss 
Young  rose  in  some  confusion  when  she  found  her  visitors  were 
ether  than  her  pupils :  but  she  was  so  lame  that  Hester  made 
her  sit  down  again,  while  they  drew  seats  for  themselves, 
Ihey  apologised  for  breaking  in  upon  her  with  so  little  cere- 
icony,  but  explained  that  they  were  come  to  be  inmates  at 
Mr.  Grey's  for  some  months,  and  that  they  wished  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  every  resort  of  the 
family  of  which  they  considered  themselves  a  part.  Miss 
Young  was  evidently  pleased  to  see  them.  She  closed  her 
volume,  and  assured  them  they  were  welcome  to  her  apart- 
ment ;  "  For,"  said  she,  "  everybody  calls  it  my  apartment, 
and  why  should  not  I ?" 

"Do  you  spend  all  your  time  here ?**  asked  Hester. 
"  Almost  the  whole  day.  I  have  a  lodging  in  the  village; 
but  I  leave  it  early  these  fine  mornings,  and  stay  here  till 
dark.  I  am  so  lame  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  pass  over 
the  ground  oftener  than  is  necessary  ;  and  I  find  it  pleasanter 
to  see  trees  and  grass  through  every  window  here,  than  to 
look  out  into  the  farrier's  yard, — ^the  only  prospect  from  my 
lodging.  The  furnace  ana  sparks  are  pretty  enough  on  Si, 
winter's  evening,  especially  when  one  is  too  ill  or  too  dismal 
to  do  anything  but  watch  them ;  but  at  this  season  one 
grows  tired  of  old  horse-shoes  and  cinders  ;  and  so  I  sit  here.'* 
To  the  sisters  there  seemed  a  world  of  desolation  in  these 
words.  They  were  always  mourning  for  having  no  brother. 
Here  was  one  who  appeared  to  be  entirely  alone.  From  not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  Margaret  opened  the  book  Miss 
Young  had  laid  aside.  It  was  German — Schiller's  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Every  one  has  something  to  say  about  German 
literature  ;  those  who  do  not  understand  it  asking  whether  it 
is  not  very  mystical,  and  wild,  and  obscure ;  and  those  who 

-  do  understand  it  saying  that  it  is  not  so  at  all.  It  would  be 
a  welcome  novelty  if  the  two  parties  were  to  set  about  finding 
out  what  it  is  to  be  mystical, — a  point  which,  for  aught  that 
is  known  to  the  generality,  is  not  yet  ascertained. — ^Miss  Young 

^  and  her  visitors  did  not  enter  upon  precise  definitions  this 
morning.  These  were  left  for  a  future  occasion.  Meantime 
it  was  ascertained  that  Miss  Young  had  learned  the  German 
language  by  the  aid  of  dictionary  and  grammar  alone,  and 
also  that  if  she  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  one  who 
wished  to  enjoy  what  she  was  enjoying,  she  should  be  glad  to 
afford  any  aid  in  her  power. — ^Hester  was  satisfied  with  thank- 
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ing  her.  She  Tvas  old  enough  to  know  that  learning  a  new 
language  is  a  serious  undertaking.  Margaret  was  somewhat 
younger,  and  ready  for  any  enterprise.  She  thought  she  saw 
before  her  hours  of  long  mornings,  when  she  should  be  glad 
to  escape  from  the  work-table  to  Miss  Young's  companionship 
and  to  study.  The  bright  field  of  German  literature  seemed 
to  open  before  her  to  be  explored.  She  warmly  thanked  Miss 
Young,  and  accepted  her  offered  assistance. 

"  So  you  spend  all  your  days  alone  here,"  said  she,  looking 
round  upon  the  rather  bare  walls,  the  matted  floor,  the 
children's  desks,  and  the  single  shelf  which  held  Miss  Young's 
books. 

"Not  exactly  all  the  day  alone,"  replied  Miss  Young; 
"  the  children  are  with  me  ^yq  hours  a  day,  and  a  set  of  pupils 
from  the  village  comes  to  me  besides,  for  a  spare  hour  of  th^ 
afternoon.  In  this  way  I  see  a  good  many  little  faces  every 
day." 

"  And  some  others  too,  I  should  hope  ;  some  besides  little 
faces?" 

Miss  Young  was  silent,    Margaret  hastened  on — 

"  I  suppose  most  people  would  say  here  what  is  said  every- 
where else  about  the  nobleness  and  privilege  of  the  task  of 
teaching  children.  But  I  do  not  envy  those  who  have  it  to 
do.  I  am  as  fond  of  children  as  -any  one ;  but  then  it  is 
having  them  out  to  play  on  the  grass,  or  romping  with  them 
in  the  nursery,  that  I  like.  '\i^en  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
desks  and  school-books,  I  had  far  rather  study  than  teach." 

"  I  believe  everybody,  except  perhaps  mothers,  would  agree 
with  you,"  said  Ikfiss  Young,  who  was  now,  without  apology, 
plying  her  needle. 

"  Indeed !  then  I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  there's  no  need  to  be  sorry  for  me.  Do 
you  suppose  that  one's  comfort  lies  in  having  a  choice  of 
emplo3rments  ?  My  experience  leads  me  to  think  the  con- 
trary." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  be  happy,"  said  Hester,  "  to  be  tied 
down  to  an  emplojrment  I  did  not  like." 

"  Not  to  a  positively  disgusting  one.  But  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  greatest  number  of  happy  people  may  be  foimd 
busy  in  employments  that  they  have  not  chosen  for  themselves, 
and  never  would  have  chosen." 

"  I  am  afraid  these  very  happy  people  are  haxmted  by  long- 
ings  to  be  doing  something  else."         ,,„,,,,Google 
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*'  Yes :  there  is  their  great  trouble.  They  think,  till  ezpe- 
riaice  makes  them  wiser,  that  if  they  were  only  in  another  set 
of  circumstances,  if  they  only  had  a  choice  what  they  would 
do,  a  chance  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  they  are  conscious 
of,  they  would  do  such  things  as  should  be  the  wonder  and  the 
tenor  of  the  earth.  But  their  powers  may  be  doubted,  if  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  conquest  of  circumstances." 

"So  you  conquer  these  giddy  children,  when  you  had 
rather  be  conquering  German  metaphysicians,  or  — ,  or  — ^ 
what  else?" 

"  There  is  little  to  conquer  in  these  children,"  said  Miss 
Young  ;  "  they  are  very  good  with  me.  I  assure  you  I  have 
much  more  to  conquer  in  myself,  with  regard  to  them.  It  is 
but  little  that  I  can  do  for  them  ;  and  that  little  I  am  apt  to 
despise,  in  the  vain  desire  to  do  more." 

"How  more?" 

"  If  I  had  them  in  a  house  by  myself,  to  spend  their  whole 
time  with  me,  so  that  I  could  educate,  instead  of  merely  teach- 
ing them .  But  here  I  am  doing  just  what  we  were  talk- 
ing of  just  now, — flaying  out  a  pretty-looking  field  of  duty,  in 
which  there  would  probably  be  as  many  thorns  as  in  any 
other.  Teaching  has  its  pleasures, — ^its  great  occasional,  and 
small  daily  pleasures,  though  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  sublime  delights  of  education." 

"  You  must  have  some  of  these  sublime  delights  mixed  in 
with  the  humbler.  You  are,  in  some  degree,  educating  these 
children  while  teaching  them." 

"  Yes  :  but  it  is  more  a  negative  than  a  positive  function, 
a  very  humble  one.  Governesses  to  children  at  home  can  do 
little  more  than  stand  between  children  and  the  faults  of  the 
people  about  them.     I  speak  quite  generally." 

"  Is  such  an  occupation  one  in  which  anybody  can  be  happy  ?" 

"  Why  not,  as  well  as  in  making  pins'  heads,  or  in  nursing 
sick  people,  or  in  cutting  square  blocks  out  of  a  chalk  pit  for 
thirty  years  together,  or  in  any  other  occupation  which  may  be 
ordained  to  prove  to  us  that  happiness  lies  in  the  temper,  and 
not  in  the  object  of  a  pursuit  ?  Are  there  not  free  and  happy 
pin-makers,  and  sick-nurses,  and  chalk-cutters  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  but  they  know  how  much  to  expect.  '  They  have  no 
idea  of  pin-making  in  itself  being  great  happiness." 

"  Just  so.  Well :  let  a  governess  learn  what  to  expect ;  set 
her  free  from  a  hankering  after  happiness  in  her  work,  and 
you  have  a  happy  governess."  .g,,,, ,^ Google 
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**  I  thouglit  sucli  a  thing  was  out  of  tlie  order  of  nature." 

"  Not  quite.  There  have  been  such,  though  there  are  strong 
influences  against  it.  The  expectations  of  all  parties  are  un- 
reasonable ;  and  those  who  are  too  humble,  or  too  amiable, 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  others,  are  discontented  with  themselves, 
when  the  inevitable  disappointment  comes.  There  is  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  evils  of  the  position  of  a  governess — ^be- 
tween the  family  and  the  servants — sl  great  deal  said  that  is 
very  true,  and  always  will  be  true,  while  governesses  have 
proud  hearts,  like  other  people :  but  these  are  slight  evils  in 
comparison  with  the  grand  one  of  the  common  failure  of  the 
relation. — There  I  do  you  hear  that  bell  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?     The  breakfast  bell  ?  " 

*'Yes.  You  must  go.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
inviting  you  here  ;  for  it  is  not,  except  upon  sufferance,  my 
room ;  and  I  have  no  inducement  to  offer.  But  I  may  just 
say,  that  you  wiU  always  be  welcome." 

"  Always  ?  "  said  Margaret.     "  In  and  out  of  school  hoturs  ?  " 

"  In  and  out  of  school  hours,  unless  your  presence  should 
chance  to  turn  my  pupils'  heads.  In  tibat  case,  you  will  not 
be  offended  if  I  ask  you  to  go  away." 

Mary  and  Fanny  had  just  reported  in  the  breakfast-parlour, 
that  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  had  been  "  such  a  time  with  Miss 
Young !"  when  Hester  and  Margaret  entered.  The  testimony 
there  was  all  in  favour  of  Miss  Young.  Mr.  Grey  called  her 
a  most  estimable  young  woman ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  declared 
that,  though  she  could  not  agree  with  her  on  all  points,  and 
decidedly  thought  that  she  overrated  Matilda  Rowland's 
talents,  she  was  convinced  that  her  children  enjoyed  great 
advantages  under  her  care.  Sophia  added,  that  she  was  very 
superior, — quite  learned.  Mrs.  Grey  further  explained  that, 
though  now  so  much  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  her  daughters' 
education,  no  one  could  have  an  idea  of  the  trouble  she  had 
had  in  getting  the  plan  arranged.  It  had  seemed  a  pity  that 
the  Rowlands  and  her  children  should  not  learn  together : 
it  was  such  an  advantage  for  children  to  learn  together !  But 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  made  a  thousand  difficulties.  After  break- 
fast, she  would  show  her  young  friends  the  room  which  she 
had  proposed  should  be  the  school-room,— as  airy  and  advan- 
tageous in  every  way  as  could  be  imagined  :  but  Mrs.  Rowland 
had  objected  that  she  could  not  have  Matilda  and  George  come 
out  in  all  weathers, — as  if  they  would  have  had  to  walk  a  mile, 
instead  of  just  the  sweep  of  the  gravel-walk !  Mrs.  Rowland 
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I 

j  had  proposed  that  her  back-parlour  should  be  the  school- 
I  room :  but  really  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of, — ^so  small  and 
close,  and  such  a  dull  room  for  Miss  Young  I  The  gentfemen 
had  been  obliged  to  take  it  up  at  last.  Nobody  could  ever 
find  out  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  thought  of  the  summer- 
house,  though  she  was  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  Mr. 
Eowland  was  not  in  the  habit  of  having  such  clever  ideas ; 
but,  however,  it  was  soon  settled.  The  summer-house  was  so 
exactly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  gardens,  that 
really  no  objection  had  been  left  for  Mrs.  Rowland  to  make. 
She  came  as  near  to  it  as  she  could,  however ;  for  she  had  had 
the  walk  covered  in  at  great  expense  from  her  garden-door  to 
the  summer-house,  when  everybody  knew  she  did  not  mind  her 
children  getting  wet  at  other  times  on  the  grass  before  the  dew 
was  ofiT. 

"  And  the  covered  way  is  quite  an  eyesore  from  the  draw- 
ing-room windows,"  added  Sophia. 

"  Quite,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  ;  "  and  it  can  be  seen  from  ours, 
as  I  dare  say  you  observed  last  night.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  entered  into  her  calculations  when  she  had  it  made." 

Mr.  Grey  inquired  about  the  arrangements  for  the  morning, 
and  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service.  It  happened  to  be 
a  leisure  morning  with  him,  and  he  did  not  know  when  he 
might  have  anotiier  at  command.  Sophia  reminded  her 
father  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  ladies  of  the  family 
to  go  out,  when  they  were  expecting  the  neighbours  to  call : 
and  this  brought  on  another  speculation  as  to  who  would  call, 
— and  especially  when  the  Rowlands  might  be  looked  for. 
Hester  and  Margaret  believed  they  could  have  settled  this 
matter ;  but  they  forbore  to  speak  of  what  they  had  over- 
heard. They  began  to  wonder  whether  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Rowland  was  to  be  served  up  with  every  meal,  for  a  continu- 
ance ;  and  Hester  found  her  anticipations  of  delight  in  a 
country  life  somewhat  damped,  by  the  idea  of  the  frowning 
ghost  of  the  obnoxious  lady  being  for  ever  present 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IfOBKIKa  CALLS. 


The  little  girls  had  been  dismissed  to  the  school-room  before 
Mr.  Grey  had  finally  pushed  away  his  tea-cup.  Not  being 
wanted  by  the  ladies,  he  walked  off  to  his  timber-yard,  and 
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Lis  wife  followed  to  ask  him  some  question  not  intended  for 
the  general  ear.  Sophia  was  struck  with  a  sudden  panic  at 
being  left  alone  with  the  strangers,  and  escaped  by  another 
door  into  the. store-room.  As  the  last  traces  of  the  breakfast 
things  vanished,  Hester  exclaimed — 

"  So  we  may  please  ourselves,  it  seems,  as  to  what  we  are 
to  do  with  our  morning !" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Margaret.  "  Do  let  us  get  down  to  the 
meadow  we  see  from  our  window — ^the  meadow  that  looks  so 
flat  and  green!  "We  may  very  well  take  two  hours'  grace 
before  we  need  sit  down  here  in  form  and  order." 

Hester  was  willing,  and  the  bonnets  were  soon  on.  As 
Margaret  was  passing  down  stairs  again,  she  saw  Mrs.  Grey 
and  Sophia  whispering  in  a  room,  die  door  of  which  stood 
open.  She  heard  it  shut  instantly,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
sultation soon  appeared.  Just  as  the  sisters  were  turning  out 
of  the  house,  Sophia  ran  after  them  to  say  that  mamma  wished 
they  would  be  so  good  as  to  defer  their  walk;  mamma  was 
afraid  that  if  they  were  seen  abroad  in  the  village,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  receive  visitors :  mamma 
would  rather  that  they  should  stay  within  this  morning. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back  ;  and  Hester  threw 
down  her  bonnet  with  no  very  good  grace,  as  she  observed 
to  her  sister  that,  to  all  appearance,  a  town  life  was  more  free 
than  a  country  one,  after  all. 

"  Let  us  do  our  duty  fully  this  first  morning,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  Look,  I  am  going  to  carry  down  my  work-bag ; 
and  you  shall  see  me  sit  on  the  same  chair  from  this  hour  till 
dinner-time,  imless  I  receive  directions  to  the  contrary." 

The  restraint  did  not  amount  to  this.  Hester's  chair  was 
placed  opposite  to  Mrs.  Grey,  who  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in 
gazing  at  her,  and  in  indulging  in  audible  hints  and  visible 
winks  and  nods  about  her  beauty,  to  every  lady  visitor  who 
sat  near  her.  Margaret  might  place  herself  where  she 
pleased.  In  the  intervals  of  ihe  visits  of  the  morning,  she 
was  treated  with  a  diversity  of  entertainments  by  Sophia,  who 
occasionally  summoned  her  to  the  window  to  see  how  Matilda 
Rowland  was  allowed  to  run  across  the  road  to  her  grand- 
mamma's, without  so  much  as  a  hat  upon  her  head, — ^to  see 
Jim  Bird,  the  oldest  man  in  the  parish  (believed  to  be  near  a 
hundred),  who  was  resting  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  hedge, 
•—to  see  the  peacock  which  had  been  sent  as  a  present  from 
Sir  William  Hunter  to  Mr.  James,  the  lawyer,  and  which  was 
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a  great  nuisance  from  its  screaming, — ^to  say  whether  the  two 
little  Reeves,  dropping  their  curtseys  as  they  went  home  from 
school,  were  not  little  beauties, — and,  in  short,  to  witness  all 
the  village  spectacles  which  present  themselves  before  the 
window^  of  an  acute  observer  on  a  fine  spring  morning.  The 
young  ladies  had  to  return  to  their  seats  as  oflen  as  wheels 
were  heard,  or  the  approach  of  parasols  was  discerned. 

Among  the  earliest  visitors  were  Mrs.  Enderby  and  her 
redoubtable  son,  Mr.  Philip.  Mrs.  Enderby  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  brisk,  little  old  lady,  who  was  rather  apt  to  talk  herself 
quite  out  of  breath,  but  who  had  evidently  a  stronger  tendency 
still  ;  and  that  was,  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  everything 
and  everybody.  She  smiled  smiles  full  of  meaning  and  assent 
in  return  for  Mrs.  Grey's  winks  about  Hester's  beauty ;  and 
really  cheered  Hester  with  accounts  of  how  good  everybody 
was  at  Deerbrook.  She  was  thankfiil  that  her  maid  Phoebe 
was  better;  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Grey  would  not  fail  to  inquire; 
really  Phoebe  was  very  much  better  ;  the  influenza  had  left 
sad  effects,  but  they  were  dispersing.  It  would  be  a  pity  the 
girl  should  not  quite  recover,  for  she  was  a  most  invaluable 
servant — such  a  servant  as  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  credit  of  restoring  her  belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  in- 
deed had  done  everything.  She  supposed  the  ladies  would 
soon  be  seeing  Mr.  Hope.  He  was  extremely  busy,  as  every- 
body knew — ^had  very  large  practice  now  ;  but  he  always 
contrived  to  find  time  for  everything.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  time  for  everything.  There  was  her  dear 
daughter,  PrisciUa  (Mrs.  Rowland,  whose  husband  was  Mr. 
Grey's  partner) ;  Priscilla  devoted  her  life  to  her  children 
(and  dear  children  they  were);  and  no  one  who  knew  what 
she  did  for  her  children  would  expect  anything  more  from 
her;  but,  indeed,  those  who  knew  best,  she  herself,  for  in- 
stance, were  fully  satisfied  that  her  dear  Priscilla  did  wonders,  r 
The  apology  for  Mrs.  Rowland,  in  case  she  should  not  call, 
was  made  not  without  ingenuity.  Hester  iully  understood  it; 
and  Mrs.  Grey  showed  by  her  bridling  that  it  was  not  lost 
upon  her  either. 

Mr.  Enderby,  meanwhile,  was  behaving  ciyilly  to  Margaret 
and  Sophia  ;  ihat  is  to  say,  he  was  somewhat  more  than 
merely  civil  to  Margaret,  and  somewhat  less  to  Sophia.  It 
was  obviously  not  without  reason  that  Sophia  had  complained 
of  his  hauteur.  He  could  not,  as  Sydney  had  pleaded,  help 
being  tall ;  but  he  might  have  helped  the  excessive  frigidity 
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•with  wliicli  he  stood  upright  till  invited  to  sit  down.  The  fact 
was,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Grej's 
family  made  very  free  with  his"  sister*s  name  and  affairs  ;  and 
though  he  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  diefend 
all  she  said  and  did,  he  felt  some  very  natural  emotions  of  dislike 
towards  those  who  were  always  putting  the  worst  construction 
upon  the  whole  of  her  conduct.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Grey's 
influence  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  peace  and  good  under- 
stMiding,  and  he  thought  he  perceived  that  Sydney^  with  the 
shrewdness  which  some  boys  show  very  early,  was  more  or 
less  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  the  feud  between  the  partners' 
wives  and  daughters  ;  and  towards  these  members  of  the  Grey 
family,  Mr.  Enderby  felt  nothing  but  good-will ;  he  talked 
politics  with  Mr.  Grey  in  the  shrubbery  after  church  on  Sun- 
day, executed  commissions  for  him  in  London,  and  sent  him 
game  :  and  Sydney  was  under  obligations  to  him  for  many  a 
morning  of  sport,  and  many  a  service  such  as  gentlemen  who 
are  not  above  five-and-twenty  and  its  freaks  can  render  to 
boys  entering  their  teens.  Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of 
women  genexally,  from  the  particular  specimens  which  had 
come  in  his  way,  he  had  too  much  sense  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  to  include  Mrs.  Grey's  guests  in  the  dislike  he  felt  to- 
wards herself,  or  to  suppose  that  they  must  necessarily  share 
her  disposition  towards  his  relations.  Jrerhap^  he  felt,  unknown 
to  himself,  some  inclination  to  prepossess  them  in  favoHT  of 
his  connections ;  to  stretch  his  complaisance  a  little,  as  a  pre- 
caution  against  the  prejudices  with  which  he  knew  Mrs.  Grey 
would  attempt  to  occupy  their  minds.  However  this  might 
be,  he  was  as  amicable  with  Margaret  as  his  mother  was  with 
her  sister. 

He  soon  found  out  that  the  strangers  were  more  interested 
about  the  natural  features  of  Deerbrook  than  about  its  gossip. 
He  was  amused  at  the  earnestness  of  Margaret's  inquiries  about 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  laughingly  promised 
that  she  should  see  every  nook  within  twenty  miles. 

**  People  always  care  least  about  what  ^ey  have  just  at 
hand,"  said  he.  "  I  dare  say,  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  you  have 
never  seen  a  glass-bottle  blown,  or  a  tea-tray  painted?" 

"  If  1  have,"  said  Margaret,  **  I  know  many  ladies  in  Bir- 
xningham  who  have  not." 

**  You  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  if  you  find  some  ladies 
in  ]>eerbrook  who  do  not  ride,  and  who  can  tell  you  no  more 
«f  the  pretty  places  near  dian  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
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Whitechapel.  They  keep  their  best  sights  for  stiMigers,  aiul 
not  for  common  use.  I  am,  in  reality,  only  a  visitor  at  Deer- 
brook.  I  do  ^ot  live  here,  and  never  did ;  yet  I  am  better 
able  to  be  your  guide  than  almost  any  resident.  The  ladies, 
especially,  are  extremely  domestic :  ihey  are  far  too  busy  to 
have  ever  looked  about  them.  But  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Grey, 
and " 

"  Oh,  pray,  do  not  trouble  Mr.  Grey !  He  has  too  much 
business  on  his  hands  already  ;  and  he  is  so  kind,  he  will  be 
putting  himself  out  of  his  way  for  us ;  and  all  we  want  is  to 
be  in  the  open  air  in  the  fields." 

"  *  All  you  want !'  very  like  starlings  in  a  cage ;"  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  was  smiling  at  the  well-known  speech  of  the 
starling  ;  but  he  did  not  quote  it  "  My  mother  is  now  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Hope  finds  time  for  everything :  and  she  is  right. 
He  will  help  us.  You  must  see  Hope,  and  you  must  like 
him.  He  is  the  great  boast  of  the  place,  next  to  the  new  sign." 

"  Is  the  sign  remarkable,  or  only  new  ?" 

"  Very  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  if  not  for  beauty.  It  is 
*  The  Bonnet  so  Blue  :' — a,  lady's  bonnet  of  blue  satin,  with 
brown  bows,  or  whatever  you  may  call  the  trimming  when 
jou  see  it  ;  and  we  are  favoured  besides  with  a  portrait  of 
the  milliner,  holding  the  bonnet  so  blue.  We  talk  nearly  as 
much  of  this  sign  as  of  Mr.  Hope ;  but  you  must  see  them 
both,  and  tell  us  which  you  like  best." 

"  We  have  seen  Mr.  Hope.    He  was  here  yesterday  evening." 

"  WeU,  then,  you  must  see  him  again  ;  and  you  must  not 
think  the  worse  of  him  for  his  being  praised  by  everybody 
you  meet.     It  is  no  ordinary  case  of  a  village  apothecary." 

Margaret  laughed;  so  little  did  Mr.  Hope  look  like  the 
village  apothecary  of  her  imagination. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  know  something  of  the  predilection  of 
villagers  for  their  apothecary, — ^how  the  young  people  wonder 
that  he  always  cures  everybody ;  and  how  the  old  people 
could  not  live  without  him ;  and  how  the  poor  folks  take  him 
for  a  sort  of  magician  ;  and  how  he  obtains  more  knowledge 
of  human  affairs  than  any  other  kind  of  man.  But  Hope  is, 
though  a  very  ha^py  man,  not  this  sort  of  privileged  person. 
His  friends  are  so  attached  to  him  that  they  confide  to  him  all 
their  own  affairs ;  but  they  respect  him  too  ^luch  to  gossip  at 
large  to  him  of  other  people's.  I  see  you  do  not  know  how 
to  credit  this* ;  but  I  assure  you,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
Deerbrook  are  as  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  gossip  as  lus/ 
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villagers  in  England,  Hope  knows  little  more  than  yon  do  at 
this  moment  about  who  are  upon  terms  and  who  are  not." 

"  My  sister  and  I  must  learn  his  art  of  ignorance,"  said 
Margaret.  "  J£  it  be  really  true  that  the  place  is  full  of 
quarrels,  we  shall  be  afraid  to  stay,  tmless  we  can  contrive  to 
know  nothing  about  them." 

"  Oh,  do  not  suppose  we  are  worse  than  others  who  live  in 
villages.  Since  our  present  rector  came,  We  have  risen  some- 
what above  the  rural  average  of  peace  and  quiet." 

"  And  the  coxmtry  has  always  been  identical  with  the  idea 
of  peace  and  quiet  to  us  town-bred  people !"  said  Margaret. 

"  And  very  properly,  in  one  sense.  But  if  you  leave  be- 
hind the  din  of  streets  for  the  sake  of  stepping  forth  from 
your  work-table  upon  a  soft  lawn,  or  of  looking  out  upon  the 
old  church-steeple  among  the  trees,  while  you  hear  nothing 
but  bleating  and  chirping,  you  must  expect  some  set-off 
against  such  advantages  :  and  that  set-off  is  the  being  among 
a  small  number  of  people,  who  are  always  busy  looking  into 
one  another's  small  concerns." 

"  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  evil,"  said  Margaret.  "  From 
what  you  were  saying  just  now,  it  appears  that  it  may  be 
avoided." 

"  From  what  I  was  saying  about  Hope.  Yes  ;  such  an  one 
as  Hope  may  get  all  the  good  out  of  every  situation,  without 
its  evils ;  but ^** 

"  But  nobody  else,"  said  Margaret,  smiling.  "  Well,  Hester 
and  I  must  try  whether  we  cannot  have  to  do  with  lawns  and 
sheep  for  a  few  months,  without  quarrelling  or  having  to  do 
with  quarrels." 

"And  what  if  you  are  made  the  subject  of  quarrels?" 
asked  Mr.  Enderby.  "  How  are  you  to  help  yourselves  in 
that  case?" 

"  How  does  Mr.  Hope  help  himself  in  that  case?" 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  whole  place 
is  agreed  about  him  at  present.  Every  one  will  tell  you  that 
never  was  society  so  blessed  in  a  medical  man  before ; — ^from 
the  rector  and  my  mother,  who  never  quarrel  with  anybody, 
down  to  the  village  scold.  I  am  not  going  to  prepossess  you 
against  even  our  village  scold,  by  tdling  her  name.  You 
\inll  know  it  in  time,  though  your  first  acquaintance  mil 
probably  be  with  her  voice." 

^'So  we  are  to  hear  somethiDg  beside  bleating  aiid 
chirping  ?"  ed  by  Google 
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A  tremendous  knock  at  the  door  occurred,  as  if  in  answer 
to  this.  All  the  conversation  in  the  room  suddenly  stopped, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eowland  walked  in. 

"  This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Rowland,"  observed  Mr.  Enderby 
to  Margaret. 

"  This  is  my  daughter  PrisciUa,  Mrs.  Rowland,"  said  Mrs. 
Enderby  to  Hester. 

Both  sisters  were  annoyed  at  feeling  timid  and  nervous  on 
being  introduced  to  the  lady.  There  is  something  imposing  in 
hearing  a  mere  name  very  often,  in  the  proof  that  the  person  it 
belongs  to  fills  a  large  space  in  people's  minds  :  and  when  the 
person  is  thus  frequently  named  with  fear  and  dislike,  an  idea 
is  originated  of  a  conunand  over  powers  of  evil  which  makes 
the  actual  presence  absolutely  awful.  This  seemed  now  to  be 
felt  by  all.  Sophia  had  nothing  to  say:  Mrs.  Grey's  head 
twitched  nervously,  while  she  turned  from  one  to  another  with 
slight  remarks :  Mrs.  Enderby  ran  on  about  their  having  all 
happened  to  call  at  once,  and  its  being  quite  a  family  party 
in  Mrs.  Grey's  parlour ;  and  Mr.  Philip's  flow  of  conversa- 
tion had  stopped.  Margaret  thought  he  was  trying  to  help 
laughing. 

The  caU  could  not  be  an  agreeable  one.  The  partners' 
ladies  quoted  their  own  children's  sayings  about  school  and 
Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Yotmg's  praise  of  the  children ;  and 
each  vied  with  the  other  in  eulogium  on  Miss  Young,  evi- 
dently on  the  ground  of  her  hopes  of  Fanny  and  Mary  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Matilda,  George,  and  Anna,  on  the  other. 
Mrs.  Enderby  interposed  praises  of  all  the  children,  while  Mr. 
Rowland  engaged  Hestet's  attention,  calling  oflf  her  observa- 
tion and  his  own  from  the  sparring  of  ^e  rival  mothers. 
Philip  informed  Margaret  at  length,  that  George  was  a  fine  little 
fellow,  who  would  make  a  good  sportsman.  There  was  some 
pleasure  in  taking  such  a  boy  out  fishing.  But  Mr.  Philip 
had  lighted  on  a  dangerous  topic,  as  he  soon  found.  His  sister 
heard  what  he  was  saying,  and  began  an  earnest  protest  against 
little  boys  fishing,  on  account  of  the  danger,  and  against  any 
-  idea  that  she  would  allow  her  George  to  run  any  such  risks. 
^  Of  course,  this  made  Mrs.  Grey  fire  up,  as  at  an  imputation 
upon  her  care  of  her  son  Sydney ;  and  before  the  rest  of  the 
company  could  talk  down  the  dispute,  it  bore  too  much  of  the 
appearance  of  a  recrimination  about  the  discharge  of  maternal 
duties.    Margaret  drought  that,  but  for  the  relationship,  Mrs. 
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Bowland  might  fairly  be  concluded  to  be  tbe  village  scold 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Enderby.  It  was  impossible  that  he  coTild 
have  been  speaking  of  his  sister ;  but  Deerbrook  was  an  unfor- 
tunate place  if  it  contained  a  more  unamiable  person  than  she 
appeared  at  this  moment.  The  faces  of  the  two  ladies  were 
still  flushed  with  excitement  when  Mr.  Hope  came  in.  The 
sisters  thought  he  appeared  like  a  good  genius,  so  amiable  did 
the  party  grow  on  his  entrance.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  as 
great  a  favourite  with  the  Rowlands  as  with  the  other  femily; 
so  friendly  was  the  gentleman,  and  so  gracious  the  lady;  while 
Mr.  Hope  was,  to  all  appearance,  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  any  unpleasant  feelings  among  his  neighbours.  The  talk 
flowed  on  about  the  concerns  of  personages  of  the  viUage,  about 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  about  the  poets  of  the  age,  and 
what  kind  of  poetry  was  most  read  in  Deerbrook,  and  how  the 
book  society  went  on,  till  aU  had  grown  cordial,  and  some 
began  to  propose  to  be  hospitable.  Mrs.  Eowland  hoped  for 
the  honour  of  seeing  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  one  day  the  next 
week,  when  Mr.  Rowland  should  have  returned  from  a  little 
excursion  of  business.  Mrs.  Enderby  wondered  whether  she 
could  prevail  on  aU  her  young  friends  to  spend  an  evening 
with  her  before  her  son  left  Deerbrook  ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  gave 
notice  that  she  should  shortly  issue  her  invitations  to  those 
with  whom  she  wished  her  young  cousins  to  become  better 
acquainted. 

All  went  right  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.  When  the 
Enderbys  and  Rowlands  went  away,  the  Levitts  came.  When 
Dr.  Levitt  inquired  about  the  schools  of  Birmingham,  it  could 
not  but  come  out  that  Hester  and  Margaret  were  dissenters. 
Yet,  as  they  were  desired  to  observe,  he  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  shocked,  and  his  manner  was  just  as  kind  to  them  after 
this  disclosure  as  before.  He  was  pronounced  a  very  liberal 
man.  Mr.  Hope  was  asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
complacently  related  the  events  of  the  morning  to  her  husband 
as  he  took  his  place  at  table.  Deerbrook  had  done  its  duty  to 
Hester  and  Margaret  pretty  well  for  the  first  day.  Everybody 
of  consequence  had  called  but  the  AndersonS|  and  ikey  would 
no  doubt  oome  on  Sunday. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MEADOWS. 

The  aftanoon  was  the  time  when  Miss  Young's  pupils  prac- 
tised tlie  mysteries  of  the  needle.  Little  girls  are  not  usuaUy 
fond  of  sewing.  Till  they  become  clever  enough  to  have 
devices  of  their  own,  to  cut  out  a  doll's  petticoat,  or  contrive  a 
pincushion  to  surprise  mamma,  sewing  is  a  mere  galling  of 
the  fingers  and  strain  upon  the  patience.  Everj  wry  stitdh 
shows,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  remarked  upon :  the  seam  or 
hem  seems  longer  the  oftener  it  is  measured,  till  the  little 
workwoman  becomes  capable  of  the  enterprise  of  despatching 
a  whole  one  at  a  sitting ;  after  which  the  glory  is  found  to 
ameliorate  the  toil,  and  diere  is  a  chance  that  the  girl  may 
become  fond  of  sewing. 

Miss  Young's  pupils  had  not  arrived  at  this  stage.  It  was  a 
mystery  to  them  that  Miss  Young  could  sit  sewing,  as  faat  as 
hi^  needle  could  fly,  for  the  whole  ailemoon,  and  during  the 
intervals  of  their  lessons  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
told  them  that  some  of  her  pleasantest  hours  were  those  which 
she  passed  ia  this  employment :  and  that  she  thought  they 
would  perhaps  grow  as  fond  of  work  as  their  sister  Sophia 
before  they  were  as  old  as  she.  With  languid  steps  did  the 
twins  return  to  the  house  this  afternoon  for  another  pair  of 
shirt-sleeves,  and  to  show  manmia  the  work  they  had  finished. 
Hand  in  hand,  as  usual,  and  carrying  up  for  judgment  their 
last  nerformance,  they  entered  the  house.  In  a  yerj  different 
mood  did  they  return.  Bunning,  skipping,  and  jumping,  they 
burst  again  into  the  summer-house. 

''Miss  Young,  6b^  Miss  Young,  we  are  to  have  a  holiday!" 

''Maznma  sends  her  compliments  to  you.  Miss  Young,  and 
'  she  hopes  you  will  give  us  a  holiday.  It  is  a  fine  afternoon, 
she  thinks,  and  my  cousins  have  never  gathered  cowslips ;  and 
we  are  all  going  into  the  meadow  lor  a  cowslip-fathering;  and 
Mr.  Rajpe  will  come  to  us  there.  He  has  to  go  somewhere 
now,  but  he  will  come  to  us  before  we  have  half  done." 

Matilda  Bowland  looked  full  of  dismay  till  she  was  told  that 
Mrs.  Grey  hoped  she  would  be  (^  the  party,  and  begged  that 
she  would  go  directly  and  ask  her  mamma's  leave; 

"  Wbat  a  quantity  of  cowslips  we  shall  get  I"  observed  Mary, 
as  she  took  down  Fanny's  basket  from,  the  nail  opn  which  it 
hung,  and  then  her  own.     ''  We  are  each  to  have  a  basket^ 
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mamma  says,  that  we  may  not  quarrel.  What  shall  we  do 
with  such  a  quantity  of  cowslips?" 

"Make  tea  of  them,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Fanny.  "We 
may  dry  them  in  this  window,  may  not  we,  Miss  Yoimg? 
And  we  will  give  you  some  of  our  cowslip  tea." 

Miss  Young  smiled  and  thanked  them.  She  did  not  pro- 
mise to  drink  any  of  the  promised  tea.  She  had  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  cowslip-drying  of  her  young  days,  when 
the  picked  flowers  lay  in  a  window  till  they  were  laced  aU 
over  with  cobwebs ;  and  when  they  were  at  length  popped 
into  the  teapot  with  all  speed,  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  were 
mouldy.  She  remembered  the  good-natured  attempts  of  her 
father  and  mother  to  swallow  a  doll's  cupfdl  of  her  cowslip 
tea,  rather  than  discourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which,  now 
that  she  had  lost  those  whom  she  loved,  was  all  that  she  had 
to  trust  to. 

"  Fanny,"  said  Mary,  with  eyes  wide  open,  "  cannot  we  have 
a  feast  here  for  my  cousins,  when  we  make  our  cowslip  tea?" 

"A  feast !  Oh,  that  would  be  grand  I"  replied  Fanny.  "I 
have  a  shilling,  and  so  have  you ;  and  we  could  buy  a  good 
many  nice  things  for  that :  and  Matilda  Rowland  will  lend  us 
her  doll's  dishes  to  put  with  ours.  Miss  Young,  will  you  let  us 
have  our  feast  here,  one  afternoon  ?  We  wiU  ask  my  cousins, 
without  telling  them  anything;  and  they  will  be  so  surprised !" 

Miss  Young  promised  everything,  engaged  not  to  tell, 
smoothed  their  hair,  tied  their  bonnets,  and  sent  them  away 
quite  happy  with  their  secret. 

Such  a  holiday  as  this  was  one  of  Miss  Young's  few  plea- 
sures. There  were  several  occasions  in  the  year  when  she 
could  make  sure  beforehand  of  some  hours  to  herself.  Her 
Sundays  were  much  occupied  with  the  Sunday-school,  and 
with  intercourse  with  poor  neighbours  whom  she  could  not 
meet  on  any  other  day :  but  Christmas-day,  the  day  of  the 
aimual  fair  of  Deerbrook,  and  two  or  three  more,  were  her 
own.  These  were,  however,  so  appropriated,  long  before,  to 
some  object,  that  they  lost  much  of  their  character  of  holidays. 
Her  true  holidays  were  such  as  the  afternoon  of  this  day, — 
hours  suddenly  set  free,  little  gifts  of  leisure  to  be  spent 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment.  Let  none  pretend  to 
understand  the  value  of  such  whose  lives  are  aU  leisure  ;  who 
take  up  a  book  to  pass  the  time ;  who  saunter  in  gardens 
because  there  are  no  morning  visits  to  make ;  who  exaggerate 
the  writing  of  a  family  letter  into  important  business.     Such 
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have  their  own  enjojrments :  but  they  know  nothing  of  the 
paroxysm  of  pleasure  of  a  really  hardworking  person  on  hearing 
the  door  shut  which  excludes  the  business  of  life,  and  leaves 
the  delight  of  free  thoughts  and  hands.  The  worst  part  of 
it  is  the  having  to  decide  how  to  make  the  most  of  liberty. 
Miss  Young  was  not  long  in  settling  this  point.  She  just 
glanced  up  at  her  shelf  of  books,  and  down  upon  her  drawing- 
board,  and  abroad  through  the  south  window,  and  made  up 
her  mind.  The  acacia  with  its  fresh  bxmches  of  blossoms 
was  waving  above  the  window,  casting  in  flickering  shadows 
upon  the  floor :  the  evergreens  of  the  shrubbery  twinkled  in 
the  sun,  as  the  light  breeze  swept  over  them :  ^e  birds  were 
chirruping  all  about,  and  a  yellow  butterfly  alighted  and 
trembled  on  the  window-sill  at  the  moment.  It  was  one  of 
the  softest  and  gayest  days  of  spring  ;  and  the  best  thing  was 
to  do  nothing  but  enjoy  it.  She  moved  to  the  south  window 
with  her  work,  and  sewed  or  let  the  wind  blow  upon  her  &ce 
as  she  looked  out. 

The  landscape  was  a  wide  one.  Far  beyond,  and  some- 
what below  the  garden  and  shrubberies  in  which  the  summer- 
house  stood,  flat  meadows  stretched  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  were  the  park  woods.  All  was 
bathed  in  the  afternoon  simshine,  except  where  a  tree  here  and 
there  cast  a  flake  of  shadow  upon  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 

*'  It  is  a  luxury,"  thought  the  gazer,  "  for  one  who  cannot 
move  aboixt  to  sit  here  and  look  abroad.  •  I  wonder  whether  I 
should  have  been  with  the  party  if  I  had  not  been  lame. 
I  dare  say  something  would  have  taken  off  from  the  pleasure 
if  I  had.  But  how  well  I  can  remember  what  the  pleasure  is ! 
the  jumping  stiles — ^the  feel  of  the  turf  xmderfoot, — ^the  run- 
ning after  every  flower,— the  going  wherever  one  has  a  fancy 
to  go, — ^how  well  I  remember  it  all  I  And  yet  it  gives  me  a 
sort  of  surprise  to  see  the  activity  of  these  children,  and  how 
little  they  are  aware  of  what  their  privilege  is.  I  fancy,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  is  more  in  the  recollection  of  aU  such 
natural  enjoyments  than  at  the  moment.  It  is  so  with  me,  and 
I  believe  with  everybody.  This  very  landscape  is  moi^e 
beautiful  to  me  in  the  dark  night  when  I  cannot  sleep,  than  at 
this  very  moment,  when  it  looks  its  best  and  brightest:  and 
surely  this  is  the  great  difference  between  that  sort  of  pleasures 
and  those  which  come  altogether  from  within.  The  delight 
of  a  happy  mood  of  mind  is  beyond  everything  at  the  time  ; 
it  sets  one  above  all  that  can  happen ;  it  steeps  one  in  heaven 
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itself;  but  one  cannot  recall  it :  one  can  only  remember  that 
it  was  so.  The  delight  of  being  in  such  a  place  as  those 
woods  is  generally  more  or  less  spoiled  at  the  time  by  trifles 
which  are  forgotten  afterwards ;— oneis  hungry,  or  tired,  or  a 
little  vexed  with  somebody,  or  doubtful  whether  somebody 
else  is  not  vexed ;  bnt  then  the  remembrance  is  pnr^y 
delicions, — ^brighter  in  sunshine,  softer  in  shade, — ^wholly 
tempered  to  what  is  genial.  The  imagination  is  a  better 
medium  than  the  eye.  This  is  surely  the  reason  why  Byron 
could  not  write  poetry  on  Lake  Iieman,  but  found  he  must 
wait  till  he  got  within  four  walls.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  all  more  moved  by  the  slightest  glimpses  of  good  descrip- 
tions in  books  than  by  the  amplitude  of  the  same  objects 
before  our  eyes.  I  used  to  wonder  how  that  was,  when,  as  a 
child,  I  read  the  openings  of  scenes  and  books  in  'Paradise 
Lost.'  I  saw  plenty  of  summer  sunrises  ;  but  none  of  them 
gave  me  a  feelmg  like  the  two  Hues, 

*  Now  mom,her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  cHme 
Advancmg,  sowed  (he  earth  with  orient  pearL' 

If  all  this  be  so,  our  lot  is  more  equalised  than  is  commonly 
thought.  Once  having  received  pictures  into  our  minds,  and 
possessing  a  clear  eye  in  the  mind  to  see  them  with,  the  going 
about  to  obtain  more  is  not  of  very  great  consequence.  This 
comforts  one  fer  prisoners  suffering  carcere  duro,  and  £3r 
tbwnii^ople  who  cannot  often  get  out  of  the  streets  ;  and  for 
lame  people  like  me,  who  see  others  tripping  over  commona 
and  through  fields  where  we  cannot  go.  I  wish  there  was  a» 
much  contort  the  other  way, — about  such  as  suffer  firom  un- 
happy moods  of  mind,  and  know  little  of  the  joy  of  the  highesL 
It  would  be  a  small  gain  to  them  to  fly  like  birds, — ^to  see  like 
the  eagle  itself.*--  Oh,  there  are  the  children !  So  that  is  their 
cowslip  meadow  1  How  like  children  they  aU  look  together, 
down  on  the  grass ! — ^gathering  cowslips,  I  suppose.  The  two 
in  black  are  more  eager  about  it  than  Sophia.  She  sits  on 
the  stile  while  they  are  busy.  The  children  are  holding  forth 
to  their  cousins, — ^teaching  them  something,  evidently.  How 
I  love  to  overlook  people, — ^to  watch  them  acting  uncon- 
sciously, and  speculate  for  them  I  It  is  the  most  tempting  thing 
in  the  world  to  contrast  the  little  affairs  one  sees  them  busy 
about,  with  the  very  serious  ones  which  await  them, — ^which 
await  every  one.  There  are  those  two  strax^ers  busy  gather- 
ing cowslips,  and  perhaps  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the 
&»h  pleasure  of  the  air  and  the  grass,  and  the  scent  of  their 
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flowers,— iheir  mindB  quite  filled  with  the  spirit  of  liie  spring, 
when  who  knows  what  may  be  awaiting  them !  Love  may  be 
just  at  hand.  The  tempest  of  passion  may  be  brewing  under 
Hiis  soft  sunshine.  They  think  themselves  now  as  full  of 
happioess  as  possible ;  and  a  little  while  hence,  upon  a  few 
woids  spoken,  a  glance  exchanged,  they  may  be  in  such  a 
heaven  of  bliss  that  they  wiU  smile  at  their  own  ignorance  in 
being  so  well  pleased  to-day.  Oi — but  I  pray  they  may 
escape  the  other  chance.  Neither  of  them  knows  anything  oi 
that  misery  yet,  I  am  confident.  They  both  look  too  young, 
too  open,  too  free  to  have  really  sufiered. — ^I  wonder  whether 
it  is  foolish  to  fancy  already  that  one  of  them  may  be  settled 
here.  It  can  hardly  be  foolish,  when  the  thought  occurs  so 
naturally  :  and  these  great  affairs  of  life  lie  distinctly  under 
the  eye  of  such  as  are  themselves  cut  off  from  them.  I  am 
out  of  the  game,  and  why  should  not  I  look  upon  its  chances  ? 
I  am  quite  alone ;  and  why  should  I  not  watch  for  others  ? 
Every  situation  has  its  privileges  and  its  obligations. — What 
is  it  to  be  alone,  and  to  be  let  alone,  aslam?  Itistobe 
put  into  a  post  of  observation  on  others:  but  the  knowledge 
so  gained  is  an3rthing  but  a  good  if  it  stops  at  mere  knowledge, 
—if  it  does  not  make  me  ^el  and  act.  Women  who  have 
what  I  am  not  to  have,  a  home,  an  intimate,  a  perpetual  call 
out  of  themselves,  nxay  go  on  more  safely,  perhaps,  without  any 
thought  for  themselves, than  I  with  all  my  best  consideration: 
but  I,  with  the  blessing  of  a  peremptory  vocation,  which  is  to 
stand  me  instead  of  sympathy,  ties  and  spontaneous  action,--— 
1  may  find  out  that  it  is  my  proper  business  to  keep  an  intent 
eje  upon  the  possible  events  of  other  people's  lives,  that  I  may 
use  slight  occasions  of  action  which  might  othenvise  pass  me 
bj.  ^  one  were  thoroughly  wise  and  good,  this  would  be  a 
sort  of  divine  lot.  Without  being  at  all  wiser  or  better  than 
others, — ^being  even  as  weak  in  judgment  and  in  faith  as 
1  am, — something  may  be  made  of  it.  Without  daring  to 
meddle,  one  may  stand  clear-sighted,  ready  to  help.— How  the 
children  are  fiying  over  the  meadow  towards  that  gentleman 
who  is  fiistening  his  horse  to  the  gate  1  Mr.  Hope,  no  doubt. 
He  is  the  oldest  cowslip  gatherer  of  them  all,  I  fancy.  If  one 
could  overhear  the  talk  in  every  house  along  the  village,  I  dare 
say  some  of  it  is  about  Mr.  Hope  winning  one  of  these  young 
ladies.  If  so,  it  is  only  what  I  am  thmking  about  mysell 
Every  one  vnshes  to  see  Mr.  Hope  married, — every  one,  even 
to  the  servants  here,  who  are  always  disputing  whether  he  will 
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not  have  Miss  SopHia,  or  whether  Miss  Sophia  is  not  to  make 
a  grander  match.  Sophia  will  not  do  for  him ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  one  of  these  girls  may.  And  the  other — but  I 
will  not  think  about  that  to-day. — ^How  yellow  the  glow  is 
upon  those  woods !  What  heavenly  hues  hang  about  the 
world  we  live  in  1  but  how  strange  is  the  lot  of  some  in  it ! 
One  would  wonder  why,  when  all  are  so  plainly  made  to  feel 
and  act  together,  there  should  be  any  one  completely  solitary. 
There  must  be  a  reason.  I  would  fain  know  it ;  but  I  can 
wait  till  we  may  know  all." 

Such  were  some  of  Maria  Young's  natural  and  unchecked 
thoughts.  There  was  not  much  of  common  holiday  spirit  in 
them  :  but  to  Maria,  liberty  and  peace  were  holiday,  and  her 
mind  was  not  otherwise  than  peaceful.  She  was  serious,  but 
not  sad.  Any  one  who  could  at  the  moment  have  seen  her 
face,  would  have  pronounced  her  cheerfal  at  heart ;  and  so 
ehe  was.  She  had  been  so  long  and  so  far  banished  from 
ordinary  happiness,  that  her  own  quiet  speculations  were 
materifil  enough  for  cheer^lness.  The  subject  on  which  she 
would  not  think  to-day,  was  the  possibility  of  one  of  the 
sisters  attaching  Mr.  Enderby.  Maria  Young  had  not  always 
been  solitary,  and  lame,  and  poor.  Her  father  had  not  been 
very  long  dead ;  and  while  he  lived,  no  one  supposed  that  his 
only  child  would  be  poor.  Her  youth  passed  gaily,  and  her 
adversity  came  suddenly.  Her  fether  was  wont  to  drive  her 
out  in  lus  gig,  almost  every  summer  day.  One  evening,  the 
horse  took  £nght,  and  ups^t  the  gig  on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the 
road-side.  Mr.  Young  was  taken  up  dead,  and  Maria  was 
lamed  for  life.  She  had  always  known  the  Enderbys  very 
well;  and  there  had  been  some  gossip  among  their  mutual 
acquaintance  about  the  probability  that  Philip  would  prove  to 
be  Maria's  lover,  when  he  should  be  old  enough  to  think  of 
marrying.  It  never  went  iurther  than  this,— except  in  Maria's 
own  heart.  She  had^  indeed,  hoped— even  supposed — ^that  in 
Philip's  mind  the  affair  had  at  least  been  entertained  thus  fer. 
She  could  never  settle  to  her  own  satis&ction  whether  she  had 
been  weak  and  mistaken,  or  whether  she  had  really  been  in  any 
degree  wronged.  There  had  been  words,  there  had  been  looks, 
— ^but  words  and  looks  are  so  easily  misinterpreted!  The 
probability  was  that  she  had  no  one  to  blame  but  herself, — ^if 
fault  there  was.  Perhaps  there  was  no  fault  anywhere:  but 
there  was  misery,  intense  and  long.  During  her  illness,  no 
tidings  came  of  Philip.    He  was  in  another  part  of  the  country 
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-vrhen  the  accident  Iiappened ;  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  it 
liad  been  made  known  that  Mr.  Young  had  died  insolvent, — 
not  till  after  Maria  had  recovered,  as  Sir  as  recovery  was  pos- 
8ible,-^not  till  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  earning  her 
bread,  that  Philip  re-appeared,  and  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
told  her  with  how  much  concern  he  had  heard  of  her  suffer- 
ings. This  interview  gave  her  entire  possession  of  herself: — 
so  l^he  believed.  She  got  through  it  cahnly,  and  it  left  her 
with  one  subject  at  least  of  intense  thankfulness, — ^that  her 
mind  was  known  only  to  herself.  Whatever  might  be  her 
solitary  singles,  she  might  look  without  shame  into  the  face 
of  every  human  being.  She  could  bear  being  pitied  for  her 
poverty,  for  her  lameness,  for  her  change  of  prospects,  when  the 
recollection  of  this  came  across  any  of  her  acquaintance.  If 
it  had  been  necessary,  she  could  probably  have  borne  to  be 
pitied  for  having  loved  without  return ;  but  she  could  not  be 
too  thankful  thai  it  was  not  necessary. 

Maria  was  right  in  her  supposition  that  the  village  was 
speculating  upon  the  newly-arrived  young  ladies.  The  parish- 
cl^k  had  for  some  years,  indeed  ever  since  the  death  of  the  late 
stationer  and  dispenser  of  letters,  carried  on  a  flirtation  with  the 
widow,  notwithstanding  the  rumours  which  were  current  as  to 
the  cause  to  which  her  late  husband  owed  his  death.  It  was 
believed  that  poor  Harry  Plumstead  died  of  exhaustion  from 
his  wife^s  voice ;  for  she  was  no  other  than  the  village  scold, 
of  whose  existence  Margaret  had  been  warned  by  Mr.  En- 
derby.  Some  thought  that  Owen  was  acting  a  politic 
part  in  protracting  this  flirtation, — ^keeping  her  temper  in 
check  by  his  hold  upon  her  expectations ;  and  such  had  little 
doubt  that  the  affair  would  linger  on  to  the  end,  without  any 
other  result  than  Owen's  exemption  meanwhile  from  the  inflic- 
tions of  her  tongue,  to  which,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  he 
might  otherwise  become  frequently  liable.  Others  wished  to 
see  them  married,  believing  that  in  Owen,  a  Welshman 
sufficiently  irascible,  Mrs., Plumstead  would  at  last  meet  her 
match.  This  afternoon,  an  observer  would  have  thought  the 
affair  was  proceeding  to  this  point.  Mrs.  Plumstead,  looking 
particularly  comely  and  gracious,  was  putting  up  an  unclaimed 
letter  at  the  window  for  display,  when  Owen  stopped  to  ask  if 
she  had  seen  thepretty  young  ladies  who  had  come  to  Dea:- 
brook.  He  remarked  that,  to  be  sture,  they  might  have  gone 
to  some  place  where  they  were  more  wanted,  for  Deelrbrook  was 
not  without  pretty  faces  of  its  own  before :  and,  as  he  said  so. 
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he  smiled  hard  in  the  widow's  face.  He  ahcnild  not  wonder  if 
some  work  for  the  rector  should  rise  up  bdbre  long,  for,  where 
there  were  pretty  &ces,  weddings  might  be  looked  for.  He 
even  asked  Mrs.  Plumstead  if  she  did  not  think  so ;  and  added 
something  so  ambiguous  about  his  own  share  in  the  work  for 
the  rector  which  was  to  arise,  that  the  widow  could  not  make 
out  whether  he  spoke  as  her  admirer  or  as  parish-clerk,  in 
the  milliner's  workroom  there  was  a  spirited  conversation 
between  Miss  Nares  and  her  assistant,  on  the  past  wedding 
dresses  of  Deerbrook,  arising  out  of  the  topic  of  the  day,->--the 
Miss  Ibbotsons.  Mrs.  Howell,  who,  with  her  shopwcnnan, 
Miss  Miskin,  dispensed  the  haberdashery  of  the  jdace,  smiled 
<  winningly  at  every  customer  who  entered  her  shop,  and  talked 
of  delightful  acquisitions,  and  what  must  be  fdt  about  Mr* 
Hope,  in  the  midst  of  such  charming  society,  and  what  it  must 
be  hoped  wotdd  be  felt ;  and  how  gay  the  place  was  likely  to 
be  with  riding  parties,  and  boating  parties,  and  some  said, 
dances  on  the  green  at  Mrs.  Enderby's  ;  and  how  partners  in 
a  dance  have  been  known  to  bec(»ne  partners  for  life,  as  she 
had  been  jocosely  told  when  her  poor  dear  Howell  prevailed 
<m  her  to  stand  up  with  him, — ^the  first  time  for  twraaty  years, 
— at  his  niece's  wedding.  Hester's  beauty,  and  what  Mr& 
Grey  had  said  about  it  to  her  maid,  were  discussed,  just  at  the 
moment  when  Hester,  passing  the  shop,  was  entreated  by  Sophia 
to  look  at  a  new  pattern  of  embroidery  >duch  had  lately 
^irrived  from  London,  and  was  suspended  at  the  window.  Mrs. 
Howell  and  her  gossips  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ikce  of  the 
young  lady,  through  the  drapery  of  prints  and  muslins,  and 
the  festoons  of  ribbons;  and  when  the  party  proceeded  down 
the  street,  there  was  a  rush  to  the  door,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
of  her  figure.  She  was  pronounced  beauti^ ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  some  gentleman  in  the  village  would  find  her  irre« 
sistible.  It  was  only  rather  strange  that  no  gentlonan  was  in 
attendance  on  her  now. 

If  the  gossips  could  have  followed  the  party  with  their  eyes 
into  the  meadow,  they  would  soon  have  been  satisfied ;  for  it 
was  not  long  before  Mr.  Hope  joined  them  there.  On  leaving 
Mr.  Grey's  table,  he  was  as  little  disposed  to  go  and  visit  his 
patient,  as  medical  men  are  when  they  are  c^ed  away  fitnn 
the  merriest  company,  or  at  the  most  interesting  moment  of  a 
conversation.  The  liability  to  this  kind  of  interruption  is  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  profession  to  which  Mr.  Hope 
belonged ;  anot^r  is,  the  impossibility  of  traveUing)-*^^ 
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being  fixed  to  one  place  for  life,  without  any  but  the  shorteit 
intervals  of  jonmeying.  Mr.  Hope  had  been  settled  for  five 
years  at  Deerbrook ;  and,  during  that  time,  he  had  scarcely 
been  out  of  sight  of  its  steeple.  His  own  active  and  gladsome 
mind  had  kept  him  happy  among  his  occupations.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  place  with  whom  he  could  hold  equal  converse ; 
bnt,  while  he  had  it  not,  he  did  not  feel  the  pressing  want  of 
it.  He  loved  his  profession,  and  it  kept  lum  busy.  His 
kind  heart  was  ever  full  of  interest  for  his  poorer  patients. 
Seeing  the  best  side  of  everybody,  he  could  be  entertained, 
though  sometimes  vexed,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Greys 
and  Bowlands.  Then  tiiere  was  the  kindly-tempered  and 
gentlemanly  rector ;  and  Philip  Enderby  often  came  down  for 
a  few  weeks ;  and  Mr.  Hope  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
book-society,  and  could  thus  see  the  best  new  books  ;  and  his 
professional  rides  lay  through  a  remarkably  pretty  country. 
He  kept  up  a  punctual  and  copious  correspondence  with  the 
members  of  his  own  family, — with  his  married  sisters,  and 
with  his  only  brother,  now  with  his  regiment  in  India,— 
relating  to  them  every  important  circumstance  of  his  lot,  and 
ahnost  every  interesting  feeling  of  his  heart  With  this 
variety  of  resources,  life  had  passed  away  cheerily,  on  the  whole, 
with  Mr.  Hope,  for  the  five  years  of  his  residence  at  Deer- 
brook  ;  though  there  were  times  when  he  wondered  whether 
it  was  to  be  sdways  thus, — ^whether  he  was  to  pass  to  his  grave 
without  any  higher  or  deeper  htunan  intercourses  tiian  he  had 
here.  K  it  had  been  possible,  he  might,  like  other  men  as 
wise  as  himself,  have  invested  some  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
Deerbrook  with  imaginary  attributes,  and  have  felkn  in  love 
with  a  creature  of  his  own  fancy.  But  it  really  was  not 
possible.  There  was  no  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  Deerbrook 
who  was  not  so  far  inferior  to  the  women  of  Hope's  own 
family, — to  the  mother  he  had  lost,  and  the  sisters  who  were 
settled  far  away, — as  to  render  this  commonest  of  all  delusions 
impossible  to  lorn. 

To  such  a  man,  so  circumstanced,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
great  an  event  was  the  meeting  with  Hester  and  Margaret 
He  could  not  be  in  their  presence  t^i  minutes  without  he^ 
coming  aware  of  their  superiority  to  every  woman  he  had 
seen  for  five  years  past  The  beauty  of  the  one,  the  sincerily 
and  unconsciousness  of  the  other,  and  the  general  elevation  c« 
bofih,  struck  him  fercibly  the  first  evemng.  His  earliest 
ihoag^t  liie  next  monuBg  wa0  of  some  great  event  luvrinr 
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taken  place ;  and  when  he  left  Mr.  Giey's  door  after  dinner, 
it  was  with  an  unwillingness  which  made  him  spur  himself 
ai|d  his  horse  on  to  their  business,  that  he  might  the  sooner 
return  to  his  new-found  pleasure.  His  thoughts  already 
darted  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  would  be 
leaving  Deerbrook.  It  was  already  a  heavy  thought  how  dull 
Deerbrook  would  be  without  them.  He  was  already  uncon- 
sciously looking  at  every  object  in  and  around  the  familiar 
place  with  the  eyes  of  the  strangers,  speculating  on  how  the 
whole  would  appear  to  them.  In  short,  his  mind  was  full  of 
them.  There  are,  perhaps,  none  who  do  not  know  what  this 
kind  of  impression  is.  All  have  felt  it,  at  some  time  or  other, 
— fc^many  have  felt  it  often, — about  strangers  whom  they  have 
been  predisposed  to  like,  or  with  whom,  they  have  been  struck 
at  meeting.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  the  impression  is 
fleeting ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
return  to  it,  from  a  sense  of  absurdity  in  having  been  so  much 
interested  about  one  who  so  soon  became  indifferent:  but 
the  feet  is  not  the  less  real  and  general  for  this.  When  it 
happens  between  two  young  people  who  are  previously  fancy- 
free,  and  circumstances  favour  the  impression  till  it  sinks 
deeper  than  the  fancy,  it  takes  the  name  of  love  at  first 
sig^t.  Otherwise  it  passes  away  without  a  name,  without  a 
record : — ^for  the  hour.it  is  a  secret :  in  an  after  time  it  is  for- 


Possessed  imconsciously  with  this  secret,  Hope  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse  at  the  entrance  of  the  meadow  where  the 
cowslip-gatherers  were  busy,  fastened  his  steed  to  the  gate, 
and  joined  the  party.  The  children  ran  to  him  with  the 
gleanings  of  intelligence  which  they  had  acquired  since  he 
saw  them  last,  half  an  hour  before: — ^that  it  was  well  they  did 
not  put  off  their  gathering  any  longer,  for  some  of  the  flowers 
were  beginning  to  dry  up  already:  that  cousins  had  never 
tasted  cowslip-tea; — \yfas  not  this  very  odd?) — ^that  cousin 
Hester  would  not  help  to  pick  the  flowers  for  drying, — she 
thought  it  such  a  pity  to  pull  the  blossom  out  of  the  calyx : 
that  Sophia  would  not  help  either,  because  it  was  warm  :  that 
cousin  Margaret  had  gathered  a  great  many,  but  she  had  been 
ever  so  long  watching  a  spider's  nest, — a  nasty  large  spider^s 
nest  that  Matilda  was  just  going  to  break  into,  when  cousin 
Margaret  asked  her  not  to  spoil  it  ? 

Margaret  was  indeed  on  her  knees,  pryiog  into  the  spider's 
iie$t.  .  When  duly  laughed  at,  she  owned  to  having  seen  cob* 
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webs  before,  but  nuuntamed  tlmt  cobwebs  in  a  closet  were  « 
very  different  afiair  from  a  spider's  nest  in  a  field. 

*'  I  rather  think,  however/*  said  she,  ''the  word  'nest'  itself 
has  something  to  do  with  my  liking  for  what  I  have  been 
looking  at.  Some  of  your  commonest  conntry  words  have  a 
charm  to  the  ear  and  imagination  of  townspeople  that  you 
coxdd  not  nnderstaud." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "I  thought  nests  were  very  common 
in  Birmingham.  Have  you  not  nests  of  boxes,  and  nests  of 
work-tables?" 

"  Yes,  and  so  we  have  stacks  of  chimneys ;  but  yet  we  do  not 
think  of  hay-making  when  we  see  the  smoke  of  the  town. — 
I  rather  think  country  words  are  only  captivating  as  relating 
to  the  country ;  but  then  you  cannot  thmk  how  bewitching 
they  are  to  people  who  live  in  streets." 

''  The  children  might  have  found  you  a  prettier  sort  of  nest 
to  indulge  your  fancy  with,  I  should  think.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  creatures  besides  spiders  in  this  wide  meadow." 

Mr.  Hope  called  out  to  the  little  girls,  that  whoever  should 
find  any  sort  of  a  nest  in  the  meadow,  for  Miss  Margaret 
Ibbotson,  should  have  a  ride  on  his  horse.  Away  fiew  the 
children ;  and  Hester  and  Sophia  came  from  the  water-side  to 
know  what  all  the  bustle  was  about.  Fanny  tetumed  to 
inquire  whether  the  nests  must  be  in  the  meadow ;  whether 
just  outside  would  not  do.  She  knew  there  was  an  ants'  nest 
in  the  bank,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  The  decision 
was  that  the  ants*  nest  would  do  only  in  case  of  her  not  being 
able  to  find  any  other  within  bounds.  Sophia  looked  on 
languidly,  probably  thinking  all  this  very  silly.  It  put  her  in 
mind  of  an  old  schoolfellow  of  hers  who  had  been  called  very 
clever  before  she  came  to  school  at  nine  years  old.  Till  she 
saw  her,  Sophia  had  believed  that  town  children  were  always 
clever:  but  no  later  than  the  very  first  day,  this  little  girl  had 
got  into  disgrace  with  the  governess.  Her  task  was  to  leam 
by  heart  Goldsmith's  Country  Clergyman,  in  the  '  Deserted 
Village.'  She  said  it  quite  perfectiy,  but,  when  questioned 
about  the  meaning,  stopped  short  at  the  first  line,—- "Near 
yonder  copse  where  once  a  garden  smiled."  She  persisted 
that  she  £d  not  know  what  a  copse  was  :  the  governess  said 
she  was  obstinaite,  and  shut  her  up  in  the  play  hours  between 
morning  and  aflemoon  school.  Sophia  never  could  make  out 
whether  the  girl  was  foolish  or  obsdhate  in  persisting  that  she 
did  not  know  what  a  copse  was :  but  her  cousin  Maigaret  now 
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put  ber  in  mind  of  ibis  girl,  with  all  her  toivn  feelings,  and 
her  ^s  about  spiders*  nests. 

"How  is  old  Mr.  Smithson  to-day?"  Sophia  inquired  of 
Mr.  Hope,  by  way  of  introducing  something  more  rational. 

^'  Not  better :  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  be/'  was 
•  the  reply. 

"  Papa  thought  last  night  he  must  be  dying." 

"  He  is  dying." 
'      "  Have  you  just  come  from  a  patient  who  is  dying  ?"  asked 
i  Hester,  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  with  which  was  mixed  some 
iMirprise. 

"  Yes  :  from  one  who  cannot  live  many  days." 

Sophia  obserred  that  Mr.  James  had  been  sent  for  early 
this  morning — ^no  doubt  to  put  the  finish  to  the  will :  but 
nobody  seemed  to  know  whether  the  old  gentleman  would 
leare  his  money  to  his  nephew  or  his  step-son,  or  whether  he 
would  divide  it  between  them.  Hester  and  Margaret  showed 
no  anxiety  on  this  point,  but  seemed  so  ready  to  be  interested 
about  some  others  as  to  make  Mr.  Hope  think  that  they  were 
only  restrained  by  delicacy  from  asking  all  that  he  could  tell 
about  his  patient's  state.  They  knew  enough  of  the  profession, 
however,  to  be  aware  that  this  kind  of  inquiry  is  the  last  which 
should  be  addressed  to  a  medical  man. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  come  from  a  dying 
patient  to  play  with  the  children  in  the  fields.  Come,  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  in  your  minds." 

"If  it  is,  it  is  an  unreasonable  thought,"  said  Margaret. 
^  You  must  see  so  many  dying  people,  it  would  be  hard  that 
in  every  case  you  should  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  plea- 
sure." 

"  Never  mind  the  hard^ip,  if  it  be  fitting,"  said  Hope. 
"  Hard  or  not  hard,  is  it  natural, — ^is  it  possible?" 

"  I  suppose  witnessing  death  so  often  does  lessen  the  feelings 
about  it,"  observed  Hester.  "  Yet  I  cannot  fancy  that  one's 
mind  could  be  at  liberty  for  small  concerns  immediately  after 
leaving  a  house  full  of  mourners,  and  the  sight  of  one  in  pain. 
^  There  must  be  something  distasteM  in  everything  that  meets 
one's  eyes, — in  the  sunshine  itself." 

*'  True.  That  is  the  feeling  in  such  cases :  but  such  cases 
seldom  occur.  Yes :  I  mean  what  I  say.  Such  cases  are  very 
rare.  The  dying  person  is  commonly  old,  or  so  worn  out  by 
illness  as  to  make  death  at  last  no  evil.  When  the  illness  is 
shorter,  it  ia  usually  found  that  a  few  hours  in  the  sick  room 
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do  tihe  work  of  montiiB  of  common  life,  in  reconciling  the 
minds  of  Burvivonr." 

*'  I  am  sure  that  is  tme,'^  observed  Mai^aret 

'<  It  is  so  generally  the  case  that  I  know  no  set  of  ciream- 
fitances  in  which  I  shook!  more  confidently  reckon  on  the 
calmness,  forethought,  and  composure  of  the  persons  I  have  to 
deal  with  than  in  the  £Eunily  of  a  dying  person.  The  news 
comes  suddenly  to  the  neighbours  :  all  the  circumstances  rush 
at  once  into  their  imaginations:  all  their  recollections  and 
feelings  about  the  sufferer  agitate  them  in  quick  succession ; 
and  &ej  naturally  suppose  the  near  friends  must  be  more 
agitated,  in  proportion  to  their  nearness/' 

'*  The  watchers,  meanwhile/'  said  Hester,  *'  have  had  time 
in  the  long  night  to  go  over  the  past  and  the  future,  again  and 
again ;  and  by  morning  all  seems  so  familiar,  that  they  think 
they  can  never  be  surprised  into  grief  again.'* 

^'  So  familiar,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  ^'that  their  minds  are  at 
liberty  for  the  smallest  particulars  of  their  duty.  I  usually  find 
them  ready  for  the  minutest  directions  I  may  have  to  give." 

"  Yes  :  the  time  for  surprise, — ^for  consternation, — is  long 
afterwards,"  said  Hester,  with  some  emoticm.  ''When  the 
whole  has  become  settled  and  finished  in  other  minds^  the 
nearest  mourners  begin  to  wake  up  to  their  mourning." 

''And  thus,"  said  Margaret,  "the  strongest  agitation  is 
happily  not  witnessed." 

"  Happily  not,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  doubt  whether  any- 
body's strongest  agitations  ever  are  witnessed.  I  doubt 
whether  the  sufferer  himself  is  oflen  aware  of  what  are  really 
his  greatest  sufferings  ;  and  he  is  so  ashamed  of  them  that  he 
hides  them  from  himself,  when  it  is  possible.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  any  grief  which  reveals  itself  is  very  endurable." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  hard?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  How  does  it  seem  to  you  hard  ?  Is  it  not  merciful  that 
we  can  keep  our  worst  sorrows, — ^that  we  are  disposed,  as  it 
were  forced,  to  keep  them  from  afflicting  our  friends  ?" 

^  But  is  it  not  saying  that  bereavement  of  friends  is  not  the 
greatest  of  sorrows,  while  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  ?" 

^  Is  it,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  of  sorrows  ?  I  think 
not,  for  my  own  part.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  loss  is 
too  heavy  to  bear  being  the  subject  of  any  speculation,  almost 
of  observation;  for  instance,  when  the  happiest  married  people 
are  separated,  or  when  a  first  or  only  child  dies  :  but  I  think 
there  are  many  sorrows  greater  than  a  separation  by  death  of 
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those  who  have  faith  enough  to  liye  independently  of  each  other, 
and  mutual  lore  enough  to  deserve,  as  they  hope,  to  meet  again 
hereafter.  I  assure  you  I  have  sometimes  come  away  from 
houses  unvisited,  and  unlikely  to  be  visited  by  death,  with  a 
heart  so  heavy  as  I  have  rarely  or  never  brought  from  a  death- 
bed." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  would  be  left  for  the  rector  to 
say,"  observed  Hester.  ''  I  should  have  supposed  you  meant 
cases  of  guilt  or  remorse.." 

"  Gases  of  guilt  or  remorse,"  continued  Mr.'Hope,  "and  also 
of  infirmity.  People  may  say  what  they  will,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  immeasurably  more  suffering  endured, 
both  in  paroxysms  and  for  a  continuance,  from  infirmity,  ten- 
dency to  a  particular  &ult,  or  the  privation  of  a  sense,  than 
from  the  loss  of  any  friend  upon  earth,  except  the  very  nearest 
and  dearest;  and  even  that  case  is  no  exception,  when  there  is 
the  faith  of  meeting  again,  which  almost  every  mourner  has, 
so  natural  and  welcome  as  it  is." 

"  Do  you  tell  your  infirm  friends  the  high  opinion  you  have 
of  their  sufferings  ?"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Why,  not  exactly ;  that  would  not  be  the  kindest  thing 
to  do,  would 'it?  What  they  want  is,  to  have  their  trouble 
lightened  to  them,  not  made  the  worst  of  ; — lightened,  not  by 
using  any  deceit,  of  course,  but  by  simply  treating  their  case 
as  a  matter  of  fact." 

"  Then  surely  you  should  make  light  of  the  case  of  the 
dying  too  :  make  light  of  it  even  to  the  survivors.  Do  you 
do  this?" 

"  In  one  sense  I  do ;  in  another  sense  no  one  can  do  it. 
Not  regarding  death  as  a  misfortune,  I  cannot  affect  to  con- 
sider it  so.  .  Eegaiding  the  change  of  existence  as  a  very 
serious  one,  I  caAnot,  of  course,  make  light  of  it." 

"  That  way  of  looking  at  it  regards  only  the  dying  person ; 
you  have  not  said  how  you  speak  of  it  to  survivors." 

"  As  I  speak  of  it  to  you  now,  or  to  mjrself  when  I  see  any 
one  die ;  with  the  added  consideration  of  what  the  survivors 
are  about  to  lose.  That  is  a  large  consideration  certainly; 
but  should  not  one  give  them  credit  for  viewing  death  as  it  is, 
and  for  being  willing  to  bear  their  own  loss  cheerfully,  as 
they  would  desire  to  bear  any  other  kind  of  loss  ?  especially 
if,  as  they  say,  they  believe  it  to  be  only  for  a  time." 

"  This  ts  looking  on  the  bright  side,"  observed  Hester,  in  a 
low  voice ;  but  she  was  overheard  by  Mr.  Hope. 
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**  I  trnst  jou  do  not  object  to  the  bright  side  of  things,** 
said  he,  smiling,  ^  as  long  as  there  is  so  much  about  us  that 
is  really  very  dark  ?'* 

"  What  can  religion  be  for,"  said  Margaret,  "  or  reason,  or  ^ 
philosophy,  whichever  name  you  may  call  your  Mth  by,  but 
to  show  us  the  bright  side  of  everything— of  death  among  the 
rest  ?  I  have  often  wondered  why  we  seem  to  try  to  make 
the  most  of  that  evil  (if  evil  it  be),  while  we  think  it  a  duty 
to  make  the  least  of  every  other.  I  had  some  such  feeling, 
I  suppose,  when  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  you  had 
come  hither  straight  from  a  deathbed :  I  do  not  wonder  at 
all  now." 

^'  Mr.  Smithson  will  not  be  much  missed,*'  observed  Sophia, 
who  felt  herself  relieved  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by 
what  had  passed,  and  at  liberty  to  speak  of  him  as  freely  as  If 
he  was  no  nearer  death  than  ever.  "  He  has  never  been  a 
sociable  neighbour.  I  always  thought  him  an  odd  old<nan, 
from  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember." 

'^  Some  few  will  miss  him,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  '^  He  is  a 
simple-hearted,  shy  man,  who  never  did  himself  justice,  except 
with  two  or  three  who  saw  most  of  him.  Their  affection  has 
been  enough  for  him — enough  to  make  him  think  now  that 
his  life  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  There  1"  cried  Hope,  as 
a  lark  sprang  up  almost  from  imder  the  feet  of  the  party— 
*'  There  is  another  member  of  Deerbrook  society,  ladies,  who 
is  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance."  There  were  two  or 
three  larks  hovering  above  the  meadow  at  this  moment,  and 
others  were  soaring  further  off.  The  air  was  full  of  lark 
music.  The  party  stood  still  and  listened.  Looking  up  into 
the  simny  sky,  they  watched  one  little  warbler,  wheeling 
round,  falling,  rising  again,  still  warbling,  till  it  seemed  as  if 
it  could  never  be  e^austed.  Sophia  said  it  made  her  head 
ache  to  look  up  so  long ;  and  she  seemed  impatient  for  the  ' 
bird  to  have  done.  It  tlxen  struck  her  that  she  also  might 
find  a  nest,  like  her  sisters ;  and  she  examined  the  place 
whence  the  lark  had  sprung.  Under  a  thick  tuft  of  grass,  in 
a  little  hollow,  she  found  a  family  of  infant  larks  huddled 
together,  and  pointed  them  out  to  her  cousins. 

The  children  came  upon  being  called.  They  were  damped 
in  spirits.  They  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  find  any  nests, 
if  the  ants'  nest  would  not  do ;  unless,  indeed^  Mr.  Hope 
would  hold  them  up  into  the  trees  or  hedges  to  look ;  but 
they  could  not  climb  trees,  Mr.  Hope  knew.     They  were 
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nom&whsLt  fiiriher  mortified  by  perceiving  that  they  might 
have  fotmd  a  nest  by  examining  the  grotmd,  if  they  had  hap* 
pened  to  think  of  it.  Margaret  begged  they  would  not  be 
distressed  at  not  finding  nests  for  her;  and  Mr.  Hope  proposed 
to  try  his  lack,  sajing,  that  if  he  succeeded,  every  one  who 
wished  should  have  a  ride  on  his  horse. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  children,  he  turned  towards  the 
water,  and  walked  along  the  bank*  The  brimming  river  was 
smoodi  as  glass  ;  and  where  it  stood  in  among  the  rushes,  and 
in  every  tiny  inlet,  it  was  as  clear  as  the  air,  and  alive  with 
small  fish,  which  darted  at  the  files  that  dimpled  the  surface. 
A  swan,  which  had  been  quietly  sailing  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  changed  its  deportment  as  the  party  proceeded  along 
the  bank.  It  ruffled  its  breast  feathers,  arched  back  its  neek 
till  the  head  rested  between  the  erect  wings,  and  drove 
through  the  water  with  a  speed  which  shivered  the  pictures  m 
it  as  a  sweeping  gale  would  have  done. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  creature?"  asked  Margaret; 
"  I  never  saw  a  swan  behave  so." 

The  children  seemed  rather  afraid  that  the  bird  would  came 
on  shore  and  attack  them.  Mr.  Hope  took  the  opportunity  of 
its  being  at  some  little  distance,  to  open  the  rashes,  and  show 
where  a  fine  milk-white  egg  lay  in  a  large  round  nest. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hope,  you  knew!"  cried  the  children,  "yoa 
knew  there  was  a  swanks  nest  near." 

"  Yes ;  and  did  not  you,  when  you  saw  how  the  swan  be- 
haved ?  But  I  was  aware  of  this  nest  before.  Tom  Creach 
has  the  care  of  the  park  swans ;  he  made  this  nest,  and  he  told 
me  where  it  was.  Let  your  cousins  have  a  peep  ;  and  thea 
we  will  go,  before  the  poor  swan  grows  too  much  frightened* 
And  now,  who  will  have  a  ride  on  my  horse  ?" 

All  the  children  chose  to  ride ;  and,  while  Mr.  Hope  was 
coursing  with  them  in  turn,  round  and  round  the  meadow,  the 
youi^  ladies  proceeded  along  the  bank.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  on,  they  fell  in  with  Sydney  Grey  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Philip.  They  had  been  successfiil  in  their  sport.  Mr.  Enderby 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  was  stretched  on  the  grass  reading, 
while  Sydney  stood  on  the  roots  of  an  old  oak,  casting  his  line 
into  the  pool  beneath  its  shadow. 

"  So,  here  you  are,  quite  safe  I"  said  Sophia;  "  Geoi^e  Row- 
land might  have  come  after  all.  Poor  boy !  I  am  glad  he  ja 
not  with  us,  he  would  be  so  mortified  to  see  all  the  fish  yen 
have  caught  without  him  1"  r-        i 
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^'How  majoy  tiines  have  we  been  in  the  river,  Sydney? 
Can  you  remember?"  asked  Mr,  Enderby. 

*^I  have  seen  no  fish  big  enough  to  pull  us  in/'  said 
Sydney ;  ''  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  of  getting  a 
wetting  at  this  sport.  Mrs.  Bowland  should  have  seen 
George  and  me  climbing  the  old  oak  at  the  two-mile  taming. 
I  dared  George  to  it,  and  there  he  hung  over  the  water,  at  the 
end  of  the  branch,  riding  up  and  down  like  a  see-saw.  She 
would  think  nothing  of  letting  him  go  fishing  after  that'' 

*'  If  the  branch  had  broken/'  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "  what 
would  you  have  done  then  ?" 

'^  Oh,  it  is  not  often  that  a  branch  breaks." 

"  Old  oaks  are  apt  to  break,  sooner  or  later ;  and,  the  next 
time  you  dare  George  to  see-saw  over  the  river,  I  would 
advise  you  to  consider  beforehand  how  you  would  get  him 
out,  in  case  of  his  dropping  in." 

'^  Oh,  he  is  not  afraid.  One  day  lately,  when  the  water 
was  low,  he  offered  to  cross  the  weir  at  Dingleford.  I  did  not 
persroade  him  to  that ;  but  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  got  over  and  back,  safe  enough." 

**  Indeed  I  and  you  tried  it  too,  I  suppose  ?" 

'^  Yes  ;  it  woidd  be  a  shame  if  I  could  not  do  what  Geoige 
•can.     It  was  almost  as  easy  as  walking  along  this  bank." 

^'  I  shall  talk  to  Master  George,  however,  before  he  goes  to 
Dingleford  again,  or  he  may  chance  to  find  it  easier  some  day 
to  miss  his  footing  than  to  hold  it." 

"  I  wonder  Mrs.  Eowland  is  aJ&aid  to  let  George  go  out 
with  you,"  said  Sophia,  "  considering  what  things  he  does 
when  you  are  not  with  him." 

'^  She  does  not  know  of  these  pranks,  or  she  would  feel  as 
you  do ;  and  I  hope  every  one  here  will  be  kind  enough  not 
to  tell  her.  It  would  only  be  making  her  anxious  to  no  pur- 
pose, whenever  the  boy  is  out  of  her  sight.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  make  a  coward  of  him ;  and  I  think  I  can  teach  him 
what  is  mischief  and  what  is  not,  without  disturbing  her. 
Come,  ladies,  suppose  you  rest  yourselves  here ;  you  wiU  find 
a  pleasant  seat  on  this  bank :  at  least,  I  fell  asleep  on  it  just 
now,  as  if  I  had  been  on  a  sofa." 

"  I  wish  you  would  all  go  to  sleep,  or  else  walk  off,"  said 
Sydney.  ''  You  make  so  much  noise  I  shall  never  catch  any  fish." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  go  somewhere  else,"  said  Mr.  Enderby. 
— '^  Would  not  that  be  rather  more  civil  than  sending  us  iJi 
away  ?  "  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Sydnty  ihoa^^  he  would  find  another  place :  there  were 
plenty  aJong  the  bank.  He  gathered  np  b^  and  basket,  and 
tmd^ed  off.  There  iras  an  amnsement,  however,  whidi  he 
liked  better  even  than  fishing ;  and  for  which  he  now  snr- 
Tendered  it  He  was  presently  seen  cantering  round  the 
meadow  on  Mr.  Hope's  horse. 

Mr.  Enderby  hoped  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  were  able  to  say 
*^  No"  with  decision.  If  not,  he  did  not  envy  them  their 
supper  this  erening ;  for  Sydney  wonM  certainly  ask  them 
to  eat  all  the  fish  he  had  canght — ^bream  and  dace  and  all. 
The  first  pleasure  of  yonng  anglers  is  to  catch  these  small  fry; 
and  the  next  is,  to  make  their  sisters  and  cousins  eat  them. 
Sophia  solemnly  assured  her  cousins  that  mamma  never 
allowed  Sydney's  fish  to  come  to  table,  at  least  in  the  house. 
If  the  children  liked  to  get  the  cook  to  boil  them  for  their 
dolls'  feasts  in  the  schoolroom,  they  might. 

"  And  then  Miss  Young  is  favoured  with  a  share,  I  sup- 
pose?*^ said  Margaret. 

"  Have  you  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Young  yet?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Enderby. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Young  long 
before  I  knew  you." 

"  Long!  how  long?  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  ever 
met.     Where  did  you  meet  ?  " 

"In  the  schoolroom,  before  breakfast, — ^full  four  hours 
before  you  called  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  you  mean  I  I  wondered  how  you  should 
know  her." 

Sophia  asked  whether  Margaret  and  Miss  Young  were  not 
going  to  study  together :  Margaret  assented.  Miss  Young 
was  kind  enough  to  promise  to  help  her  to  read  Grerman. 

"  And  you?"  said  Mr.  Enderby  to  Hester. 

"  Why,  no ;   I  am  rather  afraid  of  the  undertaking." 

"And  you,  Miss  Grey?" 

"  No.  Mamma  says,  I  have  enough  to  do  with  my  history 
and  my  music ;  especially  while  my  cousins  are  here.  I 
began  Grerman  once,  but  mamma  thought  I  was  growing 
awry,  and  so  I  left  it  off.  I  find  Mrs.  Rowland  means  Matilda 
to  learn  German." 

"  We  are  all  disposed  to  have  my  little  nieces  learn  what- 
ever Miss  Young  will  be  kind  enough  to  teach  them ;  they 
will  gain  nothing  but  good  from  her." 

"  She  is  very  learned,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Sophgk 
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'^  And  something  more  than  learned,  I  shoidd  think,**  said 
Hestsr ;   "  I  fancy  she  is  wise." 

''  How  can  you  have  discovered  that  already?**  asked  Mr. 
Endeiby,  whose  fingers  were  busy  dissecting  a  stalk  of  flower- 
ing grass. 

'*  I  kardly  know ;  I  have  nothing  to  quote  for  my  opinion. 
Her  conversation  leaves  a  general  impression  of  her  being 
very  seasible." 

'*  Sensible,  as  she  is  a  woman,"  observed  Margaret ;  ^*  if 
she  were  a  man,  she  would  be  called  philosophical." 

"  She  M  very  superior, "  observed  Sophia.  "  It  was 
mamma*!  doing  that  she  is  the  children's  governess.** 

"  Philosophical  T*  repeated  Mr.  Enderby.  '*  It  is  a  happy 
thing  that  she  is  philosophical  in  her  circumstances,  poor 
thing!" 

''As  she  happens  to  be  improsperous,**  said  Margaret, 

smiHng.     ''  If  she  were  rich,  and  strong,  and  admired,  her 

philosophy  would  be  laughed  at;  it  would  only  be  in  the  way." 

•  Mr.  Enderby  sighed,  and  made  no  answer.     Before  any  one 

spoke  again,  Mr.  Hope  and  his  little  companions  came  up. 

"How  quiet  you  all  arel"  exclaimed  Sydney.  "IVe  a 
good  mind  to  come  and  fish  here  again,  if  you  will  only  go^on 
to  be  so  drowsy." 

Sophia  declared  that  they  had  been  talking,  up  to  the  last 
minute,  about  Miss  Young,  and  learning  Grerman,  and  being 
philosophical. 

''  And  which  of  the  party  have  you  made  out.  to  be  the 
most  philosophical?"  inquired  Mr.  Hope. 

"  We  have  not  so  much  as  made  out  what  philosophy  is 
for,'*  said  Hester ;  "  can  you  tell  us  ?" 

As  she  looked  up  at  Mr.  Hope,  who  was  standing  be- 
hind her,  Sydney  thought  her  question  was  addressed  to  him. 
Swinging  his  fishing-rod  roimd,  he  replied  doubtfully  that  he 
thought  philosophy  was  good  to  know  how  to  do  things. 
What  sort  of  things?  Why,  to  make  phosphorus  lights,  and 
electrify  people,  as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  when  he  made  Sophia  jump 
off  the  stool  with  glass  legs.  Sophia  was  sure  that  any  one  . 
else  would  have  jumped  off  the  stool  as  she  did.  She  should 
take  good  care  never  to  jump  on  it  again.  But  she  won- 
dered Sydney  did  not  know  any  better  than  that  what  philo- 
sophy was  for.  Her  cousins  said  Miss  Young  was  philosoj^cal, 
and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  phosphon^  or  electrical 
machines.  '^^^  ^y  CjOOglc 
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Mr.  Enderby  explained  to  Mr.  Hope  that  he  had  said  what 
he  was  ready  to  maintain  ;  that  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  any 
one  who,  like  Miss  Young,  was  not  so  prosperoua  as  she  had 
been,  to  be  supported  by  philosophy. 

"And,  granting  this,"  said  Margaret,  "it  was  next  in- 
quired whether  this  same  philosophy  would  have  heai  con- 
sidered equally  admirable,  equally  a  matter  of  congratulation^ 
if  Miss  Young  had  not  wanted  it  for  solace." 

"  A  question  as  old  as  the  brigg  at  Stirling,"  replied  Mr. 
Hope  ;   "  older,  older  than  any  bridges  of  man's  making." 

"  Why  Stirling  brigg  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean— do  not  you  know  the  story  ? — ^that  an  old  woman 
wanted  to  cross  the  Forth,  and  some  ferrymen  would  have 
persuaded  her  to  go  in  their  boat  when  she  was  confident  that 
a  tempest  was  coming  on,  which  would  have  made  the 
ferry  unsafe.  They  told  her  at  last  that  she  must  trust  to 
Providence.  *  Na,  na,'  said  she,  '  I  will  ne*er  trust  to  Provi- 
dence while  there  is  a  brigg  at  Stirling.'  The  common  prac- 
tice is,  you  know,  with  the  old  woman.— We  wiU  not  trust  to 
the  highest  support  we  profess  to  have,  till  nothing  else  is  left 
us.  We  worship  philosophy,  but  never  think  of  making  UBe 
of  it  while  we  have  prosperity  as  well." 

"  The  question  is  whether  such  practice  is  wise,"  said 
Margaret :   "  we  all  know  it  is  conmion." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "  I  thiok  the  old 
Scotchwoman  was  right ;  Providence  helps  those  that  help 
themselves,  and  takes  care  of  those  who  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Hope.  "  Her  error  was  in  supposing  that 
the  one  course  was  an  alternative  from  the  other, — ^that  she 
would  not  be  trusting  in  Providence  as  much  in  going  by  the 
bridge  as  in  braving  the  tempest.  I  think  we  are  in  tiie  same 
erroi  when  we  set  up  philosophy  and  prosperity  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  taking  up  with  the  one  when  we  cannot  get  the 
other,  as  if  philosophy  were  not  over  all,  compassing  our  life 
as  the  blue  sky  overarches  the  eartii,  brightening,  vivifying, 
harmonizing  ail,  whether  we  look  up  to  see  whence  the  light 
oomes  or  not." 

"  You  think  it  a  mistake,  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  not  to 
look  up  to  it  till  all  is  night  below,  and  there  ia  no  light  to  be 
«een  but  by  gazing  overhead  ?" 

^  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  miss  seeing  the  white  clouds 
and  blue  depths  at  noon  because  we  may  reckon  upon  moon 
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and  stars  at  midnight  Then  again,  what  is  life  at  its  best 
without  philosophy?" 

**  I  can  tell  jon,  as  well  as  anybody,**  said  Mr.  Enderby, 
''  jR3T  I  nerer  had  any  philo6ophy,*-nOy  neither  wisdom,  nor 
the  love  of  wisdom,  not  patience,  nor  any  of  the  things  that 
philosophy  is  understood  to  mean." 

^'  Oh,  Mr.  Enderby  I"  cried  Sydney,  '^  what  pains  you  took 
to  teach  me  to  fish,  and  to  make  me  wait  patiently  for  a  bite  I 
You  say  you  are  not  patient  !** 

«  My  account  of  life  without  philosophy,**  said  Mr.  Enderby^ 
proceeding  as  if  he  did  not  hear  the  children  testifying  to  his 
patience  with  them, — "  my  account  of  life  without  philos(^hy 
is,  that  it  slips  away  mighty  easily,  till  it  is  gone,  you  scarcely 
know  where  or  how.** 

'^  And  when  you  call  upon  philosophy  at  last  to  gire  an 
account  of  it,  wW  does  she  say  ?'*  asked  Maigaret. 

^'I  do  not  understand  how  life  can  slip  away  so,"  said 
Hester.  "  Is  there  ever  a  day  without  its  sting  ? — ^without 
doubt  of  somebody,  disappointment  in  oneself  or  another^ 
dread  of  some  evil,  or  weariness  of  spirit?  Prosperity  is  no 
more  of  a  cure  for  these  than  for  sickness  and  death.  If 
philosophy  is ^** 

''Weill"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hope,  with  strong  interest,  ''if 
philosophy  is ^*' 

"  Happy  they  that  have  her,  for  all  need  her.** 

"  Hear  a  testimony  at  least  as  candid  as  your  own,  £nderby» 
If  you  really  £md  life  steal  away  as  easily  as  you  now  fancy, 
depend  upon  it  you  are  more  of  a  philosopher  than  you  are 
aware  of." 

"What  is  philosophy?"  asked  Matilda  of  Sydney  in  a 
loud  whisper,  which  the  boy  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  take 
notice  of,  so  little  was  there  in  the  conversation  which  seemed 
to  bear  upon  phosphorus  and  electriqity. 

"  A  good  question,"  observed  Mr.  Enderby.  "  Hope,  will 
3rou  tell  us  children  what  we  are  talking  about, — ^what  philo- 
sophy is  all  this  while?" 

"  You  gave  us  a  few  meanings  just  now,  which  I  should 
put  into  one.  CaU  it  enlargement  of  views,  and  you  have 
wisdom,  and  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  patience,  all  at  once  : 
ay,  Sydney,  and  your  kind  of  philosophy  too : — ^it  was  by 
looking  far  and  deep  into  nature  that  men  found  electricity." 

"Did  Dr.  Levitt  find  it  out?"  asked  Matilda:  "he  is  so 
very  short-sighted  I    I  don't  believe  he  would  see  those  fish 
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snapping  up  the  flies,  if  he  sat  where  I  do.  What  was  that 
that  fell  on  my  bonnet  ?  Is  it  raining  ?  " 

Sydney,  tired  of  fishing,  had  climbed  into  the  oak,  and  was 
sending  down  twigs  and  leaves  upon  the  heads  of  the  party. 
Sophia  desired  him  to  come  down,  and  even  assured  him  that 
if  he  did  not,  she  should  be  angry.  He  replied,  that  he 
would  only  stay  to  see  whether  she  would  be  angry  or  not. 
The  experiment  was  cut  short  by  the  whole  party  rising,  and 
moving  homewards.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  picked 
cowslips  must  not  have  any  dew  upon  them. 

As  the  group  passed  up  the  street,  Sydney  in  advance,  with 
his  rod  and  basket,  on  Mr.  Hope's  horse,  Mr.  Hope  himself 
follovdng  with  Hester,  and  the  tall  Mr.  Enderby,  with  Sophia 
and  Margaret  on  either  arm,  all,  like  the  little  girls,  laden 
with  cowslips,  the  gossips  of  Deerbrook  were  satisfied  that  the 
stranger  ladies  must  have  enjoyed  their  walk  in  the  meadows. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

TH£   SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Mrs.  Bowland  was  mortified  that  the  Greys  had  been  before- 
hand with  her  in  the  idea  of  a  cowslip-gathering.  From  the 
moment  of  Matilda's  asking  leave  to  accompany  them,  she 
resolved  to  have  such  an  expedition  from  her  house  as  her 
neighbours  should  not  be  able  to  eclipse.  Like  Lear,  she  did 
not  yet  know  what  her  deed  was  to  be  ;  but  it  should  be  the 
wonder  and  terror  of  the  place  :  she  would  do  such  things  as 
should  strike  the  strangers  with  admii*ation.  When  she 
heard  an  account  of  it  from  her  little  daughter,  she  found 
this  had  been  a  very  poor  beginning, — ^a  mere  walk  in  the 
meadows,  and  home  again  to  tea ; — ^no  boiling  the  kettle  in 
the  woods, — not  even  a  surprise  of  early  strawberries.  She 
could  not  call  this  being  forestalled ;  it  could  not  give  the 
young  ladies  any  idea  of  a  proper  country  excursion,  with 
four  or  five  carriages,  or  a  boat  with  an  awning.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Rowland  came  home  in  the  evening,  she  consulted  him 
about  the  day,  the  place,  the  mode,  and  the  numbers  to  be 
invited.  Mr.  Rowland  was  so  well  pleased  to  find  his  lady  in 
the  mood  to  be  civil  to  her  neighbours,  that  he  started  no  dif- 
ficulties, and  exerted  himself  to  overcome  such  as  could  not 
be  overlooked.    All  the  planning  prospered  so  well,  that  notes 
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to  the  Grey  family  and  to  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  lay  on  BCr.  Grey's 
breakfast-table  the  next  morning,  inviting  the  whole  party  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Rowland  in  Dingleford  woods,  that  day  week, 
— ^the  carriages  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  whole  village  rang  with  the  preparations  for  this  excur- 
sion ;  and  the  villi^e  was  destined  to  ring  with  other  tidings 
before  it  took  place.  Mrs.  Rowland  often  said  that  she  had  the 
worst  luck  in  the  world ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  small  events 
fell  out  so  as  to  plague  her.  She  had  an  unusual  fertility  in 
such  sensible  suppositions  and  reasonable  complaints;  and  her 
whole  diversity  of  expressions  of  this  kind  was  called  into  play 
about  this  expedition  to  Dingleford  woods.  The  hams  were 
actually  boiled,  and  the  chicken-pies  baked,  when  clouds  began 
to  gather  in  the  sky ;  and  on  the  appointed  morning,  pattens 
clinked  in  the  village  street.  Miss  Young's  umbrella  was  wet 
through  in  the  mere  transit  from  the  farrier's  gate  to  the 
schoolroom;  the  gravel-walk  before  Mr.  Grey's  house  was  full 
of  yellow  pools,  and  the  gurgling  of  spouts  or  drips  from  the 
trees  was  heard  on  every  side.  The  worst  of  it  was,  this  rain 
came  after  a  drought  of  many  weeks,  which  had  perilled  the 
young  crops,  and  almost  destroyed  the  hopes  of  hay ;  the  ladies 
and  children  had  been  far  from  sufficiently  sorry  to  hear  that 
some  of  the  poorer  wheat  lands  in  the  county  had  been  ploughed 
up,  and  that  there  was  no  calculating  what  hay  would  be  a  ton 
the  next  winter.  They  were  now  to  receive  the  retribution  of 
their  indifference;  rain  had  set  in,  and  the  farmers  hoped  that 
it  might  continue  for  a  month.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  fix 
any  country  excursion  for  a  few  weeks  to  come.  Let  the 
young  people  enjoy  any  fine  afternoon  that  they  might  be  able 
to  turn  to  the  account  of  a  walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  sail  on  the 
river ;  but  pic-nic  parties  must  be  deferred  till  settled  weather 
came.  There  was  every  hope  that  the  middle  of  the  summer 
would  be  fine  and  seasonable,  if  the  rains  came  down  freely 
now. 

This  course  of  meteorological  events  involved  two  great 
vexations  to  Mrs.  Rowland.  One  was,  that  the  neighbburs, 
who  could  pretend  to  entertain  the  strangers  only  in  a  quiet 
way  at  home,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  rainy  weather  to  do 
so,  hoping,  as  they  said,  not  to  interfere  with  any  more  agree- 
able engagements.  Mrs.  Rowland  really  never  saw  anything 
so  dissipated  as  the  Greys ;  they  were  out  almost  every  evening 
when  they  had  not  company  at  home.  It  was  impossible  that 
Sophia's  studies  could  go  on  as  they  ought  to  do.    What  with 
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iaJuiig  a  quiet  cnp  of  tea  with  one  acqttaixitance,  and  being  at 
a  meny  reading  party  at  another^  and  Mrs.  £nderby*B  little 
dance,  and  dinner  at  tiie  Levitts',  there  were  few  evenings  lefb; 
and  on  those  few  eTemngs  they  were  never  content  to  be  alone. 
They  were  always  giving  the  yonng  men  encouragement  to  go 
in.  Mr.  Hope  made  quite  a  home  house  of  Mr.  Grey's;  and 
as  for  Philip,  he  seemed  now  to  be  more  at  Mr.  Grey's  than 
evea  at  his  own  mother's  or  sister's.  Mrs.  Grey  ought  to 
remember  how  bad  all  this  was  for  a  girl  of  Sophia's  age.  It 
would  completely  spoil  the  excursion  to  Dingleford  woods. 
The  young  people  knew  one  another  so  well  by  this  time,  that 
the  novelty  was  all  worn  off,  and  they  would  have  nothing  left 
to  say  to  each  other.  It  was  provoking  that  Mr.  Rowland  had 
promised  that  the  excursion  should  take  place  whenever  the 
weather  should  be  settled  enough.  It  might  so  fairly  have 
been  given  up!  and  now  it  must  be  gone  on  with,  when  every 
<me  was  tired  of  the  idea,  and  the  young  people  must  almost 
be  weary  of  one  another,  from  being  always  together  1 

The  other  vexation  was,  that  there  were  Sequent  short 
intervals  of  fine  weather,  which  were  immediately  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  a  drive,  or  a  walk,  or  a  sail ;  and  it  came  out 
one  day  from  the  children,  who  had  learned  it  in  the  schodi- 
room,  that  the  Miss  Ibbotsons  had  been  in  Dingleford  woods. 
There  had  been  no  such  intention  when  the  party  set  out ; 
they  had  not  designed  to  go  nearly  so  far ;  but  they  had  been 
tempted  on  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and  of  the  scenery, 
till  they  had  found  it  the  shortest  way  to  come  home  through 
the  Dingleford  woods.,  Mrs.  Rowland  pronounced  this  abomin- 
able ;  and  she  was  not  appeased  by  hearing  that  her  brother 
had  been  the  proposer  of  this  mode  of  return,  and  the  guide  of 
the  party.  Philip  forgot  everything,  she  declared,  in  his  fancy 
for  these  girls ;  it  was  always  his  fault  that  he  w^  carri^ 
away  by  the  people  he  was  with  :  he  had  got  the  name  of  a 
flirt  by  it,  and  a  flirt  he  was  ;  but  she  had  never  known  him 
^o  possessed  as  he  seemed  to  be  by  these  strangers.  She  most 
speak  to  Mr.  Rowland  about  it;  the  matter  might  really 
become  serious ;  and  if  he  should  ever  be  entrapped  into 
marrying  into  the  Grey  connections,  among  people  so  decidedly 
objectionable,  it  would  be  a  terrible  self-reproach  to  her  as 
long  as  she  lived,  that  she  had  not  interfered  in  time,  ^e 
should  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland. 

Meanwhile  she  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  her  brother's  pro- 
ceedings.   She  found  from  the  children  that  their  Uncle  Philip 
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had  fuMlled  his  promise  of  going  to  see  the  schoolroom,  and 
had  been  so  much  better  than  his  word,  that  he  had  been 
there  rery  often.  When  he  went,  it  was  always  when  the 
Miss  Ibbotsons  were  there,  learning  German,  or  drawing,  or 
talking  with  Miss  Yomig.  It  was  impossible  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Miss  Young  about  this ;  for  she  alvrajs  sent  her  visitors 
away  the  moment  the  clock  struck  the  school -hour.  The 
stumner-house  was  Mr.  Grey^s  property,  too ;  so  that  Mrs; 
Rowland  could  only  be  ai^ry  at  the  studies  which  went  on  in 
it,  and  had  no  power  to  close  the  doors  against  any  of  the 


The  rainy  weather  had  indeed  been  very  propitious  to  the 
study  of  German.  For  a  fortnight  Margaret  had  spent  some 
hours  of  each  day  with  Miss  Young ;  and  over  their  books 
they  had  learned  so  much  of  one  another's  heart  and  mind, 
that  a  strong  regard  had  sprung  up  between  them.  This  new 
Mendship  was  a  great  event  to  Miss  Young  ; — ^how  great,  she 
herself  could  scarcely  have  believed  beforehand.  Her  pupils 
found  that  Miss  Young  was  now  very  merry  sometimes.  Mr* 
Grey  observed  to  his  wife  that  the  warmer  weather  seemed  to 
agree  with  the  poor  young  woman,  as  she  had  some  httle 
colour  in  her  cheeks  at  last ;  and  Margaret  herself  observed  a 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  philosophy  she  had  admired  from  the 
beginning.  There  was  somewhat  less  of  reasoning  in  it,  and 
more  of  impulse ;  it  was  as  sound  as  ever,  but  more  genial. 
While  never  forgetting  the  constancy  of  change  in  human 
afairs,  she  was  heartily  willing  to  enjoy  the  good  that  befell 
her,  while  it  lasted.  It  was  well  that  she  could  do  so ;  for  the 
good  of  this  new  Mendship  was  presently  alloyed. 

She  was  not  aware,  and  it  was  well  that  she  was  not,  that 
Hester  was  jealous  of  her,  almost  from  the  hour  of  Margaret^s 
learning  what  a  vast  number  of  irregular  verbs  there  is  in  the 
German.  Each  sister  remembered  the  conversation  by  the 
open  window,  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Deerbrook, 
Bemembering  it,  Margaret  made  Hester  a  partaker  in  all  her 
feelings  about  Maria  Young ;  her  admiration,  her  pity,  her 
^^em.  Beserving  to  herself  any  confidence  whi^  Maria 
placed  in  her  (in  which,  however,  no  mention  of  Mr.  Enderby 
^er  occurred),  she  kept  not  a  thought  or  feeling  of  her  own 
from  her  sister.  The  consequence  was,  that  Hester  found  that 
l^iaria  filled  a  lai^e  space  in  Mai^aret's  mind,  and  that  a  new 
interest  had  risen  up  in  which  she  had  little  share.  She,  too, 
lemembered  the  oonveisation,  but  had  not  strength  to  act  up 
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to  the  spirit  of  it.  She  had  then  owned  her  weakness,  and 
called  it  wickedness,  and  &ncied  that  she  could  never  mistrust 
her  sister  again.  She  was  now  so  ashamed  of  her  own  con- 
sciousness of  being  once  more  jealous,  that  she  strove  to  hide 
the  fact  from  herself,  and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  tell  it  to 
Margaret.  She  struggled  hourly  with  herself,  rebuking  her 
own  temper,  and  making  appeals  to  her  own  generosity.  She 
sat  drawing  in  the  little  blue  parlour,,  morning  after  morning, 
during  Sophia's  reading  or  practising,  telling  herself  that  Mar- 
garet and  Miss  Young  had  no  secrets,  no  desire  to  be  always 
tete-a-tete;  that  they  had  properly  invited  her  to  learn  German; 
and  that  she  had  only  to  go  at  any  moment,  and  offer  to  join 
them,  to  be  joyfully  received.  She  argued  with  herself,-*-how 
mean  it  would  be  to  do  so  ;  to  agree  to  study  at  last,  in  order 
to  be  a  sort  of  spy  upon  them,  to  watch  over  her  own  interests; 
as  if  Margaret — the  most  sincere  and  faithful  of  living  beings 
— ^were  not  to  be  trusted  with  them.  She  had  often  vowei 
that  she  would  cure  the  jealousy  of  her  temper;  now  was  the 
occasion,  and  she  would  meet  it;  she  would  steadily  sit  beside 
Sophia  or  Mrs.  Grey  every  morning,  when  Margaret  was  not 
with  her,  and  never  let  her  sister  know  how  selfish  she  could  be. 
This  was  aU  very  well ;  but  it  could  not  make  Margaret 
suppose  her  sister  happy  when  she  was  not.  She  could  not 
be  certain  what  was  die  matter,  but  she  saw  that  something 
was  wrong.  At  times,  Hester's  manner  was  so  unboundedly 
affectionate,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  unkind 
feelings  existed  towards  herself,  though  a  few  pettish  words 
were  at  other  times  let  drop.  Hester's  moods  of  magnanimity 
and  jealousy  were  accounted  for  in  other  ways  by  her  sister. 
Margaret  believed,  after  a  course  of  very  close  observation, 
that  she  had  discovered,  in  investigating  die  cause  of  Hester's 
discomposure,  a  secret  which  was  imknown  to  her  sister  her- 
self. Margaret  was  not  experienced  in  love,  nor  in  watching 
the  signs  of  it ;  but  here  was  the  mind  she  understood  best, 
discomposed  without  apparent  cause — ^more  fond,  more  gene- 
rous to  herself  than  ever,  yet  not  reposing  its  usual  confidence 
in  her — and  subject  to  those  starts  of  dedight  and  disappoint- 
ment which  she  had  heard  and  could  understand  to  be  the 
moods  of  love.  She  was  confirmed  in  her  suspicion  by  ob- 
serving that  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hope  were  becoming  daily  a 
less  common  subject  of  conversation  between  them,  while  it 
was  certain  that  he  had  in  no  degree  lost  favour  with  either. 
They  had  been  charmed  with  hmi  firom  the  beginning,  and 
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had  expressed  to  each  other  the  freest  admiration  of  his  tmth, 
his  gaiety,  his  accomplishments,  and  great  superiority  to  the 
people  amidst  whom  he  lived.  He  was  now  spoken  of  less 
every  day,  while  his  visits  grew  more  frequent,  longer,  and, 
Margaret  could  not  but  thmk,  more  welcome  to  her  sister. 
The  hours  when  he  was  sure  not  to  come  happened  to  be  those 
which  she  spent  with  Miss  Young — ^the  hours  in  which  gentle- 
men are  devoted  to  their  business.  Margaret  thus  witnessed 
all  that  passed ;  and  if  her  conjecture  about  Hester  was  right, 
she  could  have  wished  to  see  Mr.  Hope^s  manner  rafiier 
different  from  what  it  was.  He  was  evidently  strongly  at- 
tracted to  the  house ;  and  there  was  some  reason  to  think  that 
Mrs.  Grey  believed  that  Hester  was  the  attraction.  But  Mar- 
garet had  no  such  impression.  She  saw  that  Mr.  Hope 
admired  her  sister*s  beauty,  listened  to  her  conversation  with 
interest,  and  was  moved  at  times  by  the  generosity  of  her  tone 
of  moral  feeling ;  but  this,  though  much,  was  not  enough  for 
the  anxious  sister's  full  satisfaction;  and  the  one  thing  besides 
which  she  would  fain  have  discerned  she  could  not  perceive. 
These  were  early  days  yet,  however;  so  early  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  one  whom  she  knew,  except  her  sister,  she  should 
have  supposed  her  own  conjectures  wild  and  almost  im- 
proper ;  but  Hester's  was  one  of  those  natures  to  which  time 
and  circumstance  minister  more  speedily  and  more  abun- 
dantly than  to  the. generality.  By  the  strength  of  her  feelings, 
and  the  activity  of  her  affections,  time  was  made  more  com- 
prehensive, and  circumstance  more  weighty  than  to  others. 
A  day  would  produce  changes  in  her  which  the  impressions  of 
a  week  would  not  effect  in  less  passionate  natures  ;  and  what 
were  trifling  incidents  to  the  minds  about  her,  were  great 
events  to  her. 

Margaret  began  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
more  she  thought,  the  more  plainly  she  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  occupy  Hester,  simply  and 
naturally,  with  as  many  interests  as  possible.  This  was  safe 
practice,  be  the  cause  of  her  occasional  discomposure  what  it 
might.  It  was  particularly  desirable  that  she  should  not  con- 
tinue the  habit  of  sitting  in  silence  for  a  considerable  part  of 
every  morning. 

One  day,  just  afber  the  voices  of  the  children  had  been  heard 
in  the  hall,  giving  token  that  school  was  over,  Hester,  sitting 
in  the  little  blue  parlour  alone,  with  her  head  on  her  hand, 
was  apparently  contemplating  the  dra¥ring  on  her  board,  "but 
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roally  ooniidering  lliat  Margaret  was  now  beginmng  to  be 
happy  with  her  friend,  and  asking  why  Margaret  should  not 
be  happy  with  her  friend,  when  Margaret  herself  entered. 

"  Do  you  want  Sophia  ?  "  said  Hester.     **  ^e  is  up-stairs.** 

"No  ;  I  want  you." 

"Indeed!" 

There  wiui  an  ironical  tone  of  surprise  in  the  one  word  abe 
spoke,  which  let  fall  a  weight  upon  Margaret^s  heart ; — an  old 
:feeling,  but  one  to  which  she  had  made  no  progress  towards 
being  reconciled. 

"  I  cannot  help  you  with  your  German,  you  know.  How 
can  you  pretend  to  want  me?" 

*^  It  is  not  about  the  Grerman  at  all  that  I  want  you.  Maria 
has  found  a  Spenser  at  last,  and  I  am  going  to  read  her  the 
*Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,'  I  know  you  never  can  hear  that 
often  enough  ;  so  come  1" 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Young  had  rather  not.  I  should  be  sony  to 
intrude  myself  upon  her.  But,  however,"  continued  dbe^ 
observing  Margaret's  look  of  surprise,  "  I  will  come.  Do  not 
wait  for  me,  dear.  I  will  come  ^e  moment  I  have  put  up  my 
drawing." 

Margaret  did  wait,  running  over  the  keys  of  the  open  piano 
meanwhile. 

"  Shall  I  call  Sophia  too  ?"  asked  Hester,  as  she  took  up  her 
work-bag.     "  I  dare  say  she  never  read  any  of  Spenser.*' 

"  I  due  say  not,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  and  she  would  not 
care  about  it  now.  If  you  think  we  ought,  we  will  call  her. 
If  not ^" 

Hester  smiled,  nodded,  and  led  the  way  to  the  schoolroom 
without  calling  Sophia.  She  had  not  been  two  minutes  in 
the  cordial  presence  of  her  sister  and  Maria,  before  she  Mt 
the  full  absurdity  of  the  feelings  which  had  occupied  her  so 
lately,  and  was  angry  with  herself  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
Her  companions  looked  at  each  other  with  a  smile  as  they 
observed  at  the  .same  moment  the  downcast  attitude  of-  her 
moistened  eyes,  the  beautiful  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
expression  of  meek  emotion  on  her  lips.  They  thought  that 
it  was  the  image  of  heavenly  beauty  which  moved  her  thus. 

Before  they  had  quite  finished  the  Hymn,  the  door  was 
burst  open,  and  the  duldren  entered,  dragging  in  Mr.  Enderby. 
Mr.  Enderby  rebuked  them,  good-naturedly,  for  introducing 
him  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  declared  to  the  ladies  that 
Matilda  had  promised  to  knock  before  she.  opened  ^e  door. 
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Hester  advised  Mary  and  Fanny  to  be  more  quiet  in  their 
mode  of  entrance,  observing  that  they  had  made  Miss  Young 
•start  with  their  hniry. 

Matilda  was  glad  her  uncle  remembered  to  come  some* 
times.  He  had  promised  it  several  weeks  before  he  came  at 
all;  even  when  he  said  he  was  going  away  in  a  fortnight. 

"  And  if  I  had  gone  away  in  a  fortnight,"  said  he,  '^  I 
should  not  have  seen  your  schoolroom.  But  this  is  not  the 
fiist  time  I  have  seen  it,  as  you  remember  very  welL  I  have 
been  here  often  lately." 

'^  Bat  you  never  attend  to  me  here,  unde  1  And  I  want  so  to 
show  you  my  desk,  where  I  keep  my  copy-book,  and  the 
work-box  you  gave  me  on  my  birthday." 

"■  Well,  you  can  show  me  now,  cannot  you  ?  So,  this  is 
your  desk  !  It  seems  convenient  enough,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  beauty.  I  suppose  it  will  hold  all  the  knowledge 
jou  will  want  to  have  put  into  your  head  for  some  time  to 
come.  Now  show  me  which  is  George^s  desk,  and  which 
Fanny's  ;  and  now  Mary's, — a  nice  row  of  desks  1  Now," 
whispering  to  her, "  can  you  show  me  which  is  Miss  Margaret's 
desk?" 

The  little  girl  giggled  as  she  answered,  that  Miss  Maxgaret 
was  too  old  to  be  a  school-girl. 

"  So  she  is :  but  she  learns  of  Miss  Young,  and  I  know  she 
keeps  some  of  her  books  here.     Can  you  show  me  where  ?" 

There  was  a  desk  rather  laiger  than  the  rest,  the  lid  of 
which  now  happened  to  be  standing  open.  Matilda  slyly 
pointed  to  it.  While  the  ladies  were  engaged  with  the  other 
children,  Mr.  Enderby  cast  a  glance  into  this  desk,  saw  a 
book  which  he  knew  to  be  Margaret's,  laid  8(»nething  upon  it 
^m  his  pocket,  and  softly  closed  the  lid ;  the  whole  passing,  if 
it  was  observed  at  all,  as  a  survey  of  the  children's  desks.  He 
then  pretended  to  look  round  for  the  rod. 

''No  rod!"  said  he  to  the  laughing  children.  <<0h,  I 
should  like  to  learn  here  very  much,  if  there  is  no  rod.  Miss 
Margaret,  do  you  not  find  it  very  pleasant  learning  here  ?" 

The  children  were  shouting,  "  Miss  Young,  Miss  Young,  do 
let  uncle  Philip  come  and  leam  with  us.  He  says  he  will  be 
^  very  good  boy, — ^won't  you,  uncle  Philip  ?  Miss  Young, 
when  may  uncle  Philip  come  and  leam  his  lessons  ?" 

Margaret  saw  that  there  was  ccmstraint  in  the  smile  wi£h 
which  Maria  answered  the  children*  Little  as  she  knew,  it 
<tmck  her  that  in  his  fun  with  the  children,  Mr.  £nderby  was 
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relying  quite  sufficiently  on  the  pbilosopliy  he  had  professed 
to  admire  in  Miss  Young.  Mr.  Enderby  drew  a  chair  to  the 
window  round  which  the  ladies  were  sitting,  and  took  up  the 
volume  Margaret  had  just  laid  down. 

"  Go,  go,  children  P  said  he  ;  "  run  away  to  your  gardens  ! 
I  cannot  spare  you  any  more  play  to«day." 

"  Oh,  but  uncle,  we  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"WeU,  askit." 

"  But  it  is  a  secret.  You  must  come  into  the  comer  with 
Fanny,  and  Mary,  and  me." 

For  peace  and  quiet  he  went  into  the  comer  with  them,  and 
they  whispered  into  each  ear  a  question,  how  many  burnt 
almonds  and  gingerbread-buttons,  and  how  much  barley-sugar, 
two  shillings  and  threepence  halfpenny  would  buy  ?  The 
cowslips  were  now  ready  to  make  tea  of,  and  the  feast  on  the 
dolls*  dishes  might  be  served  any  day.  Mr.  Enderby  promised 
to  inquire  at  the  confectioner^s,  and  not  to  tell  anybody  else  ; 
and  at  last  the  children  were  got  rid  of. 

^'  Now  that  we  have  done  with  mysteries,"  said  he,  as  he 
resumed  his  seat  by  the  window,  '^that  is,  with  children's 
mysteries  that  we  can  see  to  the  bottom  of,  let  us  look  a  little 
into  the  poet's  mysteries.  What  were  you  reading  ?  Show 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  reader.  Who  or  what  is  this  Heavenly 
Beauty  ?    We  have  not  done  with  mysteries  yet,  I  see." 

'*  I  was  wondering,"  said  Margaret  smiling,  "  whether  you 
take  up  Spenser  because  you  are  tired  of  mysteries.  In  such 
a  case,  some  other  poet  might  suit  you  better." 

"What  other?" 

"  Some  one  less  allegorical,  at  least." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Hester.  "  The  most  cunning 
allegory  that  ever  was  devised  is  plain  and  easy  in  comparison 
with  the  simplest  true  story, — ^fully  told  :  and  a  man  is  a  poet 
in  proportion  as  he  fully  teUs  a  simple  true  story." 

"  A  story  of  the  mind,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "  not 
of  the  mere  events  of  life  ?  " 

"  Of  the  mind,  of  course,  I  mean.  Without  the  mind  the 
mere  life  is  nothing." 

"  Is  not  allegory  a  very  pretty  way  of  telling  such  a  story 
of  the  mind,  under  the  appearance  of  telling  a  story  of  a  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret  ;  "  and  that  is  fiie  reason  why  so 
many  like  allegory.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  making  one's  way 
about  a  grotto  in  a  garden  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  much 
higher  one  in  exploring  a  cave  on  the  sea-shore,  dim  and 
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ivinditig,  where  yoa  never  know  that  you  have  oome  to  the 
end) — a  much  higher  pleasure  in  exploring  a  life  than  follow- 
ing oat  an  allegory.^ 

^'  You  are  a  true  lover  of  mystery,  Miss  Margaret.  You 
should  have  lived  a  thousand  years  ago." 

''  Thank  you  :  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not.  But  why  so  long 
ago  ?     Are  there  not  mysteries  enough  left  ?  " 

^^  And  will  there  not  be  enough  a  thousand  years  hence  ?  *' 
said  Hester. 

'^  I  am  afraid  not.  You  and  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  upon 
what  the  Grermans  may  be  doing.  But  these  two  ladies  can 
tell  us,  perhaps,  whether  they  are  not  clearing  everything  up 
Tery  fast ; — making  windows  in  your  cave,  Miss  Margaret, 
till  nobody  will  be  afraid  to  look  into  every  cranny  of  it." 

'^  And  then  our  complaint,"  said  Miss  Young, ''  will  be  like 
Mrs.  HowelFs,  when  somebody  told  her  that  we  were  to  have 
the  Drummond  light  on  every  church  steeple.  'Oh  dear, 
ma'am  1  *  said  she,  *  we  shall  not  know  how  in  the  world  to 
get  any  darkness.* " 

*'  You  speak  as  if  you  agreed  that  the  Grermans  really  are 
the  makers  of  windows  that  Mr.  Enderby  supposes  them," 
observed  Margaret ;  ^'  but  you  do  not  think  we  are  any  nearer 
the  end  of  mysteries  than  ever,  do  you?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  till  we  have  struck  our  stone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  universe,  and  walked  round  it :  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  Grermans  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  that,  any  more  than 
other  people.  Indeed,  I  think  there  are  as  many  makers  of 
grottoes  as  explorers  of  caves  among  them.  What  do  you 
want,  my  dear?" 

This  last  was  addressed  to  Greorge,  whose  round  face,  red 
with  exertion,  appeared  at  a  back  window.  The  little  girls 
were  hoisting  him  up,  that  he  might  call  out  once  more, 
.  "  Uncle  Philip,  be  sure  you  rememb^  not  to  tell." 

<<  It  would  be  a  pity  that  mysteries  should  oome  to  an  end," 

observed  Mr.    Enderby,    "when  they  seem  to  please   our 

human  tastes  so  well.      See  there,  how  early  the  love  of 

'  mystery  begins  I  and  who  can  tell  where  it  ends  ?     Is  there 

'  one  of  your  pupils,  Miss  Young,  in  whom  you  do  not  find  it  ?" 

"  Not  one  ;  but  is  there  not  a  wide  difference  between  the 
love  of  making  mysteries,  and  a  taste  for  finding  them  out?" 

"  Do  yt)u  not  find  both  in  children,  and  up  into  old  age  ?" 

^f  In  children,  one  usually  finds  both  :  but  I  think  the  love 
of  mystery-making  and  surprises  goes  off  as  people  grow 
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wiser.  Fanny  and  Maiy  were  plotting  all  last  week  how  to 
take  their  sister  Sophia  by  surprise  with  a  piece  of  India- 
rubber,  a  token  of  fraternal  affection,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
call  it ;  and  you  see  George  has  a  secret  to-daj :  but  they 
will  have  fewer  hidings  and  devices  every  year :  and,  if  they 
grow  really  wise,  they  will  find  that,  amidst  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  life,  there  is  so  much  more  safety,  and  ease,  and 
blessing  in  perfect  frankness  than  in  any  kind  of  concealment, 
that  they  will  give  themselves  the  liberty  and  peace  of  being 
open  as  the  day-light.  Such  is  my  hope  for  them.  But  all 
this  need  not  prevent  their  delighting  in  the  mysteries  which 
are  not  of  man's  making.'* 

"  They  will  be  all  the  more  at  leisure  for  them,"  said  Mar- 
garet, '^  from  having  their  minds  free  from  plots  and  secrets.** 

^'  Surely  you  are  rather  hard  upon  arts  and  devices,**  said 
Philip.  '^  Without  more  or  fewer  of  them,  we  should  make 
our  world  into  a  Palace  of  Truth, — see  the  Veillfes  du 
Chateau,  which  Matilda  is  reading  with  Miss  Toung.  Who 
ever  read  it,  that  did  not  think  the  Palace  of  Truth  the  most 
disagreeable  place  in  the  world  ?  ** 

"And  why?**  asked  Margaret.  "Not  because  the  people 
in  it  spoke  truth ;  but  because  the  truth  which  they  spoke 
was  hatred,  and  malice,  and  selfishness.** 

"  And  how  much  better,**  inquired  Hester,  *^  is  the  truth 
that  we  should  speak,  if  we  were  as  true  as  the  day-light  ?  I 
hope  we  shall  always  be  allowed  to  make  mysteries  of  our  own 
aelfish  and  unkind  fancies.  There  would  be  little  mutual 
respect  left  if  these  things  were  told.** 

"  I  think  there  woidd  be  more  than  ever,**  said  Margaret, 
carefully  avoiding  to  meet  her  sister^s  eye.  "  I  think  so  many 
mistakes  would  be  explained,  so  many  false  impressions  set 
right,  on  the  instant  of  their  being  made,  that  our  mutual 
relations  would  go  on  more  harmoniously  than  now.** 

"  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  affairs  now  dedicated  to 
mystery  ?**  asked  Mr.  Enderby.  "  How  would  you  deal  with 
<liplomacy,  and  government,  and  with  courtship  ?  You  surely 
would  not  overthrow  the  whole  art  of  wooiug  ?  You  would 
not  doom  lovers*  plots  and  devices  ?** 

The  ladies  were  all  silent,  Mr.  Enderby,  however,  was 
determined  to  have  an  answer.  He  addressed  himself  par- 
ticularly to  Margaret. 

"  You  do  not  disapprove  of  the  little  hidden  tokens  with 
which  a  man  may  make  his  feelings  secretly  known  where  be 
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inshes  them  to  be  undersfeood  ;-*^token0  which  may  meet  the 
eye  of  one  alone,  and  carry  no  meaning  to  any  other  1  You 
do  not  disapprove  of  a  more  gentle  and  mysterious  way  of 
saying,  '  I  loTe  yon^'  than  looking  full  in  one  another^s  fsu^ 
aod  declaring  it  like  a  Quaker  upon  affirmation  ?  You  do  not 
disapprove ^* 

^'As  for  disapproving,"  said  Margaret,  who  chanced  to 
perceive  that  Miuia's  ha^d  shook  so  that  she  could  not  guide 
her  needle,  and  that  she  was  therefore  apparently  searching 
for  something  in  her  work-box,«*-''  as  for  disapproving,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  judge  for  other  people ^ 

She  stoppied  short,  struck  with  the  blunder  she  had  made. 
Mr.  Enderby  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  said^ 
laughing, 

''  Well,  then,  speak  for  your8el£  Never  mind  other 
people^s  case." 

"  TVhat  I  mean,"  said  Margaret,  with  grave  simplicity,  "  is,, 
that  all  depends  upon  the  person  whose  regard  is  to  be  won. 
There  are  silly  girls,  and  weak  women,  who,  liking  mysteries 
in  other  affairs,  are  best  pleased  to  be  wooed  with  small 
artifices ; — ^with  having  their  vanity  and  their  curiosify  piqued 
with  sly  compliments         " 

"  Sly  compliments  I    What  an  expression ! " 

«Such  women  agree,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  old 
notion, — suitable  enough  five  centuries  ago,— that  the  life  of 
courtship  should  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  married  life* 
But  I  certainly  think  those  much  the  wisest  and  the  happiest, 
who  look  upon  the  whole  afiair  as  the  solemn  matter  ihat  it 
really  is,  and  who  desire  to  be  treated,  fix)m  the  beginning, 
with  the  sincerity  and  seriousness  which  they  will  require 
after  they  are  married." 

'^  If  the  same  simplicity  and  seriousness  were  common  in 

'  this  as  are  required  in  other  grave  transactions,"  said  Hester^ 

^  there  would  be  less  of  the  treachery,  delusion,  and  heart* 

breaking,  which  lie  heavy  upon  the  souls  of  many  a  man  and 

many  a  woman." 

Mr.  Enderby,  happening  to  be  looking  out  of  the  window 
here,  as  if  fer  something  to  say,  caught  iJie  eye  of  his  sister, 
who  was  walking  in  her  garden.  She  beckoned  to  him,  but 
he  took  no  notice,  not  desiring  to  be  disturbed  at  present. 
Turning  again  to  Margaret,  he  said, 

**  But  you  would  destroy  all  the  graces  of  courtship :  joa 
. •would   ■"    "  Digtized  by  Google 
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'^  Nay,"  said  Hester,  "  what  is  so  graceful  as  the  simplicity 
of  entire  mutual  trust? — ^the  more  entire  the  more  gracefuL" 

"  I  wish  you  had  left  out  the  word  *  trust.'  You  have 
spoiled  something  that  I  was  going  on  to  say  about  the  sim- 
plicity of  drawing  lots  like  the  Moravians, — ^the  most  sincere 
courtship  of  all :  but  that  word  'trust'  puts  my  illustration 
aside.  You  need  not  protest*  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  dull 
as  not  to  understand  that  you  think  love  necessary  to  the 
wooing  which  seems  graceful  in  your  eyes ; — Oh,  yes:  love, 
and  mutual  knowledge,  and  mutual  reverence,  and  perfect 
trust !     Oh,  yes,  I  understand  it  all." 

"  Philip  1 "  cried  a  soft,  sentimental  voice  under  the  window  : 
"  Brother,  I  want  your  arm  for  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery." 

Mrs  Bowland's  bonnet  was  visible  as  she  looked  up  to  the 
window.  She  saw  the  braids  of  the  hair  of  the  young  ladies, 
ind  her  voice  was  rather  less  soft  as  she  called  again,  '^  Philip, 
do  you  hear  ?     I  want  you." 

It  was  impossible  to  seem  not  to  hear.  Mr.  Enderby  was 
obliged  to  go :  but  he  left  his  hat  behind  him,  as  a  sort  of 
ple<^e  that  he  meant  to  limit  himself  to  the  single  turn  proposed. 

For  various  reasons,  the  young  ladies  were  all  disinclined 
to  speak  after  he  had  left  them.  Miss  Young  was  the  first 
to  move.  She  rose  to  go  to  her  desk  for  something, — the 
desk  in  which  Margaret  kept  the  books  she  used  in  this  place. 
Ever  on  the  watch  to  save  Maria  the  trouble  of  moving  about, 
which  was  actual  pain  to  her,  Margaret  flew  to  see  if  she 
could  not  fetch  what  was  wanted :  but  Miss  Young  was 
already  looking  into  the  desk.  Her  eye  caught  the  pretly 
new  little  volume  which  lay  there.  She  took  it  up,  found  it 
was  a  volume  of  Tieck,  and  saw  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  the  well- 
known  handwriting,  "  From  P.  E."  One  warm  beam  of  hope 
shot  through  her  heart: — how  could  it  be  otherwise, — ^the 
book  lying  in  her  desk,  and  thus  addressed?  But  it  was 
only  one  moment's  joy.  The  next  instant's  reflection,  and  the 
sight  of  Margaret's  Grerman  exercise,  on  which  the  book  had 
lam,  revealed  the  real  case  to  her.  In  sickness  of  heart,  she 
would,  upon  impulse,  have  put  back  the  book,  and  concealed 
the  incident:  but  she  was  not  sure  but  that  Margaret  had 
seen  the  volume,  and  she  was  sure  of  what  her  own  duty  was. 
With  a  smile  and  a  steady  voice  she  held  out  the  book  to 
Margaret,  and  said, 

^'  Here  is  something  for  you,  Margaret,  which  looks  a  little 
like  one  of  the  hidden,  and  gentle,  and  mysterious  tokeni 
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Mr.  Enderbybas  been  talking  about.  Here  it  is,  lying  among 
your  books  ;  and  I  think  it  was  not  with  them  when  yon  last 
left  your  seat." 

Margaret  blushed  with  an  emotion  which  seemed  to  the  one 
who  knew  her  best  to,  be  too  strong  to  be  mere  surprise.  She 
looked  doubtful  for  a  moment  about  the  book  being  meant  for 
her.  Its  German  aspect  was  conclusive  against  its  being 
designed  for  Hester :  but  Miss  Young, — ^was  it  certain  that 
the  volume  was  not  hers  ?  She  asked  &is ;  but  Maria  replied, 
as  her  head  was  bent  over  her  desk, 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  am  sure.  It  is  nobody's 
but  yours." 

Some  one  proposed  to  resume  the  reading.  The  '*  Hymn 
to  Heavenly  Beauty'  was  finished,  but  no  remark- followed. 
Each  was  thinking  of  something  else.  More  common  sub- 
jects^suited  their  present  mood  better.  It  was  urged  upon 
Hester  that  she  should  be  one  of  the  daily  party ;  and,  her 
lonely  £incies  being  for  the  hour  dispersed,  she  agreed. 

'^  But,"  she  observed,  "  other  people's  visits  alter  the  case 
entirely.  I  do  not  see  how  study  is  to  go  on  if  any  one  may 
come  .in  from  either  house,  as  Mr.  Enderby  did  to-day.  It  is 
depriving  Miss  Young  of  her  leisure,  too,  and  making  use  of 
her  apartment  in  a  way  that  she  may  well  object  to." 

"I  am-Jb^ere,  out  of  school-hours,  only  upon  sufferance,'* 
replied  Miss  Yotmg.  ''  I  never  call  the  room  mine  without 
this  explanation." 

^*  Besides,"  said  Margaret,  '^  it  is  a  mere  accident  Mr. 
Enderby's  coming  in  to-day.  If  he  makes  a  habit  of  it,  we 
have  only  to  tell  him  that  we  want  our  time  to  ourselves." 

Miss  Yotmg  knew  better.  She  made  no  reply;  but  she  felt 
in  her  inmost  soul  that  her  new-bom  pleasures  were,  from  this 
moment,  to  be  turned  into  pains.  She  knew  Mr.  Enderby ; 
and  knowing  him,  foresaw  that  she  was  to  be  a  witness  of 
his  wooings  of  another,  whom  she  had  just  begun  to  take 
to  her  heart.  This  was  to  be  her  fate  if  she  was  strong 
enough  for  it, — strong  enough  to  be  generous  in  allowing  to 
Margaret  opportunities  which  could  not  without  her  be  en- 
joyed, of  fixing  the  heart  of  one  whom  she  could  not  pronounce 
to  have  been  faulty  towards  herself.  His  conversation  to« 
day  had  gone  far  to  make  her  suppose  him  blameless,  and 
herself  alone  in  fault ;  so  complete  had  seemed  his  uncon- 
sciousness with  regard  to  her.  Her  duty  then  was  clearly  to 
give  them  up>  to  each  other,  with  such  spirit  of  self-sacroice 
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•II  %ht  might  be  capable  of.  If  not  strong  enongh  lor  diu, 
the  alternative  was  a  dailj  painful  retreat  to  h&t  kdging, 
whence  she  might  look  out  on  the  heaps  of  cinders  ia  the 
farrier^s  yard,  her  spirit  abased  the  while  with  the  experi^ctf 
of  her  own  weakness*     Neither  alternative  was  very  cheering: 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

FAHILT  CONFIDENCE. 


'^When  do  you  leave  us,  Philip?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bowknd, 
putting  her  arm  within  her  brother's,  and  marching  him  up 
the  gravel-walk. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  ?"  replied  he,  laughing.  ^'  Is  this 
what  you  were  so  anxious  to  say  ?" 

"  Why,  we  understood,  six  weeks  since,  that  you  meant  to 
leave  Deerbrook  in  a  fortnight :  that  is  all." 

^  So  I  did :  but  my  mother  is  kind  oiough  to  be  pleased 
that  I  am  stayic^  longer ;  and  since  I  am  equally  pleased  my- 
self, it  is  all  very  welL  I  rather  think,  too,  that  the  childfca 
consider  Uncle  Philip  a  good  boy,  who  deserves  a  holiday." 

<^My  mother!  Oh,  she  always  supposes  everything  right  that 
you  do;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Bowland  and  I ^" 

"  The  reason  why  Rowland  and  I  agree  so  well,"  interrupted 
the  brother.  ^'  Yes,  that  is  one  reason,  among  many.  Bow- 
land's  wi^  is  to  see  the  old  lady  happy ;  and  she  is  natoraiiy 
happiest  when  she  has  both  her  chUdroi  with  her ;  and  £>r 
every  merry  hour  of  hers,  your  good  husband  looks  the  more 
kindly  upon  me." 

^*  Of  course;  all  that  is  a  matter  of  course;  though  you  are 
not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  fatigue  it  is  to  my  mother  to  have 
any  one  wi^  her  too  long  a  time.  She  will  not  tell  you;  but 
you  have  no  idea  how  low  she  is  for  some  time  after  j<m  go 
away,  if  you  have  stayed  moie  than  a  few  days,  from  exhaus- 
tion— ^from  pure  exhaustion.  Ahl  you  do  not  peroeiv«  it, 
because  the  excitement  ke^is  her  up  while  you  are  here ;  and 
she  naturally  makes  an  effort,  you  know.  But  if  you  were  to 
see  her  as  we  do  after  you  are  gone ; — you  cannot  think  how 
it  sets  the  Gieys  talking  about  her  low  spirits." 

^Poor  soul !  I  wish  I  oould  be  always  with  her.  I  wiii  try 
whnther  I  cannot ;  for  aome  time  to  come,  at  least.    Buty 
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swtei  bow  do60  it  Itanwn  tibat  neidier  jw,  nor  Sowland  ever 
told  me  this  before?" 

^^Ohy  ve  would  not  distresB  you  unneceisanlj.  We  knew 
it  was  an  unavoidable  eviL  You  cannot  always  be  herei  and 
yoa  nmfit  — '-^^ 

'<  T«8»  I  must  sometimes  eome:  that  is  an  unavoidable  evil; 
and  always  will  be,  sister,  while  I  have  a  good  old  mother 
living  here." 

^<  My  dear  Philip,  how  you  do  misunderstand  one !  I  never 
heard  anything  4K>  odd." 

"  Why  odd  ?  Have  you  not  been  giving  me  to  understand, 
all  this  time,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  have  me  here, — ^that  you 
want  me  to  go  away  ?  If  not  this,  I  do  not  know  what  you 
have  been  talking  ab<»it" 

"  What  an  idea  1  My  only  brother  I  What  can  you  be 
thinkmg  of?  Why  upon  earth  should  I  wish  you  anywhere 
else?" 

<'  That  you  may  manage  my  mother  and  her  affairs  all  your 
own  way,  I  imagine." 

Mrs.  Bowland  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  plain  speech 
but  exclamations.  When  she  had  exhausted  all  she  could 
muster,  she  avowed  that  the  only  consideration  which  could 
reconcile  her  to  the  sacrafice  of  her  dear  brother's  society  was 
anxiety  for  his  happiness* 

*^  Then,  supposing  I  am  happiest  here,  we  are  all  satisfied." 
And  IJnole  Philip  would  have  made  a  diversion  from  the  path 
to  give  George  his  favourite  swing,  quite  up  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  great  pear*tree. 

**  Pray  let  George  swing  himself  for  once,  brother.  Hold 
your  tongue,  George  I  You  are  a  very  troublesome  boy,  and 
your  nncle  and  I  are  busy.  It. is  about  your  own  affairs, 
brother,  that  I  want  to  open  my  mind  to  you.  As  for  your 
always  remaining  here,  as  you  kindly  hinted  just  now " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  hint,"  said  Philip  ;  "  I  thought  I  had 
spdk^ii  quite  plainly." 

"  Well,  wefl.  We  all  know  how  to  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  your  intentions,  I  am  sure:  but  youx  happiness  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  any  of  us  here.  We  can  take  care  of 
one  another :  but,  as  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  find  a 
companion  for  life  here,  and  as  it  is  time  you  w^  l^inking  of 
settling,  we  must  not  be  selfish,  and  detain  you  among  us 
whesi  you  ahoiold  be  creatiu^  an  interest  elsewhere.  Mr.  Sow- 
land  and  I  are  extremely  anxious  to  see  you  happily  married^ 
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brother ;  and  indeed  we  feel  it  is  time  you  were  thinking 
about  it." 

^'  I  am  glad  of  that,  sister.  I  am  somewhat  of  the  saibe 
opinion  myself." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  rather  uneasy 
tone.  "  We  have  been  delighted  to  hear  of  Ihese  frequent 
visits  of  yours  to  the  Buchanans*.  There  is  a  strong  attrac- 
tion there,  I  fancy,  Philip." 

'*  Joe  Buchanan  is  the  attraction  to  me  there.  If  you  mean 
Caroline,  she  has  been  engaged  these  three  years  to  her 
brother's  friend,  Annesley." 

"  You  do  not  say  so !    But  you  did  not  know  it  ?" 

"  I  have  known  it  these  two  years,  under  the  seal  of  secresy. 
Ah !  sister,  I  have  had  many  an  hour's  amusement  at  your 
schemes  on  my  behalf  about  Caroline  Buchanan." 

"  I  have  been  quite  out,  I  see.  When  do  you  go  to  the 
Bruces',  to  make  the  visit  you  w^re  disappointed  of  at  Christ- 
mas?" 

"  When  they  return  from  the  Continent,  where  they  are 
gone  for  three  years.  Miss  Mary  is  out  of  reach  for  three 
years,  sister." 

"  Out  of  reach  I  You  speak  as  if  Paris, — or  Borne,  if  you 
will, — ^was  in  Australia.  And  even  in  Australia  one  can 
hardly  speak  of  people  being  out  of  reach." 

"If  one  wishes  to  overtake  them,"  said  Mr.  Enderby: 
"whereas,  I  can  wait  very  well  for  the  Bruces  till  they  come 
home  again.  Now,  no  more,  sister !  I  cannot  stand  and  hear 
the  yoimg  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  catalogued  as  a  specula- 
tion for  my  advantage.  I  could  not  look  them  in  the  face 
again  after  having  permitted  it." 

"There  is  somebody  in  the  schoolroom,  I  declare!"  cried 
the  lady,  as  if  astonished.  And  she  stood  looking  from  afar 
at  the  summer-house,  in  which  three  heads  were  distinctly 
visible. 

"  Were  you  not  aware  of  that  before  ?  Did  you  suppose  I 
was  asleep  there,  or  writing  poetry  all  alone,  or  what  ?  The 
Miss  Ibbotsons  are  there,  and  Miss  Young." 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  lady,  "  of  something  that  I 
declared  to  Mr.  Bowland  that  I  would  speak  to  you  about. 
My  dear  brother,  you  should  have  some  compassion  on  the 
young  ladies  you  fall  in  with." 

**I  thought  your  great  anxiety  just  now  was  that  the  young 
ladies  should  have  compassion  upon  me."ed  by  Google 
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^One,  Fliilip;  the  right  one.  But  you  reallj  have  no 
mercy.  Yon  are  too  modest  to  be  aware  of  the  mischief  you 
may  be  doing.  But  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  girl  whom  you  camiot  possibly  think  seriously  of." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  You  may  be  making  even  more  mischief  than  flattering 
the  poor  girl  with  vain  hopes.  If  you  once  let  it  get  into  the 
heads  of  the  Greys  that  any  one  belonging  to  us  could  think 
of  marrying  into  their  connection,  you  do  not  know  the  trouble 
you  will  impose  upon  Mr.  Rowland  and  me." 

"  Does  Rowland  say  so  ?" 

"  Does  he  say  so  ?  one  would  think Dear  me!  brother, 

there  is  nothing  one  might  not  think  from  your  manner.  You 
terrify  me." 

"  Have  you  a  pocket-mirror  about  you  ?  "  asked  Philip,  "  I 
should  like  to  see  what  this  terrible  manner  of  mine  is  Hke." 

"  Now,  pray,  no  joking,  Philip.  I  declare  my  nerves  will 
not  bear  it.  Butl  tell  you  what,  Philip :  if  you  let  your  old 
admiration  of  beauty  carry  you  away,  and  make  you  forget 
yourself  so  far  as  to  dream  of  marr3dng  into  that  connection, 
you  will  repent  it  as  long  as  you  live.  I  shall  never  forgive 
you ;  and  you  will  kill  our  poor  dear  mother." 

"I  will  ask  her  whether  she  thinks  so,"  said  Philip,  "and  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  not  kill  my  mother." 

"  Girls  seem  to  think  that  beauty  is  everything,"  continued 
the  angry  lady,  "and  so  do  their  connections  for  them.  I 
declare  Mrs.  Grey  sits  winking  at  my  mother  when  Miss 
Ibbotson  has  a  colour,  as  if  nobody  ever  saw  a  good  com- 
plexion before.  I  declare  it  makes  me  sick.  Now,  Philip, 
you  have  been  fairly  warned ;  and  if  you  fall  into  the  trap, 
you  will  not  deserve  any  consideration  from  me." 

"  I  have  let  you  lay  down  the  law  to  me,  sister,  in  your  own 
way,  because  I  know  your  way.  Say  what  you  please  to  me 
of  myself  and  my  affairs,  and  a  joke  is  the  worst  that  will 
come  of  it.  But  I  tell  you  gravely,  that  I  will  not  hear  of 
traps — ^I  will  not  hear  imputations  like  those  you  have  just 
spoken  against  these  yoimg  ladies  or  their  connections,  with- 
out rebuke.  You  can  know  nothing  of  the  Miss  Ibbotsons 
which  can  justify  this  conversation." 

"  I  shall  soon  believe  you  are  in  love,"  cried  the  lady,  in 
high  resentment. 

"Only  take  care  what  grounds  you  go  upon  before  you 
speak  and  act,  sister.     In  my  turn,  I  give  you  fair  warning 
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how  jrou  take  tiny  measures  againgt  them,  erea  m  joartmn 
inmost  mind,  without  being  qnite  sure  what  you  are  about*" 

^'  Tou  do  not  say  now  &at  you  do  not  mean  to  have  that 
girl?'*  cried  Mrs.  Bowhuid,  fixing  her  fiery  ejes  upon  her 
brother's  face. 

^^  Why  should  I  ?  You  have  not  set  about  obtaining  my 
Qonfidence  in  any  way  which  could  succeed.  If  I  am  in  love, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  own  it  upon  such  unwarrantable 
pressure.    If  X  am  not  in  love  — " 

"Ah I  Ifyouarenot " 

'*  In  that  case  I  am  disinclined  to  make  my  not  caring  for 
them  the  condition  on  which  those  young  ladies  may  receive 
your  civilities.  These  civilities  are  due  to  them,  whatever  I 
may  feel  or  intend ;  and  my  respect  for  them  is  such  that  I 
shall  keep  my  mind  to  myself." 

"At  least,"  said  the  lady,  somewhat  humbled,  "do  not  be  so 
much  with  thean.  For  my  sake,  do  not  go  into  the  schoolroom 
again." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  but  I 
must  go  at  this  moment : — not  to  sit  down, — ^not  to  speak  five 
words,  however, — but  only  to  get  my  hat.  I  have  to  go  into 
the  village,  on  an  errand  for  the  children.  Can  I  do  anything 
lor  you  in  the  village  ?" 

**  She  thinks  only  of  Hester,  it  is  plain,"  thought  he.  "  If  I 
am  to  have  any  more  lectures  and  advice,  I  hope  they  will 
proceed  on  the  same  supposition :  it  will  make  my  part  easier, 
and  save  my  being  driven  to  assert  my  own  will,  and  so 
plunging  poor  Priscilla  into  hysterics.  I  can  bear  her  inter- 
ference, as  long  as  Margaret's  name  is  not  on  her  lips.  The 
moment  she  casts  an  evil  eye  on  her,  I  shall  speak  to  Bowland; 
which  I  had  much  rather  avoid.  It  would  be  delicious,  too, 
to  be  her  protector,  without  her  knowing  it, — to  watch  over 
her  as  she  walks  in  her  bright  innocence, — ^to  shield  her — ^but 
from  whom  ?  From  my  own  sister  ?  No  !  no  I  better  keep 
her  out  of  suspicion :  better  let  it  pass  that  it  is  really  Hester, 
Hester  has  plenty  of  friends  to  stand  by  her.  The  Greys  are 
so  proud  of  her  beauty,  they  have  no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  her. 
People  who  meddle  with  concerns  they  have  no  business  with, 
are  strangely  blind, — ^they  make  odd  mistakes,  from  running 
away  with  notions  of  their  own,  prepared  beforehand.  Here 
is  everybody  determined  that  we  shall  all  fall  in  love  with 
Hester.  Priscilla  has  jumped  to  her  conclusion  at  once, 
-—perhaps  in  emulation  of  Mrs.  Grey.    Mxa.  Gx^  has  clearly 
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giren  Heftier  to  Hope,  in  her  own  mind.  I  rather  think  Hope 
would  be  obliged  to  her  if  she  wonld  not  show  so  plainly  what 
is  in  her  thoughts.  I  feat  so, — ^I  may  be  jealous, — ^but  I  am 
airaid  Hope  and  I  are  too  much  of  the  same  mind  about  these 
girls.  I  will  stand  up  for  Mrs.  Gtt^,  as  long  as  I  live,  if  she 
proTes  right  here.  She  shall  wink  and  nod  for  evermore,  and 
I  will  justify  her,  if  Hope  turns  out  to  be  in  love  with  Hester. 
I  will  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him,  if  he  succeeds  with 
her :  and  really  he  would  be  a  happy  fellow.  She  is  a  lovely 
creature ;  and  how  she  will  love  whenever  she  does  love !  She 
would  be  a  devoted  wife.  Why  cannot  he  see  the  matter  so, 
and  leave  my  Margaret  to  me  ?  Now,  how  will  she  look  up 
as  I  go  in?" 

His  vision  of  Margarets  looks  remained  a  vision.  No  one 
was  in  the  schoolroom  but  Miss  Young,  writing  a  letter. 

"  They  are  not  here !"  said  Mr.  Enaerby. 

"  No ;  they  are  gone  with  Mrs.  Grey  into  the  village,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"Oh,  wen,  1  only  came  for  my  hat.  You  are  in  the 
children's  secret,  of  course.  Miss  Young?" 

"  About  their  feast.     Yes,  I  believe  I  know  all  about  it." 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  some  important  questions  for  them  at 
the  confectioner's.  You  will  not  object  to  my  bringing  them 
a  few  good  things?" 

«I?     Oh,  no." 

"  I  would  not  act  in  so  serious  a  matter  without  asking  you. 
Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  the  villi^  ?  Or  perhaps  you 
may  want  some  pens  mended  before  I  go  ?" 

"No,  I  thank  you." 

"  Then  I  will  not  interrupt  your  letter  any  longer.  Good 
morning." 

It  was  a  wonder  that  the  letter  was  written  at  all.  When 
Maria  had  done  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  had  taken  up 
her  pen  again,  she  was  disturbed  by  painful  sounds  from  Mrs. 
Rowland's  garden.  The  lady's  own  Matilda,  and  precious 
George,  and  darling  Anna,  were  now  pronounced  to  be  naughty, 
wil^l,  mischievous,  and,  finally,  to  be  combined  together  ft) 
bleak  their  mamma's  heart.  It  was  clear  that  they  were 
iweiving  the  discharge  of  the  wrath  which  was  caused  by 
somebody  else.  Now  a  wail,  now  a  scream  of  passion,  went 
to  Maria's  heart.  She  hastened,  on  with  her  letter,  in  the  hope 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  would  presently  go  into  the  house,  when 
^e  little  tu£fer«r8  might  be  invited  into  the  schoolroom^  t^^ 
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hear  a  story,  or  have  their  ruffled  tempers  cahned  by  soioe 
other  such  simple  means. 

<<  What  a  life  of  discipline  this  is  I"  thought  Maria.  *'  We 
all  have  it,  sooner  or  later.  These  poor  children  are  begin- 
ning early.  If  one  can  Vut  help  them  through  it !  There  ! 
she  goes  in,  and  shuts  the  door  behind  her  1  Now  I  may  call 
them  hither,  and  tell  them  something  or  another  about  Una 
and  her  lion." 

At  the  well-known  sound  of  Miss  Young's  lame  step,  the 
little  ones  all  came  about  her.  One  ashamed  face  was  hid  on 
her  shoulder ;  another  was  relieved  of  its  salt  tears  ;  and  the 
boy's  pout  was  first  relaxed,  and  then  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

FAMILT  COSRESPOIKDENCE. 


From  the  time  of  the  great  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  Miss 
Ibbotsons,  Mr.  Hope  had  longed  to  communicate  all  connected 
with  it  to  his  family.  As  often  as  Hester  looked  eminently 
beautifiil,  he  wished  his  sisters  could  see  her.  As  often  as  he 
felt  his  spirit  moved  and  animated  by  his  conversations  with 
Margaret,  he  thought  of  Frank,  and  wished  that  the  poor 
fellow  could  for  a  day  exchange  the  heats  and  fatigues,  and 
vapid  society,  of  which  he  complained  as  accompaniments  of 
service  in  India,  for  some  one  of  the  wood  and  meadow  ram- 
bles, or  garden  frolics,  which  were  the  sunmier  pleasures  of 
Deerbrook,  now  unspeakably  enhanced  by  the  addition  lately 
made  to  its  society.  Frank  wrote  that  the  very  names  of 
meadows  and  kine,  of  cowslips,  trout,  and  harriers,  were  a 
refreshment  to  a  soldier's  fancy,  when  the  heats,  and  the  soli- 
tude of  spirit  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  live,  made  him 
weary  of  the  novelties  which  had  at  first  pleased  him  in  the 
East.  He  begged  that  Edward  would  go  on  to  write  as  he 
did  of  everything  that  passed  in  the  village— of  everything 
which  could  make  him  for  a  whole  evening  fancy  himself  in 
Deerbrook,  and  repose  himself  in  its  shades  and  quietness. 
Mr.  Hope  had  felt,  for  a  month  past,  that  such  a  letter  was  by 
this  time  due  to  Frank,  aiid  that  he  had,  for  once,  failed  in 
punctuality :  but  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  it  difficult 
to  get  time  to  write.  He  never  dreamed  of  sending  Frank 
letters  which  would  be  esteemed  by  others  of  a  moderate 
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length.  When  he  did  write,  it  was  an  epistle  indeed :  and 
during  this  partictdar  May  and  June,  there  was  always  some- 
thing happening  which  prevented  his  having  his  hours  to  him- 
self. In  other  words,  he  was  always  at  the  Greys*  when  not 
engaged  in  his  professional  duties.,  The  arrival  of  a  letter 
from  Frank  one  day  gave  him  the  necessary  stimulus,  and  he 
sat  down  on  the  instant  to  open  his  heart  to  his  brother. 

Frank  was  his  younger  and  only  brother,  and  the  person  in 
the  world  most  deeply  indebted  to  Ipm.  Their  parents  being 
dead,  it  was  Edward  who  had  been  Frank's  dependence  as  he 
grew  up.  It  was  Edward  who  had,  at  great  cost  and  pains, 
gratified  his  wish  to  go  into  the  army,  and  had  procured  him 
die  best  educational  advantages  in  preparation  for  a  military  life. 
It  was  Edward  who  had  always  treated  him  with  such  familiar 
friendship,  that  he  had  scarcely  felt  as  if  he  wanted  any  other 
intimate,  and  who  seemed  to  forget  the  five  years'  difference  of 
age  between  them  at  all  times  but  when  it  afforded  a  reason 
for  pressing  kindness  and  assistance  upon  him.  The  confi- 
dence between  them  was  as  familiar  and  entire  as  if  they  had 
been  twin-brothers.  The  epistle  which  Frank  was  to  have  the 
benefit  of,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  even  longer  than  usual, 
fi^m  the  delay  which  had  caused  an  accumulation  of  tidings 
and  of  thoughts. 

"  Deerbrook,  June  20tky  18 — . 

"  Deab  Fsake, — ^Your  letter  of  Dec.  last  has  arrived  to  re- 
mind me  how  far  I  am  past  my  time  in  writing  to  you.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  my  delay,  however,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  feel  any  remorse  about  it.  We  never  write  to  one 
another  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty;  and  long  may  it  be  before 
we  do  so!  Unless  we  write  because  we  cannot  help  it,  pray 
let  us  let  it  alone.  As  for  the  reasons  why  my  inclination 
to  talk  to  you  has  not  overpowered  all  impediments  till  now, 
— you  shall  have  them  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  here,  before 
your  eyesj  is  the  proof  that  I  cannot  but  spend  this  June 
evening  with  you. 

•*  You  ask  about  your  grandfather ;  and  I  have  somewhat 
to  say  to  you  about  him.  He  is  still  living, — ^very  infirm,  as 
you  may  suppose,  but,  I  think,  as  clear  in  mind  as  I  have 
ever  known  lum.  He  sent  for  me  two  months  ago,  as  you 
will  have  heard  from  the  letter  I  find  he  caused  to  be  written 
to  you  about  the  business  which  then  occupied  his  mind.  My 
shaje  in  that  business  he  would  represent  to  you  as  it  appeared 
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to  hiuL :  but  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  it  as  it  appciirs  po 
myself.  He  sent  for  me  to  take  leave  of  me,  as  he  said  ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  to  receive  my  acknowledgments  for  bis  lateat 
disposition  of  his  property  by  will.  The  new  arrangements 
did  not  please  me  at  aJl ;  and  I  am  confident  that  you  would 
]have  liked  them  no  better  than  I ;  and  I  wished  not  a  little 
that  you  were  nearer,  that  we  might  have  acted  together.  I 
know  that  he  once  intended  to  divide  his  property  equally 
among  us  four ;  but  of  late,  from  some  imaccountable  feeling 
i  of  indifference  about  Emily  and  Anne,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
from  some  notion  about  women  not  wanting  money,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  it,  he  has  changed  his  mind,  and  des- 
tined his  money  for  you  and  me,  leaving  my  sisters  only  a 
hundred  pounds  each  as  a  remembrance.  He  informed  me  of 
this,  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  I  thought  him  quite  well  enough 
to  hear  reason,  and  I  spoke  my  mind  plainly  to  him.  I  had 
no  right  to  answer  for  you,  any  further  than  for  your  sense  of 
justice,  and  your  affection  for  your  sisters.  The  way  in  which 
the  matter  was  settled  at  last,  therefore,  with  great  pains  and 
trouble,  was,  that  you  and  our  sisters  share  equally,  and  that  I 
have  the  legacy  of  lOOZ.,  which  was  destined  for  one  of  them. 
The  reasons  why  1  declined  a  fourth  part  of  the  property  were 
sufficient  to  my  mind,  and  will  be  so,  I  doubt  not,  to  yours. 
Out  of  this  property  I  have  had  my  professional  education, 
while  you  and  my  sisters  have  received  nothing  at  all.  This 
professional  education  has  enabled  me  to  provide  sufficiently 
for  myself,  so  far,  and  this  provision  will  in  all  probability  go 
on  to  increase  ;  while  my  sisters  want  as  much  as  can  fairij 
be  put  into  their  hands.  Their  husbands  are  not  likely  ever 
to  be  rich  men,  and  will  probably  be  poor  for  some  years  to 
eome.  Their  children  have  to  be  educated ;  and,  in  short,  there 
is  every  reason  why  Emily  and  Anne  should  have  this  money, 
and  none  why  I  should.  I  am  afraid  the  old  gentleman  is  not 
very  well  pleased  with  my  way  of  receiving  what  he  intended 
for  kindness ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped. '  If  he  falls  back 
into  his  previous  state  of  mind,  and  leaves  the  whole,  after  all, 
to  you  and  me,  I  shall  set  the  matter  right,  as  far  as  I  can,  by 
dividing  my  portion  between  my  sisters :  and  I  foel  confident 
that  you  will  do  the  same  ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  this  will  not 
haf^en.  It  will  be  a  very  dififerent  thing  to  my  sisters  re- 
ceiving this  money  by  ihtir  grandfather*s  will  as  their  due, 
and  from  our  hands  as  a  gift — (the  way  in  which  they  will 
look  at  it).     The  letter  to  you  was  sent  off  withoos  delay,  in 
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enfef  tbat,  in  ease  of  aay  dlssatufaciioa  whaieret  on  your 
port,  yotir  wislies  might  have  the  better  chanee  of  being  made' 
kaown  to  ne  dming  ike  old  gentleman^s  life.  I  doubt  not  that 
yimr  thoughts,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  on  the  way  to 
ue  before  this  reaches  you ;  and  I  can  have  as  little  doubt 
what  they  are.  You  know  Mr.  Blunt  says,  that  men  are 
created  to  rob  their  sisterSy-^a  somewhat  partial  view  of  the 
objects  and  achievements  of  mortal  existence,  it  must  be 
owned,  and  a  statement  which  I  conceive  the  course  of  your 
laky  for  one,  will  not  go  to  confirm;  but  a  man  must  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  of  what  he  is  talking  of  before  he 
eoold  make  so  sweeping  a  generalization  from  the  facts  of  life; 
and  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Blunt  has  some  reason  for  what  he  says. 
Medical  men  receive  many  confidences  in  sick  rooms,  you 
know;  and  some,  among  others,  which  had  better  be  reserved 
far  the  lawyer.  WHat  I  have  seen  in  this  way  leads  me  to 
imagine  that  my  grandfather*s  notion  is  a  very  common  one, — 
that  women  have  little  occasion  for  money,  and  do  not  know, 
how  to  manage  it ;  and  that  their  property  is  to  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  very  last,  to  meet  the  difiiculties  and  supply  the 
purposes  of  their  brothers.  On  the  utter  injustice  and  ab« 
surdity  of  such  a  notion  there  can  be  no  disagreement  between 
yon  and  me ;  nor,  I  imagine,  in  our  actions  with  regard  to  it. 
^<  I  heard  frx)m  Emily  yesterday.  The  letter  is  more  than 
half  full  of  stories  about  the  children,  and  accounts  of  her 
principles  and  plans  with  regard  to  them.  She  writes  on  the 
same  subjects  to  you,  no  doubt,  for  her  heart  is  full  of  them. 
Her  husband  finds  the  post  of  consul  at  a  little  Spanish  port 
rather  a  dull  affair,  as  we  anticipated,  and  groans  at  the 
mention  of  Bristol  or  Liverpool  shipping,  he  says.  But  I  like 
the  tone  of  his  postscript  very  well.  He  is  thankiul  for  the 
honest  indep^idence  his  office  affords  him,  and  says  he  can 
tolerate  his  Spanish  neighbours  (though  they  are  as  ignorant 
as  Turkish  ladies),  fi>r  the  sake  of  his  family,  and  of  the 
hope  of  returning,  sooner  or  later,  to  live  in  his  own  country, 
;  aiW  having  discharged  his  duty  to  his  children.  Theirs 
must  be  an  irksome  life  enough,  as  much  of  it  as  is  passed 
out  of  their  own  doors  :  but  l^ey  seem  to  be  finding  out  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  where  and  the  howy  as  the  what  people 
are,  tiiat  matters  to  their  peace  of  mind  ;  and  I  suppose  those 
who  love  eadi  other,  and  have  settled  what  they  are  living  lor, 
esok  attain  what  they  most  want,  nearly  as  wcjl  in  xme  plaoe 
aa  another*  '^^^  ^y  CjOOg  Ic 
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'^  Poor  Anne  wrote  to  you,  I  know,  afber  the  death  of  her 
in&nt — ^her  little  Highlandman,  as  she  proudly  called  him  in 
her  last  letter  before  she  lost  him.  Gilchrist  talked  last  year 
of  bringing  her  and  his  boy  south  this  summer,  and  I  had 
some  hopes  of  seeing  them  sdl  here:  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  them  to  speak  again  of  trayelling,  and  I  give  it  up  for 
this  year.  I  hope  your  letters  and  theirs  fall  due  seasonably ; 
that -your  reports  of  all  your  devices  to  cool  yourself,  reach 
them  in  the  depth  of  their  Caithness  winter ;  and  that  all  they 
say  to  you  of  their  snow-drifls  and  freshets  is  acceptable  when 
you  are  panting  in  the  hottest  of  your  noons.  Anne  writes 
more  cheerfully  than  she  did,  and  Gilchrist  says  she  is  exert- 
ing herself  to  overcome  her  sorrow.  Their  love  must  be 
passing  strange  in  the  eyes  of  all  such  as  despised  Anne's 
match.  It  is  such  as  should  make  Anne's  brothers  feel  very 
cordially  towards  Gilchrist.  We  have  drifted  asunder  in  life 
rather  strangely,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  ;  and  our 
anchorage  grounds  are  pretty  far  apart.  Who  would  have 
thought  it,  when  we  four  used  to  climb  the  old  apple-tree 
together,  and  drop  down  from  the  garden  wall  ?  I  wonder 
whether  we  shall  ever  contrive  to  meet  in  one  house  once  more, 
and  whether  I  may  be  honoured  by  my  house  being  the  place  ? 
It  is  possible  ;  and  I  spend  certain  of  my  dreams  upon  the 
project.  Do  you  not  find  that  one  effect  of  this  wide  separa- 
tion is,  to  make  one  fancy  the  world  smaller  than  one  used  to 
think  it  ?  You,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  probably  waked  up  to 
this  conviction  long  ago.  It  is  just  opening  upon  me,  shut 
up  in  my  nook  of  our  little  island.  When  I  have  a  letter 
from  you,  like  that  which  lies  before  me,  spiced  with  an  old 
family  joke  or  two,  and  a  good  many  new  ones  of  your  own, 
all  exactly  like  yourself,  I  am  persuaded  you  cannot  be  very 
f&T  off ;  and  I  should  certainly  call  you  from  my  window  to 
come  in  ta  tea,  but  from  a  disagreeable  suspicion  that  I  should 
get  no  answer.  But  do  tell  me  in  your  next  whether  our 
globe  has  not  been  made  far  too  much  of  tL  children,  and 
whether  its  oceans  do  not  look  very  like  ponds,  when  you  cast 
your  eye  over  them  to  that  small  old  apple-tree  I  mentioned 
just  now. 

**  But  you  want  news, — ^this  being  the  place  of  all  others  to 
send  to  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  news.  Deerbrook 
has  rung  with  news  and  rumours  of  news  since  winter.  The 
first  report  after  the  ice  broke  up  in  March  was,  that  I  was 
cminflr  to  be  married  to  Deborah  Giles.     *  Who  is  Deborah 
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Giles?'  you  will  aak.  She  is  not  going  to  be  a  relation  of 
yoursy  in  the  first  place.  Secondly,  she  is  the  daughter  of 
the  boatman  whose  boats  Enderbj  and  I  are  wont  to  hire. 
The  young  lady  may  be  all  that  ever  woman  was,  for  aught 
I  know,  for  I  never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life,  except  that  I  one 
day  asked  her  for  something  to  bale  the  boat  with  :  but  I  heard 
that  the  astonishment  of  Deerbrook  was,  that  I  was  engaged 
to  a  woman  who  could  not  read  or  write.  So  you  see  we  of 
Deerbrook  follow  our  old  pastime  of  first  inventing  marvels, 
and  then  being  scarcely  able  to  believe  them.  I  rather 
suspect  that  we  have  some  wag  among  us  who  fabricates 
news,  to  see  how  much  will  be  received  and  retailed  :  but 
perhaps  these  rumours,  even  the  wildest  of  them,  rise  *  by 
natural  exhalation'  from  the  nooks  and  crevices  of  village  life. 
My  five  years^  residence  has  not  qualified  me  to  pronounce 
abscdutely  upon  this. 

**  Old  Smithson  is  dead.  You  could  not  have  seen  him 
half-a-dozen  times  when  you  were  here  ;  but  you  may  chance 
to  recollect  him, — ^a  short  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  deep- 
set  grey  eyes.  He  is  less  of  a  loss  to  the  village  than  almost 
any  other  man  would  be.  He  was  so  shy  and  quiet,  and  kept 
so  much  within  his  own  gate,  that  some  fancied  he  must  be  a 
miser  :  but  though  he  spent  little  on  himself,  his  money  made 
its  way  abroad,  and  his  heirs  are  rather  disappointed  at  finding 
the  property  no  larger  than  when  he  came  into  it.  He  is  much 
missed  by  his  household,  and,  I  own,  by  myself.  I  was  not 
often  with  him :  but  it  was  something  to  feel  ^at  there  was  one 
among  us  who  was  free  from  ambition  and  worldly  cares, 
content  to  live  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  humble  duties  and 
simple  pleasures, — one  who  would  not  have  changed  colour  at 
the  news  of  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  could  be 
very  eager  about  his  grand-nephew's  prize  at  school,  and 
about  the  first  forget-me-not  of  the  season  beside  his  pond, 
and  the  first  mushroom  in  his  meadow.  During  the  fortnight 
of  his  illness,  the  village  inquired  about  him  ;  but  when  it 
was  all  over,  there  was  not  much  to  forget  of  one  so  little 
known,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

'*The  Greys  and  Eowlanda  go  on  much  as  usual,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  family  agreeing  very  well,  and  the  ladies 
rather  the  reverse.  The  great  grievance  this  spring  has  been, 
that  Mrs  Rowland  has  seen  fit  to  enlarge  her  hall,  and  make 
a  porch  to  her  door.  Her  neighbours  are  certain  that,  in  the 
course  of  her  alterations,  every  principal  beam  of  her  house 
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Itts  been  dut  itirotigii,  and  Aat  l3ie  whole  vnSL  ftS  in.  K» 
anach  catas^phe  has  yet  occurred,  however.  I  hate  txot  been 
calkd  in  to  set  any  broken  bones  ;  and  I  have  not  much 
expectation  of  an  accident,  as  Mr.  Rowland  understands 
btulding  too  well  to  allow  his  house  to  be  cut  down  over  his 
head.  As  for  the  porch,  I  do  not  percdve  what  can  be 
alleged  to  its  disadvantage,  but  that  some  people  ihink  it  ugly. 
**  Here  I  must  cease  my  gossip.  I  legul^dy  begin  my  letters 
with  tile  intention  of  telUng  you  all  that  I  hear  and  see  out  of 
my  profession  :  but  I  invariably  stop  short,  as  I  do  now,  from 
dii^past  at  the  nonsense  I  should  haTe  to  write.  It  is  endurable 
enough  to  witness  ;  for  one  thing  quickly  dismisses  another, 
and  some  relief  occurs  frbm  the  more  amiable  or  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  parties  concerned :  but  I  hate  detail  in  writing ; 
and  I  never  do  get  through  the  whole  list  of  particulars  that 
I  believe  you  would  like  to  have.  You  must  excuse  me  now, 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  in  the  large,  that  we  are  all  pretty 
much  what  we  were  when  you  saw  us  three  years  &gp,  except 
of  course,  being  three  years  older,  and  some  few  of  us 
three  years  vnser.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  also  to  know 
Aat  my  practice  has  made  a  very  good  growth  for  the  time. 
You  liked  my  last  year's  report  of  it.  It  has  increased  more 
since  that  time  than  even  during  the  preceding  year  ;  and  I 
have  no  ftirther  anxiety  about  my  worldly  prospects.  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  with  my  choice  of  an  occupation  in  life  as 
ever.  Mine  has  its  anxieties,  and  desagremerts,  as  others  have : 
but  I  am  convinced  I  could  not  have  chosen  better.  You  saw, 
when  you  were  with  me,  something  of  the  anxiety  of  respon- 
sibility ;  what  it  is,  for  instance,  to  await  the  one  or  the 
other  event  of  a  desperate  case  :  and  I  could  tell  you  a  good 
deal  that  you  do  not  and  cannot  know  of  the  perils  and 
troubles  attendant  upon  being  the  depository  of  so  much 
domestic  and  personal  confidence  as  my  fimction  imposes  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  receiving.  I  sometimes  long  to  be  able 
to  see  nothing  but  what  is  apparent  to  all  in  society  ;  to 
percdve  what  is  ostensible,  and  to  dream  of  nothing  more, 
— not  exactly  like  children,  but  like  the  members  of  large  and 
happy  families,  who  carry  about  with  them  the  purity  and 
peace  of  their  homes,  &od  therefore  take  cognisance  of  "die 
pure  and  peaceftd  only  whom  they  meet  abroad  ;  but  it  is 
childish,  or  indolent,  or  cowardly,  to  desire  this.  While 
there  is  private  vice  and  wretchedness,  and  domestic  mis- 
understanding, one  woukl  desire  to  know  it,  if  one  can  do 
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anything  to  ciure  or  aUeviate  it  Dr.  Levitt  and  I  hare  the 
same  feeling  about  this  ;  and  I  sometiaies  hope  that  we 
mutuallj  prepare  for  and  aid  each  other^s  work.  There  is  a 
bright  side  to  our  business,  as  I  need  not  tell  you.  The  mere 
esercise  of  our  respective  professions,  the  scientific  as  well  as  the 
moral  interest  of  tiiem,  is  as  much  to  us  as  the  theory  of  your 
business  to  you  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  You  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  the  scientific  interest  of  Dr. 
Levitt's  profession  in  his  hands  ;  for  you  know  how  learned 
he  is  in  the  complex  science  of  Himianity.  You  re- 
member the  eternal  wonder  of  the  Greys  at  his  liberality 
towards  dissenters.  Of  that  liberality  he  is  unconscious  :  as 
it  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  result  of  his  knowledge  of  men, 
— of  his  having  been  *  hunting  the  waterfalls '  from  his  youth 
up, — ^following  up  thought  and  prejudice  to  their  fountains. 
When  I  see  hun  bland  and  gay  amongst  us,  I  feel  pretty  con- 
fident that  his  greatest  pleasure  is  the  same  as  mine, — that  of 
reposing  in  the  society  of  the  innocent,  the  siAgle-hearted,  the 
unburdened,  afler  having  seen  what  the  dark  comers  of  social 
life  are.  It  is  like  coming  out  of  a  fetid  cave  into  the  evening 
sunshine.  Of  late,  we  have  felt  this  in  an  extraordinary  d^ee. 
But  I  must  tell  you  in  an  orderly  way  what  has  happened  to 
us.  I  have  put  off  entering  upon  the  grand  subject,  partly 
from  the  pleasure  of  keeping  one's  best  news  for  the  last,  and 
partly  from  shyness  in  beginning  to  describe  what  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  should  enter  into.  I  am  well  aware  of  your 
powers  of  imagination  and  sympathy  :  but  you  have  not  Hved 
five  years  withon  five  miles  of  a  coimtry  village  ;  and  you  can 
no  more  understand  our  present  condition  than  we  can  appre- 
ciate your  sherbet  and  your  naoimtain  sunouner-house. 

"  There  are  two  ladies  here  from  Birmingham,  so  far  be- 
yond any  ladies  that  we  have  to  boast  of,  that  some  of  us 
begin  to  suspect  that  Deerbrook  is  not  the  Athens  and  Arcadia 
united  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  it.  You  can 
have  no  idea  how  our  vanity  is  mortified,  and  our  pride 
abased,  by  finding  what  the  world  can  produce  out  of  the 
bounds  of  Deerbrook.  "We  bear  our  humiliation  wonderfully, 
however.  Our  Verdon  woods  echo  with  laughter ;  and  sing- 
ing is  heard  beside  the  brook.  The  voices  of  children,  grown 
and  ungrovm,  go  up  from  all  the  meadows  around  ;  and  wit 
and  wisdom  are  wafted  over  the  surface  of  our  river  at  even- 
tide. The  truth  is,  these  girls  have  brought  in  a  n^w  life 
>aAQQg  usy  and  there  is  not  one  of  us^  exoept  the  children,  that 
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is  not  some  years  yoiroger  for  iheir  presence.  Mr.  Grqr 
deserts  his  business  for  them,  like  a  school-boy;  and  Mr.  Bow^ 
land  watches  his  opportunity  to  play  truant  in  turn.  Mrs. 
Enderby  gives  dances,  and  looks  quite  disposed  to  lead  off  in 
person.  Mrs.  Plumstead  has  grown  quite  giddy  about  sorting 
the  letters,  and  her  yoice  has  not  been  heard  further  than 
three  doors  off  since  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  Dr.  Levitt 
is  preaching  his  old  sermons.  Mrs.  Grey  is  well-nigh  intoxi* 
cated  'with  being  the  hostess  of  these  ladies,  and  has  even 
reached  the  point  of  allowing  her  drawing-room  to  be  used 
every  afternoon.  Enderby  is  a  fixture  while  they  are  so. 
Neither  mother,  sister,  friend,  nor  frolic,  ever  detained  him 
here  before  for  a  month  together.  He  was  going  away  in  a 
fortnight  when  these  ladies  came :  they  have  been  here  six 
weeks,  and  Enderby  has  dropped  all  mention  of  the  external 
world.  If  you  ask,  as  yon  are  at  this  moment  doing  in  your 
own  heart,  how.  I  stand  under  this  influence,  I  reaUy  cannot 
tell  you.  I  avoid  inquiring  too  closely.  I  enjoy  every  pass- 
ing day  too  much  to  question  it,  and  I  let  it  go;  and  so  must 
you. 

" '  But  who  are  they  ?'  you  want  to  know.  They  are  dis- 
tant cousins  of  Mr.  Grey's,— orphans,  and  in  mourning  for 
their  father.  They  are  just  above  twenty,  and  their  name  is 
Ibbotson.  'Are  they  handsome?'  is  your  next  question. 
The  eldest,  Hester,  is  beautiful  as  the  evening  star.  Margaret 
is  very  different.  It  does  not  matter  what  she  is  as  to  beauty, 
for  the  question  seems  never  to  have  entered  her  own 
mind.  I  doubt  whether  it  has  often  occurred  to  her 
whether  she  can  be  this,  or  that,  or  the  other.  She  is,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Such  pure  existence,  with- 
out question,  without  introspection,  without  hesitation  or 
consciousness,  I  never  saw  in  any  one  above  eight  years  old« 
Yet  she  is  wise ;  it  becomes  not  me  to  estimate  how  wise. 
You  will  ask  how  I  know  this  already.  I  knew  it  the 
first  day  I  saw  them ;  I  knew  it  by  her  infinite  simplicity, 
from  which  aU  selfishness  is  discharged,  and  into  which  no 
folly  can  enter.  The  airs  of  heaven  must  have  been  about 
her  from  her  infancy,  to  nourish  such  health  of  the  soul. 
What  her  struggle  is  to  be  in  life  I  cannot  conceive,  for  not  a 
morbid  tendency  is  to  be  discerned.  I  suppose  she  may  be 
destined  to  make  mistakes, — ^to  find  her  faith  deceived,  her 
affections  rebuked,  her  full  repose  delayed.  If,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  she  be  destiaed  to  struggle,  it  must  be  to  conflict  of  this 
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kind;  for  it  is  inconceiyable  that  any  should  arise  from  her- 
sdUl  Tet  is  she  as  truly  human  as  the  weakest  of  us, — 
engrossed  by  affection,  and  susceptible  of  passion.  Her  affec- 
tion for  her  sister  is  a  sort  of  passion.  It  has^  some  of  the 
features  of  the  serene  guardianship  of  one  from  on  high  ;  but 
it  is  yet  more  like  the  passionate  servitude — of  the  benefited 
to  a  benefactor,  for  instance — ^which  is  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  attitude  in  which  our  humanity  appears.  Where  are 
the  words  that  can  tell  what  it  is  to  witness,  day  by  day,  the 
course  of  such  a  life  as  this  ?-— to  see,  living  and  moving 
before  one's  eyes,  the  very  spirit  that  one  had  caught  glimpses 
of,  wandering  in  the  brightest  vistas  of  one's  imagination,  in 
the  holiest  hours  of  thought!  Yet  is  there  nothing  fearful,  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  spirit ;  there  is  scarcely  even  a  sense  of 
awe,  so  child-like  is  her  deportment.  I  go,  grave  and  long- 
ing to  listen ;  I  come  away,  and  I  find  I  have  been  talking 
more  than  any  one ;  revealing,  discussing,  as  if  I  were  the 
teacher  and  not  the  learner, — ^you  will  say  the  worshipper. 
Say  it  if  you  will.  Our  whole  little  world  worships  the  one 
or  the  other.  Hester  is  also  well  worthy  of  worship.  If 
there  were  nothing  but  her  beauty,  she  would  have  a  wider 
world  than  ours  of  Deerbrook  at  her  feet.  But  she  has 
much  more.  She  is  what  you  would  call  a  true  woman.  She 
has  a  generous  soul,  strong  affections,  and  a  susceptibility 
which  interferes  with  her  serenity.  She  is  not  exempt  from 
the  trouble  and  snare  into  which  the  lot  of  women  seems  to 
drive  them,— too  close  a  contemplation  of  self,  too  nice  a  sen- 
sitiveness, which  yet  does  not  interfere  with  devotedness  to 
others.  She  will  be  a  devoted  wife :  but  Margaret  does  not 
wait  to  be  a  wife  to  be  devoted.  Her  life  has  been  devoted- 
ness, and  will  be  to  the  end.  If  she  were  left  the  last  of  her 
race,  she  would  spend  her  life  in  worshipping  the  unseen  that 
lay  about  her,  and  would  be  as  unaware  of  herself  as  now. 

"  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  speak  freely  of  them !  This  is 
the  first  relief  of  the  kind  I  have  had.  Every  one  is  praising 
them ;  every  one  is  following  them :  but  to  whom  but  you 
can  I  speak  of  them  ?  Even  to  you,  I  filled  my  first  sheet 
with  mere  surface  matter.  I  now  wonder  how  I  could.  As 
for  the  ^general  opinion'  of  Deerbrook  on  the  engrossing 
subject  of  the  summer,  you  will  anticipate  it  in  your  own 
mind,— -concluding  that  Hester  is  most  worshipped,  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  and  that  Mai^aret's  influence  must  be  too 
subtle  and  r^ned  to  operate  on  more  than  a  few.     This  is 
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pardy,  but  not  wholly  the  ease.  It  has  been  takea  for  granted 
from  the  beginning,  by  the  many,  that  Hester  is  to  be  exclu* 
sively  the  adored  ;  and  Enderby  has,  I  fancy,  as  many  broad 
hints  as  myself  of  this  general  conclnsicHi.  But  I  quesdou 
whether  Enderby  assents,  any  more  than  myself.  Maigaret^s 
influence  may  be  received  as  unconsciously  as  it  is  exerted  ; 
but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  real,  while  it  is  the  more 
potent.  I  see  old  Jem  Bird  raise  himself  up  from  the  church* 
yard  bench  by  his  staff,  and  stand  uncovered  as  Hester  passes 
by ;  I  see  the  children  in  the  road  touch  one  another,  and 
look  up  at  her ;  I  see  the  admiration  which  diffuses  itself  like 
sunshine  around  her  steps :  all  this  homage  to  Hester  is  visible 
enough.  But  I  also  see  Sydney  Grey  growing  manly,  and  his 
sisters  amiable,  tuider  Margaret^s  eye.  I  fancy  I  perceive 
Enderby— But  that  is  his  own  affair.  I  am  sure  I  daily 
witness  one  healing  and  renovating  process  which  Margaret  is 
unconsciously  effecting.  There  is  no  one  of  us  so  worthy  of 
her,  so  capable  of  appreciating  her,  as  Maria  Yoimg :  they 
are  friends,  and  Maria  Young  is  becoming  a  new  creature. 
Health  and  spirit  are  returning  to  that  poor  girPs  countenance : 
there  is  absolutely  a  new  tone  in  her  voice,  and  a  joyous  strain 
in  her  conversation,  which  I,  for  one,  never  recognised  before. 
It  is  a  sight  on  which  angels  might  look  down,  to  see  Mar- 
garet, with  her  earnest  face,  listening  humbly,  and  lovingly 
serving  the  infirm  and  much-tried  friend  whom  she  herself  is 
daily  liftiDg  up  into  life  and  gladness.  I  have  done  with 
listening  to  abuse  of  life  and  the  world.  I  wUl  never  sit  still 
under  it  again.  K  there  are  two  such  as  these  sisters,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  bosom  of  a  busy  town,  and  quietly  passing 
along  their  path  of  life,  casting  sanctity  around  them  as  they 
go, — if  there  are  two  such,  why  not  more  ?  K  God  casts 
such  seeds  of  goodness  into  our  nook,  how  do  we  know  bi:U; 
that  he  is  sowing  the  whole  earth  with  it  ?  I  will  believe  it 
henceforth. 

"  You  wiU  wonder,  as  I  have  wondered  many  a  time  within 
the  last  six  weeks,  what  is  to  become  of  us  when  we  lose  these 
strangers.  I  can  only  say,  '  God  help  us  V  But  that  tim^  is 
far  off.  They  came  for  several  months,  and  no  one  hints  at 
their  departure  yet.  They  are  the  most  imleamed  creatures 
about  country  life  that  you  can  conceive,  with  a  surpassing 
gemns  for  country  pleasures.  Only  imagine  the  charm  of 
our  excursions  I  They  are  never  so  happy  as  wh^i  in  the 
fields  or  on  the  river;  and  we  all  feel  ourselves  ofHj  t09 
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blol  &t  Idi^  Alfe  to  indulge  them.  Oar  morarngs  are  all 
BclMty  and  despatch,  that  our  altemooiis  majr  be  all  mirth, 
and  our  ^yezHngs  repoee.  I  am  afraid  this  will  make  you 
8%h  -with  mingled  envy  and  sympathy ;  bat  whatever  is  &at 
can  be  told,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall  tell  you,  trust-' 
ing  to  your  feeling  both  pleasure  and  pam  in  virtuous 
moderation. 

"  I  have  done  my  story ;  and  m>w  I  am  going  to  look  what 
o'clock  it  is — a  thing  I  have  refrained  from,  in  my  impulse  to 
tell  you  all.  The  house  is  qtdte  stiilj  and  I  heard  the  church 
dock  strike  something  very  long  just  now;  but  I  would  not 
count.  It  is  so.  It  was  midnight  that  the  clock  struck.  I 
filtall  seal  this  up  directly.  I  dare  not  trust  my  morning — 
my  broad  daylight  mood  with  it.  Now,  as  soon  as  you  have 
got  thus  &r,  just  take  up  your  pen,  and  answer  me,  telling 
me  as  copiously  of  your  affairs  as  I  have  written  of  ours. 
Beaven  bless  you. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Edward  Hope." 

It  was  not  only  Mr.  Hope's  broad  daylight  mood  which  was 
not  tc^  be  trusted  with  this  letter.  In  this  hour  of  midnight 
a  misgiving  seized  upon  him  that  it  was  extravagant.  He 
became  aware,  when  he  laid  down  his  pen,  that  he  was  agi- 
tated. The  door  of  his  room  opened  into  the  garden.  He 
thought  he  would  look  out  upon  the  night.  It  was  the  night 
of  the  foil  moon.  As  he  stocd  in  the  doorway,  the  festoons  of 
creepers  that  dangled  from  his  little  porch  waved  in  the  night 
breeze  ;  long  shadows  from  the  shrubs  lay  on  the  grass  ;  and 
in  the  depth  of  one  of  these  shadows  glimmered  the  green 
spark  of  a  glow-worm.  It  was  deliciously  cool  and  serene. 
Mr.  Hope  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post,  with  his  arms 
Iblded,  and  was  not  long  in  settling  the  question  whether  the 
letter  shoxdd  go* 

**  Frank  wiU  think  that  I  am  in  love,"  he  considered.  "  He 
will  not  understand  the  real  state  of  my  feeling.  He  will 
think  that  I  am  in  love.  I  should  conclude  so  in  his  place. 
But  what  matters  it  what  he  in^s  and  concludes  ?  I  have 
written  exactly  what  I  thought  and  felt  at  the  moment ;  and 
it  is  not  from  such  revelations  that  wrong  inferences  are 
usually  drawn.  What  I  have  written  is  true;  and  truth 
oarries  safely  over  land  and  sea — more  siifely  than  confidence 
compounded  with  caution.     Frank  deserves  the  simplest  and 
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freshest  confidence  from. me.  I  am  glad  that  no  hesitation 
occurred  to  me  while  I  wrote.  It  shall  go — every  word  of  it." 
He  returned  to  his  desk,  sealed  and  addressed  the  letter, 
and  placed  it  where  it  was  sure  to  be  seen  in  the  morning, 
and  carried  to  the  post-office  before  he  rose. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
.  child's  flat. 

The  afternoon  arrived  when  the  children  were  to  have  their 
feast  in  the  summer-house.  From  the  hour  of  dinner  the 
little  people  were  as  busy  as  aldermen's  cooks,  spreading  their 
table.  Sydney  thought  himself  too  old  for  such  play.  He 
was  hard  at  work,  filling  up  the  pond  he  had  dug  in  his  gar- 
den,  having  tried  experiments  with  it  for  several  weeks,  and 
found  that  it  never  held  water  but  in  a  pouring  rain.  While 
he  was  occupied  with  his  spade,  his  sisters  and  the  little 
Rowlands  were  arranging  their  dishes,  and  brewing  their  cow- 
slip tea. 

"  Our  mamma  is  coming,"  said  Fanny  to  Matilda  :  "is 
yours?" 

"  No  ;  she  says  she  can't  come — but  papa  will." 

"  So  will  our  papa.  It  was  so  funny  at  dinner.  Mr.  Paxton 
came  in,  and  asked  whether  papa  would  ride  with  him  ;  and 
papa  said  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it  must  be  to-morrow ; 
for  he  had  an  engagement  this  afternoon." 

"A  very  particular  engagement,  he  said,"  observed  Mary : 
"and  he  smiled  at  me  so,  I  could  not  help  laughing.  Fanny, 
do  look  at  Matilda's  dish  of  strawberries  1     How  pretty ! " 

"There's  somebody  coming,"  observed  little  Anna,  who, 
being  too  young  to  help,  and  Hable  to  be  tempted  to  put  her 
fingers  into  the  good  things,  was  sent  to  amuse  herself  with 
jumping  up  and  down  the  steps. 

"  There  now  I  That  is  always  the  way,  is  not  it,  Miss 
Young ?"  cried  Fanny.  "Who  is  it,  George  ?  Mr.  Enderby? 
Oh,  do  not  let  him  come  in  yet !  Tell  him  he  must  not  come 
this  half-hour." 

Mr.  Enderby  chose  to  enter,  however,  and  all  opposition 
gave  way  before  him. 

"  Pray  don't  send  me  back,"  said  he,  "till  you  know  what 
I  am  come  for.     Now,  who  will  pick  my  pockets  ?" 
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Little  Anna  was  most  on  a  level  with  the  coat  pocket.  She 
abuost  bnried  her  face  in  it  as  she  dired,  the  whole  length  of 
her  arm,  to  the  very  bottom.  George  attacked  its  fellow,  while 
the  waistcoat  pockets  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  taller  children. 
A  number  of  white  parcels  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
little  girls  screamed  with  delight. 

"  Miss  Young ! "  cried  Fanny,  "  do  come  and  help  us  to  pick 
Mr.  Enderby's  pockets.  See  what  I  have  got— the  very 
lai^estofall!" 

When  every  pocket  had  been  thoroughly  picked  without 
Miss  Young's  assistance,  the  table  did  indeed  show  a  goodly 
pile  of  white  cornucopiee, — ^that  most  agitating  form  of  paper 
to  children's  eyes.  When  opened,  there  was  found  such  a  store 
of  sweet  things  as  the  little  girls  had  seldom  before  seen  out 
of  the  confectioner  s  shop.  Difficulties  are  apt  to  come  with 
good  fortune ;  and  the  anxious  question  was  now  asked,  how 
all  these  dainties  were  to  be  dished  up.  Miss  Young  was,  as 
usual,  the  friend  in  need.  She  had  before  lent  two  small  china 
plates  of  her  own ;  and  she  now  supplied  the  further  want.  She 
knew  how  to  make  pretty  square  boxes  out  of  writing-paper ; 
and  her  nimble  scissors  and  neat  fingers  now  provided  a  suffi- 
ciency of  these  in  a  trice.  Uncle  Philip  was  called  upon,  as 
each  was  finished,  to  admire  her  skill ;  and  admire  he  did,  to 
the  children's  entire  content. 

"Is  this  (mr  feast,  Mr.  Enderby?"  inquired  Mary,  finally, 
when  Anna  had  been  sent  to  summon  the  company.  "  May 
we  say  it  is  ours?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Fanny.     "  Whose  else  should  it  be  ?" 

"It  is  all  your  own,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr,  Enderby. 

"  Now,  you  two  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
Matilda  at  the  foot." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  take  this  place,"  said  Sydney,  who 
had  made  his  appearance,  and  who  thought  much  better  of 
the  affair  now  that  he  saw  Mr.  Enderby  so  much  interested 
in  it.  "  There  should  always  be  a  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of 
the.  table." 

"  No,  no,  Sydney,"  protested  Mr.  Enderby ;  "not  when  he 
has  had  no  cost  nor  trouble  about  the  feast,  March  off".  You 
are  only  one  of  the  company.  Stand  there,  Matilda,  and  re- 
member you  must  look  very  polite.  I  shall  hide  behind  the 
acacia  there,  and  come  in  with  the  ladies." 

A  sudden  and  pelting  shower  was  now  falling,  however ; 
and  instead  of  hiding  behind  a  tree,  Mr.  Enderby  had  to  run 
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between  the  lionse  aacl  (lie  schoolroom,  hoiditig  umbrellas  orer 
the  ladies*  heads,  setting  clogs  for  them,  and  assuring  Mrs. 
Grey  at  each  return  that  the  feast  cotild  not  be  deferred,  and 
that  nobody  should  catch  cold.  Mr.  Grey  was  on  the  spot  to 
give  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Enderby,  who  had  luckily  chanced  to 
look  in, — a  thing  which  "  she  really  never  did  aflber  dinner.'* 
Mr.  Hope  had  been  seen  riding  by,  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  sent 
after  him  to  beg  he  would  come  in.  Mr.  Rowland  made  a 
point  of  being  present:  and  thus  the  summer-house  was  quite 
foil, — ^really  crowded. 

**I  am  glad  Mrs.  Rowland  keeps  away,"  whispered  Mrs.  Grey 
to  Sophia.     "  She  would  say  it  is  insufferably  hot." 

"Yes  ;  that  she  would.  Do  not  you  thiiJk  we  might  have 
that  window  open  ?  The  rain  does  not  come  in  on  that  side. 
Bid  you  ever  see  such  a  feast  as  the  children  have  got  ?  I  am 
sure  poor  Elizabeth  and  I  never  managed  such  a  one.  It  is 
really  a  pity  Mrs.  Rowland  should  not  see  it.  Mr.  Rowland 
should  have  made  her  come.  It  looks  so  odd,  her  being  the 
only  one  to  stay  away !" 

The  room  resounded  with  exclamations,  and  admiration, 
and  grave  jokes  upon  the  children.  Notwithstanding  all  Unde 
Philip  could  do,  the  ingenuous  little  girls  answered  to  every 
compliment — ^that  Mr.  Enderby  brought  this,  and  that  that 
and  the  other  came  out  of  Uncle  Philip's  pocket.  They  stood 
in  their  places,  blushing  and  laughing,  and  served  out  their 
dainties  with  hands  trembling  with  defight. 

Maria's  pleasure  was,  as  usual,  in  observing  all  that  went  oxu 
She  could  do  this  while  repljdng,  quite  to  the  purpose,  to  Mrs. 
Enderby's  praise  of  her  management  of  the  dear  children,  and 
to  George's  pressing  offers  of  cake;  and  to  Mr.  Rowland's  sus- 
picions that  the  children  would  never  have  accomplished  this 
achievement  without  her,  as  indeed  he  might  say  of  all  their 
achievements ;  and  to  Anna's  entreaty  that  she  would  eat  a 
pink  comfit,  and  then  a  yellow  one,  and  then  a  green  one ;  and 
to  Mrs.  Grey's  wonder  where  she  could  have  put  away  all  her 
books  and  things,  to  make  so  much  room  for  tie  children.  She 
could  see  Mr.  Hope's  look  of  delight  when  Margaret  declined  a 
cup  of  chocolate,  and  said  she  preferred  tasting  some  of  the 
cowslip  tea.  She  saw  how  he  helped  Mary  to  pour  out  the 
tea,  and  how  quietly  he  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
it  through  the  window  behind  Margaret,  when  she  could 
not  pretend  to  say  that  she  liked  it.  She  observed  Mr.  Row- 
land's somewhat  stiff  politeness  to  Hester,  and  Mr.  Enderby's 
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acpial  partition  of  bifl  attentions  between  the  two  sistera.  She 
could  see  Mrs.  Grey  vratcliing  eyery  strawberry  and  sogar* 
plum  that  went  down  the  throats  of  the  little  Bowlanda,  and 
her  care,  seconded  by  Sophia's,  that  her  o¥ni  children  should 
hare  an  eicactly  equal  portion  of  the  good  things.  She  be* 
lieved,  but  was  not  quite  sure,  that  she  saw  Hester's  colour 
and  manner  change  as  Mr.  Hope  came  and  went,  in  the  course 
of  his  sendee  about  the  table ;  and  that  onoe,  upon  receiving 
some  slight  attention  from  him,  she  threw  a  hasty  glance  to* 
wards  her  sister,  and  turned  quite  away  upon  meeting  her 
eye. 

The  rain  had  not  prevented  the  servants  from  trying  to 
amuse  themselves  with  witnessing  the  amusement  of  the  fiimily. 
They  were  clustered  together  under  umbrellas  at  the  window 
nearest  the  stables,  where  they  thought  they  should  be  least 
observed.  Some  commotion  took  place  among  them,  at  the 
same  moment  that  an  extraordinary  sound  became  audible, 
from  a  distance,  above  the  clatter  of  plates,  and  the  mingling 
of  voices,  in  the  summer-house. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  that  noise?**  asked  Margaret. 

"  Only  somebody  killing  a  pig,"  replied  Sydney,  decidedly. 

'*  Do  not  believe  him,"  said  Mr.  Enderby.  "  The  Deer* 
brook  people  have  better  manners  than  to  kill  their  pigs  in  the 
hearing  of  ladies  on  summer  afternoons." 

"  But  what  is  it  ^    It  seems  coming  nearer." 

"  I  once  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Enderby,  "  that  we  possess  an 
inhabitant,  whose  voice  you  might  know  before  her  name.  I 
suspect  it  is  that  same  voice  which  we  hear  now." 

"  A  human  voice  1     Impossible  ! " 

"  What  is  th6  matter,  AJice  ?  "  Mrs.  Grey  asked  of  her  maid 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Oh,ma'am,  it  is  Mrs.  Plimistead  !  And  she  is  coming  this 
way,  ma'am.  She  will  be  upon  us  before  we  can  get  to  the 
house.   Oh,  ma'am,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Grey  entreated  permission  of  the  ladies  to  allow  the 
maid-servants  to  come  into  the  summer-house.  Their  caps 
might  be  torn  from  their  heads  before  they  could  defend  them- 
selves, she  said,  if  they  remained  outside.  Of  course,  leave 
was  given  instantly,  and  the  maids  crowded  in,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth, and  many  a  tale  of  deeds  done  by  Mrs.  Plumstead,  in 
her  paroxysms  of  rage. 

The  chUdren  shared  the  panic,  more  or  less  :  and  not  only 
they.      Mr.  Grey  proposed  to  put  up  the  shuttecs  of  the 
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windows  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  it  was  ihooght 
that  this  might  draw  on  an  attack  irom  the  virago,  who  might 
let  the  party  alone  if  she  were  left  unnoticed  by  them.  She 
was  now  ftdl  m  sight,  as,  with  half  Deerbrook  at  her  heels, 
she  pursued  the  object  of  her  rage  through  the  falling  shower, 
and  amidst  the  puddles  in  front  of  the  stables.  Her  widow's 
cap  was  at  the  back  of  her  head,  her  hair  hanging  from 
beneath  it,  wet  in  the  rain  :  her  black  gown  was  splashed  to 
the  shoulders  ;  her  hands  were  clenched  ;  her  face  was  white 
as  her  apron,  and  her  vociferations  were  dreadful  to  hear. 
She  was  hunting  a  poor  terrified  young  countrywoman,  who, 
between  fright  and  running,  looked  ready  to  sink. 

"  We  must  put  a  stop  to  this,"  cried  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr. 
Kowland,  each  speaking  to  the  other.  It  ended  with  their 
issidng  forth  together,  looking  as  dignified  as  they  could,  and 
placing  themselves  between  the  scold  and  her  victim.  It 
would  not  do.  They  could  not  make  themselves  heard  ;  and 
when  she  shook  her  fist  in  their  faces,  they  retired  backwards, 
and  took  refuge  among  their  party,  bringing  the  victim  in 
with  them,  however.  Mr.  Enderby  declared  this  retreat  too 
bad,  and  was  gone  before  the  entreaties  of  his  little  nieces 
tx>uld  stop  him.  He  held  his  ground  longer  ;  and  the  dumb 
show  he  made  was  so  energetic  as  to  cause  a  laugh  in  the 
summer-house,  in  the  midst  of  the  uneasiness  of  his  fiiends, 
and  to  call  forth  shouts  of  mirth  from  the  crowd  at  the  virago's 
heels. 

"  That  will  not  do.  It  will  only  exasperate  her  the  more," 
said  Mr.  Hope,  pressing  his  way  to  the  door.  "  Let  me  pass, 
will  you?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hope  I  Oh,  sir  ! "  said  Alice, "  don't  go !  Don't 
think  of  going,  sir  I  She  does  not  mind  killing  anybody,  I 
assure  you,  sir." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hope,  don't  go  I"  cried  almost  everybody.  IVCaria 
was  sure  she  heard  Hester's  voice  among  the  rest.  The  young 
countrywoman  and  the  children  grasped  the  skirts  of  his  coat ; 
but  he  shook  them  oflT,  laughing,  and  went.  Little  Maiy 
loved  Mr.  Hope  very  dearly.  She  shot  out  at  the  door  with 
him,  and  clasped  her  hands  before  Mrs.  Plumstead,  looking 
up  piteously,  as  if  to  implore  her  to  do  Mr.  Hope  no  harm, 
^ready,  however,  the  vixen's  mood  had  changed.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  Mr.  Hope,  her  voice  sank  from  being  a  squall 
into  some  resemblance  to  human  utterance,  v  She  pulled  her 
cap  forward,  and  a  tinge  of  colour  returned  to  her  white  lips. 
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Mr.  Enderbj  caught  up  little  Mary  and  carried  her  to  her 
mamma,  crying  bitterly.  Mr.  Hope  might  safely  be  left  to 
finish  his  conquest  of  the  otherwise  unconquerable  scold. 
He  stood  still  till  he  could  make  himself  heard,  looking  her 
fall  in  the  face  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  would  listen 
to  his  remonstrance,  and  even  at  length  take  his  advice,  to 
go  home  and  compose  herself.  He  went  with  her,  to  ensure  the 
good  behaviour  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  lock  herself  into  her  house  alone  before  he  returned 
to  his  party.     ' 

"  It  is  as  you  told  me,"  said  Margaret  to  Mr.  Enderby : 
"  Mr.  Hope's  power  extends  even  to  the  temper  of  the  Deer- 
brook  scold.  How  she  began  to  grow  quiet  directly  1  It  was 
like  inagic.'' 

Mr.  Enderby  smiled  ;  but  there  was  some  uneasiness  in 
his  smile. 

The  countr3rwoman  was  commended  to  the  servants,  to  be 
refreshed,  and  dismissed  another  way.  There  was  no  further 
reason  for  detaining  her  when  it  appeared  that  she  really 
could  give  no  account  of  how  she  had  offended  Mrs.  Plumstead 
in  selling  her  a  pound  of  butter.  It  remained  to  console  little 
Mary,  who  was  still  crjring, — more  from  grief  for  Mrs.  Plum- 
stead  than  from  fear,  Maria  thought,  though  Mrs.  Grey  was 
profuse  in  assurances  to  the  child  that  Mrs.  Plumstead  should 
not  be  allowed  to  frighten  her  any  more.  All  the  children 
seemed  so  depressed  and  confounded,  that  their  guests  exerted 
themselves  to  be  merry  again,-  and  to  efface,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  the  impression  of  the  late  scene.  When  Mr.  Hope 
returned,  he  found  Mr,  Grey  singing  his  single  ditty,  about 
Dame  Dumshire  and  her  crockery-ware,  amidst  great  mirth 
and  unbounded  applause.  Then  Mrs.  Enderby  was  fluttered, 
and  somewhat  flattered,  by  an  entreaty  that  she  would  favour 
the  company  with  one  of  the  ballads  for  which  she  had  been 
famous  in  her  time.  She  could  not  refuse  on  such  an 
occasion, — ^if  indeed  she  had  ever  been  able  to  refuse  what 
she  was  told  would  give  pleasure.  She  made  her  son  choose 
for  her  what  she  should  sing  ;  and  then  followed  a  wonder- 
M  story  of  Giles  Collins,  who  loved  a  lady  :  Giles  and  the 
lady  both  died  of  true  love  ;  Giles  was  laid  in  the  lower 
chancel,  and  the  lady  in  the  higher  ;  from  the  one  grave 
grew  a  milk-white  rose,  and  from  the  other  a  brier,  both 
of  which  climbed  up  to  the  church  top,  and  there  tied  them- 
aehres  into  a  true^lover's  knot,  which  made  all  the  paxish 
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admire.  At  this  part,  Anna  was  seen  looking  up  at  lihe 
ceiling  ;  but  the  rest  had  no  eyes  but  for  Mrs.  Enderby,  as 
she  gazed  full  at  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  shrill,  quavering 
notes  of  the  monotonous  air  were  poured  out,  and  ike  wards 
¥rere  as  distinct  as  if  they  were  spoken. 

^'  Is  that  true,  grandmamma  ?  ^  aaked  Anna,  when  all  was 
over. 

'<  You  had  better  ask  the  person  who  made  the  song,  my 
dear.     I  did  not  make  it.*' 

"  But  did  you  ever  see  that  church  vdth  the  brier  growing 
in  ity  before  the  sexton  cut  it  down?" 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it,*'  said  Philip, 
solemnly.  '^  I  wonder  gran(]Unamma  dares  sing  such  a  sad 
song." 

"Why,  you  asked  her.  Uncle  Philip.** 

"  Oh,  ay,  so  I  did.  Well,  we  are  much  obliged  to  her ;  and 
now  we  will  have  something  that  is  not  quite  so  terrible. — 
Miss  Grey,  you  will  favour  us  with  a  song  ?*' 

Sophia's  music-books  were  all  in  the  house,  and  she  could 
not  sing  without.  Mr.  Enderby  would  fetch  some,  if  she 
would  give  him  directions  what  to  bring.  No  ;  she  could  not 
sing  without  the  piano.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  bring 
that,  Philip  feared  the  company  must  wait  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Miss  Grey  till  another  time.  Mr.  Grey  would  have 
Hester  and  Margaret  sing  ;  and  sing  they  did,  very  simply 
and  sweetly,  and  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  all  present.  One 
thing  led  on  to  another  ;  they  sang  together, — with  Mr.  Giejy 
— ^with  Mr,  Enderby  ;  Mr.  Hope  listenii^  with  an  xmleamed 
eagerness,  which  made  Mrs.  Grey  wink  at  her  husband,  and 
nod  at  Sophia,  and  exchange  smiles  with  Mrs.  Enderby. 
They  proceeded  to  catches  at  last  ;  and  when  people  really 
fond  of  music  get  to  singing  catches  in  a  summer-house,  who 
can  foresee  the  end  ? 

" '  Fair  Enslaver  I  *  '*  cried  Mr.  Enderby.  "  You  must  know 
^  Fair  Enslaver  :  *  there  is  not  a  sweeter  catch  than  that. 
Ck>me,  Miss  Ibbotson,  begin  ;  your  sister  will  follow,  and 
I ** 

But  it  so  happened  that  Miss  Ibbotson  had  never  heard 
*  Fair  Enslaver.*  Mazgaret  knew  it,  she  believed  ;  but  she 
did  not.  With  a  gay  eagerness,  Mr.  Enderby  turned  round 
to  Maria,  saying  that  he  knew  she  could  sing  this  catch  ;  and 
everybody  was  aware  that  when  she  had  tiiie  power  of  doing 
»  kindneas,  she  never  wanted  the  will :-— he  remembered  tiuii 
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she  could  exng  *  Fair  Enslaver.'  He  might  well  remember 
this,  for  often  had  they  sung  it  together.  While  several  of  the 
company  were  saying  they  did  not  know  Miss  Yomig  could 
sing,  and  the  childr^  were  explaining  that  she  often  sang  at 
her  work,  Mr.  Enderby  observed  some  signs  of  agitation  in 
Maria^  and  hastened  to  say, — 

''  You  had  rather  not,  perhaps.  Pray  do  not  think  of  it.  I 
will  find  something  else  in  a  moment  I  beg  your  pardon:  I 
was  very  inconsidarate." 

But  Maria  thought  she  had  rather  not  acoept  the  oonsidera* 
tion  ;  and  besides,  the  children  were  anxious  that  she  should 
sing.  She  bore  her  part  in  a  way  which  made  Mr.  Bowland 
and  Mrs.  Gr^  agree  that  she  was  a  very  superior  young 
woman  indeed  ;  that  they  were  singularly  fortunate  to  have 
secured  her  for  their  ohildr^  ;  and  that  Ake  was  much  to  be 
pitied. 

"  I  think  Miss  Young  has  got  a  little  cold,  though,"  observed 
Sydney.  *'  Her  voioe  is  not  in  the  least  husky  when  she  sits 
singing  here  by  herself* — ^Father  !  look  there  !  there  are  all 
the  servants  huddled  together  under  the  window  again,  to 
UsteQ  to  the  singing.'' 

This  was  true  ;  and  the  rain  was  over.  It  was  presently 
settled  that  the  schoolroom  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
present  party  ;  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  invite 
the  servants  in,  to  dispense  to  them  the  remains  of  the  feast ; 
and  that  Miss  Young  must  favour  Mrs.  Grey  with  her  com- 
pany this  evening. 

Mr.  Bowland  was  obliged  to  return  home  to  business ;  but, 
before  his  friends  dispersed,  he  must  just  say  that  Mrs.  Bow- 
land  and  he  had  never,  for  a  moment,  given  up  the  hope  of  the 
pleasure  oC  entertaining  them  at  dmner  in  the  Dingleford 
woods  ;  and,  as  the  rains  were  now  daily  abating,  he  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  name  Wednesday  of  the  next  week  as 
the  day  of  the  excursion.  He  hoped  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
present  company,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, — ^bowing, 
as  he  spoke,  to  Mrs.  Enderby  and  to  his  own  httle  daughter 
Anna.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Bowland's  pieces  of  independent 
action.  His  lady  had  given  him  no  commission  to  bring  the 
affair  to  an  issue  ;  and  he  returned  home,  involuntarily 
planning  what  kind  of  an  tmconcemed  face  and  manner  he 
should  put  on,  while  he  told  her  what  he  had  done. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

A   PABTT  OF  PLEASURE. 

Mr,  Rowland  hoped  "  to  see  the  vhole  of  the  present  cam- 
pany,  from  the  oldest  to  the  yotmgest."  This  was  the  best 
part  of  his  speech  to  the  ears  of  the  children ;  it  made  an 
impression  also  upon  some  others.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, Sydney  burst,  laughing,  into  the  dining-room,  where 
his  mother  and  her  guests  were  at  work,  to  tell  them  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Hope  riding  a  pony  in  the  oddest  way,  in  the 
lane  behind  his  lodgings.  He  had  a  side-saddle,  and  a  horse- 
cloth put  on  like  a  lady's  riding-habit.  He  rode  the  pony  in 
and  out  among  the  trees,  and  made  it  scramble  up  the  hill 
behind,  and  it  went  as  nicely  as  coidd  be,  wherever  he  wanted 
it  to  go.  Mr.  Hope's  new  way  of  riding  was  easily  explained, 
the  next  time  he  called.  Miss  Young  was  certainly  included 
in  the  invitation  to  Dingleford  woods :  it  was  a  pity  she 
should  not  go  ;  and  she  could  not  walk  in  wild  places  : — ^the 
pony  was  training  for  her.  Mrs.  Grey  quite  agreed  that 
Miss  Yoimg  ought  to  go,  but  thought  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
giving  himself  much  needless  trouble  ;  there  would  be  room 
made  for  her  in  some  carriage,  of  course.  No  doubt ;  but 
no  kind  of  carriage  could  make  its  way  in  the  woods ;  and, 
but  for  this  pony.  Miss  Young  would  have  to  sit  in  a  carriage, 
or  imder  a  tree,  the  whole  time  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  rambling  about ;  whereas,  this  quiet  active  little  pony 
would  take  care  that  she  was  nowhere  left  behind.  It  could 
do  every^ng  but  climb  trees.  It  was  to  be  taken  over  to 
Dingleford  the  evening  before,  and  would  be  waiting  for  its 
rider  on  the  verge  of  the  woods,  when  the  party  should  arrive. 
Miss  Young  was  touched,  and  extremely  pleased  with  Mr. 
Hope's  attention.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  ride  much,  and  was  very  fond  of  it ;  but  since 
her  misfortunes  she  had  never  once  been  in  the  saddle — ^lame 
as  she  was,  and  debarred  from  other  exercise.  To  be  on  a 
horse  again,  and  among'  the  woods,  was  a  delicious  prospect ; 
and  when  a  few  misgivings  had  been  reasoned  away — ^mis- 
givings about  being  troublesome,  about  being  in  the  way  of 
somebody's  pleasure  or  convenience — ^Maria  resigned  herself 
to  the  full  expectation  of  a  most  delightful  day,  if  the  weather 
would  only  be  fine.     The  children  would  be  there  ;  and  they 
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Here  always  willing  to  do  anything  for  her.  Sydney  would 
guide  her  pony  in  case  of  need,  or  show  her  where  she  might 
stay  behind  by  herself,  if  the  others  should  exhibit  a  passion 
for  impracticable  places.  She  knew  that  Margaret  would 
enjoy  ^e  day  all  t^e  more  for  her  being  there  ;  and  so  would 
Mr.  Hope,  as  he  had  amply  proved.  Maria  was  really 
delighted  to  be  going,  and  sne  and  the  children  rejoiced 
t(^;ether. 

This  great  pleasure  involved  some  minor  enjoyments  too, 
in  the  way  of  preparation.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Hope  told  her, 
that  he  beHev^  the  pony  was  now  folly  trained ;  but  he 
should  like  that  she  should  try  it,  especially  as  she  had  been 
long  out  of  the  habit  of  riding.  She  must  take  a  ride  with 
him  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons,  for  practice.  The  * 
Monday^s  ride  was  charming ;  through  Yerdon  woods,  and 
home  over  the  heath  from  Crossley  End.  The  circuit,  which 
was  to  have  been  three  miles,  had  extended  to  ten.  She 
must  be  moderate,  she  said  to  herself,  the  next  day,  and  not 
let  Mr.  Hope  spend  so  much  of  his  time  upon  her ;  and 
besides,  the  pony  had  to  be  sent  over  to  Dingleford  in  the 
evening,  after  she  had  done  with  it,  to  be  in  readiness  for  her 
on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  ride  on  Tuesday  was  happily  accomplished,  as  that  of 
Monday :  but  it  was  much  shorter.  Mr.  Hope  agreed  that  it 
should  be  short,  as  he  had  a  patient  to  visit  on  the  Dingleford 
road,  so  near  the  hamlet  that  he  might  as  well  take  the  pony 
there  himself.  It  would  trot  along  beside  his  horse.  Sydney 
saved  him  part  of  the  charge.  Sydney  would  at  all  times 
walk  back  any  distance  for  the  sake  of  a  ride  out,  on  what- 
ever kind  of  saddle,  or  almost  any  kind  of  quadruped.  He 
was  in  waiting  at  the  farrier's  gate,  when  Miss  Young  returned 
from  her  ride;  and  having  assisted  her  into  the  house,  he 
threw  himself  upon  her  pony,  and  rode  three  miles  and  a 
half  on  the  Dingleford  road  before  he  would  dismount,  and 
deliver  his  bridle  into  Mr.  Hope's  hand.  Tea  was  over,  and 
the  tea-things  removed,  before  he  appeared  at  home,  heated 
and  delighted  with  his  expedition.  He  ran  to  the  dairy  for  a 
'  basin  of  milk,  and  declared  that  his  being  hot  and  tired  did 
not  matter  in  the  least,  as  he  had  no  lessons  to  do — the  next 
day  being  a  holiday. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  this,  when  Hester  Und  Mar- 
garet were  singing  to  Sophia's  playing,  that  Mr.  Grey  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  beckoned  Mrs.  Grey  out  of  the  room. 
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She  femaiiMd  abseal  a  ooBsLdozable  time ;  foul  "wben  alie  xe« 
turned,  the  singers  ivepe  in  the  middle  of  anofcher  dost  6be 
wandered  restlasel j  about  the  rocxm  till  tihe  piece  Ynoi  finished, 
and  then  made  a  sign  to  Sophia  to  fdlow  her  into  iht  store* 
loom,  the  double  door  of  wMoh  the  sisfaecs  oould  hear  carefii% 
dosed.  Th^  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the  ^Gg9eBa*a]iQe 
of  mjstjery  among  the  ladies  of  like  Qrey  finmilyy  to  be  sniv 
prised  at  any  number  of  secret  conferences  which  might  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  daj.  But  evening  was  not  the 
usual  time  for  these.  The  iaznily  practice  was  to  traansact  all 
private  consultations  in  tibe  moming«  and  to  assemble  round 
the  work-table  or  piano  after  tea.  The  sisters  made  no 
remark  to  each  other  on  the  present  eocadon,  but  eontknued 
their  singing,  each  supposing  .that  the  storeroom  conference 
related  to  some  preparation  for  iikt  next  day!8  excursion. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anjl^iing  in  the  room  befca« 
their  hostess  re-entered  it  Margaret  was  piajring  quadrilles ; 
Hester  was  standing  at  the  window^  watchmg  tine  shadows 
which  the  risen  moon  was  flinging  across  the  field,  and  the 
lighting  up  of  Mi^.  Enderby's  parlour  behind  the  blinds;  and 
Sy^ey  was  teasing  his  twin  sisters  with  rough  play  on  the 
sofa,  when  Mrs.  Grey  returned. 

^'  You  are  all  in  the  dark,"  said  she,  in  a  partioulariy  grave 
tone.  "  Why,  did  you  not  ring  for  lights,  my  dears  ? "  and 
she  rang  immediately.  ^'  Be  quiet,  children  1  I  will  not  have 
you  make  so  much  noise." 

The  little  girls  seemed  to  wish  to  obey ;  but  their  brother 
still  forced  them  to  giggle;  and  their  struggling  entreaties 
were  heard  —  ♦*  Now  don't,  Sydney  5  now  pray,  Sydney, 
don't !" 

"  Mary  and  Fanny,  go  to  bed,"  said  their  moth^,  decidedly, 
when  lights  were  brought.  "  Sydney,  bid  your  cousins  good- 
night, and  then  come  with  me  ;  J  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Good-night  already,  mother  I  Why,  it  is  not  time  yet 
this  half-hour." 

"  It  is  enough  that  I  choose  you  to  go  to  bed.  Wish  your 
cousins  good'Uight,  and  come  with  me." 

Mrs.  Grey  led  the  way  once  more  into  the  store-room,  fixl- 
lowed^rather  sulkily,  by  Sydney. 

"What  can  all  this  be  about?"  whispered  Hester  to  Mar- 
garet "  There  is  always  something  going  on  which  we  are 
not  to  know." 

«  Some  affair  of  fruit,  or  wine,  or,  bonbons,  perhapsi  wUfih 
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are   all    the    better  (ot    making   their   appearanoe   nnex* 


At  tnis  moment  Sophia  and  her  mother  entered  by  oppo- 
site docftVv  Sophia's  eyes  were  red;  and  there  was  every 
promise  in  her  face  thiat  the  slightest  word  spoken  to  her 
would  again  open  the  sluices  of  her  tears.  Mrs.  Grey's 
countenance  was  to  the  last  degree  dismal :  but  she  talked--^ 
'  talked  industriously,  of  everything  she  could  think  of.  This 
was  the  broadest  posrable  hint  to  the  sisters  not  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter  ;  and  they  therefore  went  on  sewing  and 
conversing  very  diligently  till  they  thought  they  might 
relieve  Mrs.  Grey  by  offering  to  retire.  They  hesitated  only 
beoause  Mr.  Grey  had  not  come  in ;  and  he  so  regularly 
appeared  at  ten  o'clock,  that  they  had  never  yet  retired  with- 
out having  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  chat  with  him. 

**  Sophia,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  are  the  night 
ca&dies  there  ?  Light  your  cousins'  candles. — ^I  am  sure  they 
axe  vrishing  to  go  ;  and  it  is  getting  late.  You  will  not  see  Mr. 
Grey  to-night,  my  dears.    He  has  been  sent  for  to  a  distance." 

At  this  moment,  the  scrambling  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard 
on  &e  gravel  before  the  front  door.  Sophia  looked  at  her 
mother,  and  each  lighted  a  candle  precipitately,  and  thrust  it 
into  a  hand  of  each  cousin. 

*'  There,  go,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Grey.  **  Never  mind 
stopping  £>r  Mr.  Grey.  I  will  deliver  your  good-night  to 
him.  Tou  will  have  to  be  rather  early  in  the  morning,  you 
know.     Good-night,  good-night." 

Thus  Hester  and  Margaret  were  hurried  up-stairs,  while 
the  front  door  was  in  the  act  of  being  unbarred  for  Mr.  Grey's 
entrance.  Morris  was  despatched  afler  them,  with  equal 
speed,  by  Mrs.  Grey's  orders,  and  she  reached  their  chamber 
door  at  the  same  moment  that  they  did. 
I  Hester  set  down  her  candle,  bade  Morris  shut  the  door,  and 
tiirew  herself  into  an  arm-chair  with  wonderful  decision  of 
manner,  declaring  that  she  had  never  been  so  treated  ;*^to  be 
amtmed  and  sent  to  bed  like  a  baby,  in  a  house  where  she  was 
a  guest ! 

*^  I  am  afraid  something  is  the  matter,"  said  Margaret. 

*^  What  then  ?  they  might  hare  told  us  so,  and  said  plainly 
that  they  had  rather  be  alone." 

**  People  must  choose  their  own  ways  of  managing  their 
own  a^iirs,  you  know:   and  what  those  ways  are  cannot 
'  to  i»|  ai  long  as  we  ore  not  offended  at  them." 
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"  Do  you  take  your  own  way  of  viewing  their  behaviour, 
then,  and  leave  me  mine,"  said  Hester  hastily. 

Morris  feared  there  was  something  amiss  ;  and  she  believed 
Alice  knew  what  it  was:  but  she  had  not  iold  either  cook  or 
housemaid  a  syllable  about  it.  By  Morrises  account,  Alice 
had  been  plajdng  the  mysterious  in  the  kitchen  as  her  mis- 
tress had  in  the  parlour.  Mr.  Grey  had  been  suddenly  sent 
for,  and  had  saddled  his  horse  himself,  as  his  people  were  all 
gone,  and  there  was  no  one  on  the  premises  to  do  it  for  him. 
A  wine-glass  had  also  been  called  for,  for  Miss  Sophia,  whose 
weeping  had  been  overheard.  Master  Sydney  had  gone  to 
his  room  very  cross,  complaining  of  his  mother's  having 
questioned  him  overmuch  about  his  ride,  and  then  sent  him 
to  bed  half  an  hour  before  his  usual  time. 

A  deadly  fear  seized  upon  Margaret's  heart,  when  she  heard 
of  Sydney's  complaint  of  being  overmuch  questioned  about 
his  rid^, — a  deadly  fear  for  Hester.  If  her  suspicion  should 
prove  true,  it  was  out  of  pure  consideration  that  they,  had 
been  "amused  and  sent  to  bed  like  babies."  A  glance  at 
Hester  showed  that  the  same  apprehension  had  crossed  her 
mind.  Her  eyes  were  closed  for  a  moment,  and  her  face  was 
white  as  ashes.  It  was  not  for  long,  however.  She  presently 
said,  with  decision,  that  whatever  was  the  matter,  it  must  be 
some  entirely  private  affair  of  the  Greys'.  If  any  accident 
had  happened  to  any  one  in  the  village, — ^if  bad  news  had 
arrived  of  any  common  friend, — there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  secrecy.  In  such  a  case,  Mrs.  Grey  would  have  given 
herself  the  comfort  of  speaking  of  it  to  her  guests.     It  must 

certainly  be  some  entirely  private,  some  family  affair. 

Hester  was  sincere  in  what  she  said.  She  knew  so  little  of 
the  state  of  her  own  heart,  that  she  could  not  conceive  how 
some  things  in  it  could  be  divined  or  speculated  upon  by 
others.  Still  only  on  the  brink  of  the  discovery  that  she 
loved  Mr.  Hope,  she  could  never  have  imagined  that  any  one 
else  coidd  dream  of  such  a  thing, — ^much  less  act  upon  it. 
She  was  angry  with  herself  for  letting  her  fears  now  point  for 
a  moment  to  Mr.  Hope  ;  for,  if  this  bad  news  had  related  to 
him,  her  sister  and  she  would,  of  course,  have  heard  of  it 
the  next  moment  after  the  Greys.  Margaret  caught  her 
sister's  meaning,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  to  think  as  she  did; 
but  Sydney's  complaint  of  being  "  overmuch  questioned  about 
his  ride"  was  fatal  to  the  attempt.  It  returned  upon- her 
incessantly  during  the  night;  and  when,  towards  moxniog. 
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she  slept  a  little,  these  words  seemed  to  be  sounding  in  lier 
ear  all  the  wHile.  Before  undressing,  both  she  and  Hestor 
had  been  unable  to  resist  stepping  out  upon  the  stairs  to 
watch  for  signs  whether  it  was  the  intention  of.  the  family  to 
sit  up  or  go  to  rest.  All  had  retired  to  their  rooms  some 
time  before  midnight ;  and  then  it  was  certain  that  nothing 
more  could  be  learned  before  morning. 

Each  sister  believed  that  the  other  slept ;  but  neither  could  , 
be  sure.  It  was  an  utterly  wretched  night  to  both,  and  the  ' 
£rst  which  they  had  ever  passed  in  misery,  without  speaking  to 
each  other.  Margaret's  suffering  was  all  from  apprehension. 
Hester  was  little  alarmed  in  comparison  ;  but  she  this  night 
underwent  the  discovery  which  her  sister  had  made  some 
little  time  ago.  She  diiscovered  that  nothing  could,  happen 
to  her  so  dreadful  as  any  evil  befalling  Mr.  Hope.  She  dis- 
covered that  he  was  more  to  her  than  the  sister  whom  she 
could  have  declared,  but  a  few  hours  before^  to  be  the 
dearest  on  earth  to  her.  She  discovered  that  she  was  for 
ever  humbled  in  her  own  eyes  ;  that  her  self-respect  had 
received  an  incurable  wound  :  for  Mr.  Hope  had  never  given 
her  reason  to  regard  him  as  more  than  a  friend.  During 
the  weary  hours  of  this  night,  she  revolved  every  conversa- 
tion, every  act  of  intercourse,  which  she  could  recall ;  and 
from  all  that  she  could  remember,  the  same  impression  re* 
suited — ^that  Mr.  Hope  was  a  l&iend,  a  kind  and  sympathizing 
Mend — ^interested  in  her  views  and  opinions,  in  her  tastes  and 
feelings  ; — ^that  he  was  this  kind  friend,  and  nothing  more. 
He  had  in  no  case  distinguished  her  from  her  sister  :  she  had 
even  thought,  at  times,  that  Margaret  had  been  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two  to  him.  That  might  be  from  her  own  jealous 
temper,  which,  she  knew,  was  apt  to  make  her  fancy  every  one 
preferred  to  herself:  but  she  Aod  thought  that  he  liked  Margaret 
best,  as  she  was  sure  Mr.  Enderby  did.  Whichever  way  she 
looked  at  the  case,  it  was  all  wretchedness.  She  had  lost  her 
self-sufficiency  and  self-respect,  and  she  was  miserable. 

The  first  rays  of  morning  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
putting  to  flight  the  terrors  of  the  darkness,  whether  their  . 
causes  lie  without  us  or  within.  When  the  first  beam  of  the 
midsummer  sunshine  darted  into  the  chamber,  through  the 
leafy  limes  which  shaded  one  side  of  the  apartment,  Hester's 
mood  transiently  changed.  There  was  a  brief  reaction  in  her 
spirits.  She  thought  she  had  been  making  herself  miserable 
far  too  readily.     The  mystery  of  the  preceding  evening  might 
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tim  oat  u  trifle  :  nie  nad  been  Isixiking  too  vcfwtufy  about 
her  own  imeies.  If  she  had  reallj  be^  discorering  a  great 
and  sad  secret  about  herself,  no  one  else  Isnew  it,  nor  need 
ever  know  it.  She  could  command  hers^;  send,  in  the 
stueK^th  of  pride  and  duty,  she  would  do  so.  All  -was  not 
lost.  Before  this  mood  had  passed  away,  she  fell  asleep, 
with  prayer  in  her  hesui;,  and  quiet  tears  upon  her  ehe^ 
Both  sisters  were  roused  from  their  brief  slumbers  by  a  loud 
tapping  at  their  door.  All  in  readiness  to  be  alarmed, 
Margaret  sprang  up,  and  was  at  the  door  to  know  who  was 
there. 

**  It  is  us— it  is  we,  Fanny  and  Mary,  cousin  Margaret," 
answered  the  twins,  '^  come  to^call  you.  It  is  such  a  fine 
morning,  you  can't  think.  Papa  does  not  bdierewe  shall 
have  a  drop  of  rain  to-day.  The  baker's  boy  has  just  carried 
the  rolls, — such  a  basket-full  1 — ^to  Mrs.  Rowland's  :  so  you 
most  get  up.     Mamma  is  getting  up  already." 

The  sisters  were  vexed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  terror 
for  nobbing  ;  but  it  was  a  great  relief  to  find  Mr.  Grey  pro- 
phesying fine  weather  for  the  excursion.  Nothing  coidd  have 
happened  to  cast  a  doubt  over  it.  Margaret,  too,  now  began 
to  think  that  the  mystery  might  turn  out  a  trifle  ;  and  she 
thiew  up  the  sash,  to  let  in  the  j&esh  air,  with  a  gaiety  of 
spirits  she  had  little  expected  to  feel. 

Another  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  Morris,  with  the  news 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  that  thf»  whole  house  was  astir, 
and  that  she  had  no  fixether  news  to  tell. 

Another  tap  before  they  were  half -dressed.  It  was  Mrs. 
Gr^,  with  a  fiice  quite  as  sorrowful  as  on  the  precediDg 
evening,  and  the  peculiar  nervous  expressi(»i  about  the  mouth 
which  senred  her  instead  of  tears. 

"  Have  you  done  with  Morris  yet,  my  dears?" 

**  Morris,  you  may  go,"  said  Hester,  steadily, 

Mrs.  Grey  gazed  at  her  with  a  mournful  inquisidveness, 
while  she  spoke  ;  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Hester  throng- 
out,  though  what  she  said  seemed  addressed  to  both  sisters. 

"There  is  something  the  matter,  Mrs.  Grey,"  continued 
Hester,  calmly.  «  Say  what  it  is.  You  had  better  have 
told  us  last  night." 

♦*  I  thought  it  best  not  to  break  your  sleep,  my  dears.  We 
always  think  bad  news  is  best  told  in  the  morning." 

*<  TeU  us,"  said  Margaret.    Hester  quietly  seated  herself  ott 

^  ^*^  Dig  tized  by  GoOglC 
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**  It  ooDoerns  oar  yaltied  friend,  Mr.  Hope,*^  said  Mrs.  Grej. 
Hester's  colour  liad  been  going  from  the  moment  Mis.  Qtey 
eniered  the  room  :  it  was  novr  quite  gone  ;  but  she  presenrea 
her  ealBBneaB. 

^BJe  was  safe  when  Sydney  lost  sight  of  him,  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hiUy  on  the  Dingkford  road  ;  but  he  afterwards  had  an 
acmdent.*' 

**  What  kind  of  accident  ?'*  iaqnired  Maigaiet. 
;     "  Is  he  kiUed  ? "  asked  Hester. 

''No,  not  killed.  He  was  found  insensible  in  the  road. 
The  miller's  boy  obserred  his  horse,  without  a  lider,  plunge 
into  the  river  below  the  dam,  and  swim  across  ;  and  another 
person  saw  the  pony  Sydney  had  been  riding,  grazing  with  a 
8ide-«Midle  on,  <m  the  common.  This  made  th^  search,  and 
theyfbond  Mr.  Hope  lying  in  the  road  insensible,  as  I  told  you.'' 

«"  What  is  thought  of  his  .stale?'*  asked  Mar^t 

*'Two  medical  men  were  called  immediately  from  the 
nearest  places,  and  Mr.  <xiey  saw  them  last  night ;  for  the 
news  reached  us  while  yon  were  at  the  piano,  and  we 
Oiought '' 

^  Tes  but  what  do  ihe  medical  men  say  ? '' 

«  They  do  not  speak  very  £ftYourably.  It  is  a  concusuon 
c^  ihe  brain.  They  dedaxe  the  oase  is  not  hopeless,  and 
that  is  all  they  can  say.  He  has  not  spoken  yet ;  only  just 
opened  his  eyes :  but  we  are  assured  the  case  is  not  quite 
des|>erate  ;  so  we  must  hope  for  the  best" 

'^  I  am  glad  the  case  is  not  desperate,"  said  Hester.  "  He 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  you  all." 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and  then  at 
Margaret  Margaret's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  compre- 
hended and  respected  the  effort  her  sister  was  making. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Grey!"  said  Margaret,  "must  we  go  to-day? 
Surely  it  is  no  time  for  an  excursion  of  pleasure." 

"  That  must  be  as  you  &el  disposed,  my  dears.  It  would 
annoy  Mrs.  BoTdand  -very  much  to  have  the  parly  broken  up  ; 
80  much  so,  that  aome  of  us  must  go :  but  my  yotmg  people 
will  do  their  best  to  fill  your  plao^,  if  you  feel  yourselves 
unequal  to  the  exertion."     She  locdcea  at  Hester  as  she  spoke. 

*^  Oh,  if  anybody  goes,  we  go,  of  course,"  said  Hester.  "  I 
think  you  axe  qnite  right  in  supposingthat  the  business  of  ike 
day  must  proceed.  If  there  was  anything  to  be  done  by  stay- 
ing at  home, — if  yon  could  make  us  of  any  use^Jtirs.  jGrey,  it 
would  be  a  different  thing  :  but ^"         ^^^  '^  boogie 

H  t 
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"  Well,  if  there  is  nothing  in  your  feelings  which  If 

you  believe  yourselves  equal  to  the  exertion ^ 

Margaret  now  interposed.  '^  One  had.  rather  stay  at  home 
and  be  quie);,  when  one  is  anxious  about  one^s  Mends :  but 
other  people  must  be  considered,  as  we  seem  to  be  agreed, — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland,  and  all  the  children.  So  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  our  dressing,  Mrs.  Grey.     But  can  you  tell  us,  bdbre 

you  go,  how  soon How  soon  we  shall  know ; — ^when 

this  case  will  probably  be  decided  ?" 

It  niight  be  a  few  hours,  or  it  might  be  many  days,  Mrs. 
Grrey  said.  She  should  stay  at  home  to-day,  in  case  of  any- 
thing being  sent  for  from  the  farm-house  where  Mr.  Hope 
was  lying.  He  was  well  attended — ^in  the  hands  of  good 
niu-ses — ^former  patients  of  his  own :  but  something  might  be 
wanted  ;  and  orders  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Grey  that  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  his  house  for  whatever  could  be  of 
service :  so  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  think  of  leaving  home.  Mr. 
Grey  would  make  inquiry  at  the  farmhouse  as  the  par^ 
went  by  to  the  woods :  and  he  would  just  turn  his  horse  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  inquire  again  :  and  thus  the  Row- 
lands^ party  would  know  more  of  Mr.  Hope's  state  than  those  who 
remained  at  home.  Having  explained,  Mrs.  Grey  quitted  the 
room,  somewhat  disappointed  that  Hester  had  received  the 
disclosure  so  well. 

The  moment  the  door  was  closed,  Hester  sank  forward  on  the 
bed,  her  face  hidden,  but  her  trembling  betraying  her  emotion. 

^'  I  feared  this,''  said  Margaret,  looking  mounifiilly  at  her 
sister. 

"  You  feared  what  ?  "  asked  Hester,  quickly,  looking  up. 

"  I  feared  that  some  accident  had  happened  to  Mr.  Hope." 

«  So  did  I." 

"  And  if,"  said  Mai^ret,  "  I   feared  something  else 

Nay,  Hester,  you  must  let  me  speak.  We  must  have  no 
concealments,  Hester.  You  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world, 
and  we  must  comfort  each  other.  We  agreed  to  this.  Why 
should  you  be  ashamed  of  what  you  feel?  I  believe  that 
you  have  a  stronger  mterest  in  this  misfortune  than  any 
one  in  the  word ;  and  why ■*' 

"How  do  you  mean,  a  stronger  interest?"  asked  Hester, 
trying  to  command  her  voice.  "  Tell  me  what  you  mean, 
Margaret." 

"  I  mean,"  said  Margaret,  steadily,  ^'that  no  one  is  so  mudi 
attached  to  Mr.  Hope  as  you  are."       Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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^^  Is  that  aU?**  said  Hester.  Hiding  her  faoe  on  her  sister's 
shoulder,  she  whispered,  "  You  say  you  feared  this  for  me. 
What  do  you  think — ^have  you  observed  his  manner  to  me  ? 
Wliat  do  you  think?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaret,  after  a  pause,  "that  Mr.  Hope  has 
a  high  respect  and  strong  regard  for  you."  She  paused  again, 
and  then  added,  '^  If  I  believed  anything  more,  I  would  tell  you." 

When  Hester  could  speak  again,  she  said,  gently  and  hum- 
bly, "  I  assure  you,  M^:garet,  I  never  knew  the  state  of  my 
own  mind  till  this  last  night.     K  I  had  been  aware ^ 

"  K  you  had  been  aware,  you  would  have  been  unlike  all 
who  ever  really  loved,  if  people  say  true.  Now  that  you  have 
become  aware,  you  will  act  as  you  can  act — ^nobly — righteously. 
Yoa  will  struggle  with  your  feelings  till  your  mind  grows  calm. 
Peace  will  come  in  time." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  no  hope  ?" 

"  Consider  his  state." 

"  But  if  he  should  recover  ?  Oh,  Margaret,  how  wicked  all 
this  is  1  While  he  lies  there,  we  are  grieving  about  me !  What 
a  selfish  wretch  I  am  1" 

Margaret  had  nothing  to  reply,  there  seemed  so  much  truth 
in  this.  Even  she  reproached  herself  with  being  exclu- 
sively anzious  about  her  sister,  when  such  a  friend  might  be 
dying  ;  when  a  life  of  such  importance  to  many  was  in  jeo- 
pardy. 

**  I  could  do  anything,  I  could  bear  an3rthing,"  said  Hester, 
"  if  I  could  be  sure  that  nobody  knew.  But  you  foimd  me 
out,  Margaret,  and  perhaps " 

"  I  assure  you,  I  believe  you  are  safe,"  said  Margaret.  "  You 
can  hide  notliing  from  me.  But,  Mrs.  Grey — and  nobody  ex- 
cept myself,  has  watched  you  like  Mrs.  Grey — has  gone  away, 
I  am  certain,  completely  deceived.  But,  Hester  I  my  own  pre- 
cious sister,  bear  with  one  word  from  me  1  Do  not  trust  too 
much  to  your  pride." 

"  I  do  trust  to  my  pride,  and  I  will,"  replied  Hester,  her 
cheeks  in  a  glow.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  will  allow  all  in  this 
house,  aU  in  the  village,  to  be  pitpng  me,  to  be  watching 
how  I  suffer,  when  no  one  supposes  that  he  gave  me  cause  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  endured,  even  in  the  bare  thought.  No.  If 
you  do  not  betray  me ^ 

"I  betray  you?" 

"  WeU,  well  I  I  know  you  will  not :  and  then  I  am  safe. 
My  pride  I  can  trust  to,  and  I  wiU."      og  zed  by  Google 


**  It  'will  betray  ycm,"  «iglLed  Margaifet  **  I  do  not  want 
yoxL  to  parade  your  sorrow,  God  kaowsl  It  will  be  better 
b^me  in  quiet  and  secresy.  Wbat  I  wish  for  you  is,  that  ytm 
should  receive  this  othervdse  than  as  a  punishment,  a  dk^aee 
in  your  own  eyes  for  something  wrong.  You  have  done 
nothing  wrong,  nothing  that  you  may  not  appeal  to  God  to 
help  you  to  endure.  Take  it  as  a  sorrow  sent  by  Him,  to  be 
meekly  borne,  as  what  no  earthly  person  has  any  concern 
with.  Be  superior  to  the  opinions  of  tike  people  about  us,  in- 
stead of  defying  them.  Pride  will  give  you  no  peace :  resig- 
nation will." 

"  I  am  too  selfish  for  this,*'  sighed  Hester.  "  1  hate  myself, 
Margaret,  I  have  not  even  the  grace  to  love  hm^  except  for 
my  own  sake ;  and  while  he  is  dying,  I  am  planning  to  save 
my  pride  1  I  do  not  care  v^^at  becomes  of  me.  Come,  Mar- 
garet, let  us  dress  and  go  down.  Do  not  trouble  your  kind 
heart  about  me :  l!  am  not  worth  it." 

\  This  mood  gave  way  a  little  to  Margaret's  grief  and  endear- 
ments ;  but  Hester  issued  from  her  chamber  for  the  day  in  a 
state  of  towering  pride,  secretly  alternating  with  the  ai^uish 
of  6elf-contem|^. 

It  was  a  miserable  day,  as  wretched  a  party  of  pleasure  as 
could  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Bowland  was  occupied  in  thinking, 
and  occasionally  saying,  how  strangely  everything  fell  out  to 
torment  her,  how  something  always  occurred  to  cross  every 
plan  of  hers.  She  talked  about  this  to  her  mother,  Sophia, 
and  Hester,  who  were  in  the  barouche  with  her,  till  the  whole 
cavalcade  stopped,  just  before  reaching  the  farm-house  where 
Mr.  Hope  lay,  and  to  which  Mr.  Grey  rode  on  to  make  in- 
quiries. Margaret  was  with  Mr.  Eowland  in  his  gig.  It  was 
a  breathless  three  minutes  till  Mr.  Grey  brought  the  news. 
Margaret  wondered  how  Hester  was  bearing  it:  it  would  have 
pleased  her  to  have  known  that  Mrs.  Eowland  was  holding 
forth  so  strenuously  upon  her  disappointment  about  a  dress  at 
the  last  Blickley  ball,  and  about  her  children  having  had  the 
measles  on  the  only  occasion  when  Mr.  Eowland  could  have 
taken  her  to  the  races  in  the  next  county,  that  Hester  sught 
sit  in  silence,  and  bear  the  suspense  tmobserved.  Mr.  Grey 
reappeared,  quite  as  soon  as  he  could  be  looked  for.  There 
might  have  been  worse  news.  Mr.  Hope  wm  no  longer  in  a 
stupor :  he  was  delirious.  His  medical  attaidants  eouH  not 
prcmounce  any  judgment  v^n  the  case  further  than  ^at  it 
was  not  hopeless.    They  had  kiK>ifm  recovery  m  eimiiair  cases. 
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As  Mr.  Grey  bore  Ids  report  from  eaxxitagfd  to  oarrioge,  erery 
ooe  strore  to  vpeak  cbearfolly,  and  to  make  the  best  of  like 
case;  and  those  who  were  not  the  most  interested  really  satU- 
fied  themselves  with  the  truth  that  the  tidiags  were  better  than 
they  might  have  been. 

The  damp  npoa  the  spirits  of  the  party  was  most  eTident, 
Drhen  all  had  descended  from  the  carriages^  and  were  ooUected 
in  the  woods.  There  was  a  general  tremor  about  accidents. 
If  one  of  the  gealiemen  had  gone  forward  to  explore,  or  the 
children  had  lagged  behind  for  play,  there  was  a  shouting,  and 
a  general  stop,  till  the  missing  party  appealed.  Miss  Young 
would  fain  have  declined  her  pony,  which  was  duly  in  waiting 
for  her.  It  was  only  because  she  felt  that  no  individual  oould 
well  be  spared  from  the  party  that  she  mounted  at  all.  Mr. 
Hope  was  to  have  had  the  chiurge  of  her ;  and  though  she  had 
requested  Sydney  to  take  his  place,  as  far  as  was  necessary, 
Mr.  £nderby  insisted  on  doing  so  ;  a  circumstance  whieh  did 
not  add  to  her  satisfiftcdon.  She  was  not  altogether  so  heart- 
sick as  her  friends,  the  Ibbotsons;  but  even  to  her,  everything 
was  weariness  of  spirit :^-the  landscape  seemed  dull;  the 
splendid  dinnear  on  the  grass  tiresome ;  the  sunshine  sickly ; 
and  even  the  children,  ¥rith  their  laughter  and  practical  jokes, 
iatiguing  and  troublesome.  Even  she  could  easily  have 
spoken  shajrply  to  each  and  all  of  the  little  ones.  If  she  felt 
so,  what  must  the  day  have  been  to  Hester  ?  She  bore  up 
well  under  any  observation  that  she  might  suppose  herself  the 
object  of;  but  Margaret  saw  how  laboriously  she  strove,  aoiol 
in  vain,  to  eat;  how  welcome  was  the  gla«s  of  wine;  how 
xnedianioal  her  singing  after  dinner ;  and  how  impatient  ahe 
was  of  sitting  still.  The  strangest  thing  was  to  see  her  walk* 
ing  in  a  dim  giade,  in  the  afternoon,  arm^in-axm  with  Mrs. 
Rowland, — as  if  in  the  most  confidential  conversation,-**- 
I  Mrs.  Bowland  apparently  offering  the  confidence,  and  Hester 
receiving  it. 

"  Look  at  them  1 "  said  Mr.  Enderby.  "  Who  would  believe 
that  my  sister  prdubited  solitary  walks  and  tete^ohtites,  only 
thiee  hours  ago,  on  the  ground  that  every  one  ought  to  h^ 
sociable  to-day  ?    I  shall  go  and  break  up  the  conference.*' 

"  Bray  do  not,*  said  Margaret.  "  Let  them  forget  rules,  and 
pass  thcor  time  as  they  like  best" 

^  Oh!  hxA  here  is  news  of  Hope.  Mr.  Grey  has  now  brought 
word  thaA  he  is  no  worse.  I  begin  to  think  he  may  get  through, 
wfaifih,  God  Imowi  I  I  had  no  »lea  of  this  morning  " 
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^'Do  you  reallj  think  sa?  But  do  not  tell  other  people^ 
unless  you  are  quite  confident  that  you  really  mean  what  you 
say." 

**  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course :  but  I  do  think  the  chances 
improve  with  eveiy  hour  that  he  does  not  get  worse ;  and  he 
is  certainly  not  worse.  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  he 
will  struggle  through." 

"  Go,  then  ;  and  tell  as  many  people  as  you  choose  :  only 
make  them  understand  how  much  is  presentiment.^' 

The  tete-a-tete  between  the  ladies,  being  broken  oflF  by  Mr. 
Enderby  with  his  tidings,  was  not  renewed.  Hester  walked 
beside  Miss  Young's  pony,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye 
bright.  Margaret  thought  there  was  pride  underneath,  and 
not  merely  the  excitement  of  renewed  hope,  so  feeble  as  that 
hope  must  yet  be,  and  so  nearly  crushed  by  suspense. 

Before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  carriages  to  be  in  readiness, 
the  party  had  given  up  all  pretence  of  amusing  themselves  and 
each  other.  They  sat  on  a  ridge,  watching  the  spot  where  the 
vehicles  were  to  assemble ;  and  message  after  message  was  sent 
to  the  servants,  to  desire  them  to  make  haste.  The  general 
wish  seemed  to  be,  to  be  getting  home,  though  the  sim  was  yet 
some  way  from  its  setting.  When  the  first  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,  Hester  whispered  to  her  sister — 

*'  I  cannot  be  in  the  same  carriage  with  that  woman.  No ; 
you  must  not  either.  I  cannot  now  tell,  you  why.  I  date  say 
Miss  Young  would  take  my  place,  and  let  me  go  with  the 
children  in  the  waggon." 

"  I  will  do  that;  and  you  shall  return  in  Mr.  Rowland's  gig* 
You  can  talk  or  not  as  you  please  with  him  ;  and  he  is  very 
kind.  He  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  wife's  behaviour, 
you  know,  than  her  mother  or  her  brother.  It  shall  be  so.  I 
will  manage  it." 

Margaret  could  manage  what  she  pleased,  with  Maria  and 
Mr.  Enderby  both  devoted  to  her.  Hester  was  off  with  Mr. 
Bowland,  and  Margaret  with  one  child  on  her  lap,  and  the 
others  rejoicing  at  having  possession  of  her,  before  Mrs.  Row- 
land discovered  the  shifting  of  parties  which  had  taken  place. 
Often  during  the  ride  she  wanted  to  speak  to  her  brother: 
three  times  out  of  four  he  was  not  to  be  had,  so  busy  was  he 
joking  with  the  children,  as  he  trotted  his  horse  beside  the 
waggon;  and  when  he  did  hear  his  sister's  call  he  merely 
answered  her  questions,  said  something  to  make  his  mother 
laugh,  and  dropped  into  his  place  beside  the  waggon, again. 
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It  strnck  M«Ha  ibat  the  waggon  had  not  been  such  an  attno- 
tion  in  going,  though  the  flowers  ¥dth  which  it  was  canopied 
bad  then  been  fresh,  and  the  children  more  merry  and  good- 
humoured  than  now. 

The  report  to  be  carried  home  to  Deerbrook  was,  that  Mr. 
^  Hope  was  still  no  worse:  it  was  thought  that  his  delirium  was 
somewhat  quieter.  Mrs.  Grey  was  out  on  the  steps  to  hear  the 
news,  when  the  carriage  approached.  As  it  happened,  the  gig 
arrived  first,  and  Hester  had  to  give  the  relation.  She  spoke 
even  cheerftilly,  declaring  Mr.  Enderby's  opinion,  that  the  case 
was  going  on  favourably,  and  that  recovery  was  very  possible. 
Mis.  Grey,  who  had  had  a  wretchedly  anxious  day  by  herself, 
not  having  enjoyed  even  the  satisfaction  of  being  useful,  nothing 
having  been  sent  for  from  the  ^rmhouse,  was  truly  cheered 
by  seeing  her  family  about  her  again. 

"I  have  been  watching  for  you  this  hour,"  said  she;  "  and 
yet  I  hardly  expected  you  so  soon.  As  it  grew  late,  I  b^;an 
to  fancy  all  manner  of  accidents  that  might  be&ll  you.  When 
one  accident  happens,  it  makes  one  fancy  so  many  more  I  I 
coold  not  help  thinking  about  Mr.  Grey's  horse.  Does  that 
li<»*8e  seem  to  you  perfectly  steady,  Hester?  Well,  I  am  glad 
of  it :  but  I  once  saw  it  shy  from  some  linen  on  a  hedge,  and 
it  was  in  my  mind  all  this  afternoon.  Here  you  are,  ail  safe, 
however:  and  I  trust  we  may  feel  more  cheerfully  now  about 
our  good  friend.  -  If  he  goes  on  to  grow  better,  I  shall  get 
Mr.  Grey  to  drive  me  over  soon  to  see  him.  But,  my  dears, 
what  will  you  have  afler  your  ride?  Shall  I  order  tea,  or  will 
jou  have  something  more  substantial?" 

'^Tea,  if  you  please,"  said  Hester.  Her  tongue  was 
parched:  and  when  Margaret  followed  her  up-stairs,  she 
found  her  drinking  water,  as  if  she  had  been  three  days  deep 
in  the  Great  Desert. 

^'  Can  you  tell  me  now,"  asked  Margaret,  "  what  Mrs. 
Bowland  has  been  saying  to  you?" 

"  No,  not  at  present :  better  wait.  Margaretl  what  do  you 
think  now?" 

^'I  think  that  all  looks  brighter  than  it  did  this  morning; 
but  what  a  wretched  day  it  has  been  1" 

*'  You  found  it  so,  did  you  ?  Oh,  Margaret,  I  have  longed 
every  hour  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  that  wood,  and  never  wake 
again!" 

'*I  do  not  wonder:  but  you  will  soon  feel  better.  The 
sleep  from  which  you  will  wake  to-morrow  morning  will  do 
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nearly  as  well.  We  must  sleep  te-4iight,  and  Im^  for  good 
news  m  the  morning.*' 

*'No  good  news  will  ever  come  to  me  again,**  sighed 
Hester.  '<  No,  no ;  I  do  not  quite  mean  that.  Yon  need  not 
look  at  me  so.  It  is  ungrateful  to  say  such  a  thing  at  this 
moment.  Come :  I  am  ready  to  go  down  to  tea.  It  is  really 
getting  dark.     I  thought  this  day  never  would  come  to  an  akl." 

The  evening  was  wearisome  enough.  Mrs.  Grej  asked  how 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  braved,  and  Sophia  was  beginning  to 
tell,  when  her  father  checked  her,  reminding  her  that  she  had 
been  enjoying  Mrs.  Rowland's  hosptality.  This  was  all  he 
said,  but  it  was  enough  to  bring  on  one  of  Sophia's  inter- 
minable fits  of  crying.  The  children  were  cross  with  fittigue : 
Mrs.  Grey  thought  her  husband  hard  upon  Sophia ;  and,  to 
complete  the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  Hester's  and  Margaret's 
tears  proved  uncontrollable.  The  sight  of  Sophia's  set  them 
flowing  ;  and  though  they  laughed  at  themselves  for  the  foUy 
of  weeping  from  mere  sympathy,  this  did  not  mend  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Grey  seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears  herself,  when  she 
observed  that  she  had  expected  a  cheerful  evening  after  a 
lonely  and  anxious  day.  A  deep  sob  from  the  three  answered 
to  this  observation,  and  they  all  rose  to  go  to  their  apartments, 
lister  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  tender  pressure  of  the  hand 
given  her  by  Mr.  Grey,  as  she  offered  him  her  mute  good- 
night. It  caused  her  a  fresh  burst  of  grief  when  she  reached 
her  own  room. 

Margaret  was  determined  not  to  go  to  rest  without  know- 
ing what  it  was  that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  said  to  her  sister. 
She  pressed  for  it  now,  hoping  that  it  would  rouse  Hester 
from  more  painful  thoughts. 

"  Though  I  have  been  enjoying  that  woman's  hospitality,  as 
Mr.  Grey  says,"  declared  Hester,  "  I  must  speak  of  her  as  I 
think,  to  you.     Oh,  she  has  been  so  insolent !" 

"  Insolent  to  you  1     How ?     Why  ?" 

**  Nay :  you  had  better  ask  her  why.  Her  confidence  was 
all  about  her  brother.  She  seems  to  think, — she  did  not  say 
so,  or  I  should  have  known  better  how  to  answer  her,  but  she 
seems  to  think  that  her  brother  is — (I  can  hardly  speak  it 
even  to  you,  Margaret  I)-*-is  in  some  way  in  danger  from  me. 
Now,  you  and  I  know  that  he  cares  no  more  for  me  than  for 
any  one  of  the  people  who  were  there  to-day ;  and  yet  die 
went  on  telling  me,  and  I  could  not  stop  her,^boutfth«  views 
of  his  family  for  him ! "  ^^^  ^y  L^oogle 
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"WlwkviHwa?" 

'<  Views  wHehy  I  imaginey  it  by  no  means  &Uowa  that  he 
has  for  himself.  If  she  has  been  impertinent  to  me,  she  haa 
been  even  more  ao  to  him.  I  wonder  how  she  darea  meddle 
in  hia  oonoama  aa  she  doea,^' 

"  Well,  hvit  what  views  ?"  persisted  Margaret. 

^  Oh,  about  his  marrying  >^-^hat  he  is  the  darling  of  his 
family, — that  large  family  interests  hang  upon  his  marrying, 
•^that  all  hk  rektions  think  it  is  time  he  was  settling,  and 
that  he  told  her  last  week  that  he  was  of  that  opinion  himself: 
--and  them  she  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  the  most 
delightfal  aooordftnoe  in  their  views  for  him; — that  they  did 
not  much  vahie  beauty, — ^that  they  should  require  for  him 
something  of  a  far  higher  order  than  beauty,  and  which 
indeed  was  seldom  found  with  it  " 

"  Insolent  creature !  •  Did  she  say  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  she  did :  and  that  her  brother's  wife  must  be  of  a 
good  £unily,  with  a  fortune  worthy  of  his  own;  and,  naturally, 
of  a  county  family." 

'^  A  county  family ! "  said  Margaret,  half  laughing.  *^  What 
matters  county  or  city,  when  two  people  are  watdiing  over 
one  another  for  life  and  death,  and  for  hereafter  ?" 

"  With  such  people  as  Mrs.  Eowland,"  said  Hester,  "  mar- 
riage is  a  very  superficial  affair.  If  family,  fortune,  and 
equipage  are  but  right,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  Providence. 

Temper,  mind,  heart .     The  worst  of  all,  however,  was 

her  ending — or  what  was  made  her  ending  by  our  being  in- 
terrupted." 

"  WeU  1  what  was  her  finish?" 

*^  She  put  her  face  almost  under  my  bonnet,  as  she  looked 
smiling  at  me,  and  said  there  was  a  young  lady-*-she  wished 
she  (xmld  teU  me  all  about  it-— the  time  would  come  when  she 
mights-there  was  a  sweet  girl,  beloved  by  them  all  for  many 
years,  fix)m  her  very  childhood,  whom  they  had  hopes  of 
reoeivirig,  at  no  rerj  distant  time,  as  Philip's  wife." 

''  i  do  not  believe  it,"  cried  Margaret.  Alter  a  pause,  she 
added,  *«  Do  you  believe  it,  Hester  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  hjoow.  I  should  not  rate  Mrs.  Bow* 
land's  word  very  highly:  but  this  would  be  such  a  prodigious 
falsehood  I  It  is  possible,  however,  that  she  may  believe  it 
■without  its  being  true.  Or,  such  a  woman  might  make  the 
most,  for  the  occasion,  of  a  mere  suspicion  of  her  own." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true,"  repeated  Margaret. 
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"At  all  events,"  concluded  Hester,  "nothing  that  Mrs. 
Rowland  says  is  worth  regarding.  I  was  foolish  to  let  myself 
be  ruffled  by  her." 

Margaret  tried  to  take  the  lesson  home,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
She  was  ruffled ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  she  did  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  nameless  young  lady.  It  had  been  a 
day  of  trouble ;  and  thus  was  it  ending  in  fresh  sorrow  and 
fear. 

Morris  came  in,  hesitated  at  the  door,  was  told  she  might 
stay,  and  immediately  busied  herself  in  the  brushing  of  hair 
and  the  folding  of  clothes.  Many  tears  trickled  down,  and 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  till  all  the  offices  of  the  toilet  were 
finished.  Morris  then  asked,  with  a  glance  at  the  book*shelf, 
whether  she  should  go  or  stay. 

"  Stay,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  gently.  "  You  shall  not 
suffer  for  our  being  unhappy  to-night.  Margaret,  will  you, 
can  you  read?" 

Margaret  took  the  volume  in  which  it  was  the  sisters' 
common  practice  to  read  together,  and  with  Morris  at  night. 
While  Morris  took  her  seat,  and  reverently  composed  herself 
to  hear,  Margaret  turned  to  the  words  which  have  stilled 
many  a  tempest  of  grief,  from  the  moment  when  they  were 
first  uttered  to  mourners,  through  a  long  course  of  centuries, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  "  Believe  in  God ;  be- 
lieve in  me."  Morris  sometimes  spoke  on  these  occasions. 
She  loved  to  hear  of  the  many  mansions  in  the  House  of  the 
Father  of  all ;  and  she  said  that  though  it  might  seem  to  her 
young  ladies  that  their  parents  had  gone  &ere  fiill  soon, 
leaving  them  to  undergo  trouble  by  themselves,  yet  she  had 
no  doubt  they  should  all  be  at  peace  together,  sooner  or  later, 
and  their  passing  troubles  would  seem  as  nothing.  Even  this 
simple  and  obvious  remark  roused  courage  in  the  sisters. 
They  remembered  what  their  father  had  said  to  them  about 
his  leaving  them  to  encounter  the  serious  business  and  trials 
of  life,  and  how  they  had  promised  to  strive  to  be  wise  and 
trustfiil,  and  to  help  each  ofiier.  This  day  the  serious  business 
and  trials  of  life  had  manifestly  begun  :  and  they  must 
strengthen  themselves  and  each  other  to  meet  them.  They 
agreed  upon  this,  and  in  a  mood  of  faith  and  resolutioni  fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTEB  XL 

MEDUTIOK. 

Mr.  Hope^s  case  turned  out  more  favonrably  than  anj  of  his 
attendants  and  friends  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  For  some 
day8  the  symptoms  continued  as  alarming  as  at  first ;  but 
from  the  hour  that  he  began  to  amend,  his  progress  towards 
recovery  was  without  drawback,  and  unusually  rapid.  Within 
a  month,  the  news  circulated  through  the  village,  that  he  had 
been  safely  brought  home  to  his  own  lodgings ;  and  the  day 
after,  the  ladies  at  Mr.  Grey's  were  startled  by  seeing  him 
alight  from  a  gig  at  the  door,  and  walk  up  the  steps  feebly, 
but  without  assistance.  He  could  not  stay  away  any  longer, 
he  declared.  He  had  been  above  a  month  shut  up  in  a  dim 
room,  without  seeing  any  faces  but  of  doctor,  nurse,  and  Mrs. 
Grej,  and  debarred  from  books  ;  now  he  was  well  enough  to 
prescribe  for  himself;  and  he  was  sure  that  a  little  society, 
and  a  gradual  return  to  his  usual  habits  of  life,  would  do  him 
more  good  than  anything. 

Mrs.  Grey  kept  all  her  own  children  out  of  sight  during 
this  first  visit,  that  Mr.  Hope  might  not  see  too  many  faces 
at  once.  She  admitted  only  Hester  and  Margaret,  and  Alice, 
who  brought  him  some  refreshment.  The  girl  made  him  a 
low  curtsey,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  awe  and 
pleasure,  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  even  her  mis- 
tress. Mr.  Hope  had  been  a  benefactor  to  this  girl.  He  had 
brought  her  through  a  fever.  She  had  of  late  Httle  expected 
ever  to  see  him  again.     Mr.  Hope  replied  to  her  mute  looks, 

"  Thank  you,  Alice,  I  am  much  better.  I  hope  to  be  quite 
well  soon.  Did  not  you  make  some  of  the  good  things  Mrs. 
Grey  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring  me  ? — ^I  thought  so. 
Well,  Tm  much  obliged  to  you  ;  and  to  everybody  who  has 
been  taking  pains  to  make  me  well.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,"  he  continued,  when  Alice  had  left  the  room,  "  but  things 
do  not  appear  as  they  used  to  do.  Perhaps  my  eyes  are  dim 
still ;  but  the  room  does  not  seem  bright,  and  none  of  you 
look  well  and  merry." 

Mrs.  Grey  observed  that  she  had  drawn  the  blinds  down, 
thinking  he  would  find  it  a  relief  after  the  sunshine.  Margaret 
said  ingenuously — 

"  We  are  all  well,  I  assure  you  ;  but  you  should  not  wonder 
if  you  find  ua  rather  grave.     Much  has  happened  since  we 
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met.  We  liave»  been  thinking  of  you  witih  great  anxietj  for 
so  long,  that  we  cannot  on  a  sudden  talk  as  lightly  as  wlien 
you  used  to  come  in  every  day." 

''  Ah  ! "  said  he,  "  I  little  thought,  at  one  time,  that  I  should 
ever  see  any  of  you  again  in  this  world" 

"We  have  thoc^kt  of  you  as  near  death,"  said  Margaxet; 
"  and  since  that,  as  having  a  sick-room  experience,  whack  we 
respect  and  stand  in  awe  of ;  and  that  is  reason  enough  for 
our  looking  grave." 

^^  You  fed  as  if  you  had  to  become  acquainted  wxtb  me 
over  again.  Well,  we  miuit  lose  no  time  ;  here  is  a  moiBth 
gone  ^t  I  can  give  no  account  o£" 

Hestw  felt  how  dijQTerently  the  case  stood  with  her.  The 
last  month  had  been  the  longest  she  had  ever  known, — tedioiis 
as  to  the  state  captive,  serving  his  noviciate  to  prison  liSs. 
She  would  have  been  thankful  to  say  that  she  ooold  give  no 
aocount  of  the  past  month.  She  inquired  how  the  accident 
happened  ;  for  this  was  still  a  mystery  to  everybody.  Mr. 
Hope  could  not  clear  up  the  matter  :  he  remembered  partmg 
with  Sydney,  and  trotting,  with  the  bridle  of  the  pony  in  ^8 
hand,  to  the  top  of  the  ascent, — ^the  point  where  Sydney  lost 
sight  of  him  :  he  had  no  distinct  remembrance  of  anything 
more, — only  a  sort  of  impression  of  his  horse  rearing  bolt  up- 
right. He  had  never  been  thrown  before  ;  and  his  supposi- 
tion was,  that  a  stone  cast  from  behind  the  hedge  might  have 
struck  his  horse  :  but  he  really  knew  no  more  of  the  affair 
than  any  one  else.  The  ladies  all  trusted  he  would  not  ride 
the  same  horse  again ;  but  this  he  would  not  promise  :  his  horse 
was  an  old  friend  ;  and  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  okL 
friends.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Miss  Yoimg  had  not  laid 
the  blame  on  the  pony,  but  had  ridden  it  through  the  woods 
as  if  notlung  had  happened. 

"  Not  exactly  so,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  The  young  folks  did  not  enjoy  their  excursion  very  much, 
I  fancy,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  smiling  a]so.  '^  Mrs.  Bowland  was 
quite  put  out,  poor  soul !  You  know  she  thinks  everything 
goes  wrong,  on  purpose  to  pl^^ue  her." 

'^  I  think  she  had  some  higher  feelings  on  that  occasion," 
said  Mr.  Hope,  gently,  but  gravely.  "  I  am  indebted  to  her 
fy:  a  very  anxious  concern  on  my  account,  and  for  kind  offices 
in  which  perhaps  none  of  my  many  generous  friends  have  sur- 
passed h^." 

Mrs.  Gr^,  somewhat  abashed,  said  that  Mrs.  Eowland  had 
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some  good  qaalities:  it  was  only  a  pity  that  her  xaohsipfff 
temper  did  not  allow  them  fidr  play. 

'<  It  is  a  pity/*  observed  Mr.  Hope  ;  '^  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time,  an  appeal  to  us  to  allow  her  the  fair  play  she  does'  not 
afford  lierBel£  That  sofii  looks  cbelightfnUy  oomfortablei  Mrs. 
Grey." 

^<  Oh,  yon  are  tired  ;  you  are  faint,  perhaps  ?" 

^'  Shall  I  ring  ?"  said  Hester,  moving  to  the  bell. 

''  No,  no,"  said  he,  laughing  ;  '^  I  am  very  well  at  present 
I  only  mean  that  I  diould  like  to  stay  all  day,  if  you  will  let 
me.  I  am  sure  that  sofa  is  full  as  comfortable  as  my  own* 
I  may  stay,  may  I  not  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  you  shall  not,  this  first  day.  If  you  will  go 
away  now  before  you  are  tired,  and  if  I  find  when  I  look  in 
upon  you  this  evening,  that  you  are  not  the  worse  £:>r  this 
l^t,  you  shall  stay  longer  to-morrow.  But  I  assure  you  it  is 
time  you  were  at  home  now.  My  dears,  just  see  whether  the 
gig  is  at  the  door." 

^^  So  I  only  get  sent  away  by  begging  to  stay,"  said  Mr. 
Hope.  "  Well,  I  have  been  giving  orders  to  sick  people  £br  s» 
many  years,  that  I  suppose  it  is  fairly  my  turn  to  obey  now. 
May  I  ask  you  to  send  to  Widow  Bye's  to-day  ?  I  looked  'm 
as  I  came  ;  and  her  child  is  in  want  of  better  food,  better 
cooked,  than  she  is  able  to  give  him." 

*^  I  will  send  him  a  dinner  from  our  table.  You  are  not 
going  to  see  any  more  patients  to-day,  I  hope  ?  " 

^'  Only  two  that  lie  quite  in  my  road.  If  you  send  me 
away,  you  must  take  the  consequences.  Farewell,  till  to- 
morrow." 

^'Mr.  Grey  and  I  shall  look  in  upon  you  this  evening. 
Now  do  not  look  about  you  out  of  doors,  to  catch  anybody's 
eye,  or  you  will  be  visiting  a  dozen  patients  between  this  house 
and  your  own." 

There  were,  indeed,  many  people  standing  about,  within 
sight  of  Mr.  Grey's  door,  to  see  Mr.  Hope  come  out.  All 
Mx,  Grey's  children  and  servants  were  peeping  through  the 
shrubbery.  Mrs.  Enderby  waved  her  hand  from  a  lower,  and 
her  two  maids  looked  out  from  an  upper  window.  The  old 
man  of  a  hundred  years,  who  was  sunning  himself  <hi  the 
bank,  as  usual,  rose  and  took  off  his  hat :  and  the  little 
Beeves  and  their  school-fellows  stood  whispering  to  one  another 
that  Mr.  Hope  looked  rarely  bad  stilL  MxBi  Piumsttad 
dropped  a  low  curtsey^  as  she  stood  taking  h^^  Jji^t^-bag, 
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at  her  distant  door.  l/bs.  Grey  obserred  to  Hester  on  tlie 
respect  which  was  paid  to  Mr.  Hope  all  through  the  place, 
as  if  Hester  was  not  feeling  it  in  her  heart  of  hearts  at  the 
moment. 

Mrs.  Grey  flattered  herself  that  Mr.  Hope  was  thinking  of 
Hester  when  he  said  his  friends  did  not  look  well.  She  had 
been  growing  thinner  and  paler  for  the  last  month,  and  no 
doubt  remained  in  Mrs.  Grey's  mind  abont  the  cause.  Hester 
had  commanded  herself,  to  her  sister's  admiration ;  but  she 
could  not  command  her  health,  and  that  was  giving  way  under 
perpetual  feelings  of  anxiety  and  humiliation.  Mrs.  Grey 
thought  all  this  had  gone  quite  far  enough.  She  was  more  fond 
and  proud  of  Hester  every  day,  and  more  impatient  that  she 
should  be  happy,  the  more  she  watched  her.  She  spoke  to 
Margaret  about  her.  Margaret  was  prepared  for  this,  having 
foreseen  its  probability  ;  and  her  answers,  while  perfectly 
true  and  sincere,  were  so  guarded,  that  Mrs.  Grey  drew  from 
them  the  comfortable  inference  that  she  alone  penetrated  the 
matter,  and  understood  Hester's  state  of  mind.  She  came  to  the 
resolution  at  last  of  making  the  young  people  happy  a  little 
sooner  than  they  could  have  managed  the  affair  for  themselves. 
She  would  help  them  to  an  understanding,  but  it  should  be 
with  all  possible  delicacy  and  regard  to  their  feelings.  Not 
even  Mr.  Grey  should  know  what  she  was  about. 

Opportunities  were  not  wanting.  When  are  opportunities 
wanting  to  match-makers?  If  such  do  not  find  means  of 
carrying  their  points,  they  can  construct  them.'  Few  match- 
makers go  to  work  so  innocently  and  securely  as  Mrs.  Grey ; 
for  few  can  be  so  certain  of  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  as 
she  believed  herself.  Her  own  admiration  of  Hester  was '  so 
exclusive,  and  the  superiority  of  Hester's  beauty  so  unques- 
tionable, that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  attraction  which 
drew  Mr.  Hope  to  the  house  could  be  any  other  than  this. 
About  the  state  of  Hester's  affections  she  felt  justly  confident ; 
and  so,  in,  her  view,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  save  her 
from  further  pining  by  bringing  about  an  explanation.  She 
was  frequently  with  Mr.  Hope  at  his  lodgings,  during  his 
recovery,  seeing  that  he  took  his  afternoon  rest,  and  beguiling 
a  part  of  his  evenings  ;  in  short,  watching  over  him  as 
over  a  son,  and  declaring  to  Hester  that  he  was  no  less  dear 
to  her. 

One  evening,  when  she  was  spending  an  hour  in  Mr.  Hope's 
parlour,  where  Mr.  Grey  had  deposit^  her  till  nine  o'clock, 
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wben  he  was  to  call  for  her,  she  made  the  same  affectionate 
^laration  to  Mr.  Hope  himself, — that  he  was  as  dear  to  her 
ai  if  he  had  been  her  own  son ;  "  and,"  she  continued,  "  I 
eliall  speak  to  you  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  should  use  with 
Sjdney,  and  may,  perhaps,  ten  years  hence." 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any- 
thing you  have  to  say.     Axe  you  going  to  find  fault  with  me  ?  " 

**  Oh  dear,  no  I  What  fault  should  I  have  to  find  with 
you  ?  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  fault  or  a  folly  to  leave  your 
own  happiness  and  that  of  another  person  in  needless  un- 
certainty." 

Mr.  Hope  changed  colour,  quite  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

"  I  know,"  continued  she,  "  that  your  illness  has  put  a  stop 
to  everything ;  and  that  it  has  lefl  you  little  nerve  for  any 
explanation  of  the  kind:  but  you  are  growing  stronger  every 
day  now,  and  the  case  is  becoming  so  serious  on  the  other 
side  that  I  own  I  dread  the  consequences  of  much  f\irther 
delay.    You  see  I  speak  openly." 

She  had  every  encouragement  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Hope's 
countenance  was  flushed  with  what  appeared  to  her  to  be 
delight.  "  You  observed,  yourself,  you  know,  that  Hester 
did  not  look  well ;  and  indeed  the  few  weeks  after  your  acci- 
dent were  so  trpng  to  her, — ^the  exertions  she  made  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings  were  so .     But  I  must  spare  her  delicacy. 

I  trust  you  are  quite  assured  that  she  has  not  the  most 
remote  idea  of  my  speaking  to  you  thus.  Indeed,  no  human 
being  is  in  the  least  aware  of  it. 

"  Hester  !  Miss  Ibbotson  !  Pray,  Mrs.  Grey,  do  not  say 
another  word.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Presently  ;  when  I  have  finished.  You  must  have  seen 
that  I  love  this  dear  girl  as  a  daughter  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
thought  of  her  heart  that  she  can  conceal  from  me,  though 
her  delicacy  is  so  great  that  I  am  confident  she  thinks  me 
unaware  of  her  state  of  mind  at  this  moment.  But  I  saw  how 
the  afiair  was  going  from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  the  failure 
of  her  health  and  looks  since  your  accident  have  left  me  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  have  made  me  feel  it  mj  duty  to  give 
you  the  encouragement  your  modesty  requires,  and  to  confide 
to  you  how  wholly  her  happiness  lies  in  your  hands." 

"  Hester !  Miss  Ibbotson !  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Grey,  you 
must  be  completely  mistaken." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon :  I  am  not  so  easily  mistaken  as  some 
people.     There  is  Mrs.  Rowland,  now !  I  am  sure  she  fancies 
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that  her  brother  is  in  love  iriJQa.  Hester,  irhen  it  ia  plain  ts 
everybody  but  herself  that  he  and  my  other  young  cousin  am 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  fast  as  need  be.  However,  I  know 
you  do  not  like  to  hear  me  £nd  &ult  with  Mrs.  Bowland;  and, 
besides,  I  have  no  right  to  tell  Margaret's  secrets ;  so  we  will 
say  no  more  about  that." 

Mr.  H<^  sighed  heavily.  These  remarks  upon  End^bj 
and  Maigaret  accorded  but  too  well  with  his  own  observations. 
He  could  not  let  Mrs.  Grey  proceed  without  opposition ;  but 
all  he  was  capsble  ci  was  to  repeat  that  she  was  entirely  mis- 
taken. 

^'  Tes,  that  is  what  men  like  you  always  say, — in  all  sin- 
cerity, of  course.  Your  modesty  always  stands  in  the  way  of 
your  happiness  for  a  while:  but  you  are  no  losers  by  it.  The 
happiness  is  all  the  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  last." 

'^  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  have  made  it  difficult 
for  me  to  explain  mysel£  I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it ;  but 
it  must  be  said.  You  have  mistaken  my  intentions, — mis- 
taken them  altogether." 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Grey's  turn  to  change  colour.  She  asked^ 
in  a  trembling  voice, 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Hope,  that  you  have  not  been 
paying  attentions  to  Hester  Ibbotson?" 

'^  I  do  say  so ;  that  I  have  paid  no  attentions  of  the  nature 
you  suppose.     You  compel  me  to  speak  plainly." 

"  Then  I  must  speak  plainly  too,  Mr.  Hope.  If  any  one  had 
told  me  you  would  play  the  part  you  have  played,  I  should 
have  resented  the  imputation  as  I  resent  your  conduct  now. 
If  you  have  not  intended  to  wjn  Hester's  i^ections,  you  have 
behaved  infamously.  You  have  won  her  attachment  by  atten- 
tions which  have  never  varied,  &om  the  very  first  evenii^ 
that  she  entered  our  house,  till  this  afternoon.  You  have 
amused  yourself  with  her,  it  seems ;  and  now  you  are  going  to 
break  her  heart." 

'^  Stop,  stop,  Mrs.  Qrey  I  I  cannot  hear  this." 

"  There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place  that  does  not  think  as  I  do. 
There  is  not  a  soul  that  will  not  say ." 

''  Let  us  put  aside  what  people  may  say.  If,  by  any  im- 
prudence of  my  own,  I  have  brought  blame  upon  myself,  I 
must  bear  it.      The  important  point  is  -  Surely,  Mrs. 

Grey,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  in  error  about  Miss 
Ibbotson's — ^Miss  Ibbotson's  state  of  mind." 

''  No,  Mr.  Hope,  it  is  not  possible."    .Aj|i||J^eliig  in  for  it,  as 
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sbe  aaad,  Mrs.  Ctrey  gave  sooh  a  dfllail  of  her  obtervafcioiiSy 
and  of  unqiMtionable  facts,  as  left  the  tmih  indeed  in  HtHo 
doabt. 

'<  And  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  is  a  troubled  Toioe :  ''  do 
jaa  kooTT  anything  of  her  -views  of  ray  conduct  ?'* 

^<  Margaret  is  not  so  eanly  seen  throogh  as  Hester,"  said 
Mrs.  Grey :  an  assertion  from  which  Mr.  Hope  silently  dis- 
sented ;  Margaret  appearix^  to  him  the  most  simple-minded 
person  he  had  ever  known;  lucid  in  her  sincerity,  transparent 
in  her  unconsciousness.  He  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Grey  had 
been  so  occuped  with  Hester  as  not  to  have  been  open  to 
impression  from  Margaret. 

*'  Margaret  is  not  so  easily  seen  l&roogh  as  Hester,  you  know; 
and  she  and  I  have  never  talked  over  your  oonduct  confiden- 
tially: but  if  Margaret  does  not  perceive  the  alteration  in  her 
sister,  and  tiie  cause  of  it,  it  can  only  be  because  she  is  occu- 
pied with  her  own  concerns." 

<^  That  is  not  like  Margaret,"  thought  Mr.  Hope. 

"  However,  she  does  see  it,  I  am  sure;  for  she  has  proposed 
tiieir  return  to  Birmingham, — ^their  immediate  return,  though 
their  affairs  are  far  from  being  settied  yet,  and  they  do  not 
know  what  they  wiU  have  to  live  upon.  They  promised  to 
stay  till  Odiober,  too ;  and  we  are  only  half  through  August 
yet.  Margaret  can  hardly  have  any  wish  to  leave  us  on  her 
own  account,  considering  whom  she  must  leave  behind.  It  is 
for  Hester's  sake,  I  am  confident.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  Mr.  Hope.  Your  honour  is  involved.  I  repeat,  you 
have  won  this  dear  girFs  affections;  and  now  you  must  act  as 
a  man  of  conscience,  which  I  have  always  supposed  you  to  be." 

Mr.  Hope  was  tempted  to  ask  for  further  confirmation,  from 
the  opioions  of  the  people  who  were  about  Hester ;  but  he 
would  not  investigate  the  degree  of  exposure  which  might  have 
taken  place.  Even  if  no  one  agreed  with  Mrs.  Grey,  this 
would  be  no  proof  that  her  conviction  was  a  wrong  one ;  it 
m%ht  happen  through  Hester's  successM  concealment  of  what 
she  must  be  striving  to  suppress. 

Mrs.  Grey  urged  him  about  his  honour  and  conscience  more 
dosdy  than  he  could  bear.  He  faintiy  begged  her  to  leave 
him.  He  obtained  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would  infi)rm 
no  person  of  what  had  been  said ;  and  she  i^ain  assured  him 
that  neither  Hester,  nor  any  one  else,  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
her  speaking  as  she  had  done  tiiis  evening.  On  his  part,  Mr. 
Hope  declared  tiiat  he  should  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  and 
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act  vitih  ihe  sfarictest  r^aid  to  duty.  As,  in  Mrs.  Grey's  eyes, 
his  du^  was  perfectly  clear,  this  declaration  was  completely 
satis&ctory.  She  saw  the  yonng  people,  with  her  mind's  eye, 
settled  in  the  corner  house  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Eowland, 
and  was  delighted  that  she  had  spoken.  As  soon  as  she  was 
gone,  Mr.  Hope  would  discover,  ^e  had  little  doubt,  that  he 
had  loved  Hester  all  this  time  without  having  been  conscious 
what  the  attraction  had  really  been ;  and  in  a  little  whUe  he 
would  be  thankful  to  her  for  having  smoothed  his  wajior 
him.  With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  bade  him  good- 
night, just  as  Mr.  Grey  drove  up  to  the  door.  She  whispered 
once  more,  that  he  was  as  dear  to  her  as  a  son,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  of  her  having  spoken  so  plainly. 

"  How  are  you  this  evening,  Hope?"  said  Mr.  Grey,  from 
'  the  door-way.  ^^  On  the  sofa,  eh  ?  don't  rise  for  me,  then. 
Bather  done  up,  eh  ?  Ah !  I  was  afraid  you  were  for  getting 
on  too  fast.  Bad  economy  in  the  end.  You  will  be  glad  to 
be  rid  of  us :  so  I  shall  not  come  in.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
I  beg  of  you.     Good-night." 

In  what  a  state  of  mind  was  Hope  left !  His  plain-speaking 
motherly  friend  little  guessed  what  a  storm  she  had  raised  in  a 
spirit  usually  as  calm  as  a  summer's  morning.  There  was 
nothing  to  hun  so  abhorrent  as  giving  pain ;  nothing  so  in- 
tolerable in  idea  as  injuring  any  hiunan  being :  and  he  was 
now  compelled  to  believe  that  through  some  conduct  of  his 
own,  some  imprudence,  in  a  case  where  imprudence  is  guilt, 
he  had  broken  up  the  peace  of  a  woman  whom,  though  he  did 
not  love,  he  respected  and  warmly  regarded  I  His  mind  was 
in  too  tumultuous  a  state  for  him  to  attempt  to  settle  with 
himself  the  degree  of  his  culpability.  He  only  knew  that  he 
was  abased  in  his  own  sense  of  deep  injury  towards  a  fellow- 
creature.  In  the  same  breath  came  die  destruction  of  his 
hopes, — ^hopes,  of  which,  till  the  moment)he  had  been  scarcely 
conscious, — ^with  regard  to  the  one  on  whom  his  thoughts 
had  been  really  fixed.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  act  strictly 
according  to  his  sense  of  duty.  His  consolation,  his  refrige 
in  every  former  trial  of  life,  since  the  days  of  childhood,  had 
been  in  resolving  to  abide  fidthfrilly  by  the  decisions  of  duty. 
In  this  he  had  found  freedom ;  in  this  he  had  met  strengdi 
and  repose,  so  that  no  evil  had  been  intolerable  to  him.  But 
what  was  his  duty  now  ?  Amidst  the  contradictions  of  honour 
and  conscience  in  the  pi*e8ent  case,  where  should  he  find  his 
accustomed  lefuge  ?    At  one  moment  he  saw  clearly  the  ohli- 
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gation  to  derote  himself  to  her  whoae  affections  he  had  gained, 
— ^thoughtlessly  and  carelessly,  it  is  true,  bat  to  othei^eTes 
purposely.  At  the  next  moment,  the  sin  of  marrying  with- 
out love, — ^if  not  while  loving  another, — ^rose  vividly  before 
him,  and  made  him  shrink  from  what,  an  instant  before, 
seemed  clear  duty.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  which  might  yet  remain.  The  whole  could  not  be 
mistake,  about  Hester,  and  Enderby,  and  Margaret,  and  all 
Mrs.  Grey*s  convictions.  Some  of  all  this  must  be  true.  The 
probability  was  that  it  was  all  true :  and  if  so, — ^he  could 
almost  repine  that  he  had  not  died  when  his  death  was  ex* 
pected.  Then  he  should  not  have  known  of  all  this  injuiy  and 
woe ;  then  he  should  not  have  had  to  witness  Margaret's  love 
for  another:  then  Hester's  quiet  grief  would  have  melted  away 
with  time,  imembittered  by  reproach  of  him.  No  one  had, 
till  this  hour,  loved  and  relished  life  more  than  he  ;  yet  now 
this  gladsome  being  caught  himself  motuning  that  he  had  sur- 
vived his  accident.  He  roused  himself  from  this ;  but  all  was 
fearful  and  con^sed  before  him.  He  could  see  nothing  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  ought  to  be:  he  could  decide  upon  nothing.  He 
must  take  time :  he  must  be  deliberate  upon  this,  the  most 
important  transaction  of  his  life. 

Thus  he  determined,  as  the  last  remains  of  twilight  faded 
away  in  his  apartment,  and  the  night  air  blew  in  chill  £rom 
the  open  window.  He  was  so  exhausted  by  his  mental  con- 
flict as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  rise  to  close  the  window,  and 
retire  to  rest.  There  was  one  hope,  familiar  as  the  sunshine 
to  his  eyes,  but  unusually  feeble,  still  abiding  in  his  mind  for 
comfort, — ^that  he  should,  sooner  or  later,  clearly  discern  what 
it  was  his  duty  to  do.  All  was  at  present  dark ;  but  this  light 
might  flow  in.     He  would  wait :  he  would  not  act  till  it  did. 

He  did  wait.  For  many  days  he  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the 
haunts  to  which  he  had  begun  to  return.  The  answer  to  in- 
quiries was  that  Mr.  Hope  was  not  so  well,  and  wished  for 
entire  quiet.  Everyone  was  anxious.  Hester  was  wretched, 
aad  Mrs.  Grey  extremely  restless  and  uneasy.  She  made 
several  attempts  to  see  him  ;  but  in  no  instance  did  she  suc- 
ceed. She  wrote  him  a  private  note,  and  received  only  a 
friendly  verbal  answer,  such  as  all  the  world  might  hear. 

Mr.  Hope  did  wait  for  his  duty  to  grow  clear  in  the  accu- 
mulating light  of  thought.  He  decided  at  length  how  to  act ; 
and  he  decided  wrong ; — ^not  for  want  of  waiting  long  enough, 
but  because  some  considerations  intruded  th^iselves  which 
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'warped  his  judgmeBt,  and  sophisticated  kis  feelings.      He 
decided  upon  making  the  great  mistake  of  his  life. 

Nothing  had  ever  been  clearer  to  his  mind  than  the  guilt  of 
marTTing  without  lore.  No  man  eonld  hare  spoken  more 
stronglj,  more  solemnly  ^an  he,  on  the  presamption,  the  c^s~ 
hononrableness,  the  prolligacj,  of  such  an  act :  bat  he  was 
imaware  how  a  man  may  be  betrayed  into  it  while  he  has 
neither  presumption,  nor  treachery,  nor  profligacy  in  his 
thoughts.  Hope  went  through  a  world  of  n^ditation  daring 
the  days  of  his  close  retirement ;  some  of  his  thoughts  were 
superficial,  and  some  deceived  him.  He  considered  Margaret 
lost  to  him :  he  glanced  forwards  to  his  desolation  when  he 
shofdd  lose  the  society  of  both  sisters—an  event  likely  to 
happen  almost  immediately,  unless  he  should  sO'  act  as  to  retain 
them.  He  dwelt  upon  Hester's  beauty,  her  superiority  of 
mind  to  every  woman  but  one  whom  he  had  known,  her 
attachment  to  himself,  her  dependence  upon  him.  He  pon- 
dered these  things  till  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  lowered,  and 
too  many  superficial  feelings  mingled  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
transaction,  and  impaired  its  integrity.  Under  their  influence 
he  decided  what  to  do. 

He  had  no  intention,  all  this  while,  of  taking  Mrs.  Grey's 
word  for  the  whole  matter,  without  test  or  confirmation.  From 
the  beginning,  he  was  aware  that  his  first  step  must  be  to  aso^- 
tain  that  she  was  not  mistaken.     And  this  was  his  first  step. 

There  were  two  obvious  methods  of  proceeding.  '  One  was 
to  consult  Mr.  Grey,  who  stood  in  the  place  of  guardian  to 
these  girls,  as  to  the  probability  of  his  success  with  Hester, 
in  case  of  his  proposing  himself  to  her.  The  other  was  to  ask 
the  same  question  of  Margaret.  The  advantage  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Grey  was,  that  he  might  not  be  bound  to  proceed,  in 
case  of  Mr-  Grey  diflfering  from  his  lady's  view  of  the  case ; 
but  then,  Mr.  Grey  was  perhaps  unaware  of  the  real  state  of 
Hester's  mind.  From  Margaret  there  was  certainty  of  hear- 
ing nothing  but  the  truth,  however  little  of  it  her  feelings  for 
her  sister  might  allow  her  to  reveal ;  but  such  a  conversation 
with  her  would  compel  him  to  proceed :  all  retreat  would  be 
cut  ofi^  after  it ;  and  he  naturally  shrank  from  conversing  with 
Margaret,  of  all  people,  on  this  subject.  But  Hope  was  equal 
to  any  effort  which  he  thought  a  matter  of  duty  ;  and  he 
resolved  not  to  flinch  from  this.  He  would  speak  first  to  Mr. 
Grey ;  and  if  Mr.  Grey  did  not  undertake  to  answer  for 
Hester's  indiflerence,  he  would  seek  an  interview  with  Mar- 
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gnet  If  Mazgaret  riioald  encourage  Im  mirtmcm  att  her 
ntor's  behalf,  the  matter  ttob  decided*  He  Aould  lunro  a 
vi£e  who  might  be  the  pride  of  any  man,— -whom  h  would  be 
an  bonoizr  to  uxf  mm  to  hare  attached.  If^  as  was  itill  jmt 
posnbile,  Margaret  shoold  believe  that  her  tiater  feh  no 
peculiar  regard  for  him,  he  thought  he  might  intimate  so  mmA. 
of  the  truth  as,  witihont  offending  her  feelings  on  her  sister's 
accomt,  would  secure  for  him  freedom  to  reconsider  his  pur- 
pofiea.  No  xnan  disliked  more  than  he  so  circuitous  a 
method  of  acting  in  the  most  important  affiur  of  life.  He 
had  always  behered  tihat,  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  and  vir- 
toons  attachment,  there  can  or  ought  to  be  nothing  but  the 
most  entire  simplicity  of  conduct  in  the  parties,— no  appeal  to 
any  but  each  other,— no  seeking  of  an  interrentioD,  where 
no  stranger  ought  to  intermeddle  with  the  joy :  but  the  pre- 
sent affair,  though  perpetually  brightening  before  Hope's 
fancy,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  of  as  of  this  kind  : 
and  here  the  circuitous  method,  which  had  always  appeared 
disgasting  to  his  imagination,  was  a  matter  ofneoesai^  to  his 
conicignoe. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

A  TUHN  IN'  TBE   SHRUBBEBT. 


Mfi.  Grbt  looked  extremely  pleased  when  asked  whether  he 
supposed  Hester  might  be  won.  His  reply  was  simple  enough. 
He  was  not  in  his  young  cousin's  oonfidenoe :  he  could  not 
tddertake  to  answer  for  the  state  ci  mind  of  young  ladies ; 
hut  he  knew  of  no  other  attachment, — of  nothing  which  need 
discourage  his  friend  Hope,  who  would  hare  his  hearty  good 
wishes  if  he  should  persevere  in  his  project.  Yes,  yes  ;  he 
fully  understood :  it  was  not  to  be  ^ken  of, — ^it  was  to  rest 
entirely  between  themselves  till  Hope  should  have  felt  his  way 
a  little.  He  knew  it  was  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  feel  the 
way  a  little  more  than  was  thought  necessaiy  or  desirable  in 
his  time :  but  he  liked  that  all  should  follow  their  own  method 
in  an  affair  which  concerned  themfvelves  so  much  more  than 
any  one  else :  so  the  matter  should  be  a  perfect  secret,  as 
Mr.  Hope  desired  ;  though  he  did  not  fancy  it  would  hate  to 
be  kept  so  close  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

This  was  over.     Now  for  the  intefview  rn^  Max^gsret, 
which  had  become  necessary.  izedbyCjOC 
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His  reappeaianoe  in  the  family  parfy  at  Mr*  Grey's,  under 
the  inquisitiTe  ^es  of  Mrs.  Grey  herseif,  must  be  an  awkwaxd 
business  at  the  best,  while  he  remained  in  uncertainty.  The 
only  way  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  would  go  this  very  afternoon,  and  ascertain  his 
&te  before  the  day  was  over.  He  went  boldly  up  to  the  door 
and  rang.  '<  The  family  were  all  out  in  the  garden  afler 
dinner,"  Alice  said :  '<  would  Mr.  Hope  join  them  there,  or 
would  he  rest  himself  while  she  told  ittei^  he  had  arrived?" 
Alice^s  anxiety  about  his  looks  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

'^  I  will  step  in  here/'  said  he,  the  door  of  the  blue  parlour 
being  open.  '^  Send  Morris  to  me,"  Morris  at  that  moment 
crossing  the  hall.  ''Morris,  I  want  to  see  Miss  Margaret. 
Will  you  just  tell  her  that  some  one  wishes  to  speak  with 
her  ?  I  know  she  will  excuse  my  asking  the  £i.vour  of  her  to 
come  in." 

"  Miss  Margaret,  sir  ?" 

«  Yes." 

''  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  look  more  fit  to  sit  here  than  to  be 
gathering  apples  with  them  all  in  the  orchard.  Did  you  say 
Miss  Margaret,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Whatever  else  may  be  in  Morris's  mind,"  thought  Hope, 
"  it  is  clear  that  she  is  surprised  at  my  wanting  to  see 
Margaret. — Here  she  comes." 

He  was  not  sorry  that  the  step  paused  in  the  hall,— -that 
there  was  a  delay  of  some  seconds  before  Margaret  appeared. 
He  felt  as  weak  at  the  moment  as  on  first  rising  Srom  his 
bed  ailer  his  accident ;  but  he  rallied  his  resolution  before  he 
met  her  eye, — ^now  timid  and  shrinking  as  he  had  never  seen 
it  before.  Margaret  was  very  grave,  and  as  nearly  awkward 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.  She  shook  hands  with  him, 
however,  and  hoped  that  he  was  better  again. 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you.  Will  you  sit  down,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse.  Margaret  sank  down,  while 
he  shut  the  door. 

"  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  already  thinking  of  re- 
turning to  Birmingham.     Is  tMs  true  ?" 

'<  Yes :  we  shall  go  home  in  a  few  days." 

"  Then,  before  you  leave  us,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your 
advice ?" 

At  the  word  "  advice"  a  glow  of  pleasure  passed  over 
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M»gaiet^8  face,  and  sbe  conld  not  qmte  sappress  a  sigh'  of 
relief.  She  now  looked  np  freely  and  fearlessly.  All  this 
was  good  for  Mr.  Hope:  but  it  went  to  his  heart,  and 
^sr  a  moment  checked  his  speech.  He  soon  proceeded,  how* 
ever. 

^I  want  jonr  advice  as  a  friend,  and  also  some  information 
which  yon  alone  can  give  me.  What  I  have  to  say  relates 
to  yoor  sister." 

Maigaret's  ecstacy  of  hope  was  scarcely  controllable.  For 
her  sister's  sake  she  hung  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  the 
better  to  conceal  her  joy.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  for  him 
who  could  not  but  note  and  rightly  interpret  the  change  in 
her  countenance  and  manner. 

"I  wish  to  know,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  tell  me, 
whether  your  sister  is  disengaged.'* 

"I  have  no  objection  to  say,"  declared  Margaret,  looking 
up  cheerfully,  **  that  my  sister  is  not  engaged." 

"That  is  the  information  I  wished  for.  Now  for  the 
opinion  which  I  venture  to  ask  of  yon,  as  of  the  one  to  whom 
your  sister's  mind  is  best  known.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  I 
attempt  it,  I  am  likely  to  win  her  ?" 

Margaret  was  silent.  It  was  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
with   perfect    truth,  and  with    due    consideration    to  her 


"  I  see,"  said  Hope,  "  that  you  do  not  approve  my  ques- 
tion :  nor  do  I  myself.  Rather  tell  me  whether  you  suppose 
that  she  prefers  any  one  to  me, — ^that  she  had  rather  I  should 
not  seek  her, — ^whether,  in  short,  you  would  advise  me  to 
withdraw." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Margaret.  ^  I  cannot  say  anything 
tending  to  deter  you.  I  know  of  nothing  which  need  dis- 
courage you ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  have  my  best  wishes  that 
you  may  succeed." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  bright  expression  of  sincerity 
^d  regard  which  had  touched  his  heart  oftener  and  more 
deeply  than  aU  Hester's  beauty.  He  could  not  have  offered 
to  shake  hands  at  the  moment ;  but  she  held  out  hers,  and  he 
could  not  but  take  it.  The  door  burst  open  at  the  same 
instant,  and  Mr.  Enderby  entered.  Both  let  drop  the  hand 
Aey  held,  and  looked  extremely  awkward  and  grave.  A 
single  glance  was  enough  to  send  Mr.  Enderby  nway,  without 
having  spoken  his  errand,  which  was  to  summon  Margaret 
to  the  orchaid,  for  the  final  shake  of  the  aj^e-tiee.    When 
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hb  YRtt  gone,  eteh  flaw  that  tbe  &oe  of  the  other  was  exiiaflai^ 
but  while  Hope  had  a  look  of  distress  which  Marg^arot  w^fr* 
dered  at,  Tememberrog  how  soon  Mr.  finderby  would  ii&der« 
stand  lihe  nature  of  the  interview,  she  waa  staroggJIng  to 
restrain  a  laugh. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  trulih/'  Baid  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  knew  I 
might  depend  upon  it  fioip.  you." 

^'  I  have  told  you  all  I  can,"  said  Margaret  rising  ;  ^'  and  it 
wOI  be  best  to  say  no  more  at  present.  It  is  due  to  my  osier 
to  close  our  conversation  here.  If  she  ^ould  choose,"  con- 
tinued she,  gaily,  '^  to  give  us  leave  to  renew  it  herea^ser,  I 
dball  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  on  my  own  part.  Yea 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  *  Mend.'  You  baare 
mjr  friendship,  I  assure  you,  and  my  good  wishes." 

Hope  grasped  her  hand  with  a  fervour  which  absolved 
him  from  the  use  of  words.    He  then  opened  the  door  for  her. 

"  I  must  return  to  the  orchard,"  said  she.  "  Will  you  go  ? 
or  will  you  repose  yourself  here  till  we  come  in  to  tea?  ** 

Mr.  Hope  preferred  remainnig  where  he  was.  The  die  was 
cast,  and  he  must  think.  His  hour  of  meditation  was  salutary. 
He  had  never  seen  Margaret  so — ^he  dared  not  dwell  ttpoaa 
it :  but  then,  never  had  her  simplicity  of  feeling  towards  ham, 
her  ingeimous  friendship,  unmixed  with  a  thought  of  love, 
been  so  clear.  He  had  made  no  impression  upon  her,  except 
through  her  sister,  and  for  her  sister.  He  recalled  ji^  stiff- 
ness ^id  fear  with  which  she  had  come  when  summcmed  to  a 
Ut^-iite ;  her  sudden  relief  on  the  mention  of  her  sistor ; 
and  her  joyous  encouragement  of  his  project. 

"  I  ought  to  rejoice — ^I  do  rejoice  at  this,"  thought  he.  "  It 
seems  as  if  ever3rone  else  would  be  made  happy  by  this  aiTair. 
It  must  have  been  my  own  doing ;  there  must  have  be^i  &Kt 
in  my  manner  and  conduct  which  authorised  all  this  expecta- 
tion and  satisfaction, — an  expectation  and  satisfaction  which 
prove  to  be  no  fancy  of  Mrs.  Grey's.  I  have  brought  upon 
myself  the  charge  of  Hester's  happiness.  She  is  a  Aoble 
woman,  bound  to  me  by  all  that  c^i  engage  my  honour,  mcf 
generosity,  my  affection.  She  shall  be  happy  from  this  day, 
if  my  most  entbe  devotion  can  make  h^  so.  Margazet  lov«9 
Enderby:  I  am  glad  I  know  it.  I  made  him  dreadfiaHy 
jealous  just  now  ;  I  must  rdieve  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
do  not  know  how  fer  matters  may  have  gone  between  them  ; 
but  Margaret  is  not  at  liberty  to  explain  what  he  saw  till  I 
have  spoken  to  Hester,    there  must  be  ao  delay :  I  will  do 
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it  Ai0  ev«mxig.  Z  eannot  faring  myself  to  communicate  with 
Mrs.  Grey.  £f  Mr.  Grey  is  at  home,  he  will  make  the  oppor- 
tunity for  me." 

Mr.  Grey  was  at  home,  aod  on  the  alert  to  take  a  hint.  '^  I 
goesBed  how  it  was,"  said  he.  '^  Margaret  has  been  trying  to 
ke^  down  her  spirits,  but  not  a  child  among  them  all  Sew 
about  the  orcbard  as  she  did,  when  Mr.  Enderby  had  been  to 
look  for  her,  aad  she  followed  him  back.  I  thought  at  first  it 
1VB8  something  on  her  own  account ;  but  Enderby  looked  too 
doll  and  sulky  for  that.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  jeidous  of  you. 
He  foond  you  t(^;«ther,  did  he?  Well,  he  will  soon  know  why, 
I  trust.  Oh,  you  have  a  hearty  well-wisher  in  Margaret,  I  am 
stirel  Now,  you  see  Ihey  are  setting  Sophia  down  to  the 
piano ;  and  I  think  I  can  find  for  you  the  <^portunity  you 
wont,  if  you  really  wish  to  bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion 
tkss  erening.  I  will  cadi  Hester  out  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
the  sbrubbery,  as  she  and  I  often  do,  these  fine  evenings;  and 
then,  if  you  choose,  you  can  meet  us  there." 

Hester  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  invited  by  Mr.  Grey  to  the 
torn  in  the  shrubby,  which  was  one  of  the  best  of  her  quiet 
|deasure8,--«-a  solace  which  she  enjoyed  the  more,  the  more  she 
became  attached  to  kind  Mr.  Grey:  and  she  did  much  respect 
^  bve  him.  This  evening  she  was  glad  of  any  summons 
from  the  room.  Margaret  had.  iiilly  intended  not  to  speak  to 
her  of  what  had  passed,  thinking  it  best  for  her  sister's  dignity, 
aod  for  Mr.  Hope's  satis&ction,  that  he  should  not  be  antici- 
pated. AH  this  was  very  wise  and  undeniable  while  she  was 
walking  back  to  the  orchard:  but  it  so  happened  that  Hester's 
hand  hung  by  her  ade,  as  she  stood  looking  up  at  the  apple- 
tree,  xmaware  that  Margaret  had  lef^  the  party.  Margaret 
could  not  resist  seiziz^  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  with  so  much 
silent  emotion,  such  a  glance  of  joy,  as  threw  Hester  into  a 
state  ei  wonder  and  expectation.  Not  a  syllable  could  she 
extort  from  Margaret,  either  on  the  spot  or  afterwards,  when 
summoned  to  tea.  Whether  it  was  on  acoount  of  Mr.  Hope's 
]%tum  to  the  house,  she  could  not  satisfy  herself.  She  had 
sat,  conscious  and  inwardly  distressed,  at  the  tea-Hable,  where 
nothing  sremaikable  had  occurred  ;  and  was  glad  to  escape 
^tom  ^  cirde  wh^re  all  that  was  said  appeared  to  her 
excited  n^xit  to  be  tiresome,  or  trifiing,  or  vexatious. 

How  difieztnt  was  it  all  when  she  returned  to  the  house  ! 
How  abit  lo^d  the  whole  world,  and  no  one  in  it  was  dull,  and 
nothing  wm  tdflinqg,  and  it  w«s  out  of  the  power  of  oirciunr 
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stances  to  vex  her !  life  had  become  heaven :  its  donbts, 
its  cares,  its  troubles,  were  gone,  and  all  had  given  place 
to  a  soul-penetrating  joy.  She  shonld  grow  perfect  now, 
for  she  had  one  whom  she  believed  perfect  to  lead  her  on. 
Her  pride,  her  jealonsy,  would  trouble  her  no  more  :  it  was 
for  want  of  sympalhy— ^perfect  sympathy  always  at  hand — 
that  she  had  been  a  prey  to  them.  She  should  pine  no  more, 
for  there  was  one  who  was  her  own.  A  calm,  nameless,  all- 
pervading  bliss  had  wrapped  itself  round  her  spirit,  and 
brought  her  as  near  to  her  Maker  as  if  she  had  been  his 
favoured  child.  There  needs  no  other  proof  that  haf^iness 
is  the  most  wholesome  moral  atmosphere,  and  that  in  which 
the  immortality  of  man  is  destined  ultimately  to  thrive,  than 
the  elevation  of  soul,  the  religious  aspiration,  which  attends 
the  first  assurance,  the  first  sober  certainty,  of  true  love. 
There  is  much  of  this  religious  aspiration  amidst  all  warmth 
of  virtuous  affections.  There  is  a  vivid  love  of  God  in  the 
child  that  lays  its  cheek  against  the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and 
clasps  its  arms  about  her  neck.  God  is  thanked  (perhaps 
imconsciously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on  summer 
evenings,  when  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have  long  been 
parted,  pour  out  their  heart  stores  to  each  other,  and  feel  their 
course  of  thought  brightening  as  it  runs.  When  the  aged 
parent  hears  of  the  honours  his  children  have  won,  or  looks 
round  upon  their  innocent  faces  as  the  glory  of  his  decline, 
his  mind  reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the  purpose 
of  his  life,  and  bestowed  its  grace.  But,  religious  as  is  the 
mood  of  every  good  affection,  none  is  so  devotional  as  that  of 
love,  especially  so  called.  The  soul  is  then  the  veiy  temple  of 
adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy  purity,  of  heroism,  of  charity.  At 
such  a  moment  the  human  creature  shoots  up  into  the  angel : 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  too  defiled  for  its  charity— nothing 
in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism — ^nothing  in  heaven  too 
glorious  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened,  sustained,  vivified 
by  that  most  mysterious  power,  imion  with  another  spirit,  it 
feels  itself  set  well  forth  on  the  way  of  victory  over  evil,  sent 
out  conquering  and  to  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis 
in  human  life.  The  philosopher  may  experience  uncon- 
trollable agitation  in  verifying  his  principle  of  balancing 
systems  of  worlds,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  if  he  actually  saw  the 
creative  hand  in  the  act  of  sending  the  planets  forth  on  their 
everlasting  way  ;  but  this  philosopher,  solitary  seraph,  as  he 
may  be  regarded,  amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  knows  at  such  a 
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moment  no  emodons  00  divine  as  thoM  of  the  spirit  becoming 
oonscioas  that  it  is  l>eloTed*-*be  it  the  peasant  girl  in  the 
meadowy  or  the  daughter  of  the  sage,  reposing  in  her  Other's 
confidence,  or  the  artisan  beside  his  loom,  or  the  man  of  letters 
musing  by  his  fire-side.  The  warrior,  about  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  for  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  however  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  honr,  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  lofty 
resolution  as  those  who,  by  joining  hearts,  are  laying  their 
joint  hands  on  the  whole  wide  realm  of  futurity  for  their  own. 
The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of  success,  feels  that  an 
entire  class  of  social  sins  and  woes  is  annihilated  by  his  hand, 
is  not  conscious  of  so  holy  and  so  intimate  a  thankfulness  as 
ibey  who  are  aware  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  and  sovereign  affectimi.  And  these  are 
many — ^they  are  in  all  comers  of  every  land.  The  statesman 
is  the  leader  of  a  naticm — the  warrior  is  the  grace  of  an  age — 
the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a  thousand  years;  but  the  lover 
— ^where  is  he  not  ?  Wherever  parents  look  round  upon  their 
children,  there  he  has  been — ^wherever  children  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be — ^wherever  there  are  roofs  under 
which  men  dwell — wherever  there  is  an  atmosphere  vibrating 
with  human  voices,  there  is  the  lover,  and  there  is  his  lofty 
worship  going  on,  unspeakable,  but  revealed  in  the  brightness 
of  the  eye,  the  majesty  of  the  presence,  and  the  high  temper  of 
the  discourse.  Men  have  been  ungrateful  and  perverse;  they 
have  done  what  they  could  to  counteract,  to  debase,  this  most 
heavenly  influence  of  their  life  ;  but  the  laws  of  their  Maker 
are  too  strong,  the  benignity  of  their  Father  is  too  patient  and 
fervent,  for  their  opposition  to  withstand :  and  true  love  con- 
tinues, and  will  continue,  to  send  up  its  homage  amidst  the 
meditations  of  every  eventide,  and  the  busy  hum  of  noon,  and 
the  song  of  the  morning  stars. 

Hester,  when  she  re-entered  the  house,  was  foil  of  the  com- 
monest feeling  of  all  in  happy  lovers, — a  wonder  that  such 
intense  happiness  should  be  permitted  to  her.  Margaret  was 
lingering  about  the  stair-head  in  the  dusk,  and  met  her  sister 
at  the  door  of  their  own  apartment. 

"  May  I  come  in?"  said  she. 

"  May  you  come  in  ?    Oh,  Margaret !     I  want  you." 

<'  All  is  right :  all  is  well;  is  it,  Hester  ?  And  I  was  quite 
wrong  throughout.  I  grieve  now  that  I  helped  to  make  you 
miserable :  but,  indeed,  I  was  miserable  myself.  I  saw  no 
hope ;  I  was  completely  mistaken."        Digitized  by  Google 
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^  We  \mre  both  nuBtiileen,''  s«id  Hester,  resdag  hco*  head  on 
Margar^'8  siwalder.  *^  Mistaken  in  ju^ment, — ^blinded  by 
anxiety.  Bnt  all  that  is  over  now.  Margaret,  what  have  I 
done  that  I  shonid  be  so  happj  ?*' 

^'  You  have  loved  one  who  deserves  such  a  love  as  yours/' 
said  Margaret,  smiling.  *^  That  is  what  jou  have  done :  and 
yon  will  hare  the  bli^sings  of  all  who  know  yoa  bc^  You 
have  mine,  dearest*' 

^  What  an  m^ratefol  wretch  shall  I  be,  if  I  do  xiot  make 
eveiy  one  happy  that  is  within  my  reach !  ^  cried  Hester. 
''Margaret,  I  will  never  grieve  his  heart  as  I  have  grieved 
yours.     I  will  never  grieve  yours  again." 

'<Bat  how  is  it?"  asked  Margaret.  ^'Yon  have  not  told 
me  yet     Is  it  all  settled  ?  " 

A  silent  embrace  told  that  it  was. 

''  I  may  shake  hands  with  yon  upon  it,  then.  Oh,  Hester, 
after  all  our  longings  for  a  brother,  yon  are  goix^  to  give  me 
one  I  We  are  not  alone  in  the  world.  My  father,— our 
mother,-*where  are  they  ?  Do  they  know  ?  Hare  they  fore- 
seen while  we  have  been  suffering  so  ?  Do  they  now  foresee 
for  us?" 

^*  There  was  not  one  word  of  his,"  said  Hester, ''  that  I  should 
not  hare  gloried  in  their  hearing.  So  gentle,  Margaret  I  so 
noble  1  so  calm!" 

"And  you?"  said  Margaret,  softly.  "Did  you  speak«— 
speak  openly?" 

"  Yes :  it  was  no  time  for  pride.  With  him  I  have  no  pride. 
I  could  not  have  believed  how  I  should  tell  him  all :  but  he  was 
so  noble, — spoke  so  gloriously, — ^that  it  wotdd  have  been  an 
insult  to  use  any  disguise.  He  knows  all  that  you  know,  Mar- 
garet, —  and  I  am  not  ashamed." 

"  I  honour  you,"  said  Margaret  "  Thank  Grod,  all  is  right! 
But  where  is  Mr.  Hope  all  this  time?" 

"  He  went  away  when  I  came  in.  You  will  sec  him  in  the 
momii^." 

"  Can  you  go  down  this  evening  ?  If  you  tibink  you 
can ." 

"  Go  down  !  Yes : — ^this  moment  I  feel  as  if  I  cGold  face 
the  whole  world." 

**  Let  me  ask  one  tiling.  May  I  tell  Maria  in  themoming? 
t^e  will  be  so  ^eased  I  and  no  one  but  you  understands  my 
Miiags  so  welL  Everybody  will  rejoioe  with  me;  but  I  oan 
say  anything  to  her.    May  I  tdyilwr  aliinthemoousg?" 
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^Diear  MMaI  Oh,  yes :  tell  lier  from  me,  mdi  mj  lore.  I 
blow  I  shall  lurre  her  blessing.     Noir  let  ns  go  do\ni." 

^'  Bnt.  we  mnst  just  settle  how  matters  are  to  proceed,"  said 
Margaret.     ''  Are  the  family  to  know  or  not  ?  " 

"^  Oh,  let  all  that  take  its  chance!  "said  Hester.  ^lamsixre 
I  do  not  care.     Let  it  be  as  it  happens,  £x  to-night  at  least." 

"  For  to-mght  at  least,"  agreed  Maxgaiet 

All  was  going  on  as  nsiud  below-stairs.  The  working  of 
oolkrs  and  of  rugs  was  proceefing,  as  the  faaaly  sat  round 
the  lamp.  On  the  appearance  of  Hester  and  Margaret,  the 
book,  witili  the  Society's  corer  on  it,  w«s  prodoced ;  and  it 
vas  requested  that  some  one  would  read  aloud,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  forty  pages  a-day  should  be  gone  tkrough,  to 
get  the  volume  done  by  the  time  it  must  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
finderby.  Sophia  asked  whether  some  one  else  would  be  so 
good  as  to  read  this  evening,  as  she  thought  she  could  finish 
her  collar  by  keeping  steadily  to  it  till  bed-time. 

Maigaret  took  the  book,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
easy  a  process  it  is  to  read  aloud  passably  without  taking  ia 
a  word  of  the  sense.  Fortunatdy  the  Greys  were  not  much 
giren  to  make  remarks  on  what  they  read.  To  have  gone 
through  the  books  that  came  from  the  Society  was  enough  ; 
and  ^y  could  not  have  accomplished  the  fartj  pages  an 
evening  if  they  had  stopped  to  talk.  The  only  words  spoken 
during  the  lecture,  therefore,  were  occasional  remarks  that  the 
i^eader  seemed  hoarse,  and  that  some  one  else  had  better  take 
the  book ;  and  whispered  requests  across  the  table  for  scissoars, 
thread,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  light.  Such  being  the  method 
of  literary  exercise  in  the  family,  Hester  and  Margaret  were 
able  to  think  of  anything  they  pleased  with  impunity. 

^'  There !  here  comes  papa !"  said  Sophia ;  *^  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  read  nearly  forty  pages.  Where  did  you 
I  begin,  Margaret  ?" 

Margaret  resigned  the  volume  to  her  to  have  the  place 
found,  and  was  told  that  she  should  not  have  shifted  the 
marker  till  the  evening  reading  was  done,  unless  she  at  once 
set  it  forward  forty  pages :  it  made  it  so  difficult  to  find  the 
l^ce.  Sophia  was  detained  only  ^re  minutes  from  her  collar, 
however,  before  she  discovered  that  they  had  read  only  eight- 
and-twenty  pages.  Mrs.  Grey  observed  that  Mr.  Grey  was 
coining  in  rather  earlier  than  usual  to-n^ht;  and  Sc^ihia 
added,  that  har  cousins  had  been  a  good  while>in  their  own 
room.  ze:;7C300gle 
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Hester  was  ooBseioiiB  that  Mn  Gfef  oast  a  Ta|>idy  penerftrat- 
ing  glanoe  upon  her  as  he  drew  his  chair,  and  took  his  seat' 
at  her  elbow. 

''  What  a  clever  book  this  is ! ''  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  Very  entertaining,''  added  Sophia. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Grey  of  Hester. 

She  smiled,  and  said  she  must  read  more  of  it  before  she 
could  judge. 

'^  It  is  such  a  relief,^'  said  Mrs.  Grey,  ^'  to  have  a  book  like 
this  in  hand  after  the  tiresome  things  Mr.  Rowland  orders  in ! 
He  consults  Mrs.  Rowland's  notions  about  books  &r  too  much ; 
and  she  always  takes  a  fancy  to  the  dullest.  One  would 
almost  think  it  was  on  purpose." 

Sydney  liked  the  sport  of  knocking  on  the  head  charges 
against  die  Rowlands.  He  showed,  by  a  reference  to  tiie 
Society's  list,  that  the  book  just  laid  down  was  ordered  by  the 
Rowlands. 

'^  Dear  me  I  Sophia,"  said  her  mother,  ^'  you  made  quite  a 
mistake.  You  told  us  it  was  ordered  in  by  Mr.  Hope.  I  am 
sure,  I  thought  so  all  this  time." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  it,"  said 
Sophia.  "  We  hare  read  only  eight-^and-twenty  pages  this 
evening.  Papa !  how  shockingly  Mr.  Hope  looks  still,  does 
not  he?  I  think  he  looks  worse  than  when  he  was  here 
last." 

"  And  I  trust  he  will  look  better  when  we  see  him  next.  I 
have  the  strongest  hopes  that  he  will  now  gain  groimd  every' 
day." 

"  I  am  sure  he  seems  to  have  gained  very  little  yet." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  has  ;  as  I  trust  you  will  soon  see." 

Sophia  was  about  to  bewail  Mr.  Hope's  sickly  looks  again, 
when  her  mother  .trod  on  her  foot  under  the  table ;  and, 
moreover,  winked  and  frowned  in  a  very  awM  way,  so  that 
Sophia  felt  silenced,  she  could  not  conceive  for  what  reason. 
Not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  to  cover  her 
eoniusion,  she  discovered  that  it  was  bedtime, — ^at  least  for 
people  who  had  been  gathering  apples. 

Once  more  Mrs.  Grey  gazed  over  her  spectacles  at  her 
husband,  when  the  young  people  were  gone. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  >"  what  makes  you  think  that  Mr, 
Hope  is  gaining  ground  every  day  ?" 

"  My  dear,  what  made  you  tread  on  all  our  toes  when  I 
said  so?"  Digitized  by  Google 
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"  Dear  me,  I  only  gave  Sophia  a  hint,  to  prevent  her  sajing 
dismal  things  before  people.  One  does  not  know  what  may 
be  passing  in  their  minds,  you  know." 

*^  And  80  you  kindly  show  what  is  passing  in  yours.  How- 
ever, these  young  ladies  may  soon  be  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  us 
more  about  Hope  than  we  can  tell  them." 

^^  My  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ?*' 

"  I  saw  a  glance  between  them,  a  smile,  when  you  were 
silencing  Sophia.  I  believe  you  may  prepare  youiaelf  for 
some  news,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  Hester's  state  of  muid<— " 

"And  I  feel  confident  of  Hope's ;  so  here  is  the  case,  pretty 
well  made  out  between  us." 

Mrs.  Grey  was  in  raptures  for  a  moment ;  but  she  then 
resumed  her  system  of  mysterious  tokens.  She  shook  her 
head,  and  owned  that  she  had  reason  to  think  her  husband 
was  mistaken. 

"  Well,  just  observe  them  the  next  time  they  are  together ; 
that  is  aU." 

"And  my  poor  Hester  looks  wretohedly,  Mr.  Grey.  It 
really  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  her." 

"  How  differently  people  view  things  1  I  was  just  thinking 
that  I  never  saw  her  so  lovely,  with  such  a  sprightliness,  such 
a  glow  in  her  face,  as  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Just  this  evening,  she  does  not  look  so  pale  ;  but  she  is 
sadly  altered — grievously  changed  indeed.  Seeing  this,  is  the 
only  thing  which  reconciles  me  to  parting  with  her.  Now, 
Mr.  Grey,  I  should  like  to  know  what  sets  you  smiling  in  that 
manner  at  the  poor  girl." 

"  I  was  smiling  to  think  how,  as  young  ladies  have  been 
known  to  change  their  minds,  it  may  be  possible  that  we  may 
We  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Hester  pick  up  her  good  looks 
again  here,  in  spite  of  all  that  Morris  says  about  her  native 
air.  I  should  not  wonder  that  we  may  persuade  her  to  stay 
yet." 

Mrs.  Grey  shook  her  head  decisively.  She  should  have 
been  very  glad,  a  little  while  since,  to  hear  her  husband's 
opinion  tJiat  Mr.  Hope's  views  were  fixed  upon  Hester ;  but 
now — ,  But  men  were  always  so  positive ;  and  always  the 
most  positive  where  they  knew  the  least  1  A  deep  sigh  from 
the  one  party,  and  a  broad  smile  from  the  other,  closed  the 
conversation. 
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Dekbbbook  was  not  a  plaee  whwK  pvaetiiMQ  «Au«  oewM  be 
long  kept  secret,  even  where  tiw  IwBt  reascms  fw  veerecj 
ezated.  Aboat  Hester's  eagagODeoft  tbero  "was  no  reason 
ivIialevBr  fer  coooeabnont ;  and  it  was  aeccncdiBgiif  made 
known  to  every  one  in  Deerbrook  in  the  eoftrse  ef  l^e  Best 
day. — Mai^gaiet  sini  heraelf  np  widi  Maria  before  breakfcist, 
scad  «x\}oyed  sn  boor  of  hearty  syiiipailihy  ^xjm  her,  in  the 
first  place.  As  they  were  both  aware  that  idus  conomniioalaon 
was  a  liltle  out  of  order,— -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  hayii^  a  'olcar 
titte  te  ^be  earliest  lotfenBaition, — ^Maria  bad  to  be  ^iawveet 
ibr  aeaifly  three  iKnxn-»*tUl  die  heard  the  Bews  60m  acetfier 
quarter. 

ImiDBediately  after  break&st,  ISr,  Hope  eaUed  on  Mr.  Grey 
at  the  office,  and  informed  him.  Mr.  Grey  stepped  homey  end 
leund  Margaret  enligfatening  has  wife.  Sophia  was  nesft  oalled 
in,  while  Morris  was  closeted  with  her  young  ladies.  Sephia 
bnrst  breathless  into  the  acamner-beose  to  tell  Miss  Toong, 
whioh  ahe  did  in  whispen  eo  loud  as  to  be  overheard  by  <he 
children.  Matilda  immediaitely  £mnd  she  had  left  her  ebite- 
pencil  behind  her,  and  ran  into  ^e  iiouse  to  give  her  mmnma 
the  Bews,  just  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Grey  was  relatiB^  ft  to 
his  partner  in  the  office.  On  Tetoming,  Sophia  found  her 
aiodier  pattug  on  her  bonnet,  having  remembered  that  it  was 
quite  time  she  should  be  stepping  across  the  way  to  hear  how 
poor  Mrs.  Enderby  was,  afi^  the  thtmder-storm  of  three  •days 
i^ga  This  reBoiaded  Sophia  that  she  ought  to  be  ingniiiig 
about  the  worsteds  which  Mrs.  HoweH  must  h«re  got  down 
from  London  by  this  time,  to  finish  Mrs.  Grey^s  rug.  Mrs. 
Grey  csDuld  not  trust  her  eyes  to  matoh  shades  of  weiBtede ; 
and  Sophia  now  set  out  with  great  alacrity  to  oblige  her 
iBother  by  doing  it  for  her.  On  the  way  she  met  Dr.  Levitt, 
about  to  enter  the  house  of  a  side  parishioner.  Dr.  Levkt 
ht^ed  ali  at  home  were  well.  All  very  well,  indeed,  Sophia 
was  obliged  to  him.  Her  only  fear  was  that  the  emLtement  cf 
present  vcircniiistances  might  be  too  much  for  mai^ma.  Mamma 
was  so  very  much  attadbed  to  cousin  Hester,  and  it  wrouH 
be  such  a  delightful  thing  to  have  her  settled  beside  them  f 
Perhaps  Dr.  Levitt  had  not  heard  that  Hester  and  Mr.  Hope 


wff»gabf  t^lNiibaenrML  Noy  ittdeed,  lie  kad  aoL  Hewon- 
d»ed  hk  fmsA  Bbjpe  bad  ttot  told  Mm  of  kb  good  iattamB, 
d  iriikh  be  heartjf)|r  ifirited  bim  joj.  Hcynr  long  bad  this 
happ7«&b  bees  teemed?  Not  Im%,  be  flnmd ?  Net  vtvy 
ixmg;  aod  pedia{)9lfr.  Hope  dsd  waft  connder  that  it  iras  quite 
made  p«diiie  7^:  bttt  Soptaki  tiunigbl  ^at  Dr.  Imtt  ovgbt 
to  know.  Dr.  Levitt  tbankcd  ker,  aad  said  be  vrould  try  and 
find  Hope  in  Ithe  eoane  of  the  zaomlag,  t»  eonignMakb  bhn ; 
»id  he  aad  Mm  Levitt  wei^  g]fvi^theiiuMlvt»^  pleanure  of 
calling  on  the  ladies,  very  shortly. 

^I&soo,  koir  is  yooar  vrife?^  said  Soplday  crossing  ewr  to 
speak  to  a  labourer  who  ^ms  oft  bis  mrf  up  the  street: 

<' A  deal  bettter,  M»s.     She 'i^ coming  sibont  ngbl  nicely  t** 

"  Ah  I  that  is  Mr.  Hope's  doing.  He  attesds  ber,  of  ooarse." 
'   ""Oi^yes^MigS;  be*sdoBebera^g|bto'good.*^ 

^^Ab  t  so  he  ahriys  does:  but  Ritson,  if  be  sbenhl  not  be 
able  to  attend  to  ber  ^te  so  closely  as  issual,  j«st  sow,  yon 
vnM  eaecase  it,  wben  jo«  heaar  how  it  is.^ 

'^  Lord,  Miss  f  the  wMider  is  that  he  bas  cone  at  aiU,  so  iU 
as  he  has  been  hisself." 

^^IdoB^t  meant  that :  yon  wifi;  seem  see  bins  rery  weU  now. 
He  is  going  to  be  manied,  RitsotQ  " 

"mat,  is  be?    Well "' 

"  To  my  e&aem,  Mms>  Ibbotson.  He  will  be  znoTe  at  our 
hoQse,  yen  know,  tban  an3rwbere  eke.**  And  with  a  wink 
which  waa  a  very  good  miniature  of  ber  motber^s  Seplna 
passed  on,  leaving  Eitson  to  bless  Mr.  Hope  and  the  pi«tty 
joxmg  lady. 

She  cast  a  gkace  into  the  boteber's  i^op  as  sbe  avrived 
opposite  to  it;  and  her  heart  leaped  up  when  ske  saw 
Mrs*  James,  tiie  lawyer^s  wife,  watching  tibe  weigbing  of  a  loin 
ofreal. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  James,'*  said 
she,  from  the  tiireskcM  of  the-  sbop :  ^^  but  we  are  asixious  to 
know  wbeliier  Mr.  Jaaaes  thinks  Mrs.  Enderby  really  altered 
of  kte.  We  saw  bim  go  in  last  week,  and  we  heovd  it  was 
to  make  an  alteration  in  ber  will*^ 

*"!  often  wondler  bow  l^ogs  get  abroad,"  saidi  Mrs.  Jaaes, 
^"Mj  bnslband  makes  such  a  partieokr  point  of  never  ffpeak- 
ing  of  sscb  aifiurs ;  and  I  am  suve  no  one  ever  beavatbem 
tpQaane.'* 


"  I  beUeye  Mrs.  Enderby  told  manma  tbaft  aboot  the  will 
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<<  Wdl,  tba*  is  asdbe  plesiesv^of  eousM^n  8«Ml>Mnt  jTaniwi, 
smiling.  <<  Wliat  is  ihe  ipei§^t  iwitih  the  kidntf ,  Mr.  Jones  ? " 
.    ^<  We  dioukl  Hke^io  to  know^"  resiuxied  .£o|4ai% ;  ^ vJbfither 
Mr.  Jaanes  ccmaMiera^  Mrs*  £iid»by  jnuoh  alteced  «f  late.*'    - 
.     ^'I^boiildlMiikyouwoiildbeb^terableto^itdge  tbflAbe, 
Miss  Grej  ^  I>believ«  }fsatt  see  her.ten  times  to  his  once." 

"That  is  the  yery  reason:  we  se^  her  so  oft^s,.  thsitAa 
gradual  change  would  be  kss  likely  tD  sfoike  us." 

"  Mr.  Hope  will  give .  you  satisfaction :  he  must  be  a  .better 
judge  than  any  of  us."  ■   r 

♦'  Oh,  yes  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  him  to  have  eyes  for  any 
person  but  one^  at  preasnt,  yoa  know."  .1     ^ 

"  Oh^  so  he  t^  going  to  marry  Deborah  Giles,  a&ev;a)l  ?" 

"Deborah  Giles!" 

"  Yes ;  was  he  not  said  io  be  engaged  to  her,  sometime  ago?" 
■'  ^'Deborah  Giles  I  the  boatman's ' daughter  i  I  declave  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  place  as  thid  for  gossip!  Why, 
Deborali  Giles  can  barely  read  and  write ;  and  she  is  beneath 
Mri  Hope  in  -every  way^  I  do  not  believe  ke  ever  spoke  to 
her  in  his  life." 

^'  Oh,  well ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.    I  heard  something 
about  it   Eleven  and  threepence.    Can  you  change  »  soveseign, 
-  Mr.  Jones  ?    Andy  pray,  send  honke  the  chops  immediateiy." 

"  It  is  my  cousin,  Miss  Ibbotson,  that  Mr.  Hope  is  engaged 
to/  said  Sophia,  unable  to  reirain  from  disclosures  wkich  she 
jr^saiwwere  not  cared  for: — "the  beautiful  Miss  Ibbotson, 
you  know." 

*f  Indeed :  I  am  sure  somebody  said  it  was  Deborah  Giles. 
Then  you  think,  Mr.  Jones,  we  may  depend  up(«i  yoa  for 
game  when  the  season  begins?" 

Mr.  Jones  seemed  more  interested  in  the  news  than  his 
customer ;  he  wished  Mr.  Hope  all  good  luck  with  his  pretty 
lady. 

Sophia  thought  herself  fortunate  when  she  saw  Mr.  Enderby 
turn  out  of  the  toy-shop  with  his  youngest  nephew,  a  round- 
faced  boy,  still  in  petticeats,  perched  upon  his  shoulder. 
Mr.  Enderby  bowed,  but  did  not  seem  to  heed  her  call:  h% 
jumped  through  the  turnstile,  and  proceeded  to  canter  along 
the  church  lane  amidst  the  glee  of  the  child  so  rapidly,  that 
Sophia  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  being  the  first  to 
tell  him  the  news.  It  was  very  provoking:  she  should  have 
liked  to  see  how  he  would  look. 

She  was  sure  of  a  delighted  listener  in  Mrs.  Howell,  to 
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yfhinh  ai^'^^BMinnnicimon  ever  came  «bum;  Iwfribenr'was  a 
conditidn  i6  Um.  fiolreU's  listeiiiag-M;]iat  ahd  should  be 
ailoWed  tO'  tdl  lier  own  news  &r8t«  When  she  found  that 
Sopibia  wanted  to  match  00mA  ^itoivteds,  she  and  ber  shc^ 
^iioiiuui  exdianged  sjinpathetic  glanees-^Mrs*  Hoirell  sighing, 
^th  her  head  on  the  right  side,  and  Miss  Miskin  groaning, 
with  her  head  on  the  left  side. 

<<  Are  you  ill,  Mrs.  HoweU  ?*'  asked  Sophia. 

'^It  shook  me  a  little,  I  confess,  ma'am,  hearing  that  you 
wanted  worsteds.  We  have  no  relief,  ma'am,  from  ladies 
wanting  worsteds." 

^^No  relief,  day  or  night,"  added  Miss  Miskin. 

^  Day  or  night  1  dniely  you  do  not  sell  worsteds  in  the 
night-time?"  said  Sophia. 

^*  Not  sell  them,  maVun ;  only  match  them.  The  matching 
them  is  the  trial,  I  assure  you.  If  you  could  only  hear  my 
^dit,  ma'am*— the  things  he  has  to  tell  about  people  in.  my 
situation— «how  they  are  going  mad,  all  oyer  the  oountry,with 
inoessantly  matching  of  worsteds,  now  that  that  kind  of  work 
is  all  the  fashion.  And  nothing  more  likely,  ma'am,  for 
there  is  no  getting  one's  natural  rest.  I  am  for  ey^  matching 
oi  worsteds  in  my  dreams ;  and  when  I  wake,  I  seem  to  have 
hnd  no  rest :  and,  as  you  see,  directly  after  break&st,  ladiea 
come  for  worsteds." 

^'  And  Miss  Anderson's  messenger  left  a  whole  bundle  of 
skeins  to  be  matched  for  her  young  ladies,  as  eariy  as  eight 
this  morning,"  declared  Miss  Miskin  :  '*  and  so  we  go  on." 

'^  It  will  not  be  for  long,  I  dare  say,  Mrs.  HoweU.  It  is  a 
fashionable  kind  of  work,  that  we  may  soon  grow  tired  of." 

'^  Dear  me,  ma'am,  think  how  long  former  generations  went 
on  with  it !  Think  of  our  grandmothers'  work,  ma'am,  and 
how  we  are  treading  in  their  steps.  We  have  the  beauti- 
fdlest  patterns  now,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Miskin  will  confLrm 
that  we  sold  one,  last  week,  the  very  day  we  had  it — ^the 
interior  of  Abbotsford,  with  Sir  Walter,  and  the  furniture, 
and  the  dogs,  just ''like  life,  I  assure  you." 

"That  was  beautiftil,"  said  Miss  Miskin,  "but  not  to 
compare ^ 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I  not  to  compare,  Miss  Grey,  with  one  that 
we  were  just  allowed  the  sight  of— not  a  mere  pattern,  but 
a  finished  specimen — and  I  never  saw  anything  00  pathetic, 
I  declare  I  was  quite  affected,  and  so  was  Miss  Miskin.  It 
was   *  By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,'   most  sweetly  done  I    There 
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m  tcnfe-ititc]^!  never  Mnraiytfaiagjo  Houdhongi'* 

'^I  don^  tisok  mflwnnMfc  nik  tioiiiiia  70K  ixr  maiiff  naie 
ifDxatedB  £>s  imne  lime  to  eome^  Mra.  Bovdi  Wkcn  ^kon 
is  gping  to  b€  ft  wrdrKiy  in  iit  finn^,  linre  ia  not  mmk 
time  finr  &aie j-woik^  jon  knov J* 

^'  Dear  me,  a  wedduig  1"  smiled  Mim.  Honrdl. 

''Aweddingl    Only  thiiik  I""  aioq)eTed  Ifiss  MiskiB. 

'^Yes:  Mr.  Hope  and  my  oousin  HeMer  aie  going  to 
be  mnrxiedL  I  «m  anre  tbey  will  barre  your  faeol  wifUkam^ 
Mrs.  HoweU?" 

<<  That  they  will,  ma^am^  as  I  shall  make  a  point  of  tdfing 
Mr.  Hope.  But  Miss  Chrey,  I  Aoiaid  tldnk  it  probaUia  that 
your  mamma  may  think  of  working  m  dzawing-room  aenen^ 
•  or  peih^)8  a  set  of  vugs^  fer  the  young  iblha ;  and  I  assure 
yon,  she  will  see  no  such  paittenie  avfwiieie  as  my  ageal 
sends  down  to  me  ;  aa  I  him  no  doubt  you  trill  tell  her. 
And  pray,  ma^am,  where  are  Mr.  Hc^  and  his  lady  ta  Uvu? 
I  hofe  they  hanre  plesaed  their  fimey  ynih  & ItaNme?" 

^That  point  is  not  settled  yet.  It  ia  a  thing  wMc^ 
xequires  some  consideration,  you  know." 

^^  OAi,dear,  ma'ami  to  be  snare  it  does  :  but  I  did  not  measn 
tK>  be  impertinent  in  aaiungy  I  ajn  sure.  Only  you  mentiDned 
making  wedding-clothes,  iBiss  Grey." 

'^  I  did  not  naean  that  we  hanre  exactly  set  about  all  l2iat 
yet.     I  waa  caily  looidng  forward  to  it." 

*^  And  very  right  too,  ma*am.  My  pocnr  dear  Howell  used 
to  say  so  to  me,  erery  time  he  found  so  muck  dxffieuHy  in 
inducing  me  to  listen  to  future  projects — about  the  happy 
^Jy  7<^  know,  ma'am.  He  waa  always  for  looking  forwaid 
upcm  principle,  dear  sonl !  as  yoo  say,  ma'am.  That  is  the  rery 
brown,  ma'am — no  doubt  of  k.  Only  two  skehis,  ma'am  ?" 
.s  Here  ended  Sophia's  pleasures  in  tibis  kind.  She  could  not 
summon  courage  to  face  Mrs.  Fhunstead,  widiout  knowing 
.  what  was  the  mood  of  the  day ;  and  the  half-door  of  the  little 
\  stationery  shop  was  closed,  and  no  &iee  was  Tisible  within. 
All  her  father's  hoos^old,  and  all  whom  she  had  told,  were 
as  busy  as  herself ;  so  that  by  the  time  she  walked  down  iJie 
street  again,  nobody  remained  to  be  informed.  She  oould 
only  go  home,  put  cxfip  her  bonnet,  mid  sit  with,  her  motiicry 
watching  who  wooki  call,  and  planning  the  external  arrange^ 
ments  which  constitnte  the  whole  interest  of  a  wedding  to 
nanow  miada  and  apatb^k  hearts.  ed  by  Google 
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I^  am  im  Poainrook  mijnj^d  tlus  new  moce  tiiaa  lCr» 
Inderb J.  When  h»  evaded  Sophk  in  the  dtre^,  1m  litOe 
Imeir  Binrt  pleapove  die  Iwd  ii  la  ker  pcHiw  to  a&id  kun. 
It  wm  apiy  dfifesed  ibr  &  few  minataB,  howet«r ;  fiir,  on  hm 
retaxBing  iut  Ultte  aeplwv  to  auoiBia'a  aide,  he  £>iuid  M§ 
BHriher  affld  sister  taikiiig  the  matter  0fier.  Mrs.  Grey's  rimk 
to  Mrs.  Enderbj  hftd  been  nnoBBftUj  ehoit,  as  she  cex^d  aot, 
on  so  busy  a  daj,  8{»aie  moch  tarns  to  one  person.  The 
Bomeot  ^  was  gone,  the  old  ladj  rang  €oac  l^  calash  and 
duLwl,  and  pr^amd  to  eross  the  waj,  t^ia^g^  tiie  nenns  neaaa- 
vhile  to  her  maid  Phodbe.  It  was  a  disappointznent  to  find 
Mn.  Bqwlani  abnady  infimned:  bat  &en  came  Philip, 
%aoraot  and  imoooseiotia  as  oookl  be  dcared. 

The  ^xtaOBoe  graciotisness  o£  his  sister  goxded  him  in  his 
goess  when  he  was  desized  to  say  who  was  gc^ng  to  be 
awiied^  bnt  tiiere  was  a  trembling  heart  beneuth  hu  light 
speech.  It  was  more  difficult  to  disgoise  his  joy  when  he 
heard  the  txwth.  He  earned  it  off  by  romping  with  the 
diild,  who  owed  several  rides  from  oomer  to  ooraer  of  the 
i^m  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hope  was  going  to  be  marne4  ti^ 
Hester. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  Philip  take  it  in  this  way,**  obserred 
Mi&IU»wlackd. 

*^  I  wse  jnst  ihinking  the  same  thing/'  cried  Mis.  Enderby  $ 
"  but  I  believe  I  should  not  have  said  so  if  you  had  not, 
I  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  sad  disappcHntment  to  poor  Philip  ; 
and  this  jHreventod  my  saying  quite  so  much  as  I  should  have 
done  to  Mrs.  GxQJw  .  Now  I  find  it  is  all  right,  I  shall  just 
call  in,  and  express  myself  more  warmly  on  my  way  home." 

"  I  beg  Philip's  pardon,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland, 
"for  supposing  for  a  moment  that  he  would  think  of  marry- 
ing into  the  Grey  connexion.  I  did  him  great  injustice,  I 
.own." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Philip.  "  Because  I  did  not  happen 
tovrifih  to  marry  Miss  Ibbotson,  it  does  not  follow  t^at  I 
should  have  been  wrong  if  I  had.  It  was  feeling  this,  and  a 
SQise  of  justice  to  her  and  myself,  which  made  me  refuse  to 
aoswer  your  quesUonSi  some  weeks  ago,  or  to  make  any  pro- 


"  Well,  well :  let  us  keep  clear  of  Mrs.  Grey's  connexions, 
aud  then  you  may  talk  of  them  as  you  please,"  said  the  sister, 
in  the  complaisance  of  the  hour. 

I%ili|Mreni^bez;ed  his  ple^  to  himself  to  uphold  ^rs,  Grey 
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as  ioag  as  he  lived,  if  6be,ahi>tM.prove>rigbii/aboiitc;Mr.tIi^ft' 
and  Hester.  He  began  immediately  to  discharge  his  obligar 
tions  to  her,  avowing  thi»t  >h$  did  aot<  see  ^^jthetiWUvtmion 
was  not  as  good  as  his. own }  thatMra.  Qoe^  had  many  e9Boel< 
lent  points ;  that  she  waa  a  woman  of  a  good  deal  of  sa^iOLt{f ; 
that  she  had  shown  lieiFself  capable  of  strcHiig  fimiilyAktMii- 
ments ;;  that  she  had  been  graeious  and  kind  to  hiiasdlf  of  late 
in  a  d^ree  which  he  felt  be  had  notide8e]!Y«d;;is^d;tiiuit  he 
considered  that  all  his  family  were  obliged  to.  berr  fi»r  her 
neighbourly  attentions  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Enderby  seized 
the  occasion  of  her  son's  support  to  say  some  kind  thing  of  the 
Greys.  It  gave  her  frequent  pain  to  hear  them  spoken  of 
afber  Mrs.  Bowland*s  usual  fashion ;  but  when  she  was  alone 
with  her  daughter,  slife  dared  ttot  object.  Under  cover  of 
Mr.  Rowland's  presence  occasionftlly,  and  to-dity  qS\  PhjiUp's, 
she  v^tured  to  say  that  she  thought  the  Greys  f^  yary  ue 
family,  and  kin4  neighbours  to  her. 

'^  And  much  looked  up  to  in  Deerbrook,"  added  PhiUpv 

"  And  a  great  blessing  to  their  poor  neighbours,*'  Sfud  his 
mother.  .      < 

"  Dr.  Levitt  respects  them  for  their  conscientious  dissent," 
observed  Philip. 

'^  And  Mr.  Hope,  who  knows  them  best,  says  they  are.  a 
very  united  family  among  themselves,"  declared  Mrs..  En- 
derby, 

Mrs.  Bowland  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  each  spoke, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  both  out  of  their  sensee. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Philip  ;  "  I  never  was  more  in  earnest 
in  my  life." 

"  I  have  always  thought  just  what  I  now  say,"  protested 
Mrs.  Enderby. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ma'am,"  said  the  daughter,  scomfiilly,  "  we 
are  aU  aware  of  your  ways  of  thinking  on  some  points— of 
your " 

"  Of  my  mother's  love  of  justice  and  neighbourly  temper," 
said  Philip,  giving  his  little  nephew  a  glorious  somerset  from 
his  shoulder.  "  I  believe,  if  we  could  find  my  mother's  match, 
the  two  would  be  an  excellent  pair  to  put  into  Eddystone 
lighthouse.  They  would  chat  away  for  a  twelvemonth 
together  without  ever  quarrelling." 

"  Philip,do  let  that  poor  boy  alone,"  said  mamma.  "  You  are 
shaking  him  to  pieces." 

"We  have  both  had  enough  for  the  present,  eh,    Ned? 


M<ot&ir/Fia^'ttt^]^ltr'8erdc^,^if  y^iUfte'gobtjOf  tor  call  at  the 

^lrhw.»Ettdei*y.i^d'Withjjr^tdiAcHtJr.  -    •'  '     -  '' ' 

rest'lHtf  b^eM  itt  tnAmmaVi^p:    Hidre;  their^)  iny  pet  t'* 

litMivmsel'i'ip^t 'vnui'iiidk  tfafe  motit  Ag)^eieiabte«olimatii6n  to  her 
wheb  thi^y  vwer  left-alotid :  hewttr  eiyiiig  liirtjuy'aftjfer  uncle 
Iiiili{^,^r'all  kttammd  cOttid'  say  At3«/at  utiole  Hii^  always 
tlrbig^liliii M d^ilihi  '  «*      ' 
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'  T6»^'kflfeir  jii-bdecid^a  i-af)iaiy;  as  stich'  alkfrd'  shmild  do 
whgrfWe^  i^m  t^od  M  delay.-  Weife  wdfit'  i^'mote  talk 
of  Birmii^am.  The  journi^y  Whiih  -Wa^  to  li^v6  be6n  taken 
in  a  few  dayis  ^a(s  noi  flfpoken  ctf  iAg^in.' ' '  The  fe'xt^i'nal  arrange- 
m^tt^adviittiud  W^W/sii'ttiianfy  as  thfert  "W^rfe  anki6ti6  ^bont  this 
part  of  the  matter,  and  accomplished  in  habits  of  business. 
MK'  RoWlaiid  Njriis  happy  to  let  the  eorn^r-house  fe  Mr.  Hope, 
not  even  taking  advantage,  as  his  lady  advised,'  of*  its  being 
pecfiSafW^  fi%  to  a'isrti-geionV  residierice,  from  its'  having  a  door 
ronkd  thS'  c<$fti^if '(ifaadefe^  fefe  a'sTirgeiy-door  1),'  to  raSse  the  rent. 
Mr.  Rowland  behaved  handsomely  about  everything,  rent, 
alC^iaotej'p&mtih'^Vaiid  pk})efrittg;  iattd'l^tilig  out'the  garden 
anew.  Mif.&r^f  bestlri^^d  hiibself  to  ^et  tli^f'  affdrs  at  Bir- 
miiigh'diii'  s^ttl^'^^*  ^rid  h^'Was  sobri  enabled  to  fhformMr.  Hope 
that  Hester's  fortune  was  ascertained,  and  that  it  waS  smaller 
thafi'iiotad  hate'bieen^  Wished,  He "beKeved  hid  (ioiisins  would 
have  seventy  pounds  a-year  each,  and  no  more.  It  Was  some 
cdtnpetiSailSoii  for  the'  rtidttiifying  tiktuife  of  iSii^atinouncement, 
that  M¥:  Hope  6vMent!y  did  not'  car6  at  all  about  the  matter. 
He  was  not  an  ambitious,  nor  yet  a  luxurious  man:  his 
pra6^ce  siippli^  ail  income  '  Sufficient  foif  the  ^ase  of  young 
matri^d  jpepble,  and  it  wa^  dn  the  increased 

No  ohS  seeliaed  to  doubt  for  a'momenit  that  Margaret  would 
live  with  tef^  sifeter.  #  .Thence  was  no  other  home  for  her  ;  she 
and  Hester  had  neVer  been  parted  ;  there  seemed  no  reason 
for  their  parting  now,  and  every  inducement  for  their  remain- 
ing together.  Margaret  did  not  dream  of  objecting  to  this : 
she  only  made  it  a  condition  that  fifty  poimds  of  her  yearly 
income  should  go  into  the  family-stock,  thus  saving  her  from 
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oUtgation  toanjoae  §ot  her  xnaintoEiance.    Lifvkig  wss  ^ 

cheap  in  Deerbrook,  that  Margaret  was  assured  that  she 
would  render  herself  quite  indepexident  bj  jpnyiog  Mkf  poonds 
a-jear  lor  her  share  of  the  hotisehold  expenses^  and  reserving 
twenty  for  her  personal  wants. 

Bo&  the  sisters  were  snrpnbed  to  &id  how  nmeb  pleaaore 
th^  took  in  the  preparations  for  this  marziage.  The  j  ooiild 
not  hare  befieved  it^  and,  but  that  they  were  too  hap^  to  fed 
any  kind  of  contempt,  they  would  have  despised  thennehrea  lot 
■  it.  But  such  contempt  would  have  been  misplaced.  All  things 
are  according  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  with  which  they  are 
connected  ;  and  if,  as  old  George  Herberi  says,  dusting  a  room 
is  an  act  of  religious  grace  when  it  is  done  from  a  feeling  of 
religious  duty,  furnishing  a  house  is  a  process  of  high  enjoy- 
ment when  it  is  the  preparation  of  a  home  for  hasppj  lore. 
The  dwelling  is  hung  all  round  with  bright  antieipadoasy  and 
crowded  with  blissM  thoughts,  spoken  by  none,  perhapsi  but 
present  to  all.  On  this  t^le,  and  by  this  snug  fbreside,.  will 
the  cheerful  winter  break&st  go  forward,  when  each  is  about 
to  enter  on  the  gladsome  business  of  the  day  ;  and  that  8o£k 
will  be  drawn  out,  and  those  window-curtains  will  be  closed^ 
when  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  the  eremng — ^the  rewaida 
of  the  laborious  day — ^be^.  Those  ground-windows  will 
stand  open  all  the  summer  noon,  and  the  flower  stands  will  be 
gay  and  fragrant ;  and  the  shaded  parlour  will  be  the  cool 
retreat  c^  the  wearied  husband,  when  he  comes  in  to  rest  firom. 
his  professional  toils.  There  will  stand  the  books  destined  ta 
refresh  and  refine  his  higher  tastes ;  and  there  the  music  with 
which  the  wife  will  indulge  him.  Here  will  they  first  feei 
what  it  is  to  hare  a  home  of  their  own — where  thej  will  first 
enjoy  the  privacy  of  it,  the  security,  the  freedom,  the  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  sacredness  in  their  own. 
Heie  they  will  &rst  exercise  the  graces  of  hospitality,  and  the 
responsibxlity  of  control.  Here  will  they  feel  that  they 
have  attained  the  great  resting-place  of  their  life — ^the  resting- 
place  of  their  individual  lot,  but  only  the  atarting-point  of  their 
activity.  Such  is  the  work  of  fumishiag  a  house  once  ia  a 
lifetime.  It  may  be  a  welcome  task  to  the  fine  lady,  decking 
her  drawing-rocun  anew,  to  gratify  her  ambition,  (ur  diwert 
her  cnaui — it  may  be  a  satisfiu^iy  labour  to  the  elderlj 
ooopie>  settling  themselves  afresh  Yfh&Ok  their  chiMiea  axe 
dispersed  abroad,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard  tfie 
fiaxxutQce  that  the  boj^  have  battered  and  spoiled — it  may  be 
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ftTCtned  aanisemcnt  to  die  aelfidi  maa  of  tarte,  waiiiiig  t9 
pixNbog or  veeali  die  pieBsaxes  of  fimign  tiwiel;  bnt  to  ncme 
is  it  dbd  oDnseuMU  delight  d»t  k  is  fo  yomg  loren  and 
their  i^rmpadnsing  friends,  -vdiedier  die  loeQe  be  die  two  rcaam 
of  die  hopeM  yoong  artuaoft,  about  to  bring  bcane  ins  bade 
finn  «ervioe ;  or  the  pdaee  -of  a  nobfemaa,  cniiched  inth  iiH 
teilectnal  InzaneB  ibr  tbe  lady  ef  bis  adcn(tieai ;  or  die  qpiiek 
abode  of  an  toEuabitious  pcofisasiGKial  man,  idboae  aim  ia 
privacj  and  oooMioii. 

lliatg^nt'9  delight  in  the  proeess  of  preparadcn  waa  d» 
nuist  intesQse  of  ail  that  was  felt,  eiraqpt  p^hapt  by  one  penoB. 
Mrs^Oiej  and  SopShia  enjoyed  the  bustle,  and  the  oonseiiuenee» 
and  die  exercise  of  tiieu*  feminine,  talenta,  aaad  die  gossip  of 
die  village,  and  the  spiteAdmeas  of  Mrs.  R(yirland%  cnddsma, 
when  &e  had  recovered  from  her  delight  at  her  biodiear^ 
escape  fi*om  ^ster,  and  had  leMiare  to  be  oifimded  at  Mr.  Hope^ 
marrying  ii^o  the  Grey  eonnexion  so  decidediy.  The  childvea 
idbhed  die  mystery  of  buying  dieir  presents  secretly,  and 
hiding  tbem  from  their  oooaias,  till  the  day  before  the 
weddu^.  Sydaey  was  proud  to  help  Margaxet  ia  Izainii^ 
the  chrjaaudieorams,  putting  die  garden  into  winter  trijaa,  and 
in  plaodng  itiuad  die  walls  of  the^  suigery  with  large  ever* 
greens.  Mr.  Giey  came  down  ahno?t  efeiy  evening  to  si^gest 
aad  approve ;  and  Morns  left  her  needk  (now  busy  from 
morning  dll  night  in  Hester's  service)  to  admire,  and  to 
^>eBk  her  wishes,  when  desired,  about  dae  preparations  in  her 
depaitment.  Morris,  another  maid,  sad  a  foodxyy,  were  tha 
ody  serrants ;  and  Monis  was  to  have  everything  as  she  liked 
beat  for  her  own  region.  But  Margaret  was  as  eager  and 
interested  as  ail  die  rest  together.  Her  heart  was  light  for  her 
sister ;  and  for  the  first  time  sinoe  she  was  capable  of  thonght, 
^  bdieved  dmt  Hester  was  going  to  be  happy.  Her  own  gaia 
was  almost  too  great  for  gratitude :  a  home,  a  brother,  and  relief 
fnan  the  respoBsibiHty  of  her  easterns  peace — as  often  as  she 
thosg^  of  dieae  bkssiogs,  die  looikod  almost  as  bnghtas  Hester 
herseE 

Bow  was  Mr.  Hope,  ail  this  while?  Well,  and  growing 
haj^er  every  day.  He  believed  himself  a  perfecdy  happy 
■urn,  and  locked  back  widi  wonder  to  the  struggle  which  it 
bad  oost  him  to  aeo^  his  present  lot  He  was  not  only 
fi&drdy  recovered  from  has  aeddeat  before  die  rich  moadi  «f 
Odiober  cane  in,  but  troly  thanks  for  it  as  the  me^Mi  of 
hna^Big  to  has  knowledge,  sooner  at  least,  the  devoted  afiecftioi" 
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which  he  had  inspired.  It  cannot  hlit  be  aninaadng,  flatleiflagv 
delightfld  to  a  man  of  strong  domestic  tendencies,  to  knotr 
himself  the  object  of  the  exclnsiye  {Attachment  of  a  strong* 
minded  and  noble-hearted  woman :  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this^  her  society  affords  the  delight  of  mental  accomplishment 
and  personal  beauty,  such  as  Hester's,  he  must  be  a  churl 
indeed  if  he  does  not  greatly  enjoy  the  present,  and  indulge  in 
sweet  anticipations  for  the  future.  Hope  also  brought  the 
whole  power  of  his  will  to  bear  upon  his  circumstances.  He 
dwelt  upon  all  the  happiest  features  of  his  lot ;  and,  in  his 
admiration  of  Hester,  thought  as  little  as  he  could  of  Margaret. 
He  had  the  daily  delight  of  seeing  how  he  constituted  the 
new-bom  happiness  of  her  whose  life  was  to  be  devoted  to 
him :  he  heard  of  nothing  but  rejoicings  and  blessings,  and 
fully  believed  himself  the  happy  man  that  every  one  declared 
him.  He  dwelt  on  the  prospect  of  a  home  full  of  domestic 
attachment,  of  rational  pursuit,  of  intellectual  resource  ;  and 
looked  forward  to  a  life  of  religious  usefulness,  of  vigorous 
devotedness  to  others,  of  which  he  trusted  that  his  first  act  of 
self-sacrifice  and  its  consequences  were  the  earnest  and  the 
pledge.  He  had  never  for  a  moment  repented  what  he  had 
done ;  and  now,  when  he  hastily  recurred  to  the  struggle  it 
had  cost  him,  it  was  chiefiy  to  moralise  on  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  men  in  their  wishes,  and  to  be  grateful  for  his  own 
present  satisfaction.  A  few  cold  misgivings  had  troubled  him, 
and  continued  to  trouble  him,  if  Hester  at  any  time  looked  at 
all  less  bright  and  serene  than  usual :  but  he  concluded  that 
these  were  merely  the  cloud-shadows  which  necessarily  chequer 
all  the  sunshine  of  this  world.  He  told  himself  liiat  when 
two  htunan  beings  become  closely  dependent  on  each  other, 
their  peace  must  hang  upon  the  variations  in  one  another's 
moods  ;  and  that  moods  must  vary  in  all  mortals.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  this  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
relation,  and  to  be  received  as  a  slight  set-off  against  the 
unfathomable  blessings  of  sympathy.  He  concluded  that  he 
had  deceived  himself  about  his  feelings  for  Margaret:  he 
must  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  he  could  now  receive  from  her 
the  opening  confidence  of  a  sister ;  he  could  cordially  agree  to 
the  arrangement  of  her  living  with  them  ;  he  could  co-operate 
with  her  in  the  preparation  for  the  coming  time,  without  any 
emotion  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  dufrjr  to  Hester. 
With  unconscious  prudence,  he  merely  said  this  to  himselfy 
and  let  it  pass,  reverting  to  his  beautiM,  his  happy,  his  own 


Hfi^,^4,1tb|^  $rtHre.  yeaw.orer  wliich.her  image  spread  ita 
9nn9W^«  i^hk  one  .person  who  relished  tlie  tesk  of  preparation 
more  tjian  Maj^garet  herself  was  Hope,  Every  advance  in  the 
work  seemed  to  bxing  him  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  happiness 
he  felt.  Every  day  of  which  they  marked  the  lapse  appeared 
to  open  wider  the  portals  of  that  home  which  he  was  now 
more  than  ever  habituated  to  view  as  the  sanctuaiy  of  duty, 
oi  holiness^  ^d  of  peaee.  All  remarked  on  Mr.  Hope's  altered 
looks.  The  shyness  and  coldness  with  which  he  had  seemed 
to  receive  the  £u:st  congratulations  on  his  engagement,  and 
which  excited  wonder  in  many,  and  uneasiness  in  a  few,  had 
now  given  place  to  a  gaiety  only  subdued  by  a  more  tender 
happiness.  Even  Mrs.  Grey  need  no  longer  watch  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  and  weigh  his  words  with  anxiety,  and 
try  to  forget  that  there  was  a  secret  between  them. 

One  ground  of  Mr.  Hope's  confidence  was  Hester's  candour. 
She  had  truly  told  her  sister,  she  felt  it  was  no  time  for  pride 
when  he  offered  himself  to  her.  Her  pride  was  strong  ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  as  much  stronger  in  force  than  her 
pride  as  it  was  higher  in  its  nature ;  and  she  had  owned  her 
love  with  a  frankness  which  had  commanded  his  esteem  as 
much  as  it  engaged  his  generosity.  She  had  made  a  no  less 
open  avowal  of  her  faidts  to  him.  She  had  acknowledged 
the  imperfections  of  her  temper  (the  sorest  of  her  troubles) 
both  at  the  outset  of  their  engagement,  and  oflen  since.  At 
first,  the  confession  was  made  in  an  undoubting  confidence 
that  she  should  be  reasonable,  and  amiable,  and  serene  hence* 
forth  for  ever,  while  she  had  him  by  her  side.  Subsequent 
experience  had  moderated  this  confidence  into  a  hope  that,  by 
his  example,  and  imder  his  guidance,  she  shoidd  be  enabled 
to  surmount  her . fsdlings.  He  shared  this  hope  with  her; 
pledged  himself  to  her  and  to  himself  to  forbear  as  he  would 
be  forborne ;  to  aid  her,  and  to  honour  her  efforts ;  and  he 
frequently  declared,  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  hers,  that  all 
must  be  safe  between  them  while  such  generous  candour  was 
the  foundation  of  their  intercourse, — a,  generosity  and  candour 
in  whose  noble  presence  superficial  failmgs  of  temper  were  as 
nothing.  He  admitted  that  her  temper  was  not  perfect ;  and 
he  must  ever  remember  his  own  foreknowledge  of  this  :  but 
he  must  also  bear  in  mind  whence  this  foreknowledge  was 
derived,  and  pay  everlasting  honour  to  the  greatness  of  soul 
to  which  he  owed  it. 

An.  es^lj,  ^y  in  Peoember  was.  fixed  for  the  marriage,  and 
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wkbwmm^Md}  wiiiiiiiili    Tliueta{ypeacdi»betto[ 

«o  «daBiscnnnij  til  «ft  to  pmreHl  Afc  Qopoit  abaenoe  far 
tncief  mddbig  trip ;  the  vak^pcopfe  imm  «a  WMtlj  [ 

traoldang  wm  feallj  to  take  {>huie,  likerefiH^  dM»ugk  lim. 
i^vwlaaol  gave  lovt  tint  in  bsr  opiUMiii  tim  eggtyamortt  LaA 
becBi  a  8iu|al8iiigly  sheit  ewe ;  iftoft  aImi  licked  Ite  ^iMi^ 
{leopk  kaew  wlnit  diej  iran  about,  nUie  «U  liiiieir  firieDda 
weMmaacliakaRy;  that  it  ma  a  metcbtd  dma  df  jaar  for 
a  wedding;  aaoL  liiat,  in  ksr  opiniim,  it  'vvoaM  kava  beto 
flanch  pleaaantar  to  waaX  ftxr  £&•  apiing  weaAcfr. 

Am  it  hapf)€ned,  tiw  weather  iraa  £Aer  tkan  it  liftd  iMoa 
almogt  any  daf  of  tbe  pmcednig  aprng*  1^  day  befove  tfie 
weddi]^  vnn  aizany  aoid  miid  «a  an  O^ber  aaMemag;,  «m1  lie 
fires  seemed  to  be  bfauottg  nove  for  sksm  than  laoe.  WV^ 
Mr.  Hope  dropped  ia  «t  the  Qrejn\  «ft  t«io  oVsleck,  be  feand 
the  famil J  diniD^.  lit  waaafioKjof  Mis.  Gtmr'stodne^aify 
on  wbat  aiie  considetied  bnay  da^oB.  An  eatty  dammar  was,  wkb. 
bar,  a  apeeific  for  Cbe  despatob  of  bodaesa.  Out  tkoM  day,  Ifae 
arxan^eaaexxt  waa  xa&er  absmd;  for  die  great  evil  af  tbe  time 
was,  ^b»t  e^erry  tfamg  was  •done,  eaocpt  wbat  conid  aot  be  tna- 
aactcd  till  tbe  eveniag ;  and  tbe  boors  were  aetoally  banging 
beaiy  on  tbe  hands  i^  some  members  «f  tbe  £niiily.  Monas 
bad  packed  Hester^  dotbes  for  ber  little  jonioaef,  «id  pat  ««t 
of  sigbt  all  tbe  aKMuning  of  both  aiateis,  exo^t  what  tbey 
actoadiy  had  on.  SophiaS  dress  for  tbe  meat  memiag  W3is  Ud 
<iiit,  in  readmess  to  be  put  oa,  and  tbe  prepaxatkas  for  tbe 
broddfiist  were  as  eomplete  as  tbey  oonid  be  twenty  boais 
befardiaad.  It  only  renudned  to  take  a  foial  view  <if  ^tit 
honae  in  idie  errenzng  (when  tbe  ^bSdrea's  presents  were  to  be 
disooyered)^  and  to  cat  ihe  weddii^^-^cake.  In  tbe  iateryal, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Omyenatidn  ib^gged ;  eveiy 
«me  was  dnll ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  tbe  rest  when  llir«  Hope 
propoaed  to  Hester  to  tsloe  a  wa&. 

Ma.  Eowlaod  would  bare  langhed  at  tiie  idea  of  a  walk  <a 
a  Daoenxber  aitonoon.,  if  she  bad  bappened  to  know  «f  die 
ciroasDStaaoe ;  bat  olibem  than  lov«rs  migbt  have  coaaiderel 
it  plesBBaat.  Tbe  avn  was  stili  an  hour  ^'oaa  its  settii^ ;  aad 
fcigk  in  the  pale  hearea  wiia  tbe  large  noon,  i^eady  to  sbiae 
vpon  tbe  fidds  and  woods,  and  sbed  a  milder  day*  No  iroitt 
bad  yet  booad  «p  tbe  eartb;  it  bad  only  stripped  tbe  Hws 
with  a  touch  as  gentle  as  that  of  the  froit^tbener*  Me 
wiatxygasto  bad  yet  aaapttbnoai^  tbe  wood jH  ai|dadllbere 
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viM^^U»daf  MitiHoB  in  Hie  m^iamakmmtfWhimih»mitm 
leard  to^drof^  «pim  tb«  Mitsm  lea^res,  and  tho  light  tqwrvdl  i* 
iMltd  at  the  n»&  idong  ita  ovm  palib.  Aa  a^  outter  «C 
eooney  tiia  kireni  took  tkeur  vay  tQ  tba  Spring  in  the  Ytxmm 
voods,  the  ^mt  which  had  ^mitiifiaaed  zaore  of  theiir  confidence 
than  any  other.  In  thfr  alcove  abo^re  it  i^ej  had  taheft  shehttr 
jfiwA  thesamnier  alonn  and  ^me  autxunn  burner;  ibej  had  sat 
911  its-  hikik  far  maHy  aa  hour,  when  the  ptura  deptha  of  ita 
10^  hasioL  aeemad  like  ooolnesa  iteelf  m  the  aicbictf  heat, 
and  when  faUing  leaves  flatteved  dowa  the  wind,  and  dimpled 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Ihey  now  paoaed  once  more  nndev 
Mtfft  e£  the  rock  which  evexlwig  ene  aide  of  the  baain^  and 
MstMed  to*  the  trickle  ef  the  apriag..  If  '^aaide  the  darsk 
turned  for  envy"  in  l&e  presence  of  the  pair  in  Faffadise,  it 
sight  be  thonghiti  that  he  wouid  take  flight  frcm  thia  scene 
abai  from,  the  view  <^  thia  seating  of  the  lovera  on  Uuur 
marriage  eve^  when  the  laat  aun  of  their  separate  lives  waa 
ankiBgy  and  the  separate  busijaesa  of  theijr  existence  waa 
&u$hedy  and)  their  paths  had  met  befose  the  gate  of  their 
paradise,  and  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  portal  to  open  to 
tlenu.  Bnt  there  was  that  on  Hitter's  brow  whidi  wenld 
hare  »ade  the  devil  look  eleser.  She  was  discomposed,  and 
hev  lepllea  to  what  was  said  were  brief,  and  not  nvtadi  to  the 
pttrpcse^    Afitera  few  maments' silence,  Mr.  Hope  said  gaily-*- 

'<  Here  i»  HewnRthing  on  enir  sunds,.  Hester.  Coiaei  what 
iftit?" 

^^  Jk>  not  8a(f  ^  OQX  miodfik'  Yqh  know  you  never  have  aAy « 
tbiBg  on  yonars.  I  belksve  it  ia  against  yonx  natere ;  and  I 
haom  it  is  against  your  principles.    Do  not  say.  *  our  minds.'  '* 

'4  aagr  it  beeanse  it  is  tame.  1  never  see  you  look  grave 
but  tny  heart  is  as  heavy  — ».  But  never  mind  that.  What 
is  tile  matt^,  love?" 

'^Nothing,"  sighed  Hester.  '<  Nothing  that  any  ene  ean 
he^— .  Peoj^  may  aay  what  they  will,.  Edward :  but 
th^eajQ^be'notescifiefpoin  living  alone  in  thasworid,  after  aU."* 

'' When  4fe^  you  mean  r 

^'  I  naean  w4at  no  ene^  not  even  yea,  can  gainaay.  I  mesA 
tjbt  ^tbe  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness;'  that  we  have 
«bnff(antineDtB,aad  anxieties,  and  venMsae,  and  nany,  nuyiy 
Uodftef  tmmble  that  we  cmbl  never  tell  tQ>  any  hfluaan  hasag-^ 
that  none  have  any  concern  with — that  we  should  never  daie 
to^telL    We  ini^t  be.aiedae  ib  the  weekly  ailer  aH.** 

''Whtt^iayowtiWthtwiiiileyoaMlsp?''  asked  Mwe^ 
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jimili^g.    ^^DoycnxeaUyJOiiiikliidtoQal^ 
while  people  beUeve  es^^  oth»r  pe£fecfe,-*-'wbile  ^ey  havm  net 
aiudetie9,  and  disappointmentSy  and.Temovse?    Do  jou  not 
feel  that  oiir  faults^  or  rather >our  ftEdkirA,  bind  us  togetiter^'* 

*'Oiir  faults  bixid  us  together  1"  exclaimed  Hester.  ^Oh 
how  happy  I  should  be,  if  I  oeuld  think  that !" 

<<  We  cannot  but  think  it  We  shall  find  it  so,  loye,  erery 
day*  When  our  faith  fails,  when  we  are  discouraged,  instead 
of  fighlang  the  battle  with  our  faithlessness  alonei  we*  shall 
come  to  one  another  for  courage,  ifer  stimulus,  ^r  help  to  see 
the  bright,  the  true  side  of  everything," 

^'That  supposes  that  we  can  do  so,^'  said  Hester^  sadly. 
'*  But  I  cannot.  '  I  have  all  my  life  intended  to  repose  entire 
confidence,  and  I  have  never  done  it  yet." 

"  Yes  :  you  have  in  me.  You  cannot  help  it.  You  think 
that  you  cannot,  only  because  you  mean  more  by  imposing 
confidence  Uian  others  do.  Your  spirit  is  too  noble,  too  in- 
genuous, too  humble  for  concealment.  You  cannot  help  your- 
self, Hester :  you  have  fully  confided  in  me,  and  you  mil  go 
on  to  do  so." 

Hester  shook  her  head  mournfully.  '^  I  have  done  it 
hitherto  with  you,  and  with  you  only,"  said  she :  '^  amd  the 
reason  has  been — you  know  the  reason — the  same  which 
made  me  own  all  to  you,  that  first  evening  in  the  shruhbery. 
Ah  I  I  see  you  think  that  this  is  a  lasting  security ;  that,  as 
you  will  never  change,  I  never  shall :  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand ine  wholly  yet.  Thene  is  something  that  you  do  not 
know, — that  I  cannot  make  you  believe :  but  you  will  find  it 
true,  when  it,  is  too  late.  No  good  influence  is  permanent 
with  me ;  many,  all  have  been  tried ;  and  the  evil  that  is  in 
me  gets  the  better  of  them  all  at  last." 

She  snatched  her  hand  firom  her  lover's,  and  covered  her 
face  to  hide  her  tears. 

"I  shall  not  contradict  you,  Hester,"  said  he,  tenderly, 
"  because  you  will  only  abase  yourself  the  more  in  your  own 
eyes.  But  teU  me  again — where  is  your  faith,  while  3rou  let 
spectres  from  the  past  glide  over  into  the  future,  to  terrify 
you?  I  say  *you'  and  not  *ufl,'  because  I  am  not  terrified. 
I  fear  nothing.  I  trust  you,  and  I  trust  Him  who  brought 
us  together,  and  moved  you  to  lay  open  your  honest  heart  to 
me." 

"  My  sick  heart,  Edward.  It  is  sick  with  fear.  I  thought 
I  had  got  over  it.     I  thought  you  had  cured  it  j^aad  that  now, 
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.on  tUs  idAjTf  of  all' ^lys,  I  thoiild  have  been  fdB  of  yonr  spirit 
ff«-of  tiie  spirit' twhioh  made  me  so  happy  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
I  ims  stire  I  ahoold  never  fall  back  again.  But  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  mjsalf,  £dward— ^wholly  disappointed  in  myself. 
I  have  often*  been  so  before,  but  istda  time  it  is  fatal.  I  shall 
never  make  you  happy^  Edward.*  * 

''  Neither  God  nor  man  requires  it  of  you,  Hester.  Dismiss 
it-~-.» 

"  Oh,  hear  me!"  cried  Hester,  in  great  agitation.  "  I  vowed 
to  devote  myself  to  my  Other's  happiness,  when  my  mother 
died;  I  promised  to  plsJce  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  him. 
I  failed.  I  fancied  miserable  things.  I  fancied  he  loved 
Maigaret  better ;  and  that  I  was  not  necessary  to  him;  and  I 
was  too  proud,  too  selfish,  to  tell  him  so :  and  when  he  was 
djiog,  and  commended  Margaret  and  me  to  each  other — ^Oh, 
80  solemnly  I — ^I  am  sure  it  was  in  compassion  to  me — and  I 
shrank  from  it,  even  at  that  moment.  When  we  came  here^ 
and  Margaret  and  I  felt  ourselves  alone  among  strangers,  we 
promised  the  same  confidence  I  vowed  to  my  father.  The 
next  thing  was — perhaps  you  saw  it — I  grew  jealous  of 
Margaret's  having  another  friend,  though  Maria  was  as  ready 
to  be  my  friend  as  hers,  if  I  had  only  been  worthy  of  it.  Up 
to  this  hour — at  this  very  moment,  I  believe  I  am  jealous  of 
Maria — ^and  with  Margaret  before  my  eyes — Margaret,  who 
loves  me  as  her  own  soul,  and  yet  has  never  felt  one  moment's 
jealousy  of  you,  I  am  certain,  if  her  heart  was  known." 

"We  will  rejoice,  then,  in  Margaret's  peace  of  mind,  the 
reif  aj?d  of  her  faith." 

"  Oh,  so  I  do  1  I  bless  God  that  she  is  rewarded,  better 
than  by  me.  But  you  see  how  it  is.  You  see  how  I  poison 
every  one's  life.  I  never  made  anybody  happy !  I  never  shall 
Biake  anyone  happy !" 

"  Let  us  put  the  thought  of  making  happiness  out  of  our 
minds  altogether,"  said  Hope.  *'  I  am  persuaded  that  half  the 
misery  in  the  world  comes  of  straining  afler  happiness." 

"After  our  own,"  said  Hester.  "  I  could  give  up  my  own. 
But  yours !     I  cannot  put  yours  out  of  my  thoughts." 

"  Yes,  you  can;  and  you  will  when  you  give  your  faith  fair 
play.  Why  cannot  you  trust  God  with  my  happiness  as  well 
as  your  own  ?  And  why  cannot  you  trust  me  to  do  without 
happiness,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  well  as  yourself?" 

"  I  know,"  said  Hester,  "  that  you  are  as  willing  to  forego 
all  for  me  as  I  am  for  you ;  but  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  consent 
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to^ii^.  01i)Ed«aitil  xTeverToa  wuliedt6giTeixMieaflo» 
do  wkat  I  afik  Boirl  Gmmeupl  I  slMUanke  ywtwreftclied^ 
Gm  me  up,  Edward  t" 

Bope's  spirit  was  for  one  instaat  wrapped  in  storm.  He 
roQciled  fham.  the  fafenrey,  and  at.  the  momenA  of  recoil  oune 
this  offer  of  release.  One  moment's  thought  of  freedom^  one 
moment*8  thought  of  Maigaret  connailsed  his  aoul ;  but  hefbre 
he  could  speak  the  tempest  had  passed  away.  Hester's  hee^ 
frigiilfulljr  agitated^  waa  upraised :  his  oountenanoe  aeemed 
heaTenl  J  to  her  when  he  siniled  ujpaa  her,  and  replied — 

^  I  will  not.  You  are  mine ;  uid^  as  I  said  befoe^  all  oitr 
iiihires,  all  our  heart-sjckneas,  mnst  bind  us  the  more  to  each 
other." 

"  Then  yon  nmst  sustain  me — yoa  must  caire  me-— yofi 
moftt  do  what  no  one  haa  ever  jet  been  able  to  do.  But  abore 
all,  Edward,  jon  nmst  never,  happen  what  maj,  cast,  me  off.** 

^  That  ifi,  as  yon  aay,  what  no>  ooe  has  ever  been  ablie  to  do^ 
mad.  he,  smiling.  '^  Your  £sther'8  tenderness  waa  greatest  aifc 
the  last;  and  Margaret  lofres  ycm,  you  know,  as  her  own  soiidL 
Let  na  avoid  promisee,  bnt  let  us.  rest  upon  these  trutiu. 
And  now,"  continued  he,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  her,  ajii 
made  his  dumlder  a  resting-place  for  her  throbbdng  head, 
^  I  have  heard  ycmr  though  for  the  fatura  Will  you  hear 
mine?" 

Hester  made  an  efibrt  to  still  her  weeping. 

^<  X  said  just  now,  that  I  belkve  half  the  mdsiery  iit  our  fives 
is  owing  to  straining  atfter  happmesa ;  and  I  think,  toot,  &at 
much  of  our  sin  is  owing  to  our  disturbing  oicraelves  too  muck 
about  our  dutf .  Instead  of  yieldiikg  a  glad  obedience  iarom 
hour  to  hour,  it  is  the  weakness  of  manj  cf  us  to  stretch  far 
fi)rward  into  the  future,  which  is  beyond  our  present  readi, 
and  torment  ourselves  with  apprehensiona  of  OMf  which  we 
^ould  be  ashamed  of  if  &ey  r^ated  te  pain  and  danger.'" 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  prove  to  me.  that  sndu  is  Btywrnknesft!** 
cried  Hester. 

^  I  b^eve  that  it  is.  yours,  and  I  know  that  it  is  my  own, 
my  Hester.  We  must  watch  ova*  one.  aoMther.  TdUb  me,  ia 
it  not  faithless  to  kt  our  hearts,  be  troubled  aJxxot  euof  poasible 
evil  which  we  eajanot,  at  the  moment  of  the  trouble^  prevent  ? 
And  are  we  not  saeiifteing,  what  is,  at  the  time,  of  tha  moat 
importance— one  xeposc:  of  mind,  tlm.  hdiness,  the  reiagmo.  of 
thfthmor?"  ^^ 

^I  know  I  have  defiled  the  he^nesft  of  tiua  Ikmu^'* 
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EMetf  lamaMf.    "  Biot  as  my  thngfati  ^von  tmiftdd[,  was 
it  not  better  to  fl|>eak  ^lem  ?    I  «o«id  not  tnit  flpaak  tiiem.'* 

^  You  cttiBiot  Iwit  do  and  speak  wkiit  is  most  hoQcmcable, 
and  tnte,  toad  genercms,  Hester ;  and  tbait  is  iIms  Teiy  reason 
wlij  I  w<Mild  fain  hare  jdu  trusty  far  the  fubmre  «s  well  «b  Ite 
jHT^sent,  to  the  impidse  ii  the  hour.  Sardy,  love,  the  proba- 
tion of  the  hour  is  enough  for  the  strengdi  of  «v€ry  doe  of  us.*' 

'^  Far,  &r  too  iQTioih  £ar  meJ^ 

*^  At  times,  too  misch  for  alL  WfiBLj  tiben,  what  lutTe  we  Id 
do?  To  rest  ihe  caiie  of  ewih  adaet^n  liappinesB  upon  Him 
wiiose  caro  it  is  4  to  be  xvady  to  do  without  it,  as  we  wouH 
hold  ourselves  ready  to  do  without  this,  or  that,  or  the  other 
comfort,  or  supposed  measis  of  hxpfaness.  Depend  upon  it, 
this  hi^piness  is  too  subde  scad  too  divine  a  thing  for  our 
manageDrant.  We  Jutve  nothing  to  do  with  it  bat  to  enjoy  it 
vlien  it  comes.  Men  say  of  it —  ^  Lo !  it  is  bere  V  — *- '  Lo ! 
^hete  !*«— but  never  ha  man  laid  hold  of  it  wfillk  a  voluntary 
gwp.'' 

"  But  wie  can  banish  it,"  «aid  Hester. 

^  Alas  I  yes  :  and  what  dse  do  we  do  at  tlie  Tery  moment 
when  w«  afflict  onisdves  about  the  Ibtvre?  ^S^eiy  our 
bttsiness  is  to  keep  our  hearts  open  for  it — holy  and  at  peace, 
&om  awament  to  moment,  from  day  to  4ay.** 

'^  And  y^iy  is  it  not  onr  privikge^-^said  at  least  to  be  so— - 
to  look  before  and  after?  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I 
aivajB  tiiink  this  a  privilege.  I  long  soosetimes  to  be  any 
bird  of  the  air,  that  I  migist  Uwe  ibr  ihb  present  moment  alone.**- 

''Let  us  be  £0  &,r  b&ds  of  the  air — free  as  they,  neither 
toSing  mar  spiunzBg  out  anzions  thoughts  for  die  future :  but 
why,  with  aU  iMs,  should  wt  not  xise  our  human  privilege  of 
loolong  he&ae  and  after,  to  enrich  and  ssskctify  the  present? 
Should  we  enjoy  the  wheat-fields  in  June  as  we  do  if  we  knew 
nothing  of  seed-time,  and  liad  never  heard  of  harvest?  And 
bow  sbould  you  and  I  feei  at  l^ds  moment,  sitting  here,  if  we 
had  no  recollection  of  widks  in  slmibberies,  and  no  prospect 
of  a  home,  and  a  iifotime  ito  impend  in  it,  to  »ake  this  moment 
aacred?  JLooik  at  those  ved-breatfts:  shaH  we  change  lots 
wit2ithem?'' 

"No,  no:  let  us  knk  &rward;  but  how?  We  oaai&c^ 
pcosvade  omselves  that  we  are  better  tium  we  are,  for  the  sake 
«r  maidiag  liie  fotvre  bright." 

^Iimsz  tand  thezefore  it  mrwrt  be  God*«  feture,  and  nsft  our 
ovna,  that  we  must  look  forward  to."     niaitizedbvGooQle 
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can  look  fteftoefoUy  before  a^d  after^  when  there  ia  a^.  bright 
lift  and  a  world  of  hopes  lying  behind ;  andnothing  aroo^d 
and  before  them  but  ignomia|r  and  poverlji  or  prisoir^  «r 
torture,  or  deaths  They  can  do  this:; but  not  such  as  I. 
God^A  future  is  enough  for  them — the  tn^mph  of  truth  and 
holiness;  but—." 

**And  I  believe  it  would  be  enough  for  you  in  their 
aituationi  Hester.  I  believe  you  coidd  be  a  martyr  for  opinion. 
Why  cannot  you  and  I  brave  the  suffering  of  our  own  fauks 
as  we  would  meet  sickness  or  bereavement  from  Heaven,  and 
tortore  and  death  from  men?" 

"  Is  this  the  prospect  in  view  of  which  you  marry  me  ?  "   . 

"  It  is  the  prospect  in  view  of  which  all  of  us  are  ever 
living!  s^^ce  we  are  all  fitulty,  and  must  aU  suf^.  But 
marriage  justifies  a  holier  and  happier  anticipation.  Th(e 
faults  of  human  beings  are  temporary  features  of  their 
prospect :  their  virtues  are  the  firm  ground  under  their  fee^, 
and  the  bright  arch  over  their  heads.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

*'  If  so,  how  selfish,  how  imgrateful  have  I  been  in  making 
myself  and  you  so  miserable !     But  I  do  so  fear  myself !" 

'^  Let  us  fear  nothing,  but  give  all  our  care  to  the  day  and 
the  hour.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  true  obedience,  and 
the  true  wisdom.  If  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  right,  nothing 
is  wrong." 

'^  And  I  am  sure,  if  the  temper  of  the  hour  is  wrong, 
nothing  ia  right.     If  one  could  always  remember  this " 

'<If  we  could  always  remember  this,  we  should  perhaps 
find  ourselves  a  little  above  the  angels,  instead  of  being,  like 
the  serene,  the  F^n^lons  of  our  race,  a  little  below  them.  We 
ehall  not  always  remember  it,  love ;  but  we  must  remind  each 
other  as  faithfully  as  may  be." 

"You  must  bring  me  here,  when  I  forget,"  said  Hester. 
"This  spring  will  always  murmur  the  truth  to  me — ^  If 
the  temper  of  the  hour  is  right  nothing  is  wrong.'  How 
wrong  has  my  temper  been  within  this  hour !" 

"  Let  it  pass,  my  Hester.  We  are  all  faiiMess  at  times, 
and  without  the  excuse  of  meek  and  anxious  love.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  moon  casts  that  shadow  ?" 

"  The  dark,  dark  hour  ia  gone,"  said  Hester,  smiling  as  ahe 
looked  up,  and  the  moon  ^one  on  her  fiice.  "  Nothing  ii 
wrong.  Who  would  have  believed,  an  hour  ago,  that  I  should 
now  say  so?"  .  ogtzed  by  Google 
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*'WTieii  ;^'wotdd  hav^  giveh  me  up/*  sadd  Hope,  Mnling. 

"  Oh,  let  tik  forget  it  all !  Let  us  go  Bomewhere  else.  Who 
will  say  thii  is  winter  ?  Is  it  October,  or  *  the  first  mild  day 
of  March  ? '    It  might  be  either." 

*^  There  is  not  a  lAreath  to  chill  us  ;  and  these  leaver— what. 
H  soft  autumn  carpet  they  make!  They  have  no  wintry 
crispness  yet." 

^ere  was  one  inexhaustible  subject  to  which  they  now 
recurred— Mr.  Hope^s  family.  He  told  orer  again,  what 
Hester  was  never  weary  of  hearing,  how  his  sisters  would 
cherish  her,  whenever  circumstances  should  allow  them  to 
meet — ^how  Emily  and  she  woidd  suit  best,  but  how  Anne 
would  look  up  to  her.     As  for  Frank    ■  But  this  repre- 

sentation of  what  Frank  would  say,  and  think,  and  do,  was 
somewhat  checked  and  impaired  by  the  recollection  that 
iVank  was  just  about  this  time  receiving  the  letter  in  which 
Margaret's  superiority  to  Hester  was  pretty  plainly  set  forth. 
Tlie  answer  to  that  letter  would  arrive,  some  time  or  other, 
and  the  anticipated  awkwardness  of  that  circumstance  caused 
some  unpleasant  feelings  at  this  moment,  as  it  had  often  done 
before,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  set  the  matter  right  with  Frank,  as  was  already  done 
with  Emily  and  Anne ;  the  first  letter  might  occasion  some 
difficulty.  Frank  was  passed  over  lightly,  and  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  of  family  welcome  was  occupied  by  Emily  and 
Anne. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  from  their  leaving  the  Spring  before 
the  lovers  reached  home.  They  were  neither  cold  nor  tired ; 
they  were  neither  merry  nor  sad.  The  traces  of  tears  were  on 
Hester's  face ;  but  even  Margaret  was  satisfied  when  she  saw 
her  leaning  on  Edward's  arm,  receiving  the  presents  of  the 
children  where  alone  the  children  would  present  them — ^in  the 
new  house.  There  was  no  fancy  about  die  arrangements,  no 
ceremony  about  the  cake  and  the  ring,  to  which  Hester  did 
not  submit  with  perfect  grace.  Notwithstanding  the  traces  of 
her  tears,  she  had  never  looked  so  beautiful. 

The  same  opinion  was  repeated  the  next  morning  by  all  the 
many  who  saw  her  in  church,  or  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  her, 
in  her  way  to  and  from  it.  No  wedding  was  ever  kept  a 
secret  in  Deerbrook  ;  and  Mr.  Hope's  was  the  one  in  which 
concealment  was  least  of  all  possible.  The  church  was  half- 
MLf  and  the  path  to  the  church-4oor  was  lined  with  gazers. 
Those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  at  hom&4ooked  abroad 
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iraaL  Ifceir  &K>rs;  so  that  all  ireie  gxstififid  nore  or  IStsa. 
ihreiy  «ne  on  Mr.  Gie  j^s  piemises  had  a  hotidigr — iiuslttdiDg 
Miss  Toui^^  though  Mrs.  Bowland  did  not  see  mkj  htr 
children  should  lose  a  day's  inatariMtian,  because  a  distant 
•eoffisia  of  Mr.  Cbey's  vas  manied.  The  mazriage  was  niade 
fiir  t<x>  smeh  Jt  fosB  of  for  her  taste ;  aad  she  -rowed  ihai 
whenever  she  parted  with  her  own  Matilda,  there  fihoiald  be  a 
sanch  greater  refinement  in  the  mode.  £yeij  ooe  else 
afipeaied  satisfied.  The  sun  Axnm  ;  the  bdls  xang ;  and  the 
serronti  drank  the  health  of  the  laide  szid  bnd^mani. 
Maigaret  fiuoeeeded  in  swallowi^  her  teaxs,  and  was,  in  her 
inmost  soal,  thankful  for  Hester  and  liersdf  The  letten  to 
Mr.  Hoipe'«  sisters  tmi.  bi:9iher,  kft  open  for  the  signatures  of 
Edward  and  Eesfeer  Hope,  were  closed  aoMi  despatehed:;  md 
the  news  was  oomnnmicated  to  two  or  three  of  the  IbixilMua' 
nearest  friends  at  BixxadDgham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  agned, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  that  a  wedding  was,  to  ibe  waaej  a  morit 
fiitigioing  a;fiair  for  qixiiet  people  like  theanseives;  iKit  thai 
BOthiBg  could  hacTB  gone  off  bc^jfeer. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

12ASIA  AND  MABGASET. 


Mr.  Hope^s  professional  duties  would  not  permit  him  to  Ik 
long  absent^  eyen  on  such  an  occasion  as  his  weddifig  jcmmej. 
The  young  couple  went  only  to  Oxford,  and  were  to  return  in  a 
wedc.  Mwgaret  thought  that  this  week  never  would  be  OT«r. 
It  was  not  only  that  she  longed  for  res^  in  a  home  cmoe  naoa^ 
and  was  <eageT  to  repose  upon  ha>  new  privilege  of  having  a 
brotSier :  i^  was  also  anxious  about  Hester, — anxious  to  be 
convinced,  by  the  observation  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  ihat  her  sister  was  enjoying  that  peace  of  spirit  which 
reason  seemed  to  dedare  must  be  hers.  It  would  be  diffienlt 
to  determine  how  mu^  Margaret s  attaehaient  to  har  sister 
was  dee^ned  and  strengthened  by  the  inoessant  sc^icitude  ahe 
had  Mi  for  her,  ever  smce  this  attachment  had  grown  oi^  «f 
(he  companionship  of  iheir  childhood.  IShe  oould  scarcely 
remember  the  thne  when  she  had  not  been  in  a  state  c^  ei^er 
hope  or  fear  for  Hester ; — hope  that,  in  some  new  liiimun^ 
stances,  she  would  be  happy  at  last  j  or  dread  lest  these  aew 
^rcumstanoes  should  Ml,  asaM  ^recediag  infiaenceshadfidlad. 


If  Boter  M^lxseiir  leas  candid  and  kss  geDntmatinD  dievMS^ 
har  fister'fr  diKticni  wif^t  hare  giren  vaj  under  the  repeated 
triafai  and  dasappoiafcmeate  h  had  had  to  austain ;  and  tkein 
were  times  whim  Margarefs  patience  kad.  gzrea  waj^  and  ahe 
had  for  a  brkf  wink  widked,  and  almoaft  leoolved,  that  she 
eonld  and  wonEi  regard  with  indiffevoice  the  state  of  mind  dt 
one  wk)  was  not  reasonable,  and  who  seemed  incapable  d 
being  caatented.  But  such  resololaaas  of  indiflerence  dia- 
sohned  heftxre  her  sister's  next  manifestations  of  generosity^  or 
appeab  to  the  fergmness  of  those  abont  her.  Margaret 
always  ended  hy  supposing  herself  the  cause  of  the  ervil  ;  that 
flke  had  been  inconsiderate ;  that  she  could  not  allcmr  suffideotly 
ht  a  sensitzfeness  greater  than  her  own ;  and  aboTS  all,  thait 
die  was  not  fiilly  wosrth}r  of  such  aiection  aa  Hesler's-^not 
sufficient  for  sndia  nnnd  and  heart.  Shehad  looked  forward^ 
with  ardeaxt  expectation  when  she  was  happiest,  saai  with 
vsMj  dread  when  she  was  depressed,  to  the  event  <^  Hester's 
aarriage,  as  that  which  must  decide  whether  she  could  be 
happy,  oir  whedier  her  life  was  to  be  t&ron^boiat  the  scene  of 
CQoiict  that  its  opening  jetas  had  been.  Hester's  connexifin 
was  all  that  she  cmld  lucre  desired,  and  far  beyond  her  ntoiosft 
hopes.  This  brother-in-law  was  one  of  a  thousand — one  whom 
tbe  was  readyto  consider  a  good  angel  sent  to  died  peace  over 
her  sister's  )ahi  and  during  ih»  months  of  her  engagement^ 
she  had  kept  anxiety  at  bay,  and  resigned  heisrif  to  the  delif^ta 
of  gratatade  and  of  sweet  anticipations,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  ^hng  ^at  her  own  responsibskitiNS  sNght  be  considered  at 
an  end.  She  had  ddirered  i&ster's  happineis  orer  into  the 
charge  of  jone  who  would  chei)di  it  better  and  more  snoceasfiiUj 
tfum  dfie  had  done ;  and  she  could  not  but  fisel  the  rriiefc^  the 
fiffiedom  she  had  gsoned :  bat  neil^^  oonikl  she  zepiess  her 
anxiety  to  know,  at  tiie  outset,  whedMr  all  was  indeed  as  wdl 
as  she  had  till  now  undoubtiD^y  supposed  that  it  would  be. 

Margaret's  attachment  to  her  sister  would  hare  been  in 
greater  danger  of  besng  worn  out  but  fisr  the  existenoe  of  a 
doser  sympnAy  between  them  than  aay  one  but  thcnMehres^ 
9sid  peiiH^  Mon-is,  was  nware  oL  Margaret  had  a  strong 
nupicioB  thst^ia  Hester^  plaoe  her  temper  would  hsive  been 
tsactly  what  Hester's  was  in  its  least  happy  c^uoracteiiatioA. 
She  had  tendencies  to  jealousy  ;.  and  if  nottomcarfaid  sek^etndj^ 
and  to  dissatis&ction  with  present  cinmmstances,,  tim  was  in- 
dil)ted  for  tfa]%  she  knew,  to  her  beiEi^  ooeiq»iedwith  liersislery 
ttid  yet  mare  )te»  the  pexp^ttdLwninftDg  held  i^k  betoe  her  < 
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ThkoonfictfengeBoratadiid  Be^ai^^wgpeAtfty^^^Miitgdiei^ 
interfered  in  no  d^prae^wilh  the  l^TCirtooe  ^h^  ^^rtaitted'^lbr^ 
Heiler  ;'«TeTdii»ioMrather  enhanced  Uianimpilired  \iyi^iis6deii 
(KHBtpastion  with  which  the- vegai^ed  her  m^tslrl  ecmflieb  ia& 
BfoSI&aag^,  Every mofreDosnt  of IrritabiU^in  h^self  (and  thS 
wfti  oonseious  of  many)  alarmed  and  humbl^^liel'^'bicilt^  at^ttre' 
same  time,  enabled  her  better  to  make  alioWatMser  fat  *Ber' 
sister  ;  and  every  harsh  word  and  tiotea^oiiable  ^lobd'^'bf 
Hester'a,  by  restoring  her  to  hei^  Adlf-command  •atid  "^timnta^g 
her  tnagnanimilyy  made  her  sensible  that  sh^  dwed  mtibh'  'Of 
her  power  over  herself  to  that  ^irtromstanee  which  kept^h^- 
neeesaity  of  it  pearpetoally  before  her  mitid.  Fot  thef-  sai:^ 
reiaaon  that  men  hate  those trhom  they  ba^e  injttrffd,  Mur^^Ktfet 
l(^ed  with  unusual  fervdor  the^  siisler  with  whdm  she  hsld  %6* 
foit)ean  For  the  same  reason  that  the^'chiMi^,  ^en^  ihb 
a^ffiectioQate  ohildrsny  of  tyvannioal  or  lax  parents,  Icive  lib^H^ 
and  conscientiousness  abovse  all  else,  Mal'gair^  Was  in  pTs^tiS^ 
gientle,  long-suffierxBg^  and  fijrgetftil  of  self.'^  For  the  ^eSBtmb' 
r^son  ihat  the  afflicted  ave  loohed  'upon  b  Jr  the  pure-^ninded  ^ 
sateredj  Margaret  regarded  her -sister  with  a  reverebcfe  whScfr' 
preseorved  her  patience  from '  being  ap6nt,iand  h^r  attAchinent 
imn  waeth[ig  away.  .      ^  «»    •  -^    v..;5 

The  first  letter  £nom  her  brothier  and  sister  had  been  i^pefri^ 
in  great  internal  agitation*  All  was  wetl^  hcfWever. '-'  It'nia^ 
certain  that  all  waa  w^ ;  for,  whik'  Hester  said  hotionisii&ord 
abotttt  being  happy,  she  was  fall  of  thought  fbr  oiAiers.  '  She 
knew^at  Margaret  meant  to  taike  ^bssessioni  of  the  ^rtxer^' 
house^  to  <<go  home/'  a  few  days  befbre  t^  ai^Val  bf  the' 
travellers,  in  etder  to  make  all  ciWffifbrtalblefof  th^m.  HeM^ ' 
begged  that  she  woidd  take  care  to'  b&Well  amused  ^uiin^; 
these,  iew  days.  Perhaps  she  might  induce  Maria 'Toung  t6 
waive  the  ceremcmy  of  being  firsi  invited  by  the  teAl  house- 
keepers^ and  to  spent}  as  much  'time  as  she  cotild  with  her 
frimdu  ^'  Give  my  kind  regaatls  to  Maria,"  daid  the  lette)", 
*^  wad  tell  her  I  like  to  fancy  you  two  passing  ^  long  evening 
by  that  fireside  where  we  all  hope  we  shall  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her."  Six  months  ago  Hester  would  not 
have  spoken  so  freely  and  so  kindly  of  Maria :  she  would  not 
have  so  sanctioned  Margaret's  intimacy  with  her.  All- was 
right,  and  Margaret  was  happy. 

Maria  came,  and,  thanks  to  the  holiday  spirit  of  a  wedding 
week,  for  a  long  day.  DeliciouB  are  the  pleasures  of  those 
whose  appetite  for  them  is  whetted  by  abstinence.     Charming, 


ffppa^.tjti6  cluldieB}  £^  Iromthe  obtenration  of  othtr  guests, 
pa;9^  io;  ^1  ^(ienMtl  luxury,  and  in  siflter-like  conficknoe 
wijii  .$be  irie|\4  Uy  vrhom  she  had  owed  some  of  the  beet 
plf^ii9a|]ies  of  ^. last  year.  Biargaretwae  no  less  happjriit 
^i'^^IgilHS  ^^^f  ^^^  ^  (filing  much  more  of  her  heart  to  her 
th«i  shie  cauld  to  any  one  else  since  Hester  Bucrried-«*>i¥hioh 
now,  at  the, end  of  six  days,  seemed  a  long  tbne  ago. 

^m  You^ig  came  early,  that  she  might  see  the  house,  and 
eve];y thing  in  it,  before  dark ;  and  the  days  were  now  at  their 
s])qirtoBt»  She. did  not  mind  the  fatigue  of  mounting  to  tiie 
Tj^^.toptof  the  bouse.  She  must  see  the  view  from  the 
^i^vJo^of  Morris's  attic.  Yesterday's  fail  c£  snow  had  made 
ti^  ^adows  one  sheet  of  white ;  and  the  imar  looked  bhu^, 
ai^  t^^opdsrseoiewhat  frowning  and  dismal;  but  those  who 
.Wvr  th^.place  so  well  eould  imagine  what  all  this  must  be  m 
summer^;  an/i  Morris  was  assured  that  her  room  was  the 
p]«asantest  in  the  house.  Moriis  curtseyed  and  smiled,  and 
did  not  say  how  cold  and  dreary  a  wide  landscape  appeared 
to  hjfXi  and  how  nstuch  better  she  should  have  liked  to  look 
ou;t,  upon  ^  street,  if  only  Mr.  Hope  had  happened  to  hare 
been  settled  in  Birmingham.  She  pointed  out  to  Maria  how 
good  Misa  Hester  had  been,  in  thinking  about  the  fumishing 
of  this  attic.  She  had  taken  the  trouble  to  have  the  pictures 
o(  Morris's  father  and  mother,  which  had  always  hung 
opj)9dtQ  her  bed  at  Birmingham,  brought  hither,  and  fixed 
up  in  the  same  pla^e.  The  bed-hangings  had  come,  too  t  so 
that,  except  for  its  being  so  much  lighter,  and  the  prospect 
fiam  the  window  so  di&rent,  it  was  almost  like  the  same 
room  she  had  slept  in  for  three^and^twenty  years  before. 
When  Maria  looked  at  ^^the  pictures  "-^silhouettes  taken 
from  shadows  on  the  wall,  with  numerous  little  deformities 
and  disproportions  incident  to  that  method  of  taking  like- 
nesses—she appreciated  Hester's  thoughtfblness ;  though  she 
fully  agreed  in  what  Margaret  said,  that  if  Morris  was  willing 
to  leave  a  place  where  she  had  lived  so  many  years,  for  the 
sake  of  remaining  with  Hester  and  her,  it  was  the  least  they 
could  do  to  make  her  ieel  as  much  at  home  as  possible  in  her 
new  abode. 

Margaret's  own  chamber  was  one  of  the  prettiest  rooms  in 
the  house,  with  its  light  green  paper,  its  French  bed  and  toilet 
at  one  end,  and  the  book-case,  table  and  writing-desk,  foot^ 
stool  9ud  arm-nhair,  at  the  other.  d  g  ed  by  Google 
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^  I  AdQ  vpend  maaj  Ikmits  alcme  lidre  SB  tite  Imglit  fiii^^ 
jBondngSy^  said  Mai^ganet.     '^  Here  t  i&aU.  write  mj  kHns, 
«Bd  «l»dy,  and  think.** 

^  And  nod  vrer  joor  books,  perhaps,*  said  Maria.  **  lltese 
seem  «omlbrtable  vrrang^nente  for  ant  old  or  infirm  peraon ; 
Iprit  I  sbonld  be  «fmid  they  would  sesid  yoa  to  sleep.  Tton 
htne  bad  little  experience  of  being  alone :  do  jou  kntfw  tlie 
strong  tendency  th»t  eolkaiy  people  have  to  napping  ?" 

Mjffgaret  laughed.  She  had  never  slept  in  1^  day-time  in 
lier  life,  exoept  in  iUness.  She  could  not  conceire  of  it,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  person,  full  of  occupation,  with  a  hun&«d 
things  to  tiiink  about,  and  twenty  books  at  a  time  that  die 
wanted  to  read*  She  thoroght  that  regular  daily  solitude  must 
be  the  most  delightful,  the  most  improving  thing  in  the  wox^ 
She  had  always  envied  the  privilege  of  peo|^  wbo  could 
command  solitude ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Ait 
was  going  to  enjoy  it,  and  try  to  profit  by  it. 

**  Tou  began  yesterday,  I  think,"  said  Maria.  ^  How  fid 
yombkeit?" 

**  It  was  no  fair  trial.  I  felt  restless  at  having  the  house  in 
waj  charge ;  and  I  was  blinking  of  Hester  perpetually ;  and 
Iben  I  did  not  know  but  that  some  of  the  Greys  might  come 
in  at  any  moment :  and  besides,  I  was  so  busy  considoing 
wilder  I  was  making  the  most  of  the  precious  hours,  titat  I 
really  did  next  to  nothing  all  day." 

*^  But  you  looked  sadly  tired  at  night.  Miss  Margaret,'*  said 
Morris.  **  I  nev«r  saw  yon  more  fit  for  bed  after  any  party  or 
ball.*' 

'  Maria  smiled.  She  knew  something  of  idie  fatigues,  as  wcH 
as  the  jdeasures,  of  solitude.  Margaret  smiled  too  ;  but  Ae 
said  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  when  the  family  were 
sefttled,  and  when  it  should  have  become  a  habit  to  spend  tiie 
morning  hours  alone ;  and  to  l^is  Maria  fully  agreed. 

Morris  thought  that  people*8  liking  or  not  liking  to  be  akme 
depended  much  on  their  having  easy  or  irksome  thoughts  in 
tiieir  minds.  Margaret  answered  gaily,  that  in  that  case,  she 
was  pretty  sure  of  liking  solitude.  She  was  made  grave  by  a 
sigli  and  a  shake  of  the  head  from  Morris. 

"Morris,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  Margaret,  apprehen- 
Mvdy.  "  Why  do  you  sigh  and  shake  your  head  ?  Why 
should  not  I  have  easy  thoughts  as  ofbCTi  as  I  sit  in  that 
dwdr?" 

"  We  never  know,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear,  bow  lirings  wfll 
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Bd  jok  jemcnkber  Mub  Steirensoiv  that  manied  a 
gBBtlemaa  faBarfaraEij^aU:  tiiong^fe  a  great  deal  o^  and  he  turaed 

out  a  swindler,  and ?" 

Tiie  gxrlti  burst  cmt  &  kxtghmg,  and  Maiia  aflsored  Monii 
tiuit  the  eaidd  aasw«r  ibr  no  wNodeut  of  liiak  kind  happeniag 
nidi  ngavd  to  Mr.  Hope.  Marris  knghed  too,  aad  said  she 
M  not  mcaa  that^  bat  onJj  that  she  sever  saw  anjbnfy 
■wuR:  confident  of  crverytfainff  goin^  right  tiiaa  Miss  StevcuKai 
sod  all  her  &mily ;  »ad  mtMn  a  m<Hxth  after  the  traddiag, 
^bej  were  in  the  deepest  diaftrees.  That  was  what  she  meaaa: 
Vttt  there  were  bhb^  other  ways  of  distress  happening. 

'^'There  is  death,  mj  dears^"  she  sasd.  ^^  Eqnembcr  death, 
Miss  Margaret.'^ 

"Imieedy  Muiris,  I  do,."  said  Maigaaet.  ^J  never  thoog^t 
ao  maeh  of  death  as  I  have  done  sinee  Mr.  Hope's  accident, 
afaen  I  believed  deadi  was  coming  to  make  in  all  miserable ; 
sod  &e  morel  have  smce recoiled  from  it,,  the  ofWner  has  the 
tkn^  Goaae  baok.^' 

^  That  is  aH  ri^it,  mj  dear :  ail  very  nataral.  It  does  not 
seem  naturail  to  undertake  amy  great  new  thing  in  fife,  wiahonl 
gemindiwg  one's  self  of  the  end  that  must  come  to  all  our 
Ungsu  However,  I  trust  m^  master  and  mistress,  and  jtm^ 
feafemaay  a  ha^qp^r  year  to  live." 

^  I  like  tiiose  words,  Marris.  I  like  to  hear  yon  speak  of 
jour  master  aad  mistress,  it  has  snch  a  domestic  sonnd ! 
Boea  it  not  make  one  feel  at  home,  Maria?  Yes,  Moarris, 
there  I  shall  sit,  and  feel  so  at  eaae  I  so  a*  home^  onoe  more  I" 

"  But  there  may  be  other ."      Marris  stopped,  and 

changed  ber  saood.  She  stepped  to  the  eloset,  and  opened 
the  cbor,  to  show  Miss.  Young  the  provisioa  of  shelves  and 
pegs ;  and  pointed  oat  the  part  of  the  room  where  she  had 
hoped  there  '^roald.  be  a  sod^  She  should  have  hked  that 
Miss  Margaret  sfaoohl  hare  had  a  sojBs  to  lie  dofwn  on  wheat 
afae  pleased.  It  seemed  to  her  the  only  thing  wanting. 
Margaret  gaily  declared  that  nolhi^  was  wanting.  She  had 
never  seen  a  room  more  entirely  to>  her  taste^  though  she  had 
inhabited  some  that  were  grander. 

By  the  time  the  hftle  l^akfiisl^roam  had  been  dul^  visited, 
and  it  had  been  explained  that  the  other  small  parlour  must 
Beoeesarily  be  kept  fer  a  waiting-room  for  Mr.  Hope^a  patients, 
and  tile  yom^  ladiea  had  returned  to  the  drawingnroofa,  Maria 
was  in  fiiH  flow  of  syanpathy  with  the  houseke^iag  iatefesEti 
and  ideas  idnch  occaraecty  oar  radier  amased,  htr  oompamm 
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Vf6Aim'  do  inevitebljr  icffe  tionaekeepbig^  fffiless^edttefttfciid!  or 
other  knpedime&tt  interlSMre  iwitli  their  natnnil  lairfces*  House- 
hold management  b  to  them  the  olajeet  of  liheir  talents,  the 
subject  of  their  interests,  the  vehicle  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
the  medium  through  which  their  afieetions  tite  maniiested,  and 
much  of  their  benevolence  gratified.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  tliere  is  no  good  quality  of  a  woman's  heart  and  mind 
whieh  is  not  neceestory  to  perfect  housekeepings  it  fi^ows  that 
there  is  no  power  of  the  mind  cat  affection  of  l^e  heart  which 
may  not  be  gratified  in  the  course  of  its  discharge.  As 
Margaret  and  her  guest  enjoyed  tlieir  pheasant,  their  table 
drawn  close  to  the  sofii  and  the  fire,  that  Maria  might  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  moving,  their  talk  was  of  tradespeople,  of 
shopping  at  Deerbrook,  and  the  market  at  Birmingham ;  of 
the  kitchen  ai^d  store*room,  and  the  winter  and  suminer 
arrangements  of  the  table.  The  foot-boy,  whom  Margaret 
was  teaching  to  wait,  oflen  forgot  his  function,  and  stood  still 
to  listen,  and  at  last  left  the  room  deeply  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  instructor  and  her  guest.  When  the  dinner  and 
ihe  wine  were  gone,  they  sang,  they  gossiped,  they  quizzed. 
The  Greys  were  sacred,  of  course  ;  but  many  an  anecdote 
came  out,  told  honestly  and  with  good-nature,  of  dear  old 
Mrs.  Enderby,  and  her  talent  for  being  pleased;  of  Mrs.  Bow- 
land's  transactions  abroad  and  at  home-^all  regulated  by  ike 
principle  of  eclipsing  the  Greys ;  said  of  Mrs.  Howell's  and 
Miss  Miskin's  fine  sentiments,  and  extraordinary  pieces  of 
news.  Margaret  produced  some  of  her  brother-in-law's  out- 
lines, which  she  had  picked  up  and  preserved— sketches  of  the 
children,  in  the  oddest  attitudes  of  children— of  Dr.  Levitt, 
resting  his  book  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  as  he  read  in  his 
study-chair— of  Mrs.  Plumstead,  exasperated  by  the  arrival  of 
an  illegible  letter— of  almost  every  oddity  in  the  place.  Then 
out  came  the  pencils,  and  the  girls  supplied  omissions.  They 
sketched  Mr.  Hope  himself,  listening  to  an  old  woman's  theory 
of  her  own  case;  they  sketched  each  other.  Mr.  Enderby 
was  almost  the  only  person  omitted  altogether,  in  conversation 
and  on  paper. 

''Where  can  I  have  hidden  my  work-bag?"  asked  Maria, 
after  tea. 

''  You  laid  it  beside  you,  and  I  put  it  away,"  said  Margaret. 
"  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  could  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
without  the  feel  of  your  thimble.  You  shall  have  it  again 
now,  for  you  never  once  asked  for  it  between  dinner  and  tea.** 
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m7  ot]llai^>er  I  •baU  aoI  idnlT^  liooom  juji  mtet  in  my  fixst 
0fi^  ; .  ;We  ooa  iialfc  as  wdl  yrDrUng  as  idle."  , . 

'^iQaiiiiat I fae^ you?  Ouraffaks acre aU in aueh drcadfiiUy 
perfect)  order,  thai;  I  hare  nol  a  atitch  of  work  to  do.  I. see  a 
.hole  m  yomr  gk>ye :  t lets  me  mend  if 
.;  ;<^  !Do;  ^nd  when  yx»u  hare  done  that,  there  it  the  other. 
Two  years  hence»  how  you  will  wonder  that  there  ever  waa  a 
timewhenyouhadnotastitohofworkinthehoiisel  Wedding 
'(dothes  Jast  aliont  two  years,  and  then,  they  all  wear  oujt  to- 
other* I  wish  you  joy  of  the  work  yon  will  hare  to  do  then 
'^t-if  nothing  should  come  between  you  and  it." 

,^f  What  should  come  between  us  and  it?"  said  Margaret, 
struek  by  the  tone  in  which  Maria  spoke  the  last  words. 
^f.Ai«  you  following  Moiris's  lead?  Are  yoa  going  to  say,-*— 
<  Bemetnber  death.  Miss  Maig^ret  ?' " 

,''Oh)  no ;  but  there  axe  other  things  which  happen  S9me- 
times  besides  death.  I  bog  your  pardon,  Margai«t,  if  I  am 
impertinent  "  , 

''  How  should  you  bet  imp^tinent  ?  You,  the  most  intimate 
friend  but  one  that  I  have  in  the  world  1  You  mean  marriage, 
tof  oourse;  that  I  may  marry  within  these  same  two  years? 
Any  woB  may  naturally  say  so,  I  suppose,  to  a  girl  whose 
sister  is  just  married :  and  in  another  person^s  case  it  would 
seem  to  me  probable  aiough :  but  I  assure  you^  Maria,  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  it  was  at  all  l&ely  that  I  should  marry." 

^'  I  quite  believe  you,  Margaret.  I  have  no  doid>t  you  feel 
so,  and  that  you  will  feel  so  till  ».  But,  dear, you  may  one 
day  find  yourself  feeling  very  differently  without  a  moment's 
warning ;  and  that  day  may  happen  within  two  years.  Such 
things  have  been  known." 

**  If  there  was  any  one  ■  "  said  Margaret,  simply — ^**  if 
I  had  ever  seen  any  one  for  whom  I  could  fancy  myself 
feeling  as  Hester  did  — -" 

<*  If  there  was  anyone!" — ^repeated  Maria,  looking  up  in 
some  surprise.  '^My  dear  Margaret,  do  you  mean  to  say 
there  is  no  one?"      < 

*^  Yes,  I  do  ;  I  think  so.  I  know  what  you  mean,  Maria. 
I  understand  your  face  and  your  voice.  But  I  do  think  it  is 
very  hard  that  one  cannot  enjoy  a  pleasant  friendship  with 
anybody  without  seeing  people  on  the  watch  for  something 
more.  It  is  so  very  pain&l  to  have  siich  ideas  put  into  one's 
mind,  to  spoil  all  one's  intercourse^— to  throw  restraint  over  i* 
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«-4o  di&ntp  seUniiaeas  uritk  it!'  It  k  aa  vr(H%  tx>  interfere 
hetwecft  ^oie  who  migbl  aadi  voaM  be  tke  moit  Ofeful  ted 
delightful  companions  to  eack  other,  ^without  "kamsag  a  thoi^g^ 
whidb  need  put  ooastnunt  between  them  I  Tho8»  who  so 
inlerfere  h«vB  a  great  deal  to  answer  f^.  They  do  not  know 
what  mischief  they  may  be  douig — what  paasi  they  may  be 
giving  while  they  are  gossipi&g,  aad  making  vemaiks  to  one 
another  about  what  they  know  nothing  aft  aJl  about.  I  have 
no  patience  witilk  mieh  meddling  1*^ 

'*  So  I  pevceive,  indeed,**  xe^LLed  Maria,  somewhat  aBtnsed. 
^  But,  Mugaret,  yon  ha.ve  been  enlarging  a  good  deal  on  what 
I  said.  Not  a  syllabte  wa»  spoken  about  any  remarks,  any 
observations:  between  any  people ;  or  even  about  reiference  to 
any  partieuhur  person.  I  alone  must  be  subject  to  a&  this 
displeasure^  and  even  I  did  not  throw  e«t  a  single  hinl^  about 
any  friend  of  yours." 

-  ''  No,  jou  did  not ;  that  is  aXL  very  true,"  said  Msugaret, 
blushing :  '^but  neild!ier  was  I  vexed  with  ycftBt ; — at  leasts  not 
so  much  as  with  some  others.     I  was  hasty." 

**You  were,  indeed,'**  said  Maria,  laughing.  "I  never 
witnessed  such  an  outburst  from  you  before." 

*'  And  yod  ^b&Yk  not  see  suieh  another ;  but  I  was  answering, 
less  what  you  said  than  what  I  have  reason  to  suppose  is  in 
the  minds  of  sevend  other  people." 

"In  their  minds?  They  have  not  told  you  their  thoughts, 
then.  And  sweretl  other  pec^le,  too!  Why,  Margaret,  I 
really  ^ink  it  is  not  very  reasonable  in  you  to  find  fault  with 
others  for  thinking  something  which  they  haTe  not  troubled 
you  to  listen  to,  and  which  is  so  natural,  that  it  has  struck 
*  seversd'*  of  them.  Surely,  Margaret,  you  must  be  a  little, 
just  a  very  little,  touchy  upon  the  matter." 

**  Towhy !     What  shouM  make  me  touchy?" 

*' Ay,  what?" 

'<I  do  assure  you,  Maria,  nothing  whatever  has  passed 
between  that  person  and  me  which  has  anything  more  than 

the  commonest No,  I  will  not  say  the  commonest  frigid- 

ship,  because  I  believe  ours  is  a  very  warm  and  intimate 
Mendship ;  but  indeed  it  is  nothing  more.  You  may  be  sure 
that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  said  a  word 
Upon  l3ie  whole  matter,,  even  to  you ;  and  I  wouM  not  kaTe 
allowed  even  you  to  i^ak  ten  woirds  t»  me  about  it.  Are 
you  satisfied  now?"  -        i 

«I  am  satisfied  that  you  say  what  jm  think^^S^^ 


**€k,  ISom  j  irksd  a  sig^  <  Sf  jou  imw  m  objooliaBiy  I 
Aonld  like  to  know  the  meaning  ^  that  ag^^ 

^'  I  was  4lii]ikiEDg  df  *  tke  oourae  of  trae  love.' " 

^ Bii^  not  liiat  it  'neeer  does  nm  amcNBth.*  Tkat  n  adt 
true.    Witneas  Horter't.'' 

"Dear  Maigavct,  be  not  prearanrptvdiia  1  Cbnnder  li«w 
esify  tJie  dajis  (^tiiat  love  are  yet** 

''  And  that  knre  in  tliesr  oaae  haa  onlj  jast  lei|>6d  out  of  the 
^MUktaki,  and  ean  hardly  be  said  to  hasro  begun  its  comae. 
Weill  may  Heayen  sm^  on  it!  But  tell  me  about  that 
oouise  of  loire  which  made  you  sigh  as  you  did  just  nowJ" 

^  What  can  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  And  yet,  you  shall  know, 
if  you  like,  how  it  appears  to  me.'^ 

"Oh,  teU  me  1  I  shall  see  whether  yom  woukL  have  under- 
stood Hester's  oase," 

"  The  first  strange  thing  is,  that  every  woman  aippioax^ea 
this  crisis  of  her  Hfe  as  imawaTes  as  if  she  yrere  the  first  that 
era-  loved." 

'*  And  yet  all  gibrb  aare  farought  up  to  think  of  marriage  as 
ilmost  the  only  'evenft  in  life.  'Hiexr  minds  are  stu£^  widi 
thoughts  of  it  ahnost  before  they  have  had  time  to  gain  any 
other  ideas.'' 

"Merely  as  means  to  ends  low  enough  for  their  oompre* 
^sion.  It  is  aot  marriage — wonderful,  holy,  mysterioua 
mania^e — that  their  minds  are  iull  of,  bot  connection  with 
BOQiebody  or  something  which  will  give  them  money,  and  ease^ 
and  station,  and  indejEodence  of  their  iwrents.  Hiis  has 
nothing  to  do  with  love.  I  was  speaking  of  love— the  grand 
influence  of  a  woman's  life,  but  whose  name  is  a  mere  em|tty 
sound  to  fa^  till  it  becomes,  suddenly,  secretly,  a  v^ee  which 
shakes  her  being  to  the  very  centre  —  more  awful,  moi« 
tremendous,  than  the  crack  of  doom." 

"But  why?    Why  so  tremendous?* 

"From  the  stru^le  which  it  calls  upon  her  to  endure, 
sSently  and  alone  ;-*~from  the  agony  of  a  change  of  existence 
which  must  be  wrought  without  any  ^e  pepoeivmg  it. 
Depend  upon  it,  Margaret,  there  is  nothing  in  death  to  com- 
pare with  this  change  ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  in  entrance 
upon  another  state  which  can  transcend  the  experience  I 
speak  of.  Our  powers  can  but  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Omr 
bei^  can  bat  be  strained  till  not  another  effort  can  be  made. 
This  is  all  that  we  can  conceive  to  happen  in  death ;  and  it 
h«pp6D3  in  love,  widi  the  additional  burden  <^  feaiM  secresyv 
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One  may  lie  down  and  await  death,  with  sympathy  about  one 
to  the  last,  thongh  the  passage  hence  must  be  solitary ;  and  it 
would  be  a  smsJl  trouble  if  all  the  world  looked  on  to  see  the 
parting  of  soul  and  body :  but  that  other  passage  into  a  new 
state,  diat  other  process  of  becoming  a  new  creature,  must  go 
on  in  the  darkness  of  the  spirit,  while  the  body  is  up  and 
abroad,  and  no  one  must  know  what  is  passi];ig  within.  The 
spirit's  leap  from  heaven  to  hell  must  be  made  while  the 
smile  is  on  the  lips,  and  light  words  are  upon  the  tongue. 
The  straggles  of  shame,  the  pangs  of  despair,  must  be  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  prison-house.  Every  groan  must  be 
stifled  before  it  is  heard:  and  as  for  tears-^they  are  a  solace 
too  gentle  for  the  case.     The  agony  is  too  strong  for  tears.** 

"  Is  this  true  love  ?"  asked  Margaret,  in  agitation. 

'^  This  is  true  love  ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it  As  for  what 
follows '* 

"  But  is  this  what  every  woman  has  to  undergo  ?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  every  woman  knows  what  love  really 
is?  No;  not  even  every  unmarried  woman.  There  are 
some  among  them,  though  I  believe  but  few,  who  know 
nothing  of  what  love  is  ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  a  mul- 
titude of  wives  who  have  experienced  liking,  preference, 
affection,  and  taken  it  for  love ;  and  who  reach  &eir  life's  end 
without  being  aware  that  they  have  never  loved.  There  axe 
also,  I  trust,  a  multitude  of  wives  who  have  really  loved,  mod 
who  have  reaped  the  best  fruits  of  it  in  regeneration  of  souL** 

"  But  how  dreadful  is  the  process,  if  it  be  as  you  say !" 

'<  I  said  I  had  alluded  to  only  a  part  of  it.  As  for  wh^ 
follows,  according  as  it  is  prosperous  or  unretumed  love, 
heaven  ensues  upon  this  purgatory,  or  one  may  attain  a 
middle  region,  somewhat  dun,  but  serene.  Tou  wish  me'to 
be  plainer?" 

"  I  wish  to  hear  all  you  think — ^all  you  know.  But  do  not 
let  us  go  on  with  it  if  it  makes  you  sigh  so.** 

'<  Wliat  woman  ever  spoke  of  love  without  sighing  ?**  said 
Maria,  with  a  smile.  "  You  signed  yourself,  just  now.** 
'  ^^  I  was  thinking  of  Hester,  I  believe.  How  strange,  if  this 
p]:pcess  really  awaits  women — ^if  it  is  a  region  through  whi^ 
their  path  of  life  must  stretch — and  no  one  gives  warning,  or 
preparation,  or  help  J  ** 

"It  is  not  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  it  seems.  Every 
mother  and  friend  hopes  that  no  one  else  has  suffered  as  she 
did—that  her  particular  chaise  may  escape  entiielyy  or  get 
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off  more  easily.  7^0  theie  is  the  shame  of  oonfesrion 
which  is  involved ;  some  condude,  at  a  distance  of  time,  that 
thej  must  have  exsggerated  their  own  sufferings,  or  have  been 
singularly  rebellious  and  unreasonable*  Some  lose  the  sense 
of  ^e  anguish  in  the  subsequent  happiness ;  and  there  toe  not 
a  few  who,  from  constitation  of  mind,  forget  altogether  *  the 
tilings  that  are  behind.'  When  you  remember,  too,  that  it  is 
the  law  of  nature  and  providence  that  each  should  bear  his 
and  her  own  ,burden,  and  that  no  warning  would  be  of  any 
avail,  it  seems  no  longer  so  strange  that  wlule  girls  hear  end- 
lessly of  marriage,  they  are  kept  wholly  in  the  dark  about  loTe.** 

"  Would  warning  really  be  of  no  avail  ?" 

*^  Of  no  more  avail  than  warning  to  a  pilgrim  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert  that  he  will  suffer  £rom  thirst,  and  be  deluded 
by  the  mirage,  before  he  gets  into  green  fields  again.  He  has 
no  longer  the  choice  whe&er  to  be  a  pilgrim  in  the  desert  or 
to  stay  at  home.  No  one  of  us  has  the  choice  to  be  or  not 
to  be ;  and  we  must  go  through  with  our  experience,  under 
its  natural  conditiona." 

<^ '  To  be  or  not  to  be,' "  said  Margaret,  with  a  grave  smile. 
'*  You  remind  one  that  the  choice  of  suicide  remains:  and  I 

almost  wonder Surely  suicide  has  been  committed  from 

dread  of  lighter  woes  than  you  have  described." 

^^  I  believe  so :  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  dread.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  before  wo  are 
aware.     And  then " 

"  Ay,  and  then—" 

*^  He,  who  af^ints  the  struggles  of  the  spirit,  supplies  aids 
and  supports.  I  fully  believe  that  this  time  of  conflict  is  that 
in  which  religion  first  becomes  to  many  the  reality  for  which 
they  ever  afterwards  live.  It  may  have  been  hitherto  a  name, 
a  fancy,  a  dim  abstraction,  or  an  intermitting  though  bright 
influence :  and  it  may  yet  be  resorted  to  merely  as  a  refdge 
for  the  spirit  which  can  find  no  other.  But  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  may  now  be  found  to  be  a  wonderful 
reality ;  not  only  a  potent  charm  in  sorrow,  but  the  life  of  our 
life.  This  is  with  many  the  reason  why,  and  the  mode  in 
whieh,  the  conflict  is  endured  to  the  end." 

'<  But  the  beginning,"  said  Margaret ;  '<  what  can  be  the 
b^inning  of  this  wonderful  experience  ?  " 

<^  The  same  with  that  of  all  the  most  serious  of  our  expe- 
riences— ^levity,  unconsciousness,  confidence.  Upon  what 
subject  in  l^e  world  is  there  a  greater  accumulation  of  jokes 
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Wfm  lo^fv  mod  marmge ;  and  upon  what  sij/tje^  sre 
jobes  BO  indefadgablj  csuncnt  ?  A  girl  lai^b^  at  her  tsom- 
ftmaoLOOBf  and  blushes  or  pouts  £oat  hentM^  as  girls  hare  done 
'§at  thcmsutds  of  years  before  her.  She  finder,  by  d^rees, 
new,  and  sweet,  and  eicrrated  ideas  of  firiendi^ip  steiling  then: 
•way  into  her  mind,  and  she  lainentxi  and^mmders  that  the 
xange  of  friendship  is  not  "wider — ^that  its  aetion  is  not  fteer — 
that  girJa  wxy  not  enjoy  intiniate  ^ea^hip  with  the  com- 
panioQS  ef  their  brothers,  as  well  as  with  their  own.  There 
is  a  quick  and  strong  resentment  at  any  one  who  sizdles  at,  or 
^qi^ecahites  nposi,  or  eren  observes  the  exiatenoe  of  snA  a 
friendship." 

.  *^€^,  Maria!"  exdaimed  Margaret,  throwing  down  her 
twork,  and  coveriiig  her  face  with  her  hands. 
.  *^  This  goes  on  for  a  while,"  proceeded  Maria,  as  if  site  did 
not  observe  her  companion,  ^'this  goes  on  ibr  a  wh3e, 
IDSOothly,  innocently,  serenely.  Mankind  are  th^ii  trne  and 
ttobk^  the  world  is  passing  fair,  and  God  is  tender  and  boon- 
tiftd.  JlH  evil  is  seen  to  be  tending  to  good ;  all  tears  are 
meant  to  be  wiped  away ;  the  gloom  of  ihe  gloomy  is  faithless  ; 
Tirtoe  is  easy  and  charming  ;  and  ^e  vice  of  the  vicion?  is 
Wiacconntable.  Thns  doesyonng  life  glide  on  for  a  time. 
Then  there  conies  a  day — it  is  o^n  a  mystery  why  it  shonld 
be  that  day  of  all  days — when  the  innocent,  and  gay,  and 
confident  yonng  creature  finds  herself  in  sudden  trouble. 
The  film  on  which  she  lightly  trod  has  burst  and  she  is  in 
an  abyss.  It  seems  a  mere  trifle  that  plunged  her  there.  Her 
fti&ad  did  not  come  when  she  looked  for  him,  or  he  is  gone 
aomewhere,  oar  he  has  said  something  that  she  did  not  expect. 
SoiDie  such  trifie  reveals  to  her  that  she  depends  wholly  irpc^ 
him — that  ^e  has  for  long  been  living  only  for  him,  and  on 
the  unconscious  conclusion  that  he  has  been  living  only  for 
her.  At  the  inu^e  of  his  dwelling  anywhere  but  by  her 
side,  of  his  barring  any  interest  apart  from  hers,  the  ttniverse 
is,  in  a  moment,  ahrooded  in  gloom.  Her  heart  is  sick,  aaEid 
^er e  is  no  rest  for  it,  for  her  self-respeet  is  gone.  She  has 
been  reared  in  a  maidenly  pride,  and  an  innocent  confidence: 
her  confidence  is  wholly  broken  down ;  her  pride  is  wounded 
jind  the  agony  of  the  woxmd  is  intolerable.  We  are  wont 
to  say,  Margaret,  that  everything  is  ^durable  btrt  a  sense  of 
guHt.  }f  there  be  an  exception,  this  is  it^  This  wounding 
^  the  sfdrit  ought  not  perhaps  to>  be,  but  it  is  very  h^e  ttie 
sting  of  juilt ;  and  a  *  wounded  spirit  whs  omat  bearV^ 
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'^  Bav  is  it  hoTs»^^m  umay  as  ase  tks  niftiiwa^  avd  of  & 

filais  usnalljr  iibonght  «o  weak  ?  " 

^  Tkali  is  «  BoislHiJDe.  Theot  ia  not  on  earth  >  being  Btramg/n 
4liaQ  a  wofiuta  ia  tbe  coooealment  of  lier  love.  Tlie  toldier  as 
eaUed  bsBre  who  6boerfUi|r  bean  about  the  pain  cf  a  Jaoecar- 
tkm  to  bis  ^dying  day ;  and  crimifialBy  yrko^  after  jean  ef 
flitn^lglfi,  tmbosom  tbemselFes  of  their  aecret,  give  tnuendooB 
accounts  of  the  sufferings  oif  those  jean;  bat  I  qaestion 
wbetber  a  wcaasiix  'vrhoeo  existenee  baa  beoi  bmdeiied  with 
an  unrequited  love,  will  not  have  to  unfold  in  ihe  next  woiid 
a  nose  biirrowing  tale  than  eitber  of  these." 

^  It  oiigbt  not  to  be  so." 

"  It  ought  not,  where  there  is  no  guilt.  But  bow  noble  is 
tooh  power  of  self*restraint  I  Tbou^  the  principie  of  societj 
Baaj  be  to  cultivate  our  pride  to  excess,  what  Ibrtutude  grows 
out  of  it]  There  are  no  bounda  to  the  borrory  disgust,  and 
aatonishment  expressed  when  a  woman  owns  ber  love  to  ite 
object  unasked — eyen  urges  it  \xpaa  him ;  but  I  adknowledge 
mj  sauipnse  to  be  the  other  way — ^tbat  the  cases  are  so  race. 
Yet,  ^EUQcying  the  case  one's  own        ■" 

"  Oh,  dreadful  1"  cried  Margaret. 

'^  No  woman  can  endure  the  bare  thought  of  the  case  being 
her  own ;  and  ibis  proves  thie  etroi^  natural  and  educational 
restzaint  under  which  we  ail  lie :  \mt  I  must  think  that  the 
f£e<]^aeiit  m^  patient  endurance  proves  a  strength  of  soxd,  a 
vigcHir  of  moral  power,  which  ought  to  console  and  animate 
us  in  the  depth  of  our  abasement,  if  we  could  but  recall  it 
tbea  when  we  want  support  and  solace  mosL" 

^<It  can  be  little  estimated  —  Httle  understood,"  asni 
Margaret, ''  or  it  would  not  be  ported  wilb  as  it  is." 

<<  Do  not  let  us  i^oak  of  that,  Margaret.  You  talk  of  mj 
philosophy  soiDietisQes ;  I  own  that  that  part  o£  the  subject  is 
too  miiieh  £ot  any  philosophy  I  have." 

^<  I  see  nothing  philosophical,"  said  Margaret,  ^^  ia  making 
light  of  the  deepest  cruelty  and  treac^&ery  which  is  transacted 
under  the  sun.  A  man  who  trifles  with  sueh  affections, 
and  abuses  mack  moral  pj^wer,  and  cbUs  bis  cruelty  Hirta* 
tion ^" 

^'  lb  jsacb  an  one  as  we  will  not  speak  of  now.  Well  1  it 
OUiUPt  be  bflt  thai  good — looml  and  intellectoal  good — Bxast 
issue  from  such  exercise  and  discipline  as  this ;  and  sttdii 
good  does  issue  ofben,  perhapa  geaeraify.  Thene  aro  sad 
tales  SBing  and  told  every  wbereaf  bosas  erased,  and  graves 
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dug  by  hopeless  love :  and  I  fear  that  many  more  sink  down 
into  disease  and  death  from  this  cause,  than  are  at  all  sus- 
pected to  be  its  victims :  but  not  a  few  find  themselves  lifted 
up  fix)m  their  abyss,  and  set  free  from  their  bondage  of  pride 
and  humiliation.  They  marry  their  loves  and  stand  amazed 
at  their  own  bliss,  and  are  truly  the  happiest  people  upon 
earth,  and  in  the  broad  road  to  be  the  wisest.  In  my  bdlef, 
the  happiest  are  ever  so.'' 

'^  Bless  you  for  that,  for  Hester's  sake  1  And  what  of  those 
who  are  not  thus  released?" 

'*  They  get  out  of  the  abyss  too ;  but  they  have  to  struggle 
out  alone.  Their  condition  must  depend  much  on  what  they 
were  before  the  conflict  befell  them.  Some  are  soured,  and 
live  restlessly.  Some  are  weak,  and  come  out  worldly,  and 
sacrifice  themselves,  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  for  low  objects. 
Some  strive  to  forget,  and  to  become  as  like  as  possible  to 
what  they  were  before ;  and  of  this  order  are  many  of  the 
women  whom  we  meet,  whose  minds  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
and  incurable  infancy.  It  is  difiicult  to  see  the  purpose  of 
their  sufiering,  from  any  efiects  it  appears  to  have  produced : 
but  then  there  is  the  hope  that  their  griefs  were  not  of  the 
deepest." 

"  And  what  of  those  whose  griefs  are  of  the  deepest  ?" 

^'  They  rise  the  highest  above  them.  Some  of  these  must 
be  content  with  having  learned  more  or  less  of  what  life  is, 
and  of  what  it  is  for,  and  with  reconciling  themselves  to  its 
objects  and  conditions. 

"  In  short,  with  being  philosophical,"  said  Margaret,  with  aii 
inquiring  and  affectionate  glance  at  her  friend. 

"With  being  philosophical,"  Maria,  smilingly  agreed. 
^*  Others,  of  a  happier  nature,  to  whom  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion come  as  one,  and  are  welcomed  by  energies  not  wholly 
destroyed,  and  afiections  not  altogether  crushed,  are  strong  in 
the  new  strength  which  they  have  found,  with  hearts  as  wide 
as  the  universe,  and  spirits  the  gayest  of  the  gay." 

"  You  never  told  me  anything  of  all  this  before,"  said  Mar- 
garet ;  "  yet  it  is  plain  that  you  must  have  thought  much 
about  it — that  it  must  have  been  long  in  your  mind." 

"  It  has ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  that  you  may  share  what  I 
have  learned,  instead  of  going  without  tiie  knowledge,  or,  alas ! 
gathering  it  up  for  yourself." 

"  Oh,  then,  it  is  so— it  is  from  your  own " 

"  It  is  from  my  own  experience  that  I  speak,"  said  Maria^ 
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without  looking  up.  "  And  now,  there  is  some  one  in  the 
world  who  knows  it  beside  myself." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not — I  hope  you  never  will  repent  having 
told  me,"  said  Margaret,  rising  and  taking  her  seat  on  the  sofa, 
beside  her  friend. 

"  I  do  not,  and  I  shall  not  repent,"  said  Maria.  "  You  are 
faithful :  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  have  sympathy — to 
be  able  to  speak  sometimes,  instead  of  having  to  deny  and 
repress  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  But  I  can  tell  you  no  more 
— ^not  one  word." 

"  Do  not.  Only  show  me  how  I  can  comfort — how  I  can 
gratify  you." 

"  I  need  no  special  comfort  now,"  said  Maria,  smiling.  "  I 
haoe  sometimes  grievously  wanted  a  fnend  to  love  and  speak 
with — and  if  I  could,  to  serve.  Now  I  have  a  friend."  And 
the  look  with  which  she  gazed  at  her  companion  brought  the 
tears  into  Margaret's  eyes. 

^^  C!ome,  let  us  speak  of  something  else,"  said  Maria,  cheer* 
fully.  "  When  do  you  expect  your  friend,  Mr.  Enderby,  at 
Deerbrook  again  ?  "  • 

^^  His  sister  says  nobody  knows  ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  can 
tell  himself.     You  know  he  does  not  live  at  Deerbrook." 

'<  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  his  last  visit  was  such  a  long 
one——" 

''  Six  days,"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 

'^  Ah !  I  did  not  mean  his  last  week's  appearance,  or  any  of 
his  pop  visits.  I  was  thinking  of  his  summer  visitation.  It 
was  so  long,  that  some  people  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
resident." 

"  If  his  mother  does  not  grow  much  better  soon,  we  shall 
see  Mm  again,"  said  Margaret.  ''  It  is  always  her  illness  that 
brings  him. — ^Do  you  not  believe  me,  Maria  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  as  before,  that  you  say  what  you  think.  Whether 
you  are  mistaken  is  another  question,  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  answer." 

"  I  hope,  Maria,  that  as  you  have  placed  so  much  confidence 
in  me,  you  will  not  stop  short  at  the  very  point  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  me." 

"I  will  not,  dear.  What  I  think  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Enderby,  in  relation  to  you,  is,  that  some  of  your  friends 
believe  that  you  are  the  cause  of  his  stay  having  been  so  long 
in  the  summer,  and  of  his  coming  so  often  since.  1 1  know  no 
more  than  this.     How  should  1  ?  "  ^^' ''  ^oogie 
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^  Then  I  will  tell  joa  aom^hing  more,  ikat  I  miglit  m  'Ml 
have  mentioned  before.  THieii  Mis.  itowla&d  had  an  vAem 
that  Mr.  Enderbj  might  think  of  Hester,  she  told  Hester — 
that  miserable  day  in  Dingle&rd  woods — that  his  &mily 
expected  he  would  soon  marry  a  young  lady  of  fianily  and 
finrtime,  who  was  a  gieat  faTomite  with  tdl  his  connections.*' 

"  Who  may  this  young  lady  be  ?" 

^<  Oh,  she  did  not  say  ;  some  one  too  high  for  our  acqiuunt* 
anoe,  if  we  are  to  l^lieme  what  MiB.  Rowland  declared.'* 

"  And  do  you  believe  it  ?" 

«Why .     Do  you?*' 

"  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Rowland  may  believe  it  herself ;  bat  she 
may  be  mistaken." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  Hester  said,"  obserrcd  Dklargaret, 
eagerly.  ^'  And  that  was  more  than  five  months  ago,  and  we 
have  not  heard  a  syllable  of  the  matter  since.** 

'^  And  so  intimate  a  friendship  as  yours  and  Mr.  Enderby  s 
is,"  said  Maria,  smiling, — "  it  is  scaroely  probable  that  his 
mind  should  be  full  of  such  an  ajSair,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  conceal  it  so  perfectly  from  you." 

**  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Margaret,  ingenuously. 
"  You  cannot  imagine  how  strange  it  is  to  see  Mrs.  Grey  and 
others  taking  for  granted  that  he  is  free,  when  Hester  and  I 
could  tell  them  in  a  moment  what  Mrs.  Eowland  said.  Bui  if 
you  think  Mrs.  Eowland  is  all  wrong,  what  do  you  reaUy 
Suppose  about  his  coming  so  much  to  Deerbrook  ? " 

.  "  I  have  little  doubt  that  th(.««  friends  of  yours — ^Mrs.  Grey 
and  the  others — are  right.     But ^." 

"But  what?" 

"Just  this.  If  I  might  warn  you  by  mysdf,  I  ironld 
eantion  you,  not  only  against  dwelling  much  upon  such  a 
fact,  but  against  interpreting  it  to  mean  more  than  it  possibly 
may.  This  is  my  reason  for  speaking  to  you  upon  the  matter 
at  all.  I  do  it  because  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  how 
the  fact  itself  is  viewed  by  others,  while  no  one  else  would  be 
likely  to  give  you  the  caution.  Mr.  Enderby  may  come,  as 
you  suppose,  entirely  to  see  his  mother.  He  may  come  to  see 
you  :  but,  supposing  he  does,  if  he  is  like  other  men,  he  may 
not  know  his  own  mind  yet :  and,  there  is  another  possible 
thing — a  thing  which  is  possible,  Margarot,  though  he  is  sooh 
a  dear  and  intimate  friend — that  he  may  not  know  yourn  m}\ 
its  strength  of  afiectitni,  all  its  fidelity,  ail  its  tnast  and  pawn 
of  self-control.**  -^^  by  Google 
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''  Ob,  atop  ;  prajr  atop,"  saad  MargareL  '^  Tou  frighten  me 
with  the  thoughts  of  all  you  have  been  saying  diis  evening, 
though  I  could  so  entirely  satisfy  yon  as  to  what  oar  inter- 
course has  been — though  I  know  Mr.  Endoiiy  90  much  better 
than  you  do.  You  need  warn  me  no  more.  I  will  think 
of  what  you  have  said,  if  I  find  myself  doabting  whether 
he  comes  to  see  his  mother— if  I  find  myself  listening  to 
what  others  may  suppose  about  his  reasons.  Indeed,  I  will 
remember  what  you  have  said." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  I  ventured  to  say  it,  particalarly  as  yon 
are  not  angry  with  me  this  time." 

"  I  am  not  M  all  angry :  how  ecmld  I  be  so  ?  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  about  die  fact." 
^  I  know  it,  and  I  may  be  mistaken." 
"  Now  tell  me,"  said  Margaret,  "  what  you  suppose  Aiorris 
meant  when  she  said  what  you  heard  about  the  pleasure  ot 
solitude  depending  on  one's  thoughts  being  happy  or  other- 
wise. I  know  it  is  a  common  old  idea  enough  ;  but  Morris 
does  not  know  that ;  and  I  am  sure  she  had  some  particular 
instance  in  view.  Morris  does  not  make  general  propositions, 
except  with  a  particular  case  in  her  mind's  eye  ;  and  she  is  a 
wise  woman ;  and  we  think  her  sayings  are  weighty." 

"It  struck  me  that  she  had  a  real  probability  in  her  mind; 
but  I  did  not  think  it  related  to  Mr.  Enderby,  or  to  anything 
■0  exclusively  your  own  concern." 
"  No  ;  I  hope  not :  but  what  then  ?" 

"  I  think  that  Morris  knows  more  of  life  and  the  world  than 
you,  and  that  she  does  not  anticipate  quite  so  much  happiness 
from  Hester's  marriage  as  you  do.  Do  not  be  distressed  or 
alarmed.  She  means  no  mistrust  of  anybody,  I  imagine ; 
but  only  that  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  that 
nobody  is  faultless ;  and  no  home,  not  even  where  her 
yom^  ladies  live,  is  quite  free  from  care  and  trouble.  It 
would  not  hurt  you,  surely,  if  she  was  to  say  this  outright  to 
jou?" 

"  Oh,  no;  nor  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  tendency.  She 
might  come  much  nearer  to  the  point,  good  soul  I  without 
hurting  me.  Suppose  I  ask  her  what  it  was  she  did  mean, 
to-night  or  to-mwrow,  when  she  and  I  are  alone  ?" 

"  Well  I  if  die  is  such  a  wise  woman .     But  I  doubt 

whether  you  could  get  her  nearer  to  the  point  without  danger 
of  hurting  her.  Can  she  bring  herself  to  ownr4;hat  mthet  oi 
you  hacre  feuite  ? "  ?' ''  boogie 
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'^  Oh,  yes  :  she  has  never  spared  ti8|  from  the  time  we  were 
two  feet  high." 

^^  What  can  make  you  so  anxious  as  to  what  she  meant  ?" 

"  I  really  hardly  know,  unless  it  be  that  where  one  loves 
very  much,  one  fears — Oh,  so  faithlessly !  I  know  I  ought  to 
fear  less  for  Hester  than  ever ;  and  yet ." 

The  door  burst  open,  and  the  footboy  entered  with  his 
jingling  tray,  and  news  that  the  sedan  for  Miss  Young  was  at 
the  door.  What  sedan  ?  Margaret  had  asked  Mrs.  Grey  for 
hers,  as  the  snow  had  fallen  heavily,  and  the  streets  were  not 
fit  for  Maria's  walking.     Maria  was  very  thankiul. 

Here  was  an  end  of  Maria's  bright  holiday.  Mr.  Grey's 
porters  must  not  be  kept  waiting.  The  friends  assured  each 
other  that  they  should  never  forget  this  day.  It  was  little 
likely  that  they  should. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

HOME. 

Marqabet  had  an  unconcious  expectation  of  seeing  her  sister 
altered.  This  is  an  irresistible  persuasion  in  almost  every 
case  where  an  intimate  friend  is  absent,  and  is  under  new 
influences,  and  amidst  new  circumstances.  These  accessories 
alter  the  image  of  the  beloved  one  in  our  minds ;  our  fancy 
follows  it,  acting  and  being  acted  upon  in  ways  in  which  we 
have  no  share.  Our  sympathy  is  at  fault,  or  we  conceive  it 
to  be  so ;  and  doubt  and  trouble  creep  over  us,  we  scarcely 
know  why.  Though  the  letters  which  come  may  be  natural 
and  hearty,  as  of  old,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  our  friend, 
we  feel  a  sort  of  surprise  at  the  hand-writing  being  quite 
familiar.  We  look  forward  with  a  kind  of  timidity  to  meeting, 
and  fear  there  may.  be  some  restraint  in  it.  When  the  hour 
of  meeting  comes,  there  is  the  very  same  face,  the  line  of  the 
cheek,  the  trick  oif  the  lip,  the  glance  of  the  eye  ;  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  voice  are  the  same ;  and  the  intense  familiarity 
makes  our  very  spirit  swim  in  joy.  We  are  amazed  at  our 
previous  fancy — we  laugh  at  the  solemn  stiffness  in  which  our 
friend  stood  before  our  mind's  eye,  and  to  relieve  which  we 
had  striven  to  recall  the  ludicrous  situations  and  merry  moods 
in  which  that  form  and  that  face  had  been  seen  ;  and  perhaps 
we  have  no  peace  till  we  have  acknowledged  to  the  beloved 
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one  the  ingenuity  of  onr  self-tormentings.  Is  there  a  girl 
whose  heart  is  with  her  brother  at  college,  who  does  not  feel 
this  regularly  as  the  vacation  comes  round  ?  Is  there  a 
parent  whose  child  is  reaping  honours  in  the  field  of  life,  and 
returning  childlike  from  time  to  time,  to  rest  in  the  old 
country-home — ^is  there  such  a  parent  who  is  not  conscious  of 
the  misgiving  and  the  re-assurance,  as  often  as  the  absence 
and  the  re-union  occur  ?  Is  there  even  the  most  trustful  of 
wives,  whose  husband  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that  is 
wholly  imdisturbed  by  the  transmutation  of  the  idol  in  her 
mind?  When  the  husband  is  returning,  and  her  hungry 
heart  is  feasting  on  the  anticipation  of  his  appearance,  she 
may  revel  in  the  thought — 

*<  And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ?  *' 

But  it  is  not  till  that  vivid  face  and  that  piercing  voice  thrill 
her  sight  and  her  ear  again  that  all  misgiving  vanishes.  There 
is  nothing  in  life  that  can  compensate  for  long  partings.  There 
ought  to  be  few  or  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  frequent 
meetings,  however  short,  of  those  who  love  each  other.  No 
duties  and  no  privileges  can  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
preservation,  in  all  their  entireness,  of  domestic  familiarity  and 
faith. 

A  very  short  separation  will  afford  the  experience  of  a  long 
one,  if  it  be  full  of  events,  or  if  the  image  of  the  absent  one  be 
dwelt  upon,  from  hour  to  hour,  with  laborious  strivings  of  the 
fancy.  It  has  been  said  that  this  week  of  Hester^s  absence 
was  the  longest  that  Margaret  had  ever  known.  Besides  this, 
she  felt  that  she  had  forgotten  her  sister  further  than  she  could 
have  supposed  possible  after  a  ten  years'  separation.  On  the 
evening  when  she  was  expecting  the  travellers  home,  her  heart 
was  sick  with  expectation ;  and  yet  she  was  conscious  of  a 
timidity  which  made  her  feel  as  if  alone  in  the  world.  Again 
and  again  she  looked  round  her,  to  fancy  what  would  be  the 
aspect  of  everything  to  Hester's  eye.  She  wandered  about  the 
house  to  see  once  more  that  all  was  in  its  right  place,  and 
every  arrangement  in  due  order.  She  watched  the  bright 
drawing-room  fire  nervously,  and  made  herself  anxious  about 
the  tea>table,  and  sat  upright  on  the  so&,  listening  for  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  in  the  snowy  street,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
solemn  stranger  that  she  was  expecting,  instead  of  her  own 
sister  Hester,  with  whom  she  had  shared  all  her  heart,  and 
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spent  all  fafir  days.  But  a  small  part  of  this  afoxietj-  waa  glveito 
to  Mr.  Hope :  she  i^tainad  her  image  of  him  unperpkxed,  aa 
a  treasure  of  a  brother,  and  a  man  with  a  mind  so  health^f 
that  he  was  sure  to  receive  all  things  rightly,  and  be  pkeased 
and  satisfied,  happen  what  might. 

They  came;  and  Hester^s  spring  from  the  carriage,  and  ber 
husband's  way  of  rubbing  his  hands  oyer  the  fire,  put  ail 
Mai^aret^s  anxieties  to  flight.  How  sweet  was  the  welcome  1 
How  delicious  the  contest  about  which  was  to  give  the  wel- 
come to  this,  the  lasting  home  of  the  three — ^whether  she  who 
had  put  all  in  order  lor  them,  or  they  who  claimed  to  hare 
the  charge  of  her  I  Margaret's  eyes  overflowed  when  Hester 
led  her  to  Edward  for  his  brotherly  kiss.  Mn  Hope's  mind 
was  disturbed  for  one  single  moment  that  he  had  not  given 
this  kiss  with  all  the  heartiness  and  simplicity  of  a  brother ; 
but  the  feeling  was  gone  almost  before  he  was  conscious  of  it. 

The  fire  crackled,  the  kettle  sang^  Hester  took  herowii 
place  at  once  at  the  tea-board,  and  her  husband  threw  him-> 
self  on  the  sofa,  a^r  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  family 
letters  for  him.  He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of  his  marriage. 
Even  Anne's  could  not  arrive  these  four  or  five  days  yet- 
He  desired  Margaret  not  to  tell  him  at  present  if  there  were 
any  messages  for  him ;  for,  if  all  Deerbrook  had  colds,  he 
had  no  inclination  to  go  out  to-night  to  cure  them.  There 
was  a  long  list  of  messages,  Margaret  said,  but  they  were  in 
the  surgery  ;  and  the  pupil  there  might  bring  them  in,  if  he 
thought  proper:  they  should  not  be  sent  for.  This  one 
evening  might  be  stolen  for  home  and  comfort.  Their  journey 
had  been  delightful.  Oxford  was  more  splendid  than  Hester 
had  had  an  idea  o£  Every  facility  had  been  afforded  them  for 
seeing  it,  and  Mr.  Hope's  acquaintances  there  had  been  as 
kind  as  possible.  The  fall  of  snow  had  not  put  them  in  any 
danger,  and  the  inconveniences  it  had  caused  were  rather 
stimulating  to  people  who  had  travelled  but  little.  Hester 
had  had  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  twice ;  and  once  she  had 
walked  a  miJe,  when  the  driver  had  been  uncertain  about  the 
road ;  but  as  Mrs.  Grey  had  had  the  foresight  to  cause  a  pair 
of  «iow  boots  to  be  put  into  the  carriage  at  the  last  moment, 
no  harm  had  happened, — ^not  even  to  the  wettii^.of  feet ;  only 
enough  inoon'renieiice  to  make  them  glad  to  be  now  by  their 
anug  fireside.  Hester  was  full  «f  mirth  and  aaeodote.  SflaMi 
seemed  to  hare  been  pleased  wiih  everybodjrAiid  awahe  t» 
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dviji  thing*  Ab  lust  nrter  joofccd  upcn  oer  farcMif  ^  now  open 
tm  a  nleejpmg  tMld^Bj  upon  tiM  tkiek  cvri  of  glossy  brown 
bair,  and  apoa  die  bright  amilo  which  Hghled  np  ber  exquisite 
hcQy  she  was  amazed  at  herself  fiir  haiing  perplexed  such  an 
image  irith  apprehensiTe  fancies. 

How  had  Margaret  spent  her  week  ?  Above  all,  it  was  to 
be  hoped  she  bad  not  £sitigned  herself  in  their  service.  There 
Here  fonr  days^  graee  yet  for  pi^paralion,  before  they  should 
receive  their  company.  Margaret  should  not  have  worked  so 
hard.  Had  Mana  Young  oome  yesterday?  Dear  Maria! 
she  must  oflen  come.  Should  not  the  Greys  be  asked  to  dine 
in  a  quiet  way,  before  any  one  else  was  admitted  into  the 
house?  Was  it  not  due  to  them?  But  could  the  footboy 
Ivait  at  table  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  bim  into  such 
trsining  as  wonld  prevent  Mrs.  Grey's  being  too  much  shocked 
at  their  way  of  getting  through  dinner  ?  Or  was  there  any 
one  in  Deerbrook  who  went  out  as  a  waiter?  Morris  must 
be  consulted ;  bat  ihej  must  have  the  Gre3rs  to  dinner  before 
Monday.  How  was  Mrs.  Enderby?  Was  her  illness  really 
bought  serious,  or  was  it  only  Mrs.  Rowland's  way  of  talku^, 
which  was  just  the  same,  whether  Mrs.  Enderby  had  a  twinge 
of  rheumatism  or  one  of  her  frightful  attacks?  Was  Mr. 
Enderby  coming  ? — ^that  was  the  chief  point  If  he  did  not 
appear,  it  was  certain  ^at  he  could  not  be.  feeing  uneasy 
about  his  mother.  Mai^aret  blushed  when  she  replied  that 
rile  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Enderby's  being  expected.  She 
eould  not  but  blush ;  for  the  conversation  with  Maria  came 
fbn  into  her  mind.  Mr.  Hope  saw  the  blush,  and  painfully 
wondered  that  it  sent  trouble  through  his  soul* 

How  were  Morris  and  the  new  maid  likely  to  agree  ?  Did 
Morris  think  the  girl  promising  ?  Surely  it  was  time  to  take 
Some  notice  of  the  servants.  Edward  would  ring  the  beU 
twice,  the  signal  for  Morris  ;  and  Morris  should  introduce  the 
other  two  into  the  parlour.  They  came,  Morris  in  her  best 
gown,  and  with  her  wedding  ribbon  on.  When  she  had 
shaken  hands  with  ber  mastisr  and  mistress,  and  spoken  a 
good  word  for  her  fellow-servants,  as  she  called  them,  the 
Toddy-faced  girl  appeared,  her  cheeks  many  shades  deeper 
than  usual,  and  her  cap  quillings  standing  off  like  the  rays  on 
a  sign-post  picture  of  the  sxm.  Following  her  came  the  boy, 
^fe^ng  awkward  in  his  new  efethes,  and  scraping  with  his  1^ 
'leg  till  the  process  wac  put  a  stop  to  by  his  master's  entering 
'ihta  oonvevsataon  with  him.     HesterV  beauty  was  really  so 
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flunking,  as  with  a  blushing  bashfuhiess,  she  for  the  fiist  tine 
enacted  the  mistress  before  her  husband's  eyes,  that  it  waa 
impossible  not  to  observe  it.  Margaret  glanced  towards  her 
brother,  and  they  exchanged  snules.  But  the  effect  of 
Maigaret*s  smile  was  that  l£:.  Hope's  died  away,  and  lefb  him 
grave. 

*<  Brother ! "  said  Margaret ;  '^  what  is  the  true  story  belong-* 
ing  to  that  great  book  about  the  Polar  Sea,  that  you  see  lying 
there?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  Is  there  aiiy  story  belonging  to  it 
ataU?" 

<^  Three  at  least ;  and  Deerbrook  has  been  so  hot  about  it 

IT 

''  You  should  send  round  the  book  to  cool  them.  It  is 
enough  to  freeze  one  to  look  at  the  plates  of  those  polar  books.'' 

«  Sending  round  the  book  is  exactly  the  thing  I  wanted  to 
do.  and  could  not.  Mrs.  Rowland  insists  that  Mrs.  Enderby 
ordered  it  in  ;  and  Mrs.  Grey  demands  to  have  it  first ;  and 
Mr.  Rowland  is  certain  that  you  bespoke  it  before  anybody 
else.  I  was  afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  so  nice  a 
case.  An  everlasting  quarrel  might  come  out  of  it :  so  X 
covered  it,  and  put  in  the  list,  all  ready  to  be  sent  at  a 
moment's  warning ;  and  then  I  amused  myself  with  it  while 
you  were  away.     Now,  brother,  what  wiU  you  do  ?" 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  ordered  it  in  myself,  as 
Mr.  Rowland  says.  But  Mrs.  Enderby  shall  have  it  at  once, 
because  she  is  ill.  It  is  a  fine  large  type  for  her ;  and  she 
wiU  pore  over  the  plates,  and  forget  Deerbrook  and  all  her 
own  ailments,  in  w^ondering  how  the  people  will  get  out  of 
the  ice." 

"Do  you  remember,  Margaret,"  said  Hester,  "how  she 
looked  one  summer  day, — ^like  a  ghost  from  the  grave, — when 
she  came  down  from  her  books,  and  had  even  forgotten  her 
shawl?" 

"  Oh,  about  the  battle  1"  cried  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  What  battle?"  asked  Hope.  "  An  historical  one,  I  sup- 
pose, and  not  that  of  the  Rowlands  and  Greys.  Mrs.  Enderby 
is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  rest  of  us  Deerbrook  people :  she 
gets  most  of  her  news,  and  all  her  battles,  out  of  history." 

"  Yes  :  she  alighted  among  us  to  tell  us  that  such  a  great, 
such  a  wonderful  battle  had  been  fought,  at  a  place  called 
Blenheim,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  really  seemed  a 
surprisingly  clever  man :  it  was  such  a  good  thought  of  his  to 
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liwre  a  twiaiiip  at  one  end  of  bis  line,  and  to  pot  some  of  his 
aoldiera  behind  some  bushes,  so  that  the  enemy  oonld  not  get 

at  them  I  and  he  won  the  battle.*^ 

<<  This  book  will  be  the  very  thing  for  her,"  said  Margaret. 
'^It  is  only  a  pity  that  it  did  not  come  in  at  Midsummer 
instead  of  Christmas.  I  am  afraid  she  will  sympathise  so 
thoroughly  that  Phoebe  will  never  be  able  to  put  on  coals 
enot^h  to  warm  her.'' 

**  Nay,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.  She  must  be 
cold  now,  at  all  events  :  whereas,  if  this  book  came  to  her  at 
Midsummer,  it  would  chill  her  whole  month  of  July.  She 
would  start  every  time  she  looked  out  of  her  window,  and  saw 
the  meadows  green." 

'<  I  hope  she  is  not  really  very  ill,"  said  Hester. 

*'  You  were  thinking  the  same  thought  that  I  was,"  said  her 
husband,  starting  up  from  the  sofa.  ^'It  is  certainly  my 
business  to  go  and  see  her  to-night,  if  she  wishes  it.  I  will 
step  down  into  the  surgery,  and  learn  if  there  is  any  message 
from  her." 

'^  And  if  there  is  not  from  her,  there  will  be  from  some  one 
else,"  said  Hester,  sorrowfully.  "  What  a  cold  night  for  you 
to  go  out,  and  leave  this  warm  room  1" 

Mr.  Hope  laughed  as  he  observed  what  an  innocent  speech 
that  was  for  a  surgeon's  wife.  It  was  plain  that  her  education 
in  that  capacity  had  not  begun.     And  down  he  went. 

^  Here  are  some  things  for  you,  cards  and  notes,"  said 
Margaret  to  her  sister,  as  she  opened  a  drawer  of  the  writing- 
table  :  '^  one  from  Mrs.  Grey,  marked  *  Private.'  I  do  not 
suppose  your  husband  may  not  see  it;  but  that  is  your  afiair. 
My  duty  is  to  give  it  you  privately." 

''One  of  the  Grey  mysteries,  I  suppose,"  said  Hester, 
colouring,  and  tearing  open  the  letter  with  some  vehemence : 
'^  These  mysteries  were  foolish  enough  before  ;  they  are 
ridiculous  now.  So,  you  are  going  out  ?"  cried  she,  as  her 
husband  came  in  with  his  hat  on. 

^  Yes ;  the  old  lady  will  be  tiie  easier  for  my  seeing  her 
this  evening  ;  and  I  shall  carry  her  the  Polar  Sea.  Where  is 
pen  and  iiSc,  Margaret  ?  We  do  not  know  the  ways  of  our 
own  house  yet." 

Margaret  brpught  pen  and  ink ;  and  while  Mr.  Hope  wrote 
down  tiie  dates  in  the  Book  Society's  list,  Hester  exclaimed 
against  Mrs.  Grey  for  having  sent  her  ji  letter  marked 
"Private,"  now  that  she  was  married.    -dbyL^oogle 


stAmk  I  dome  bwk,"  said  faerkosbancL ,  '^  If  1 9eitMiB*M)uiegbj 

to-night,  I  must  be  gone." 

It  mm  mt  twenty  minutei  befofe  he  was^  sealed  hj  bk  diwn 
£reaide  a^in.  Hk  "tvife  looked  distaibed ;  and  wa*  so ;  sli^ 
wresk  fborgDt  to  inquire  afber  Mrs,  Snierby. 

'^Tkere  is  Mrs,  Grey's  precioti*  letter  f  «aid  ^,  *»  Site 
may  mean  to  be  very  kind  to  me  :  I  dare  safy  she  docv :  but 
die  might  know  that  it  is  not  kiodnese  to  nmte  so  of  tny 
ktubaod." 

"  I  da  not  see  tiiat  she  wri-tes  any  haa?m  of  me^  nny  deaor," 
said  he,  layijog  the  letter  open  vpoa  tiw  table.  **  ^e  only 
wants  to' manage  me  a  little:  and  that  is  her  way,  ymi  know." 

"So  exceedingly  impertineB* ! "  cried  Hester,  turning'  to 
Margairet.  **'  She  vamts  me  to  -use  my  i&ffiiience,  qtiietly,  and 
without  betraying  her,  to  make  my  husband  — ,"  she 
ghmeed  into  her  hosband's  face,  and  cheeked  h«r  cofnnm* 
xdeaftioiL.  "In  short,"  she  said,  **Mra  Gttj  wantff  to  be 
meddling  between  my  husband  and  one  of  his  patients." 
•     "  WeH,  what  tiien  ?  "  said  Margaret. 

\.  "  What  then  ?  Why,  if  she  is  to  be  interfering  already  in 
our  affairs — if  she  is  to  be  always  ^ncying  that  she  has  any* 
ihmg  to  do  with  Edward, — ^and  we  hving  so  near, — ^I  s&all 
aenFer  be  al^le  to  bear  it.** 

And  Hester's  ejresr  overflowed  with  tears, 

"My  dear!  is  it  possible?''  cried  Edward.  "Such  a 
trifle :' 

"  it  is  no  trifle^'*  said  Hester,  trying  to  command  h^r  veke; 
^^it  can  never  be  a  trifle  to  me  that  any  one  shows  disre^)eet 
to  you.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  terms  with  any  one  who 
does.'* 

Margaret  believed  that  nothing  wtmld  be  easier  than  to  pert 
a  stop  to  any  soch  attempts<~if  indeed  they  wrere  serious. 
Mrs.  Grey  was  so  fond  of  Hester  tiiai  she  would  pennit  any* 
thing  from  her  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  Hester  to  say  that, 
mot  wisising  to  receive  any  exchisirely  private  letters,  she  had 
sbown  Mrs.  Grey's  to  her  hnsiband,  thoagh  to  no  one  else ! 
and  tbat  it  was  to  be  the  principle  of  the  family  not  to  infer* 
fere,  more  or  less,  with  Mr.  Hope's  professional  affairs* 
'  ^*'  Or,,  better  stiB,  take  no  notice  of  the  matter  in  any  way 
li^artevwy  liiis  time,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  We  can  let  her  l»ve 
ler  way  while  we  keep  oi»  own,  cannot  we?  So^  let  i»  pat 
the  mysterious  epistle  into  Ite  fiie-^riialk  we  ?^    I  w^  your 


kme^"*  miA  M  la^glNUig,  as  te  k^  Ihe  letter  qi»er  4^ 

"  It  18  your  propea'ty." 

He^er  fljgned  to  h»ve  it  bunied ;  ImU  site  eodLd  not  fi»Kg^ 
ii.  Sbe  jwdtriied  to  A£cb.  Grej,  agaio  and  again.  '<  So  nottr. 
9»  tiiey  lived,'*  ahe  aud^'*  so  much  as  they  most  bo  together.'*, 

^^  The  aefwer  we  aU  Uve»  aod  the  more  we  mutft  be  with 
ear  a^ghboiirs,"  said  her  hwbamd,  '*  the  more  important  it  ia 
tbvt  we  d^otdd  allow  each  other  our  own  ways.  You  wiU 
aeaHa  &axd  what  it  is  to  lire  ia  a  village,  mj  love;  and  then  jou 
wiU  not  mind  these  little  tri£es." 

<'If  thef  would  meddle  <xalj  with  me/'  said  H^teTi  '^  J 
fltould  not  mind.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  should  care  so 
siqch  foor  anything  they  could  say  or  do  about  me.  If  thejr 
onlj^  would  let  you  alone  — " 

**  That  is  the  last  thing  we  can  expect,"  said  Maigaret 
^'  Do  they  let  any  public  man  alone  ?  Dr.  Levitt,  a>^ 
Mr.  James?" 

^<  Or  the  parish  ckrk?"  added  Mr.  Hope.  ^^  It  w4# 
reported  lately  that  steps  w^e  to  be  tajsen  to  intimate  to  Ow^i^ 
th0.t  it  was  a  constant  habit  of  his  to  cough  as  he  took  hu| 
aeiU  ia  the  desik.  I  was  told  onoe  myself,  that  it  was  riynarked 
throughout  Deerbrook  ihtA  I  seemed  to  be  half  whistling  afl  I 
walk^  up  the  street  in  the  mornings ;  and  that  it  was  con-: 
sidered  a  pnuMice  too  undignified  &>t  my  profession."  ; 

Heir's  colour  rose  again.     Maxgaret  iaughed,  and  asked^ 

"What  did  you  do?" 

'^I  made  my  best  bow,  and  thought  no  u^Jiore  abput  the 
nkslbter,  till  ev^its  brou^bt  U  to  mind  again  at  this  mom^;^ 
So,  Hester,  suppose  we  think  no  more  of  Mrs.  Grey's  hints  ?" 
Seeing  that  her  brow  did  no^  eoitirely  clear,  he  took  Im  seat 
by  her,  saying, 

^  Supposing,  love,  that  her  letter  does  not  show  enougk 
defer^ce  to  my  important  aelf  to  satisfy  you,  still  it  remains^ 
that  we  owe  respect  to  Mrs.  G«ey.  She  is  oue^  of  my  oldest^ 
and  most  bootable,  and  ^t;l^ul  friends  here ;  and  I  need  sayr 
Bstbing  of  her  attachment  to  you.  Cannot  we  overlook  in  hei! 
<9ae  little  error  of  judgment  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes^  certainly,"  said  Hester,  cheerfully.  "  Then  I  wiH 
say  nothing  to  her  unless  she  asks ;  aisd  then  tell,  her,  'M 
lil^i^y  as  I  aaayt  what HsiKg^us^  proposed  juat  now.    So  beAL**; 

And  all  wsas  brii^t,  afcid  siiio6th  a^ain — to  all  ap^>ea.ranc^ 
Sot  fUa  iittia  xlniid  did  oot  pass  /away.irithout.  ieavi^g  ilm 
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gloom  in  more  hearts  Hum  one.  As  Margaret  eet  d&wn  her 
lamp  on  her  own  writing-tablei  and  sank  into  the  ohair  of 
whose  ease  she  had  bidden  Maria  make  trial,  she  might  have 
decided,  if  she  had  happened  at  the  moment  to  remember  the 
conversation,  that  the  pleasure  of  solitude  does  depend  much 
on  the  ease  of  the  thoughts.  She  sat  long,  wondering  how 
she  could  have  overlooked  the  obvious  probability  that  Hester, 
instead  of  finding  the  habit  of  mind  of  a  lifetime  altered  by 
the  circumstances  of  love  and  marriage,  would  henceforth 
suffer  from  jealousy  for  her  husband  in  addition  to  the  burden 
she  had  borne  for  herself.  Long  did  Margaret  sit  there, 
turning  her  voluntary  musings  on  the  joy  of  their  meeting, 
and  the  perfect  picture  of  comfort  which  their  little  party  had 
presented ;  but  perpetually  recurring,  against  her  will,  to  the 
trouble  which  had  succeeded,  and  following  back  the  track  of 
this  cloud,  to  see  whether  there  were  more  in  the  wind — 
whether  it  did  not  come  from  a  horizon  of  storm. 

Yet  hers  was  not  the  most  troubled  spirit  in  the  house. 
Hester's  vexation  had  passed  away,  and  she  was  unconscious, 
as  sufferers  of  her  class  usually  are,  of  the  disturbance 'she 
had  caused.  She  presently  slept  and  was  at  peace.  Not  so 
her  husband.  A  strange  trouble^— a  fearful  suspicion  had 
seized  upon  him.  He  was  amazed  at  the  return  of  his  feelings 
about  Margaret,  and  filled  with  horror  when  he  thought  of  the 
days,  and  months,  and  years  of  close  domestic  companionship 
with  her,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  no 
escape.  The  peace  of  his  wife,  of  Margaret — ^his  own  peace 
intheir8~-<depended  wholly  on  the  deep  secrecy  in  which  he 
should  preserve  the  mistake  he  had  made.  It  was  a  mistake. 
He  could  scarcely  endure  the  thought ;  but  it  was  so.  For 
some  months,  he  had  never  had  a  doubt  that  he  was  absolutely 
in  the  road  of  duty ;  and,  if  some  apprehension  about  his 
entire  happiness  had  chilled  him,  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
cast  them  off,  as  inconsistent  with  the  resolution  of  his 
conscience.  Now  he  feared,  he  Mt  he  had  mistaken  his  duty. 
As,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  apprehension  assailed 
him,  that  he  had  thrown  away  the  opportunity  and  the' 
promise  of  his  life — that  he  had  desecrated  his  own  home, 
and  doomed  to  withering  the  best  afiections  of  his  nature,  he 
for  the  moment  wished  himself  dead.  But  his  was  a  sou! 
never  long  thrown  off  its  balance.  He  convinced  himself, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  sleepless  night,  that  whatevcfr  might 
have  been  his  errors,  his  way  was  now  dear,  though  difficult* 
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He  liatitft  demote  himself  wholly  to  her  whose  devotion  to  him 
had  caused  him  his  present  struggles  ;  and  he  must  trust  that, 
if  Margaret  did  not  ere  long  remore  from  the  daily  com- 
pooioDsbip  which  must  be  his  sorest  trial,  he  should  grow 
perpetmlly  stronger  in  his  self-command.  Of  one  thing  he 
was  certain—- that  no  human  being  suspected  the  real  state  of 
his  mind.  This  was  a  comfort  and  support.  Of  something 
else  he  fdt  nearly  certain — ^that  Margaret  loved  Philip.  This 
was  another  comfort,  if  he  could  only  feel  it  so  ;  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  Philip  loved  her.  He  had  also  a  deep  convic- 
tion, which  he  now  aroused  for  his  support — ^that  no  conse- 
CfatioA  of  a  home  is  so  holy  as  that  of  a  kindly,  self-denpng, 
trustfiil  spirit  in  him  who  is  the  head  and  life  of  his  house. 
If  there  was  in  himself  a  love  which  must  be  denied,  there 
was  also  one  which  might  be  indulged.  Without  trammelling 
himsdf  with  vows,  he  cheered  his  soul  with  the  image  of  the 
life  he  might  yet  fulfil,  shedding  on  all  under  his  charge  the 
blessings  of  his  activity,  patience,  and  love;  and  daily  casting 
off  the  burden  of  the  day,  leaving  all  care  for  the  morrow  to 
such  as,  happier  than  himself,  would  have  the  future  the  image 
of  the  present. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

FIRST   HOSPITALITY. 


The  Greys  needed  only  to  be  asked  to  come  and  dine  before 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  They  had  previously  settled  among 
themselves  that  they  should  be  invited,  and  the  answer  was 
given  on  the  instant.  The  only  doubt  was  how  far  down  in 
the  family  the  pleasure  ought  to  extend.  Sydney  was  full  of 
anxiety  about  it.  His  mother  decided  that  he  ought  to  be 
asked,  but  that  perhaps  he  had  better  not  go,  as  he  would  be 
in  the  way  ;  and  Sophia  was  sure  it  would  be  very  dull  for 
him;  a  sentence  which  made  Sydney  rather  sulky.  But 
Hester  insisted  on  having  him,  and  pleaded  that  William  Levitt 
would  come  and  meet  him,  and  if  the  lads  should  find  the 
drawingHToom  dull,  there  was  the  surgery,  with  some  very 
curious  things  in  it,  where  they  might  be  able  to  amuse 
themselves.  So  Sydney  was  to  take  up  his  lot  with  the 
eld^ly  ones,  and  the  little  girls  were  to  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferently entertained  another  day*         Dig  zed  by  Google 
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lemembered,  thej  beconste  lai^hable  ti&oi^li  wben  io(4ced 
back  upon  firom  future  years ;  but  they  are  no  IragiuDg 
matter  at  the  time.  The  terror  lest  there  should  be  too  litt2e«a 
lihe  table,  and  the  coDsequ^it  dai^er  of  there  being  too  mvdk  : 
the  fear  at  onoe  of  worryii^  the  cook  with  too  maif  direo* 
tioDSy  and  leaving  any  neoessarj  thing  uqsaid :  the  lyemfoJii^g 
doubt  of  any  power  c^  entertainment  that  may  esist  in  the 
house ;  the  anticipation  of  a  yawn  on  the  part  of  «ny  guest, 
or  of  such  a  silence  as  may  make  the  creaking  of  the  footboy'a 
shoes  heard  at  dinner,  or  the  striking  of  the  hall  clock  in  tha 
evening — these  are  the  apprehensions  which  make  the  yovng 
wife  wish  herself  on  the  other  side  of  her  first  dinAer-party, 
and  render  alluring  the  prospect  of  sitting  down  next  day  to 
hash  or  cold  fowl,  followed  by  odd  custards  and  tartlets,  \n£k 
a  stray  mince-pie.  Where  a  guest  so  experienced  and  soi 
vigilant  as  Mrs.  Grey  is  expected,  the  anxiety  is  redoubled^ 
and  the  servants  are  sure  to  discover  it  by  some  means  ot 
other.  Morris  woke,  this  Satiuday  morning,  with  the  feeHo^ 
that  something  great  was  to  h£^)pen  that  day ;  and  Sally- 
began  to  be  sharp  with  the  footboy  as  early  ajs  ten  o'clock.; 
Hester  and  Margaret  were  surprised  to  find  how  soon  there 
was  nothing  more  left  for  them  to  do.  The  wine  was 
decanted,  the  dessert  dished  up  in  the  little  storeroom,  and 
even  the  cake  cut  for  tea,  soon  enough  to  leave  almost  the 
whole  morning  to  be  spent  as  usual.  Margaret  sat  down  to 
study  German,  and  Hester  to  read.  She  had  just  obsenned' 
that  they  could  not  expect  to  see  Edward  for  some  hours,  ail 
he  h^  been  sent  for  to  the  almshouses,  and  meant  to  pay  ai 
country  visit  which  would  oost  him  a  circuit  on  his  retura., 
These  almshouses  were  six  miles  off;  and  when  Mr.  Hope 
was  sent  for  by  one  of  the  inmates,  nearly  all  the  rest  w^ns 
wont  to  discover  that  they  ailed  more  or  less  ;  so  that  their 
medical  guardian  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  away,  and 
his  horse  had  learned,  by  practice,  to  stand  longer  there  than 
anywhere  else  without  fid^tting.  Knowing  this,  Margarefe 
iuUy  agreed  to  her  sisterls  proposition,  ti^t  it  must  be 
some  hours  before  Edward  could  appear.  In  a  little  wfails* 
however,  Hester  threw  down  her  book,  and  took  \kp 
her  work,  laying  ber  watch  just  under  her  eyes  upoA  tba 
table. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  do  that  ^t  life,  when  your  buflband 
takes  a  country  ride  ?"  said  Maxgard^  i«ugWilg»^oogIe 
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^I  liaiB  €1003.  crerhstrng  cotEotrj  Tidttf*  cneS  Hester. 

'^  I  do  wish  he  would  give  up  those  almshouses." 

**Gi:ihBth«mupr 

^Yes:  iloKj  aire  nothing  but  trouble  aad  anxietj.  Tht 
cMfblk^are  never  satisfied,  aad  never  would  be,  if  he  liTed 
among  tl^em,  and  attended  to  nobody  else.  And  as  often  as 
lie  goes  there,  he  is  sore  to  be  mot«  wanted  here  than  at  onj 
eflier  tusie;  There  is  another  knock.  There  hare  been  two 
people  wantii^  him  within  this  hour ;  and  a  eountry  gentle- 
man has  left  woxd  that  he  shall  eall  with  his  daughter  at 
puc  o^clock." 

'^  Well,  let  them  eome.  If  he  is  home,  well  and  good  ;  if 
not,  i3aej  must  wait  tUl  he  arrives." 

Hester  started  up,  and  walked  abo«it  ^e  room. 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,"  said  Margaret.  "  The 
trti&  is,  you  are  afraid  of  another  accident.  I  do  not  wonder 
afe  it ;  but,  dearest  Hester,  yon  must  control  this  fear.  Con> 
Met ;  soppoaing  it.to  be  Heaven's  pleasure  that  you  and  he 
&oald  live  for  forty  or  fifty  years  together,  what  a  world  ot 
anxiety  jcm  will  infiict  on  yourself  if  yon  are  to  suffer  in  this 
waiy  every  time  he  rides  six  miles  out  and  back  again !" 

'^Perhaps  I  shaU  grow  used  to  it :  but  I  do  wi^  he  would 
give  up  those  alms-houses." 

^  Suppose  we  ask  him  to  give  up  practice  at  once,"  said 
Maa^aret, ''  that  we  may  have  him  always  with  us.  No,  no, 
Hester ;  we  must  consider  him  first,  and  ourselves  next,  and 
Ibt  him  have  his  profession  all  to  himself,  and  as  much  of  it 
as  he  likes." 
. '  **  Chirselves  I "  cried  Hester,  contemptuously. 

** Wdl, yourself,  then,"  said  Margaret,  smiling.  "I  only 
pnt  myself  in  that  I  might  lecture  myself  at  the  same  time 
wiAf  you." 

"  Lecture  away,  dear,"  said  Hester,  "  till  you  make  me  as 
lieasonable  as  if  I  had  no  husband  to  care  for." 

Margaret  nn^t  hove  asked  whether  Hester  had  been 
reasonabie  when  she  had  had  neither  husband  nor  lover  to 
cane  Ibr;  but^  instead  of  this,  she  opened  the  piano,  and 
tempted  her  sister  away  from  her  watch  to  practise  a  dnet. 
:  **^i  win  teii  yora  what  I  am  thinking  of,"  cried  Hester, 
Ineakiog^  off  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  c^  the  second  ptige. 
**  Ptarhaps  you  thoc^t  me  hasty  just  now ;  but  you  do  not 
know  what  I  had  in  my  head.  You  remember  how  late 
~~        lwaaaiUodaal,t^e-a^befiDye)aBt?'" 

N2 
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'<  To  Mrs.  Marsh's  child  ?  Yes ;  it  was  quite  dark  when  he 
went" 

"  There  was  no  moon.  Mr.  Marsh  wanted  to  send  a  servant 
back  with  him  as  far  as  the  high-road:  but  he  was  sure  he 
knew  the  way.  He  was  riding  very  fast,  when  his  horse 
suddenly  stopped,  and  ahnost  threw  him  over  its  head.  He 
spurred  in  vain ;  the  animal  only  turned  round  and  round, 
till  a  voice  called  from  somewhere  near,  *  Stop  there,  for  God's 
sake  1  Wait  till  I  bring  a  light.'  A  man  soon  came  with  a 
lantern,  and  where  do  you  think  Edward  found  himself  ?  On 
the  brink  of  a  miU-dam  I  Another  step  in  the  dark  night, 
and  he  might  have  been  heard  of  no  more !" 

Margaret  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Hester  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  at  the  end  of  this  very  disagreeable  anec- 
dote. 

"It  is  clear,"  said  she,  "  that  Edward  is  the  person  who 
wants  lecturing.  We  must  bid  him  not  ride  very  fast  on  dark 
nights,  on  roads  that  he  does  not  know.  But  I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  this  horse  of  his.  One  of  the  two  is  prudent ;  and 
that  is  a  great  comfort.  And,  for  the  present,  there  is  the 
consolation  that  there  are  no  mill-dams  in  the  way  to  the 
almshouses,  and  that  it  is  broad  daylight.  So  let  us  go  on 
with  our  duet, — or  shall  we  begin  again  ?" 

Hester  played  through  the  duet,  and  then  sighed  over  a  new 
apprehension — ^that  some  of  those  old  invalids  would  certainly 
be  taking  Mr.  Hope  away  from  home  on  the  two  mornings 
when  their  neighbours  were  to  pay  the  wedding  visit.  "  And 
what  shall  we  do  then  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  We  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,"  replied  Margaret. 
**  Meanwhile  we  are  sure  of  one  good  thing, — ^that  Edward 
will  not  be  called  away  from  the  dinner-table  to-day  by  the 
almshouse  people.  Come !  let  us  play  this  over  once  more, 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  Mr.  Grey  in  ike  evening." 

Sooner  than  he  was  looked  for-<-8ooner  than  it  was  supposed 
possible  that  he  could  have  come — ^Edward  appeared. 

**  Safe  !"  cried  he,  laughing :  "  what  should  prevent  my 
being  safe  ?  What  sort  of  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  wife  would 
you  have  made  ?"  he  asked,  looking  in  Hester's  happy  face. 

"  She  wotdd  be  crazed  with  every  gale,  and  die  at  'rumours 
of  wars,' "  said  Margaret :  "  mill-dams  are  horror  enough  for 
her — ^and,  to  say  the  truth,  brother,  for  other  people,  too,  while 
Jrou  ride  as  you  do." 

"  That  was  an  accident  which  cannot  reo«r^"  obaerred 
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Hot)e.  ^^I  am  sorry  Mr,  Marsh's  man  mentioned  it.  But 
Hester ." 

"  I  see  what  you  would  say,"  sighed  Hester ;  "  your  mention 
of  8oldi^*8'  and  sailors*  wives  reminds  me.     I  have  no  fidth,  I 

know:  and  I  thought  I  should  when .     Oh,  I  wonder 

how  those  old  crusaders*  wives  endured  their  lives!  But, 
perhaps,  seven  years*  suspense  was  easier  to  bear  than  seven 
hours'." 

Hester  joined  in  the  laugh  at  this  speech,  and  Edward  went 
to  see  his  patients  in  a  place  where  there  was  really  no  danger 
—in  the  waiting-room.  Yet  Hester  was  a  little  ruffled  when 
the  Greys  appeared.  So  many  messi^s  had  arrived  for 
Edward,  that  the  countty  gentleman  and  his  daughter  had 
been  kept  waiting,  and  a  livery  servant  had  called  twice,  as  if 
impatient.  She  was  afraid  that  people  would  blame  Edward 
— *that  he  would  never  man^e  to  satisfy  them  all.  Her  colour 
was  raised,  and  her  brow  slightly  bent,  when  her  guests 
entered ;  but  all  was  right  when  Edwaiti  followed,  looking 
perfectly  at  leisure,  and  stood  talking  before  the  fire,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  no  profession. 

Mr.  Hope  had  caused  his  feelings  to  be  so  well  understood 
on  one  important  subject,  that  it  was  necessary  to  respect  them ; 
and  no  mention  of  the  Rowlands  was  made,  either  before  dinner 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  servants.  Nor  was  there  any  need  of 
the  topic.  There  was  abundance  to  be  said,  without  having 
recourse  to  doubtM  subjects ;  and  Margaret  became  so  far 
rdieved  from  all  apprehension  on  this  account,  by  the  time 
the  cheese  appeared,  that  she  assured  herself  that  the  day 
was  passing  off  extremely  weU.  There  had  not  been  a  single 
pause  left  to  be  filled  up  with  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks. 
Mrs.  Grey  pronounced  the  room  delightfully  warm ;  Sophia 
protested  that  she  liked  having  the  fire  at  her  back ;  and 
Mr.  Grey  inquired  where  Hope  got  his  ale.  The  boys,  who 
had  looked  for  the  first  half-hour  as  if  they  could  not  speak 
for  the  stiffness  of  their  collars^  were  now  in  a  full  career  of 
jokes,  to  judge  by  their  stified  laughter.  Hester  blushed 
beautifully  at  every  little  circumstance  that  occurred,  and 
played  the  hostess  very  gracefully.  The  day  was  going  off 
extremely  well. 

The  approaching  county  elecldon  was  the  principal  topic  at 
dinner,  as  it  was  probably  at  every  dinner-table  in  Deerbrook. 
Mrs.  Grey  first  told  Hope,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  all 
about  her  wonder  at  seeing  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  on  horse- 
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luKk  ealering  their  fiekL  She  irav  exceedingly  svrprided  to 
observe  such  a  troop  approaching  the  door :  and  the  haa^ 
knew  what  to  mmke  of  it  when  the  servant  came  is  to  iay 
that  the  gentlemen  wished  to  see  her,  as  Mr.  Grey  was  at  a 
distanoe-*->at  market  that  day.  It  was  strange  that  she  shovdd 
so  aitirely  forget  that  there  was  to  be  an  election  soon.  To 
be  siirc^  it  m%ht  ha^e  occurEcd  to  her  that  the  party  came  to 
canvass  Mr.  Grey :  but  she  did  not  happen  to  remember  at 
first;  and  she  bought  the  gentleman  who  was  spokesman 
excessively  complimentary,  both  about  the  place  and  aboiat 
some  other  things,  till  he  mentioned  his  name,  and  that  he 
was  candidate  ibr  the  coanty.  Sudi  a  h%hly  compHmentary 
strain  was  not  to  her  taste,  she  acknowledged  ;  and  it  lost  all 
its  value  when  it  was  made  so  comman  as  in  this  instance. 
This  gentleman  had  kissed  the  little  Bowlands  all  round,  she 
had  since  been  assured : — not  that  she  wished  to  enlarge  on 
that  subject ;  but  it  only  showed  what  gentlemen  will  do  when 
they  are  canvassing.  The  other  candidate,  Mr.  Lowry,  seemed 
a  very  high  personage  indeed.  When  he  foimd  Mr.  Grey  was 
not  at  home,  he  and  all  his  party  rode  straight  on,  witbo«it 
inquiring  for  the  ladies.  Everyone  seemed  to  think  that 
Mr;  Lawry  was  not  Hkely  to  carry  his  election,  his  manners 
were  so  extremely  high. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Grey  was  observing  to  his  hostess  that  he 
was  sorry  to  find  there  was  an  election  impending.  People 
in  a  small  place  like  Deerbrook  were  quite  apt  enough  to 
quarrel,  day  by  day ; — an  election  threw  the  place  into  an 
■uproar. 

"  ^  How  delightful !'  those  boys  are  thinking,"  said  Hester, 
laughing. 

*'  I  am  sure,"  said  Sophia,  "  it  is  anything  but  delightful  to 
me.  I  remember,  last  time,  Sydney  brought  some  squibs  into 
the  garden,  and  let  them  off  while  mamma  and  I  were  in  the 
shrubbery ;  and  we  could  none  of  us  get  to  sleep  till  after 
midnight  ibr  the  light  of  the  bonfire  down  the  street." 

^  They  should  manage  those  things  more  quietly,,''  observed 
Mr.  Grey.  ^  This  time,  however,  Hiere  will  be  only  a  little 
efiusion  of  joy,  and  then  an  end ;  fer  they  say  Ballinger  will 
carry  every  vote  in  the  place." 

"  Why,  father  !*'  cried  Sydney,  "are  yoa  goii^  to  vote  for 
Ballinger  this  time?'* 

*^  No,,  my  boy.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  shall  not  vote  at  all," 
he  addedy  observing  that  he  wa»  c:qKeted  to  expkaan  himaeii 


N»  TeBoaark  being  made,  he  contuuieel-*-^'  It  iriE  nat  be  oon-» 
yeoient  to  me  to  meddle  in  election  matters  this  time  ;  and  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  as  Lowry  has  not  the  slightest  chaase. 
One  gets  ziothing  but  ill-will  and  trouble  bj  meddling.  So, 
my  dear,"  turning  to  Hester,  "  your  husband  and  I  will  just 
keep  quiet,  and  let  Deerbrook  have  its  own  way." 

"  I  believe  you  may  speak  for  yourself,"  xqplied  Hester,  her 
eyes  sparkling.  "Edward  has  no  idea ^."  Then,  remem- 
bering that  she  was  q>eaking  to  a  guest,  she  cut  short  her 
assurance  that  EwaVd  had  no  idea  of  neglecting  his  duty  when 
it  was  wanted  most,  for  such  a  reason  as  that  it  was  thai  most 
irksome. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  in  the  world  for  yoar  hnsband  to 
come  forwaid,"  observed  Mr.  Grey,  with  kind  anxiety.  "  I 
was  saying,  Hope,  that  you  are  quite  absolved  from  inter* 
fering  in  politics.  Nobody  expects  it  from  a  medical  man. 
Everyone  knows  the  disadvantage  to  a  professional  man, 
circumstanced  like  you,  of  taking  any  side  in  a  party  matter. 
You  might  find  the  consequences  very  serious,  I  assure  you." 

''And  nobody  expects  it  of  a  medical  man,"  echoed 
Mrs.  Grey. 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  reply,  that  he  voted  for  other  reasons  than 
that  it  was  expected  of  him.  He  had  argued  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Grey  before,  and  knew  that  they  must  agree  to  differ. 
He  quietly  declared  his  intention  of  voting  for  Mr.  Lowry,  and 
then  asked  Sophia  to  take  wine.  His  manner  left  no  resource 
to  Mrs.  Grey  but  to  express  her  feelings  to  his  wife  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  dinner. 

She  there  drew  Hester's  arm  witl^in  her  own,  and  kindly 
observed  what  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  see  her  anticipations  so 
fulfilled.  She  had  had  this  home,  fitted  up  and  inhabited  as 
it  now  was,  in  her  mind's  eye  for  a  longer  time  thin  she 
should  choose  to  tell.  Elderly  folks  might  be  allowed  to  look 
Ibrward,  and  Mr.  Grey  could  bear  witness  that  she  had  done 
so.  It  was  delightful  to  look  round  and  see  how  all  had  come 
to  pass. 

"  Everybody  is  so  interested ! "  oheerved  Sophia.  '*  Mrs, 
BLowell  says,  some  have  observed  to  her  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
yau  are  dissenters,  so  that  you  will  not  be  at  church  on 
Sunday.  Everybody  would  be  sure  to  be  there :  and  she  saym 
she  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  how  many  friends  wi^  to 
see  you  make  your  first  appearance,  you  ought  to  @e^  ^or  once. 
S^  cannot  imagine  what  harm  it  oould  do  jna,  to  ^  fcr  oncei. 
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Bat,  whatever  jou  may  think  about  that,  it  shows  her  interest^ 
and  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  it.  Have  you  seen 
Mrs.  Howell's  window  ?  " 

<<  My  dear  ]  how  should  they  ?  "  exclaimed  her  m9ther. 
.  "I  forgot  they  could  not  go  out  before  Sunday.  But, 
Margaret  you  must  look  at  Mrs.  Howell's  window  the  first 
thing  when  you  can  get  out.  It  is  so  festooned  with  purple 
and  white,  that  I  told  Miss  Miskin  I  thought  they  would  be 
obliged  to  light  up  in  the  day-time,  they  have  made  the  shop 
90  dark." 

'^  And  they  have  thrust  all  the  green  and  orange  into  the 
little  side  window,  where  nobody  can  see  it  I  "  cried  Sydney. 

"  You  managed  to  see  it,  I  perceive,"  said  Hester ;  Sydney 
having  at  the  moment  mounted  a  cockade,  and  drawn  out  his 
green  and  orange  watch-ribbon  into  the  fullest  view.  William 
Levitt  lost  no  time  in  going  through  the  same  process  with  his 
purple  and  white. 

"  You  will  be  the  ornaments  of  Deerbrook,"  said  Margaret, 
*'  if  you  walk  about  in  that  gay  style.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  both  in  the  street,  that  I  may  judge  of 
the  effect," 

"  They  will  have  lost  their  finery  by  that  time,"  said  Sophia, 
^  We  had  a  terrible  snatching  of  cockades  last  time." 

^'  Snatching  I  let  them  try  to  snatch  mine,  and  see  what 
they'll  get  by  it  I  "  cried  Sydney. 

"  What  would  they  get  but  the  ribbons  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

Sydney  drew  her  to  the  light,  opened  the  bows  of  his  cock- 
ade, and  displayed  a  corking-pin  stuck  upright  under  each 
bow. 

« Isn't  it  horrid  ?  "  said  Sophia. 

"  Horrid  I     It  is  not  half  so  horrid  as  fish-hooks." 

And  Sydney  related  how  fish-hooks  had  actually  been  used 
during  the  last  election,  to  detain  with  their  barbs  the  fingers 
of  snatchers  of  cockades.  "  Which  do  you  use  ?  "  he  asked  of 
William  Levitt. 

"  Neither.  My  father  won't  let  me  do  anything  more  than 
just  wear  a  cockade  and  watch-ribbon.  I  have  got  a  watch- 
guard  too,  you  see,  for  fear  of  losing  my  watch.  But  you 
won't  get  my  cockade  off  a  bit  the  sooner  for  my  having  no 
spikes  under  it.  I  have  a  particular  way  of  fastening  it  on. 
Only  try,  any  day.     I  defy  you  to  it." 

"  Hushjhush,  boys  1  don't  talk  of  defiance,"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 
'^  I  am  sure,  I  wish  there  were  no  such  things  as  elections — in 
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eountry  places,  at  least.  They  make  nothing  bat  misohief. 
And,  indeed,  Hester,  my  dear,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  thoie 
should  meddle  who  can  keep  out  of  them,  as  your  husband 
fairly  may.  Whichever  way  he  might  vote,  a  great  many 
disagreeable  remarks  would  be  made  ;  and  if  he  votes  as  he 
says,  for  Mr.  Lowry,  I  really  think,  and  so  does  Mr.  Grey,  that 
it  will  be  a  serious  injury  to  him  in  his  profession.** 

Hester  replied,  with  some  gravity,  that  people  could  never 
do  their  whole  duty  without  causing  disagreeable  remarks ; 
and  seldom  without  suffering  serious  injury* 

"  But  why  should  he  vote  ?  "  persisted  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  Because  he  considers  it  his  duty,  which  is  commonly  his 
reason  for  whatever  he  does.'* 

"  An  excellent  reason  too :  but  I  rather  thought — I  always 
fancied  he  defended  acting  from  impulse.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear :  **  and  she  nodded  and  winked  towards  the 
young  people,  who  were  trying  the  impression  of  a  new  seal  at 
the  centre  table,  heeding  nothing  about  either  duty  or  impulse. 
Margaret  had  fixed  the  attention  of  the  boys  upon  this  curious 
seal  of  hers,  in  order  to  obviate  a  snatching  of  cockades,  or 
other  political  feud,  upon  the  spot. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  could  speak  about  nothing  but  your 
husband,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Grey,  in  a  whisper:  "  but 
you  know  I  feel  towards  him  as  towards  a  son,  as  I  have  told 
him.  Do  you  think  he  has  quite,  entirely,  got  over  his 
accident  ?  *' 

"  Entirely,  he  thinks.     He  calls  himself  in  perfect  health." 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  know  best ;  but  — •** 

"  But  what  ?  **  asked  Hester,  anxiously. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  he  may  still  want  watching 
and  care.  It  has  struck  both  Mr.  Grey  and  me,  that  he  is 
not  quite  the  same  that  he  was  before  that  accident.  It  is 
natural  enough.  And  yet  I  thought  in  the  autumn  that  he 
was  entirely  himself  again  :  but  there  is  still  a  little  difference 
— a  little  flatness  of  spirits  sometimes — &  little  more  gravity 
than  used  to  be  natural  to  him." 

"  But  you  do  not  think  he  looks  ill  ?  Tell  me  just  what  you 
think." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  ill  f  rather  delicate,  perhaps  ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  wonderful  that  he  is  so  well  afber  such  an  accidents 
He  calls  himself  perfectly  well,  does  he  ?  *' 

"^?^^?%-"  .        .  .gt,ze,.vGoode      ^    , 

,  "  Oh,  then,  we  may  be  quite  easy ;  for  he  muslfknow  best- 
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B»]feafe  let  ahythk^  that  I  have  said  dwt^ll  upon  javx  mm  J, 
WKf  dear.    I  only  just  tiiongfat  I  would  ask." 

How  commctti  it  is  for  one's  friends  to  drop  a  heavy  weight 
upon  one's  heart,  and  then  deare  one  not  to  let  it  dwell  there ! 
Hester's  spirits  were  irrecoverably  damped  for  this  evening. 
Her  husband  seemed  to  be  an  altered  man,  fiat  in  spirits,  and 
looking  delicate,  and  she  told  not  to  be  nneasy  f  She  was 
most  eager  for  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  dining- 
room,  that  she  might  watch  him  *  and,  till  they  came,  she  had 
not  a  word  of  amusement  to  fitmish  to  her  guests.  Margaret 
perceived  that  something  had  gone  wrong  and  tallced  indus- 
tno^d^y  till  reinforced  from  the  dining-room. 

Sophia  whispered  a  hint  to  her  mother  to  inquire  particularly 
about  Mrs.  Enderby's  health.  At  the  mention  of  her  name 
Mr.  Hope  took  his  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Grey,  and 
replied  gravely  and  fully — ^that  he  thought  Mrs.  Enderby 
really  very  unwell — ^more  so  than  he  had  ever  known  her. 
3ie  was  occasionally  in  a  state  of  great  suffering,  and  any 
attention  that  her  old  friends  could  show  her  in  the  way  of 
m  quiet  call  would  be  a  true  kindness.  Had  he  alarmed  her 
family  ?  There  was  quite  hint  enough  for  alarm,  he  said,  in 
the  state  in  which  her  relations  saw  her  at  times.  But 
Mrs.  Bowland  was  always  trying  to  make  out  tliat  nothing 
was  the  matter  with  her  mother  :  was  it  not  so  ?  Not  exactly 
so.  Mrs.  Eowland  knew  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger 
— ^that  her  mother  might  live  many  months,  or  even  a  few 
years ;  but  Mr.  Hope  believed  neither  Mrs.  Rowland,  nor  any 
one  else,  could  deny  her  sufferings. 

*'  They  say  Mr.  Philip  is  coming,"  observed  Mr.  Grey. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  he  is  !"  cried  Sydney,  turning  round  to  listen. 

"  Some  people  say  that  he  is  otherwise  occupied,"  observed 

Soj^a,     "  If  all  accounts  be  true "     She  caught  her 

mother's  eye,  and  stopped  suddenly  and  awkwardly. 

Mr.  Hope  involuntiirily  glanced  at  Margaret,  as  one  or  two 
others  were  doing  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  was  to  be  dis- 
cerned, for  she  was  stooping  over  the  volume  of  engravings 
^at  she  was  showing  to  William  Levitt ;  and  she  remained 
stooping  for  a  long  while. 

When  the  proper  amount  of  playing  and  singing  had  been 
gone  through,  and  Mrs.  Grey^s  sedan  was  announced,  the 
cloaked  and  muffled  guest  lefl>  behind  a  not  very  happy  party. 
Margaret's  gaiety  seemed  exhausted,  and  she  asked  if  it  was 
not  late.     Hester  was  gazing  at  her  husband.     She  saw  the 
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perspiratum  <m  hia  brdw.  She  put  ber  arm  vMon  las,  waA 
aaziously  iaqvired  wbether  he  was  not  imwelL  She  «at 
sure  he  had  never  fully  recovered  his  strength  t  efae  had  ant 
takcDL  eare  enough  of  him :  why  did  he  not  teli  her  idien  he 
mui  weary  aod  vaated  nnrstog  ? 

Mr.  Hope  looked  at  her  wi&  aa  unafiEbcted  sarpme,  -i^kh 
i!v<ent  fiu:  to  console  her,  and  assured  her  that  h«  was  -pei&adj 
-weU.;  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  so  fond  of  indulgence  that 
she  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  if  ever  he  could  £nd  a  pretenee 
^  getting  upcHi  the  6o£i. 

Hester  uras  coin£>rted,  but  aaid  that  hit  spixits  nere  noi 
always  what  they  had  been  :  and  «he  appealed  to  MaigareL 
Mugaiet  declared  that  any  faikme  of  spirits  in  Edwaid  waa 
fiUch  a  new  idea,  that  she  must  oonsider  before  the  gare  aa 
answer.  She  thought  that  he  had  been  too  busy  to  draw  ao 
many  caricatures  as  ttsual  lately ;  but  she  had  observed  no 
deeper  signs  of  despondency  than  that. 

"  Do  not  let  us  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  about  spirits,** 
said  Hope.  ^'  I  hear  quite  enough  about  that  away  from 
honae  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  piofessionaliy^  that  it  is  a  bad 
subject  to  dwell  upon.  Every  one  who  lives  has  variationa 
of  spirits  :  they  are  like  the  sunshine,  or  like  Dr,  Levitt^s  last 
sermon,  of  which  Mrs.  Enderby  says  every  Sunday  in  the 
church  porch — *  It  is  to  be  felt,  not  talked  idiout* " 

"  But,  as  a  sign  of  health ^"  said  Hester. 

'<As  a  sign  of  headth,  my  deac,  the  spinti  of  all  lliis 
household  may  be  lefl  to  my  professkmal  daBcriminati(».  Will 
you  trust  me,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,ye8 1 "  she  uttered,  with  a  mgh  of  xdieC 


CHAPTEE  XTin. 

GRANDMAMMA  IN   RETREAT. 


"  I  AM  better  now,  Phoebe,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  linking  back 
faintly  in  her  easy-chair,  after  one  of  her  attacks  of  spasms. 
"  I  am  better  now ;  and  if  you  will  fan  me  for  a  minute  or 
two,  I  shall  be  quite  £Jt  to  see  the  children — quite  de%h4ed  to 
have  them." 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  maid,  "  here  are  the  drops  standing 
upon  your  face  this  cold  day,  as  if  it  was  August  1  But  if  the 
pain  is  gone,  never  mind  anything  else!    And  1^  for  oo^ 
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won't  8*7  aay^ng  against  yout  having  the  childi%n  in  $  for 
I'm  sure  the  seeing  your  friends  has  done  you  no  harm,  and 
nothing  but  good." 

"Pray,  draw  up  the  blind Phcebe,  and  let  me  see  something 
of  the  sunshine.  Bless  me  I  how  frosty  the  field  looks,  while 
I  have  been  stifled  with  heat  for  this  hour  past  1  I  had  better 
not  go  to  the  vnndow,  however,  for  I  begin  to  feel  almost  chilly 
already.  Thank  you,  Phoebe  ;  you  have  fanned  me  enough. 
Now  call  the  children,  Phoebe." 

Phoebe  wrapped  a  cloak  about  her  mistresses  knees,  pinned 
her  shawl  up  closer  around  her  throat,  and  went  to  call  the 
children  in  from  the  parlour  below.  Matilda  drew  up  her 
bead  and  flattened  her  back,  and  then  asked  her  grandmamma 
how  she  did.  George  looked  up  anxiously  in  the  old  lady's 
face. 

'<  Ah,  Creorge,"  said  she,  smiling  ;  ^^  it  is  an  odd  face  to  look 
at,  is  not  it  ?  How  would  you  like  your  face  to  look  as  mine 
does?" 

«  Not  at  all,"  said  George. 

Mrs.  Enderby  laughed  heartily,  and  then  told  him  that  her 
face  was  not  unlike  his  once — as  round,  and  as  red,  and  as 
shining  in  frosty  weather. 

**  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  go  out  now  into  the  frost,  your 
face  would  look  as  it  used  to  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  When  my  face  looked  like  yours,  it  was 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  used  to  slide  and  make  snowballs 
as  you  do.  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  My  face  is  wrinkled 
now,  because  I  am  old ;  and  it  is  pale,  because  I  am  ill." 

George  heard  nothing  after  the  word  "snowballs."  "I 
wish  some  more  snow  would  come,"  he  observed.  "  We  have 
plenty  of  ice  down  in  the  meadows,  but  there  has  been  only 
one  fall  of  snow,  and  that  melted  almost  directly." 

"  Papa  thinks  there  will  be  more  snow  very  soon,"  observed 
Matilda. 

"  If  there  is,  you  children  can  do  something  for  me  that  I 
should  like  very  much,"  said  grandmamma.  "  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  it  is?" 

"Yes." 

"You  can  make  a  snow-man  in  that  field.  I  am  sure 
Mr,  Grey  will  give  you  leave." 

"  What  good  will  that  do  you?"  asked  Matilda. 

"  I  can  sit  here  and  watch  you ;  and  I  shall  like  that 
exceedingly.    I  shall  see  you  gathering  the  snow,  and  building 
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tip  joor  man  i  aaod  if  you  wiU  turn  about  and  shake  your 
hand  thia  way  now  and  then^  I  shall  be  sure  to  observe  it,  and 
I  shall  think  you  are  saying  something  kind  to  n  ^'.'* 

^  I  wish  tlie  snow  would  oome,'*  cried  George,  stamping 
with  impatience. 

''  I  do  not  believe  maroma  will  let  us/*  observed  Matilda. 
"  She  prohibits  our  going  into  Mr.  Grey's  field." 

'^  But  she  shall  let  us,  that  one  time,"  cried  George.  '<  I 
will  ask  papa,  and  Mr.  Grey,  and  Sydney,  and  Uncle  Philip, 
and  all.    When  will  Uncle  Philip  come  again  ?" 

''  Some  time  soon,  I  dare  say.  But,  George,  we  must  do  as 
yotu*  mamma  pleases  about  my  plan,  you  know.  If  she  does 
not  wish  you  to  go  into  Mr.  Grey's  field,  you  can  make  your 
snow-man  somewhere  else." 

"  But  then  you  won't  see  us.  But  I  know  what  I  will  do. 
I  will  speak  to  Sydney,  and  he  and  Fanny  and  Mary  shall 
make  you  a  snow-man  yonder,  where  we  should  have  made 
him." 

Mrs.  Enderby  pressed  the  boy  to  her,  and  laughed  while 
she  thanked  him,  but  said  it  was  not  the  same  thing  seeing 
the  Greys  make  a  snow-man. 

"  Why,  George !"  said  Matilda,  contemptuously. 

"  When  wiU  Uncle  Philip  come  ?"  asked  the  boy,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  Uncle  Philip  could  bring  all  things  to  pass. 

"  Why,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  my  dear.  Uncle  Philip  is 
very  busy  learning  his  lessons." 

The  boy  stared. 

"  Yes :  grown-up  people  who  mean  to  be  great  lawyers,  as 
I  believe  Uncle  Philip  does,  have  to  learn  lessons  like  little 
boys,  only  much  longer  and  much  harder." 

"  When  will  he  have  done  them  ?" 

"Not  for  a  long  while  yet:  but  he  will  make  a  holiday 
some  time  soon,  and  come  to  see  us.  I  should  like  to  get  well 
before  that.  Sometimes  I  think  I  shall,  and  sometimes  I 
think  not." 

"  Does  he  expect  you  wiU  ?  " 

"  He  expects  nothing  about  it.  He  does  not  know  that  I 
am  ill.  I  do  not  wish  that  he  should  know  it,  my  dears  ;  so, 
when  I  feel  particularly  well,  and  when  I  have  heard  anything 
that  pleases  me,  I  ask  Phoebe  to  bring  me  the  pen  and  ink, 
and  I  write  to  Uncle  Philip.'* 

"  And  why  does  not  mamma  tell  him  how  you  are  ?" 

^«  Ah !  Vhy,  indeed?"  muttered  Phoebe,     ^oogle 


'< She  knom  that  I  cb  aot  msli  it.  Unch  BM^: 
charmiikg  long  lettecB  to  me,  .as  I  wiil  dbow  |«oa.  fioog  ne 
my  reticule.  Qeie-^hece  is  a  laige  •keet^xf  paper,  «$iiite  fiiU, 
you  see — ^onder  the  seal  vid  all.  Wliepi  will  you  vaate  ERich 
long  letters,  I  wonder?" 

^I  shall  wbea  i  am  marned,  I  suj^pose,"  said  MatiMa, 
again  drawing  up  her  little  head. 

"  You  married,  my  have  I  Aikd  pray  when  are  jou  to  be 
married?" 

''  Mamma  often  talks  of  the  tdme  when  she  ^all  lose  me, 
and  of  what  things  hare  to  be  done  while  she  has  me  with 
her." 

'^  There  is  a  gieat  deal  to  be  done  indeed,  loire,  heibite 
that  day,  if  it  erer  comes." 

'^  There  axe  mcare  ways  than  one  of  losing  a  child,"  otbserred 
Phoebe,  in  her  straightforward  way.  ^^  If  Mis.  Roidasid 
thinks  so  long  beforehand  of  the  one  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  keeps  Miss  Matilda  up  to  the  thought  of  the  other,  which 
must  happen  sooner  or  later,  while  marryk^  may  not." 

**  Well,  Phc&be,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  we  will  not  put  any 
dismal  thoughts  into  this  little  head:  time  esmsu^  for  that : 
we  will  leave  all  that  to  Miss  Young."  Then,  stroking 
Matilda's  round  cheek,  she  inquired,  ■"  My  love,  did  you  ever 
in  your  life  fed  any  pain  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  grandmamma:  to  be  sure  i  have ;  twice. 
Why,  don't  you  remember,  last  spring,  I  had  a  dreadful  pain 
in  my  head  for  nearly  two  hours,  on  George's  birth-day? 
And  last  week,  after  I  went  to  bed,  I  had  such  a  pain  in  my 
arm,  I  did  not  know  how  to  bear  iL" 

"  And  what  became  of  it  ?" 

'^  Oh,  I  found  at  last  I  oould  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  began 
to  think  what  I  should  do.  I  meant  to  ring  the  bell,  but  I 
fell  asleep." 

Phcebe  laughed  with  -very  little  oer»aony,  and  grandf 
mamma  could  not  help  joining.  She  supposed  Matilda  hoped 
it  might  be  long  enough  before  she  had  smy  more  pain.  In 
the  night-time,  certainly,  Matilda  said.  And  not  in  the  day- 
time? Is  not  pain  as  bad  in  tJie  day-^une?  Matild» 
ackaowledged  thdvt  she  should  like  to  be  ill  in  the  day-lixae. 
Mamma  took  her  on  her  Jap  whenshe^was  ill ;  and  Miss  Young 
•was  so  very  sorry  for  her ;  and  Abe  had  sotmfthing  aice  4» 
drink. 

^  Then  I  am  afraid,  xsy  dew^jfoii  dm'ipifimw^  al^^  iaid 
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na,  **Perhap8  y«i  tkink  ywi  wavtX^  Kke  to  live 
ID  a  Toom  Hke  this,  with  a  bo&l  sand  a  screen,  and  Ph<ebe  to 
wait  npoQ  joBy  and  whatever  y&a  might  fkncj-  to  eat  and 
.djfink.     Wcnld  joa  Ixkie  to  be  ill  as  I  am  ?'* 

'*  Not  at  present/'  said  Matilda :  ''  sol  till  I  am  married. 
I  shall  enjoy  dobag  as  I  like  when  I  am  manied.'* 

'^How  the  chad's  head  runs  upon  being  married  P  said 
Phedbe.  ^*  And  to  snppo0e  that  being  iU  is  doiz^  as  one  likes, 
.«f  all  odd  things  r 

"I  shonld  often  like  to  fly  all  over  tiie  worlds"  said 
Mis.  £nderbj^  ^'  and  to  get  anjwhere  eut  of  this  room — ^I  am 
so  tired  of  it :  but  I  know  I  cannot :  so  I  get  books,  and  read 
about  all  the  strange  places,  far  e#,  that  Mnngo  Park  tells  ns 
about,  and  Gulliver,  and  Captain  Parry.  And  I  should  often 
like  to  sleep  at  night  when  I  cannot ;  and  then  I  get  up  soilly, 
without  w£ddng  Phoebe,  and  look  out  at  the  bright  stars,  and 
think  over  all  we  are  told  about  them — about  their  being  all 
finll  <xf  men  and  women.  Did  you  know  that  George?*  asked 
she — George  being  now  at  the  window, 
r  "Oh,  yes,"  answered  Matilda  for  him,  "we  know  all 
about  those  tfadngs." 

"  Are  falling  stars  all  full  of  men  and  women?"  asked  Greorge. 

'*  There  were  none  on  a  star  that  my  father  saw  fall  on  the 
Dingleford  road,"  observed  Phoebe.  **  It  wasn^t  big  enough 
to  hoid  men  and  women." 

.     ''Did  it  &11  in  the  middle  of  the  road?"  asked  George, 
turning  from  the  window.     ^  What  was  it  Hke  ?" 

"  It  was  a  round  thing,  as  big  as  a  house,  and  all  bright 
and  crystal  like,"  said  Phoebe,  with  absolute  confidence.  "  It 
blocked  up  the  road  from  the  great  oak  that  yon  may 
xcmember,  close  by  the  second  milestone^  to  the  ditch  on  the 
opposite  side." 

"  Phtsbe,  are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Enderby,  with 
a  &ee  full  of  anxious  doubt. 

"  Ma'am,  my  father  came  straight  home  after  seeing  it  fall ; 
and  he  let  my  brother  John  and  me  go  the  next  morning 
early,  to  bring  home  some  of  the  splinters." 

"  Oh,  well,"   said   Mrs.   Enderby,  who  always  preferred 
believing  to  doubting ;  ^^  I  have  heard  of  stones  falling  irom 
tliemoon." 
,    ^  This  was a&lling star,  ma'am." 

"  Can  you  show  me  any  of  the  splinters?"  asked  George^ 

^g^^«  zed  by  COOgle 
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"  There  was  nothing  whatsoever  left  of  them,"  said  Fhosbe, 
''  by  the  time  John  and  I  went.  We  could  not  find  a  piece  of 
crystal  so  big  as  my  thimble.  My  father  has  often  laughed 
at  John  and  me  since,  for  not  having  been  there  in  time, 
before  it  was  all  gone." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,  my  dears,  depend  upon  it,  as  I  was 
saying,"  observed  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  to  know  all  such  things 
about  the  stars,  and  so  on,  against  the  time  when  you  cannot 
lo  as  you  like,  and  go  where  you  please.  Matilda,  my  jewel, 
when  you  are  married,  as  you  were  talking  about,  and  can 
please  yourself,  you  will  take  great  care  to  be  kind  to  your 
mamma,  my  dear,  if  poor  mamma  should  be  old  and  ill.  You 
will  always  wish  to  be  tender  to  your  mother,  love,  I  am  sure ; 
and  that  will  do  her  more  good  than  anything." 

"  Perhaps  mamma  won't  be  ill,"  replied  Matilda. 

"  Then  if  she  is  never  ill,  she  will  certainly  be  old,  some 
day;  and  then  you  will  be  as  kind  to  her  as  ever  you  can 
be, — promise  me,  my  love.  Your  mamma  loves  you  dearly, 
Matilda." 

"  She  says  I  dance  better  than  any  girl  in  Miss  Anderson's 
school,  grandmamma.  I  heard  her  tell  Mrs.  Levitt  so,  yes- 
terday." 

"  Here  comes  mamma.  "  said  George,  from  the  window. 

"  Your  mamma,  my  dear?  Phojbe,  sweep  up  the  hearth. 
Hang  that  curtain  straight.  Give  tne  that  letter, — ^no,  not 
that, — the  large  letter.  There!  now  put  it  into  mv  knitting- 
basket.  Make  haste  down,  Phoebe,  to  be  ready  to  open  the 
door  for  Mrs.  Rowland*  Don't  keep  her  waiting  a  moment  on 
the  steps." 

"  She  has  not  got  to  the  steps  yet,"  said  George.  "  She  is 
talking  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Mrs.  Grey  was  coming  here,  afnd  mamma 
went  and  spoke  to  her.  Oh,  Matilda,  come  and  look  how  they 
are  nodding  their  bonnets  at  each  other  I  I  think  Mrs.  Grey 
is  very  angry,  she  wags  her  head  about  so.  There  1  now  she 
is  going  away.  There  she  goes  across  the  road !  and  mamma 
is  coming  up  the  steps." 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  silent  expectation,  Mrs.  Rowland 
entered  her  mother's  room.  She  brought  with  her  a  draught 
of  wintry  air,  which,  as  she  jerked  aside  her  ample  silk  cloak, 
on  taking  her  seat  on  the  sofa,  seemed  to  chill  the  invalid, 
though  there  was  now  a  patch  of  colom:  on  each  withered 
cheek. 

"  How  much  better  you  look,  ma*am !  "  was  the  daughter's 
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greeting.  ^  I  always  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
Philip  about  you :  and  now,  if  he  were  to  see  you,  he  would 
not  believe  that  you  had  been  HI.  Mr.  Rowland  would  be 
satisfied  that  I  am  right,  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  to  come  in." 

**My  mistress  is  noways  better,"  said  Phoebe,  blimtly. 
^'  She  is  not  the  better  for  that  £ush  she  has  got  now,  but  the 
worse." 

"  Never  mind,  Phoebe !  I  shall  do  very  well,  I  dare  say," 
said  Mrs.  Enderby,  with  a  sigh,  ''  Well,  my  dear,  how  do  you 
all  go  on  at  home?" 

'^  Much  as  usual,  ma^am,  But  that  reminds  me — ^Matilda, 
my  own  love.  Miss  Young  must  be  wanting  you  fox  your 
lesson  on  objects.     Go,  my  dear." 

'^  I  hoped  Matilda  was  come  for  the  day,"  said  Mrs.  En- 
derby.  "  I  quite  expected  she  was  to  stay  with  me  to-day. 
Do  let  me  have  her,  my  dear:  it  will  do  me  so  much 
good." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,  but  it  is  quite  impossible.  It 
is  totally  out  of  the  question,  I  assure  you.  Matilda,  my  love, 
go  this  instant.  We  make  a  great  point  of  the  lessons  on 
objects.  Pray,  Phoebe,  tie  Miss  Rowland's  bonnet,  and  make 
haste." 

Phoebe  did  so,  taking  leave  to  observe  that  little  girls  were 
likely  to  live  long  enough  to  know  plenty  of  things  after  they 
had  no  grandmammas  leijb  to  be  a  comfort  to. 

Mrs.  Enderby  struggled  to  say,  "  Hush,  Phoebe ; "  but  she 
found  she  could  not  speak.  George  was  desired  to  go  with 
his  sister,  and  was  scarcely  allowed  time  to  kiss  his  grand- 
mamma. While  Phoebe  was  taking  the  children  down  stairs, 
Mrs.  Rowland  wondered  that  some  people  allowed  their  ser- 
vants to  take  such  liberties  as  were  taken ;  and  gaye  notice 
that  though  she  tolerated  Phoebe,  because  Phoebe's  mistress 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  she  could  not  allow  her  family  plans 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  remark  to  her  mother's  domestics. 
Mrs.  Enderby  had  not  quite  decided  upon  her  line  of  reply, 
when  Phoebe  came  back,  and  occupied  herself  in  supplying 
her  mistress,  first  with  a  freshly-heated  footstool,  and  then 
with  a  cup  of  arrowroot. 

"  Where  do  you  get  your  arrowroot,  ma'am?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Rowland.  "  I  want  some- extremely  for  my  poor  dear  Anna; 
and  I  can  procure  none  that  is  at  all  to  compare  with  yours." 

"  Mrs.  Grey  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  some,  my  dear;' 
and  it  really  is  excellent.    Phoebe,  how^  mucl^^^it .  is  there 
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lieffc?  I  dare  say  tliere  may  be  enongli  for  a  cup  or  two  for 
clear  little  Anna." 

Fhcebe  replied,  that  there  was  very  little  left — not  any 
more  than  her  mistresB  would  require  before  she  could  grow 
stronger.  Mrs.  Eowland  would  not  take  the  rest  of  the 
arrowroot  on  any  account:  she  was  only  wondering  where 
Mrs.  Grey  got  it,  and  liow  it  was  that  the  Greys  always  con- 
trired  to  help  themselves  to  the  best  of  everything.  Phcebe 
was  going  to  observe  that  they  helped  their  neighbours  to 
good  things  as  well  as  themselves;  but  a  look  from  her 
mistress  stopped  her.  Mrs.  Enderby  remarked  that  she  had 
no  doubt  she  could  leari>  from  Mrs.  Grey  or  Sophia,  the  next 
time  she  saw  either  of  them,  where  they  procured  their 
arrowroot.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  Mrs.  Grey,"  she 
observed,  timidly. 

"  My  dear  ma*am,  how  can  you  think  of  seeing  any  one 
in  your  present  state?*'  inquired  the  daughter.  "One  need 
but  see  the  flush  in  your  face,  to  know  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  you  to  admit  company.  I  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  it." 

"  But  Mrs.  Grey  is  not  company,  my  love." 

*'  Any  one  is  company  to  an  invalid.  I  assure  you  I  pre- 
yented  Mr.  Rowland's  coming  for  the  reason  I  assign.  He 
was  coming  yesterday,  but  I  would  not  let  him." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,  however.  And  I  should  like'  to 
see  Mrs.  Grey  too." 

Under  jpretence  of  arranging  her  mistress's  shawl,  Phosbe 
touched  the  old  lady's  shoulder,  in  token  of  intelligence.  Mrs, 
Enderby  was  somewhat  flurried  at  the  liberty  which  she  felt 
her  maid  had  taken  with  her  daughter;  but  she  coidd  not 
notice  it  now;  and  she  introduced  another  subject.  Had 
everybody  done  calling  on  the  Hopes?  Were  the  wedding 
visits  all  over?  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Rowland  was  thankful  to  say; 
^at  fuss  was  at  an  end  at  last.  One  would  think  nobody  had 
ever  been  married  before,  by  the  noise  that  had  been  made  in 
Deerbrook  about  this  young  couple. 

"  Mr.  Hope  is  such  a  favourite  I  "  observed  Mrs.  Enderby. 

^*  He  has  been  so ;  but  it  won't  last.  I  never  saw  a  young 
man  so  gone  off  as  he  is.  He  has  not  been  like  the  same  man 
since  he  connected  himself  with  the  Greys  so  decidedly. 
Surely,  ma'am,  you  must  perceive  that." 

"  It  had  not  occured  to  me,  my  dear.  He  comes  very  often, 
and  he  is  always  extremely  kind  and  very  entertaining.     H# 
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brought  his  bride  ^ith'him  yesterday,  Wlucli  I  thought  very 
attentive,  as  I  could  not  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  her.  And 
.  really,  Priscilla,  whether  it  was  that  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  time,  or  that  pretty  young  ladies  look  prettiest  in  an 
old  woman's  sick-room,  I  thought  she  was  more  beautiful 
than,  ever." 

'^  She  18  handsome,"  admitted  Mrs.  Eowland.  ^<  Poor  thing  I 
it  makes  one  sorry  for  her,  wh^n  one  thinks  what  is  before  her." 
.      "  What  is  before  her?"  ask  Mrs.  Enderby,  alarmed. 

'^  If  she  loves  her  husband  at  all,  she  must  suffer  cruelly 
in  seeing  him  act  as  he  persists  in  doing;  and  she  must 
tremble  in  looking  forward  to  the  consequences.  He  is  quite 
obstinate  about  voting  for  Mr.  Lowry,  though  there  is  not  a 
soul  in  Deerbrook  to  keep  him  in  countenance;  and  everybody 
knows  how  strongly  Sir  William  Hunter  has  expressed  him- 
self in  favour  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  It  is  thought  the  consequences 
will  be  very  serious  to  Mr.  Hope.  There  is  his  almshouse 
practice  at  stake,  at  all  events;  and  I  fancy  a  good  many 
families  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  if  he  defies  the 
Hunters,  and  goes  against  the  opini^ons  of  all  his  neighbours, 
His  wife  must  see  that  he  has  nobody  with  him.  I  do  pity 
the  poor  young  thing! " 

'^  Dear  me ! "  said  the  old  lady,  '<  can  nothing  be  done,  I 
wonder.  I  declare  I  am  quite  concerned.  I  should  hope 
something  may  be  done.  I  would  *take  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing to  him  myself,  rather  than  that  any  harm  should  happen 
to  him.  He  has  always  been  so  very  kind  to  me,  that  I 
think  I  could  venture  to  say  anything  to  him.  I  will  turn  it 
over  in  my  mind^  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  You  will  not  prevail  with  him,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid.  If 
Mr.  Grey  speaks  in  vain  (as  I  know  he  has  done),  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  else  will  have  any  influence  over  him.  .No, 
no;  the  wilful  must  be  left  to  their  own  devices.  Whatever 
you  do,  ma'am,  do  not  speak  to  the  bride  about  it,  or  there  is 
no  knowing  what  you  may  bring  upon  yourself." 

"  What  could  I  bring  upon  myself,  my  dear?" 

"  Oh,  those  who  do  not  see  the  vixen  in  that  pretty  face  of 
hers,  have  not  such  good  eyes  as  she  has  herself.  For  God's 
sake,  ma'am,  do  not  offend  her  I" 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  'now  full  of  concern;  and  being  as 
unhappy  as  she  could  be  made  for  the  present,  her  daughter 
took  her  leave.  The  old  lady  looked  into  the  fire  and  sighed, 
for  some  minutes  after  she  was  left  alone.    When  Phoebe  re- 
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entered,  her  mistress  declared  that  she  felt  quite  tired  out. 
and  must  lie  down.  Before  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  raised 
her  head  again,  and  said — 

"  Phoebe,  I  am  surprised  at  you ^" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  mean  about  my  taking  the  liberty  to 
make  a  sign  to  you.  But,  ma'am,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  it, 
because  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hope  would  have  no  objection  to  your 
seeing  Mrs.  Grey;  and,  to  my  .thought,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  consult  with  anybody  else ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Grey 
will  be  calling  again  some  day  soon,  just  at  a  time  when  you 
are  fit  to  see  her.  Is  not  there  any  book,  or  anything,  ma'am, 
that  I  could  be  carrying  over  to  Mrs.  Grey's  while  you  are 
resting  yourself,  ma'am?" 

"  Ah !  do  so,  Phoebe.  Carry  that  book, — it  is  not  quite 
due,  but  that  does  not  signify;  carry  that  book  over,  and  give 
my  regards,  and  beg  to  know  how  Mrs.  Grey  and  all  the 
family  are.  And  if  Mrs.  Grey  should  come  in  this  evening," 
she  continued,  in  excuse  to  herself  for  her  devices,  "  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  out,  in  a  quiet  way,  where  she  gets  her  arrow- 
root; and  Priscilla  will  be  glad  to  know.'* 

Whatever  it  might  be  that  Phoebe  said  to  Alice,  and  that 
brought  Mrs.  Grey  out  into  the  hall  to  speak  herself  to 
Phoebe,  the  result  was  that  Mrs.  Grey's  lantern  was  ordered 
as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  that  she  arrived  in  Mrs.  Enderby's 
apartment  just  as  the  old  lady  had  waked  from  her  doze,  and 
while  the  few  tears  that  had  escaped  from  under  her  eyelids 
before  she  slept  were  yet  scarcely  dried  upon  her  cheeks. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOME  AT   "the  HOPES*." 

The  evil  consequences  of  Mr.  Hope's  voting  for  Lowry  had 
not  been  exaggerated  in  the  anticipations  of  his  friends  and 
vigilant  neighbours;  and  these  consequences  were  rather 
aggravated  than  alleviated  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Lowry  won  the  election.  First,  the  inhabitants  of  Deerbrook 
were  on  the  watch  for  any  words  which  might  fall  from  Sir 
William  or  Lady  Hunter ;  and  when  it  was  reported  that  Sir 
William  had  frowned,  and  sworn  an  oath  at  Mr,  Hope,  on 
hearing  how  he  had  voted,  and  that  Lady  Himter  had,  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Hope  had  forgotten  under 
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whose  interest  he  held  his  appointment  to  attend  the  alms- 
houses and  the  neighbouring  hamlet,  several  persons  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  their  great  neighbours,*  and  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  family  practice  to  some  one  of  better 
politics  than  Mr.  Hope.  In  another  set  of  minds,  a  ^eal  fear 
of  Mr.  Hope,  as  a  dangerous  person,  sprang  up  under  the  heat 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  influential  members  of  society.  Such 
were  slow  to  have  recourse  to  another  medical  attendant,  and 
undertook  the  management  of  tlie  health  of  their  own  families 
till  they  could  find  an  adviser  in  whom  they  could  perfectly 
confide.  When  Mr.  Lowry  gained  the  contest,  the  population 
of  Deerbrook  was  electrified,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  their 
surprise  was  visited  upon  the  only  supporter  6f  Mr.  Lowry 
whom  the  place  contained.  Wise  folks  were  not  wanting 
who  talked  of  the  skill  which  some  persons  had  in  keeping  on 
the  winning  side, — of  reasons  which  time  sometimes  revealed 
for  persons  choosing  to  be  singular, — ^and  some  remarkable 
incidents  were  reported  of  conversations  between  Mr.  Lovny 
and  Mr.  Hope  in  the  lanes,  and  of  certain  wonderful  advan- 
tages which  had  lately  fallen  to  one  or  another  of  Mr.  Hope's 
acquaintances,  through  some  strong  political  interest.  Mr. 
Rowland  doubted,  at  his  own  table,  all  the  news  he  heard  on 
the  subject,  and  said  everywhere  that  he  did  not  see  why 
a  man  should  not  vote  as  he  pleased.  Mr.  Grey  was  very 
sorry  about  the  whole  affair;  he  was  sorry  that  there  had 
been  any  contest  at  all  for  the  county,  as  it  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Deerbrook;  he  was  sorry  that  the  candidate  he  pre- 
ferred had  won,  as  the  fact  exasperated  the  temper  of  Deer- 
brook ;  he  was  sorry  that  Hope  had  voted,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  name  and  rising  fortunes ;  ^  and  he  was  sorry  that 
he  himself  had  been  unable  at  last  to  vote  for  Lowry,  to  keep 
his  young  friend  in  countenance:  it  was  truly  unlucky  that 
he  should  have  passed  his  promise  early  to  Sir  William 
Hunter  not  to  vote.  It  was  a  sad  business  altogether.  It 
was  only  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  pass  out  of  people's  minds ; 
that  things  would  soon  get  into  their  usual  train  ;  and  that  it 
might  be  seven  years  before  there  was  another  election. 

Hester  complained  to  her  husband  and  sister  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  treated  by  the  tradespeople  of  the  place. 
She  had  desired  to  put  herself  on  a  footing  of  acquaintance- 
ship with  them,  as  neighbours,  and  persons  with  whom  there 
must  be  a  constant  transaction  of  business  for  life.  She  saw 
at  once  the  difference  in  the  relation  between  tradespeople  and 
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their  customers  in  a  large  town  like  Birmingham,  and  in  a 
village  where  there  is  but  one  baker,  where  the  grocer  and 
hatter  are  the  same  personage,  and  where  you  cannot  fly  from 
your  butcher,  be  he  ever  so  much  your  foe.  Hester  therefore 
made  it  her  business  to  transact  herself  all  affairs  with  the 
village  tradesmen.  She  began  her  housekeeping  energetically, 
and  might  be  seen  in  Mr.  Jones's  open  shop  in  the  coldesi 
morning  of  January,  selecting  her  joint  of  meat;  or  deciding 
among  brown  sugars  at  Tucker's,  the  grocer's.  After  the 
election,  she  found  some  difference  in  the  manner  of  most  of 
the  shop-people  towards  her;  and  she  fancied  more  than  there 
was.  With  some  of  these  persons,  there  was  no  more  in 
their  minds  than  the  consciousness  of  having  discussed  the 
new  family  and  Mr.  Hope's  vote,  and  come  to  a  conclusion 
against  his  "  principles."  With  others,  Mrs.  Eowland's  influ- 
ence had  done  deeper  mischiefl  A  few  words  dropped  by 
herself,  or  reports  of  her  sayings,  circulated  by  her  servants, 
occasioned  dislike  or  alarm  which  Hester's  sensitiveness  appre- 
hended at  once,  and  forthwith  exaggerated.  She  complained 
to  her  husband  that  she  could  not  go  to  the  shops  with  any 
comfort,  and  that  she  thought  she  must  turn  over  the  house- 
keeping to  Morris.  Margaret  remonstrated  against  this ;  and, 
by  being  her  sister's  constant  companion  in  her  walks  of 
business  as  weU  as  pleasure,  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  to  preserve  or  restore,  if  need  were,  a  good  under- 
standing between  parties  who  could  most  materiaSy  promote 
or  injure  each  other's  comfort.  The  leisure  hours  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  with  such  transport  were  aU  chequered 
with  anxiety  on  this  subject,  in  the  intervals  of  speculation  on 
another  matter,  to  which  she  found  her  mind  constantly 
recurring,  in  spite  of  her  oft-repeated  conviction  that  it  was 
no  concern  of  hers, — ^where  Mr.  Enderby  was, — what  he  was 
doing, — ^and  When  he  would  come.  Day  by  day,  as  she 
spread  her  books  before  her,  or  began  to  write,  she  wondered 
at  her  own  listlessness  about  employments  to  which  she  had 
looked  forward  with  so  much  eagerness ;  and  when  she  detected 
herself  gazing  into  the  fire  by  the  half-hour  together,  or 
allowing  the  ink  to  dry  in  her  suspended  pen,  she  found  that 
she  was  as  far  as  ever  from  deciding  whether  Hester  was  not 
how  in  the  way  to  be  less  happy  than  ever,  and  h6w  it  was 
that,  with  all  her  close  friendship  with  Philip  Enderby,  of 
which  she  had  spoken  so  confidently  to  Maria,  she  was  now 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  movements  and  intentions.     The 
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"wliole  was  reiy  strange,  and,  in  tibe  ezperience,  somewhat 
dreary. 

Her  great  comfort  was  Edward:  this  waa  a  new  support 
and  a  strong  one:  but  even  here  she  was  compelled  to  own 
herself  sbmewhat  disappointed.  This  brotherly  relation,  for 
which  she  had  Icmged  all  her  life,  did  not  bring  the  fulness  oi 
satis£5iction  which,  she  had  anticipated.  She  had  not  a  fault 
to  find  with  £dward:  she  was  always  called  upon  by  his  daily; 
conduct  for  admiration,  esteem,  and  affection;  but  all  this  was 
not  of  the  profit  to  her  wl^ch  she  had  expected.  He  seemed 
altered:  the  fiow  of  his  spirits  was  much  moderated;  but' 
perhaps  this  waa  no  loss,  as  his  calmness,  his  gentle  serioua- 
ness,  and  domestic  benevolence  were  brought  out  more 
strikingly  than  ever.  Margaret's  disappointment  lay  in  the; 
intercourse  between  themselves.  That  £dward  was  reserved 
— ^that  beneath  his  remarkable  frankness  there  lay  an  ua-> 
communicativ^iess  of  disposition — ^no  one  could  before  his 
marriage  have  made  her  believe:  yet  it  certainly  was  so. 
Though  Hester  and  ahe  never  discussed  Edward's  character, 
more  or  less — ^though  Hester's  love  for  him,  and  Margaret's 
respect  for  that  love,  rendered  all  such  conversation  im-. 
possible,  Margaret  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  Hester's 
conviction  on  this  particular  point  was  the  same  as  her  own—!-, 
that  Hester  had  discovered  that  she  had  not  folly  understood 
her  husband,  and  that  there  remained  a  region  of  his  charactcF 
into  which  she  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Margaret  was  obliged 
to  conclude  that  all  this  was  natural  and  right,  and  that  what 
she  had  heard  said  of  men  generally  was  true  even  of  Edward. 
Hope — ^that  there  are  depths  of  character  where  there  are«not 
regions  of  experience,  which  defy  the  sympathy  and  sagacity 
of  women.  However  natural  and  right  all  this  might  be,  she 
could  not  but  be  sorry  for  it.  It  brought  disappointment  to 
herself,  and,  as  she  sadly  suspected,  to  H^ester.  While  con- 
tinually and  delightedly  compelled  to  honour  and  regard  him 
more  and  more,  and  to  rely  upon  him  as  she  had  never  before 
relied,  she  felt  that  he  did  not  win,  and  even  did  not  desire, 
any  intimate  confidence.  She  found  that  she  could  still  say 
things  to  Maria  which  she  could  not  say  to  him;  and  that, 
while  their  domestic  conversation  rarely  flagged — ^while  it 
embraced  a  boundless  r§nge  of  fact,  and  all  that  they  could 
ascertain  of  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion — ^the  greatest 
psychological  events,  flie  most  interesting  experiences  of  her 
life  might  go  forward  without  express    recognition .  from 
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Edward.  Such  was  her  view  of  the  case;  and  this  was  the 
disappointment  which,  in  the  early  days  of  her  new  mode  of 
life,  she  had  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  and  to  conceal  from  aU 
others. 

One  fine  bright  morning  towards  the  end  of  January,  the 
sisters  set  out  for  their  waU:,  willingly  quitting  the  clear  crack* 
ling  fire  within  for  the  sharp  air  and  sparkling  pathways 
witibout. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  along  the  high-road,  as  usual.  How  pro- 
voking it  is  that  we  are  prevented,  day  after  day,  from 
getting  to  the  woods  by  my  snow-boots  not  having  arrived ! 
We  will  go  by  Mrs.  Howell's  for  the  chance  of  their  having 
come." 

Mrs.  Howell  had  two  expressions  of  countenance — ^the  gra- 
cious and  the  prim.  Till  lately,  Hester  had  been  favoured 
with  the  first  exclusively.  She  was  now  to  be  amused  with 
•  variety,  and  the  prim  was  ofiered  to  her  contemplation.  Never 
did  Mrs.  Howell  look  more  inaccessible  than  to-day,  when  she 
scarcely  rose  from  her  stool  behind  the  counter,  to  learn  what 
was  the  errand  of  her  customer. 

*^  You  guess  what  I  am  come  for,  Mrs.  Howell,  I  dare  say. 
Have  my  boots  arrived  yet  ?  " 

^'  I  am  not  aware  of  dieir  having  arrived,  ma'am.  But  Miss 
Miskin  is  now  occupied  in  that  department." 

"  Only  consider  how  the  winter  is  getting  on,  Mrs.  Howell ! 
and  I  can  walk  nowhere  but  in  the  high-road,  for  wAUt  of  my 
boots." 

Mrs.  Howell  curtsied. 

"  Can  you  not  hasten  your  agent,  or  help  me  to  my  boots, 
one  way  or  another  ?  Is  there  no  one  in  Deerbrook  whom' 
you  could  employ  to  make  me  a  pair  ?  " 

Mrs.  Howell  cast  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 

"  How  do  other  ladies  manage  to  obtain  their  boots  before 
the  snow  comes,  instead  of  after  it  has  melted  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  will  ask  them  yourself,  ma'am :  I  conceive 
you  know  all  the  ladies  in  Deerbrook.  You  will  find  Miss 
Miskin  in  that  department,  ladies,  if  you  wish  to  investi- 
gate." 

Hester  invaded  the  domain  of  Miss  Miskin — ^^the  shoe-shop 
behind  the  other  counter — ^in  the  hope  of  finding  something 
to  put  on  her  feet,  which  should  enable  her  to  walk  where 
she  pleased.     While  engaged  in  turning  over  the  stock,  with- 
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out  any  help  from  Miss  Miski^,  who  was  imitating  Mrs. 
HowelPs  distant  manner  with  considerable  success,  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  which  could  be  no  other  than  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hunter's  ;  and  Lady  Hunter's  voice  was  accordingly 
heard,  the  .next  minute,'  asking  for  green  sewing-silk.  The 
gentle  drawl  of  Mrs.  Howell's  tone  conveyed  that  her  counte- 
nance had  resumed  its  primary  expression.  She  observed 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  fire  which  had  happened  at  Blickley 
the  night  before.  Lady  Hunter  had  not  heard  of  it;  and  the 
relation  therefore  followed  of  the  burning  down  of  a  house 
and  shop  in  Blickley,  when  a  nursemaid  and  baby  were  lost  m 
the  ^mes. 

"I  should  hope  it  is  not  true,"  observed  Lady  Hunter. 
"  Last  night,  did  you  say? — ^Early  this  morning?  There  has 
scarcely  been  time  for  the  news  to  arrive  of  a  fire  at  Blickley 
early  this  morning." 

**  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  my  lady.  No  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  catastrophe,  I  am  grieved  to  say."  And  Mrs. 
HowelFs  sighs  were  sympathetically  responded  to  by*  Miss 
Miskin  in  the  back  shop. 

"  But  how  did  you  hear  it?  "  asked  Lady  Hunter. 

There  was  no  audible  answer.  There  were  probably  signs 
and  intimations  of  something;  for  Lady  Hunter  made  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  shop,  on  some  pretence,  and  stared  in  at  the 
door  of  the  shoe-parlour,  just'at  the  right  moment  for  perceiv- 
ing, if  she  so  pleased,  the  beautiful  smallness  of  Hester's  foot. 
Some  low,  murmuring,  conversation  then  passed  at  Mrs* 
Howell's  counter,  when  the  words  "  black  servant "  alone  met 
Margaret's  ear. 

Hester  found  nothing  that  she  could  wear.  The  more 
she  pressed  for  information  and  assistance  about  obtaining 
boots,  the  more  provokingly  cool  Miss  Miskin  grew.  At  last 
Hester  turned  to  her  sister  with  a  hasty  inquiry  what  was  to 
be  done. 

"  We  must  hope  for  better  fortune  before  next  winter,  I 
suppose,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  And  wet  my  feet  every  day  3iis  winter,"  said  Hester ;  "  for 
I  will  not  be  confined  to  the  high-road  for  any  such  reason 
as  this." 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am,  you  are  warm!"  simpered  Miss  Miskin. 

"  I  warm!     What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Miskin  ?  " 

"  You  are  warm,  ma'am : — not  that  it  is  of  any  consequence ; 
but  you  are  a  little  warm  at  present." 
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**  Nobody  can  charge  tliat  upon  you,  Miss  Miskin,  I  must 
say,"  observed  Margaret,  laughing. 

"  No,  ma'am,  that  they  cannot,  nor  ever  mil.  I  am  not 
apt  to  be  warm,  and  I  hope  I  can  excuse  ....  Good 
morning,  ladies." 

Mrs.  Howell  treated  her  customers  with  a  swimming  curtsey 
as  they  went  out,  glancing  at  her  shop-woman  the  while. 
Liady  Hunter  favoured  them  with  a  full  stare. 

**"  What  excessive  impertinence!"  exclaimed  Hester.  "  To 
teU  me  that  I  was  warm,  and  she  hoped  she  could  excuse  I  My 
Ixusband  will  hardly  believe  it," 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  will.  He  knows  them  for  two  ignorant,  silly 
women ;  worth  observing,  perhaps,  but  not  worth  minding. 
Have  you  any  other  shop  to  go  to  ?  " 

Yes,  the  tinman's,  for  a  saucepan  or  two  of  a  size  not  yet 
supplied,  for  which  Morris  had  petitioned. 

The  tinman  was  either  unable  of  not  very  anxious  to 
understand  Hester's  requisitions.  He  brought  out  everything 
but  t^rhat  was  wanted;  and  was  so  extremely  interested  in 
observing  something  that  was  going  on  over  the  way,  that  he 
was  every  moment  casting  glances  abroad  between  the  dutch- 
ovens  and  fenders  that  haif-darkened  his  window.  /The  ladies 
at  last  looked  over  the  way  too,  and  saw  a  gig  containing  a 
black  footman  standing  before  the  opposite  house. 

"A  stranger  in  Deerbrook!"  observed  Margaret,  as  they 
issued  from  the  shop.  '*  I  do. not  wonder  that  Mr.  Hill  had 
so  little  attention  to  spare  for  us." ' 

The  sisters  had  been  so  accustomed,  during  all  the  years  of 
their  Birmingham  life,  to  see  faces  that  they  did  not  know, 
that  they  could  not  yet  sympathise  with  the  emotions  caused 
in  Deerbrook  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger.  They  walked 
on,  forgetting  in  conversation  all  about  the  gig  and  black 
servant.  Hester  had  not  been  pleased  by  the  insufficient 
attention  she  had  met  with  in  both  the  shops  she  had  visited, 
and  she  did  not  enjoy  her  walk  as  was  her  wont.  As  they 
trod  the  crisp  and  gHttering  snow,  Margaret  hoped  the  little 
Rowlands  and  Greys  were  happy  in  making  the  snow-man 
which  had  been  the  vision,  of  their  imaginations  since  the 
winter  set  in:  but  Hester  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  dark  woods 
which  sprang  from  the  sheeted  meadows,  and  thought  nothing 
could  be  so  delightful  as  to  wander  among  them,  and  gather 
icicles  from  the  boughs,  even  though  the  paths  should  be 
ancle-deep  in  snow. 
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Just  when  they  were  proposing  to  turn  back,  a  horseman 
appeared  on  the  ridge  of  the  rising  ground  over  which  the 
road  passed.  *' It  is  Edward  1"  cried  Hester.  "I  had  no 
idea  we  should  meet  him  on  this  road."  And  she  quickened 
her  pace,  and  her  countenance  brightened  as  if  she  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  month.  Before  they  met  him,  however,^ the 
gig  with  the  black  footman,  now  containing  also  a  gentleman 
driving,  overtook  and  slowly  passed  them — the  gentleman 
looking  round  him,  as  if  in  search  of  some  dwelling  here* 
abouts.  On  approaching  Hope,  the  stranger  drew  up,  touqhed 
his  hat,  and  asked  a  question;  and  on  receiving  the  answer, 
bowed,  turned  round,  and  repassed  Hester  and  Margaret. 
Hope  joined  his  wife  and  sister,  and  walked  his  horse  beside 
the  path. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman,  Edward  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Foster,  the  surgeon  at  Blickley." 

"  What  did  he  want  with  you  ?  " 

"  He  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  in  the  right  road  to 
the  Eussell  Taylors." 

"  The  Russell  Taylors !     Your  patients ! " 

*^  Once  mj  patients,  but  no  longer  so.  It  seems  they  are 
Mr.  Foster's  patients  now," 

Hester  made  no  reply. 

"  Can  yoT^  see  from  your  pathway  what  is  going  on  below 
there  m  the  meadow?  I  see  the  skaters  very  busy  on  the 
ponds.  Why  do  not  you  go  there,  instead  of  walking  here 
'every  day  ?  " 

Margaret  had  to  explain  the  case  about  the  snow-boots,  for 
Hester's  face  was  bathed  in  t^rs.  Edward  rallied  her  gently ; 
but  it  would  not  do.  She  motioned  to  him  to  ride  on,  and  he 
thought  it  best  to  do  so.  The  sisters  proceeded  in  silence, 
Hester's  tears  flowing  faster  and  faster.  Instead  of  walking 
through  Deerbrook,  she  took  a  back  road  homewards,  and 
drew  down  her  veil.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
they  met  Sophia  Grey  and  her  sisters,  and  Sophia  would  stop. 
She  was  about  to  turn  back  with  them,  when  she  saw  that 
something  was  the  matter,  and  then  dbe  checked  herself  awk- 
wardly, and  wished  her  cousins  good  morning,  while  Fanny 
a^nd  Mary  were  staring  at  Hester. 

"  One  ought  not  to  mind,"  said  Margaret,  half-laughing: 
"  there  are  so  many  causes  for  grown  people's  tears!  but  I 
always  feel  now  a?  I  did  when  I  was  a  childr--a  shame  at  being 
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seen  in  tears,  and  an  excessive  desire  to  tell  people  that  I  have 
not  been  naughty." 

"  You  could  not  have  told  Sophia  so  of  me,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Hester. 

"  Yes,  I  could;  you  are  not  crying  because  you  have  been 
naughty,  but  you  are  naughty  because  you  cry;  and  that  may 
be  cured  presently." 

It  was  ndt  presently  cured,  however.  During  the  whole  of 
dinner-time,  Hester's  tears  continued  to  flow;  and  she  could 
not  eat,  though  she  made  efforts  to  do  so.  Edward  and  Mat- 
garet  talked  a  great  deal  about  skating  and  snow-men,  and 
about  the  fire  at  Blickley ;  but  they  came  to  a  stand  at  last. 
The  footboy  went  about  on  tiptoe,  and  shut  the  door  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  sick-room;  and  this  made  Hester's  short  sobs 
only  the  more  audible.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  oranges 
were  on  the  table  at  last,  and  the  door  closed  behind  the 
dinner  and  the  boy.  Margaret  began  to  peel  an  orange  for  her 
sister,  and  Edward  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine ;  he  placed 
it  before  her,  and  then  drew  his  chair  to  her  side,  saying — 

"  Now,  my  dear,  let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this  distress." 

"  No,  do  not  try,  Edward.  Never  mind  me !  I  shall  get  the 
better  of  this,  by-and-by  :  only  let  me  alone.-^ 

"  Thank  you !"  said  Hope,  smiling.  "  I  like  to  see  people 
reasonable  1  I  am  to  see  you  sorrowing  in  this  way,  and  for 
very  sufficient  cause,  and  I  am  neither  to  mind  your  troubles 
nor  my  own,  but  to  be  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened  I 
Is  not  this  reasonable,  Margaret?" 

"  For  very  sufficient  cause !"  said  Hester,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  for  very  sufficient  cause.  It  mpst  be  a 
painful  thing  to  you  to  find  my  neighbours  beginning  to 
dislike  me ;  to  have  the  tradespeople  impertinent  to  you  on 
my  account ;  to  see  my  patients  leave  me,  and  call  in  some- 
body from  a  distance,  in  the  face  of  all  Deerbrook.  It  must 
make  you  anxious  to  think  what  is  to  become  of  us,  if  the 
discontent  continues  and  spreads :  and  it  must  be  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  you  to  find  that  to  be  my  wife  is  not  to  be 
80  happy  as  we  expected.     Here  is  cause  enough  for  tears." 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  Hester  looked  up  at  her  husband 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  tenderness  which  consoled 
him  for  her. 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  it,"  he  continued, "  but  that  we  may 
all  three  sit  down  to  weep  together,  one  of  theseHiavs.r 
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**  And  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  Hester  will  be  the  first  to 
cheer  up  and  oomfort  us/' 

•*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Hope.  "  Meantime,  is 
there  anything  that  you  would  have  had  done  otherwise  by 
me  ?  Was  I  right  or  not  to  vote  ?  and  was  there  anything 
wrong  in  my  manner  of  doing  it  ?  Is  there  any  cause  what- 
ever for  repentance  ?" 

"  None,  none,"  cried  Hester.  "  You  have  been  right 
throughout.     I  glory  in  all  you  do." 

"  To  me  it  seems  that  you  could  not  have  done  otherwise,*' 
observed  Margaret.  ''  It  was  a  simple,  unavoidable  act,  done 
with  the  simplicity  of  aiTairs  which  happen  in  natural  course. 
I  neither  repent  it  for  you,  nor  glory  in  it." 

"  That  is  just  my  view  of  it,  Margaret.  And  it  follows 
that  the  consequences  arc  to  be  taken  as  coming  in  natural 
course  too.     Does  not  this  again  simplify  the  affair,  Hester?" 

"  It  lights  it  up,"  replied  Hester.  "  It  reminds  me  how  all 
would  have  been  if  you  had  acted  otherwise  than  as  you  did. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing, 
—but  if  you  had  not  voted,  I  shoxdd  have — ^not  despised  you 
in  any  degree, — but  lost  confidence  in  you  a  little." 

"  That  is  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it,"  said  Hope, 
laughing. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  spared  that  I "  exclaimed  Margaret. 
^^  But,  brother,  tell  us  the  worst  that  you  think  can  come  of 
this  displeasure  against  you.  I  rather  suspect,  however,  that 
we  have  sufiered  the  worst  already,  in  discovering  that  people 
can  be  displeased  with  you." 

^'That  being  so  extremely  rare  a  lot  in  this  world,  and 
especially  in  the  world  of  a  village,"  replied  Hope,  "  I  really 
do  not  know  what  to  expect  as  the  last  result  of  this  affair, 
uor  am  I  anxious  to  foresee.  I  never  liked  the  sort  of  attach- 
ment that  most  of  my  neighbours  have  testified  for  me.  It 
was  to  their  honour  in  as  &r  as  it  showed  kindness  of  heart ; 
but  it  was  unreasonable:  so  unreasonable  that  I  imagine  the 
opposite  feelings  which  are  now  succeeding  may  be  just  as 
much  in  excess.     Suppose  it  should  be  so,  Hester  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?"  she  asked,  sighing. 

"  Suppose  our  neighbours  should  send  me  to  Coventry,  and 
my  patients  should  leave  me  so  far  as  that  we  should  not 
have  enough  to  live  on  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  persecution,"  cried  Hester,  brightening. 
^  I  could  bear  persecution,-— downright  persecutioa" 
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"  You  could  bear  seeing  your  husband  torn  by  lions  in  the 
amphitheatre,"  said  Margaret,  smiling,  "  but    .     •     .     ." 

^'  Bui  a  toss  of  Mrs.  Howell's  bead  is  unendurable,*'  said 
Hope,  -with  solemnity. 

Hester  looked  dowu,  blushing  like  a  chidden  child. 

'^  But  about  this  persecution,"  said  she.  ''  What  made  you 
ask  those  questions  just  now  ?" 

'^  I  find  my  neighbours  more  angty  with  me  than  I  could 
have  supposed  possible,  my  dear.  I  have  been  treated  with 
great  and  growing  rudeness  for  some  days.  In  a  place  like 
this,  you  know,  offences  seldom  come  alone.  If v  you  do  a 
thing  which  a  village  public  does  not  approve,  there  wHl  be 
offence  in  whatever  else  you  say  and  do  for  some  time  after* 
And  I  suspect  that  is  my  case  now.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
however ;  and  whatever  happens,  I  hope,  my  love,  we  shall 
all  be  to  the  last  degree  careful  not  to  see  offence  where  it  is 
not  intended." 

"  Not  to  do  the  very  thing  we  are  suffering  under  our- 
selves," observed  Margaret. 

"We  wiU  not  watch  our  neighbours,  and  canvass  their 
opinions  of  us  by  our  own  fireside,"  said  Hope.  "  We  will 
conclude,  them  all  to  be  our  friends  till  they  give  us  clear 
evidence  to  the  contrary.     Shall  it  not  be  so,  love  ?" 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Hester,  with  some  resent- 
ment in  her  voice  and  manner.  "  You  cannot  trust  my 
temper  in  your  affairs:  and  you  axe  perfectly  right.  My 
temper  is  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  Very  few  are,  in  the  first  agonies  of  unpopularity ;  and 
fi^ch  faith  in  one's  neighbours  as  shall  supersede  watching 
them  ought  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  atmosphere  <rf 
Deerbrook.     We,  must  aU  look  to  ourselves." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Hester.  "  I  take  the  lesson  home, 
I  assure  you.  It  is  clear  to  me  through  your  cautious  phrase, 
—the  *  we,'  and  *  all  of  us,'  and  *  ourselves.'  But  remember 
this, — that  people  are  not  made  alike,  and  are  not  able,  and 
not  intended  to  feel  alike ;  and  if  some  have  less  power  than 
others  over  their  sorrow,  at  least  over  their  tears,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  cannot  bear  as  well  what  they  have  to  bear. 
If  I  caimot  sit  looking  as  Margaret  does,  peeling  oranges  and 
philosophising,  it  may  not  be  ^at  I  have  less  strength  at  my 
heart,  but  that  I  have  more  at  stake, — ^more— " 

Hope  started  from  her  side,  and  leaned  against  the  mantel- 
piece, covering  his  fece  with  his  hands.    At  this  moment,  the ' 
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boy  entered  with  a  message  from  a  patient  in  the  next  istreet, 
vwho  wanted  Mr.  Hope. 

'<  Oh,  do  not  leave  me,  Edward !  Do  not  leave  me  at  this 
moment  1"  cried  Hester.     '^  Come  back  for  five  minutes  I" 

Hope  quietly  said  that  he  should  return  presently,  and  went 
t>nt.  When  the  hall  door  was  heard  to  close  behind  him, 
Hester  flung  hersdf  down  on  the  sofa.  Whatever  momentary 
resentment  Margaret  might  have  felt  at  her  sister's  words,  it 
raaished  at  the  sight  of  Hester's  attitude  of  wretchedn^s. 
She  sat  on  a  footstool  beside  the  sofa,  and  took  her  sister^s 
hand  in  hers. 

"  You  are  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve,*'  murmured  Hester: 
^  but,  Margaret,  mind  what  I  say  I  never  marry,  Margaret ! 
Never  love,  and  never  marry,  Margaret  1" 
'  Margaret  laid  her  hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  saying,^- 
^'  Stop  here,  Hester  1  While  I  was  the  only  friend  you  had, 
it  was  right  and  kind  to  tell  me  all  that  was  in  your  heart. 
But,  now  that  there  is  one  nearer  and  dearer,  and  far,  far 
worthier  than  I,  I  can  hear  nothing  like  this.  Nor  are  you 
fit  just  now  to  speak  of  these  serious  things :  you  are  dis- 
/Cwnposed " 

"  One  would  think  you  were  echoing  Miss  Miskin,  Margaret, 
— ■*  You  are  warm,  ma'am.'  But  you  must  hear  this  much. 
I  insist  upon  it.  If  you  would  have  heard  me,  you  would 
hare  found  that  I  was  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  my 
husband  inconsistent  with  all  the  love  and  honour  you  would 
have  him  enjoy.,  I  Assure  you,  you  might  trust  me  not  to  com- 
plain of  my  husband.  I  have  no  words  in  which  to  say  how 
noble  he  is.  But,  oh  1  it  is  all  true  about  the  wretchedness  of 
married  life  1  I  am  wretched,  Maigaret." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Margaret,  in  deep  sorrow. 

*'  Life  is  a  blank  to  me.  I  have  no  hope  left.  I  am  neither 
wiser,  nor  better,  nor  happier  for  God  having  given  me  all 
^at  should  make  a  woman  what  I  meant  to  be.  What  can 
God  give  me  more  than  I  have?" 

**  I  was  just  thinking  so,"  replied  Margaret,  mournfully. 

«  What  follows  then? " 

"  Not  that  all  married  pebple  are  unhappy  because  you  are.** 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes!  all  who  are  capable  of  happiness:  aU  who 
can  love.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  perfect  confidence  in  the 
world:  there  is  no  rest  for  one's  heart.  I  believed  there  was, 
and  I  am  disappmnted:  and  if  you  believe  there  Is,  you  will 
be  disappointed  too,  I  warn  you." 
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**  I  shall  not  neglect  your  warning;  but  I  do  believe  there 
is  rest  for  rational  affections — ^I  am  confident  there  is,  if  the 
primary  condition  is  fulfilled — ^if  there  is  repose  in  God 
together  with  human  love." 

"  You  think  that  trust  in  God  is  wanting  in  me?" 

"  Do  let  us  speak  of  something  else,"  sadd  Margaret.  "  We 
are  wrong  to  think  and  talk  of  ourselves  as  we  do.  There  is 
something  sickly  about  our  state  while  we  do  so,  and  we 
deserve  to  be  suffering  as  we  are.  Come  I  let  us  be  up  and 
doing.  Let  me  read  to  you;  or  will  you  practise  with  me  till 
Edward  comes  back?" 

"  Not  till  you  have  answered  my  question,  Margaret.  Do 
you  believe  that  my  wretchedness  is  from  want  of  trust'  in 

&od?"  ; 

"  I  believe,"  said  Margaret,  seriously,  "  that  all  restless  and 
passionate  suffering  is  from  that  cause.  And  now,  Hester,  no 
more." 

Hester  allowed  Margaret  to  read  to  her;  but  it  would  not 
do.  She  was  too  highly  -ivrought  up  for  common*  interests. 
The  reading  was  broken  off  by  her  hysterical  sobs;  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her  to  bed, 
under  Morris's  care,  that  all  agitating  conversation  might  be 
avoided.  When  Mr.  Hope  returned,  he  found  Margaret 
sitting  alone  at  the  tea-table.  If  she  had  had  no  greater 
power  of  self-control  than  her  sister,  Edward  might  have  been 
made  wretched  enough,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  dismay:  but 
she  felt  the  importance  of  the  duty  of  supporting  him,  and  he 
found  her,  though  serious,  apparently  cheerful. 

"  I  have  sent  Hester  to  bed,"  said  she,  as  he  entered.  "  She 
was  worn  out.  Yes:  just  go  and  speak  to  her;  but  do  not 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  any  more  conversation  till  she  has 
•slept.  Tell  her  that  I  am  going  to  send  her  some  tea;  and 
by  that  time  yours  will  be  ready." 

"  Just  one  word  upon  the  events  of  to-day,"  said  Hope,  as 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  tea-table,  after  having  reported  thkt 
Hester  was  tolerably  composed : — "just  one  word,  and  no  more. 
We  must  avoid  bringing  emotions  to  a  point — ^giving  occasion 
for '' 

**  I  entirely  agree  wifli,  you,"  said  Margaret.  "  She  requires 
to  be  drawn  out  of  herself.  She  cannot  bear  that  opening  of 
the  sluices,  which  is  a  benefit  and  comfort  to  some  peoplie. 
Let  us  keep  them  shut,  and  when  it  comes  to  acting,  see  how 
she  will  act!" 
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^'Blees  7011  for  that!"  was  on  Hope^s  lips;  but  lie  did  not 
say  it.  Tea  was  soon  dismissed,  and  he  then  took  up  the 
newspaper;  and  when  that  was  finished,  he  found  he  could 
not  read  to  Margaret— he  must  write: — ^he  had  a  base  to 
report  for  a  medical  journal. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  spoiled  your  evening,"  said  Hester, 
languidly,  when  her  sister  went  to  bid  her  good-night.  "  I 
have  been  listening;  but  I  could  not  hear  you  either  laugh- 
ing or  talking." 

^<  Because  we  have  been  neither  laughing  nor  talking.  My 
brother  has  been  writing ^^ 

*<  WritingI     To  whom?     To  Emily,  or  to  Anne? " 

**  To  a  &x  more  redoubtable  person  than  either:  to  the 
editor  of  some  one  of  those  green  and  blue  periodicals  that  he 
devours,  as  if  they  were  poetry.  And  I  have  been  copying 
music." 

"How  tired  you  look!" 

"  Well,  then,  good-nightl" 

Margaret  might  well  look  tired;  but  she  didvuot  go  to  rest 
for  long.  How  should  she  rest, -while  her  soul  was  sick  with 
dismay,  her  heart  weighed  down  with  disappointment,  her 
sister^s  sobs  still  sounding  in  her  ear,  her  sister^s  agonized 
countenance  rising  up  from  moment  to  moment,  as  oflen  ^ 
she  closed  her  eyes?  And  all  this  within  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  homej  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  peace!  All  this  where 
love  had  guided  the  suffering  one  to  marriage — ^where  there 
was  present  neither  sickness,  nor  calamity,  nor  guilt,  but  the 
very  opposites  of  all  these!  Could  it  then  be  true,  that  the 
only  sanctuary  of  peace  is  in  the  heart?  that  while  love  is  the 
master  passion  of  humanity,  the  main-spring  of  human  action, 
the  crowning  interest  of  human  life — ^while  it  is  ordained, 
natural,  inevitable,  it  should  issue  as  if  it  were  discountenanced 
by  Providence,  unnatural,  and  to  be  repelled?  Could  it  be 
so?  Was  Hester's  warning  against  love,  against  marriage, 
reasonable,  and  to  be  regarded?  That  warning  Margaret 
thought  she  could  never  put  aside,  so  heavily  had  it  sunk  upon 
her  heart,  crushing^-she  knew  not  what  there.  If  it  was  not 
a  reasonable  warning,  whither  should  she  turn  for  consolation 
for  Hester  ?  If  this  misery  arose  out  of  an  incapacity  in 
Hester  herself  for  happiness  in  domestic  life,  then  farewell 
sisterly  cojnfort — rfarewell  all  the  bright  visions  she  had  ever 
indulged  on  behalf  of  the  one  who  had  always  been,  her  nearest 
and  dearest?     Instead  of  these,  there  must  be  struggle  a^'^ 
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grief,  isLT  deeper  thim  m  tbe  axmcms  years  that  vr&te  gone ; 
straggle  with  an  evil  >fiiic}i  must  grow  if  it  does  not  diminisb, 
and  grief  for  an  added  sufferer — ^for  one  who  deserred  blessing 
where  he  was  destined  to  receive  torture.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  by  a  hundred  that  Hester  had  kept  Margaret  ^m 
her  pillow,  and  then  driven  rest  from  it ;  but  never  had  the 
trial  been  so  great  as  now.  There  had  been  anxiety  formerly; 
now  there  was  something  like  despair,  aiber  an  interval  of  hope 
and  comparative  ease. 

Mankind  are  ignorant  enough,  Heaven  knows,  both  in  the 
mass,  about  general  interests,  and  individually,  about  the 
things  which  belong  to  their  peace :  but  of  all  mortals,  none 
perhaps  are  so  awfally  self-deludied  as  the  tmamiable.  They 
do  not,  any  more  than  others,  sin  for  the  sake  of  sinning ;  but 
the  amoimt  of  woe  caused  by  their  selfish,  unconsciousness  is 
such  as  may  well  make  their  weakness  an  equivalent  for  other 
men's  gravest  crimes.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  hiding- 
places  for  their  consciences — ^many  mansions  in  the  dim  prison 
of  discontent :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  hour 
when  all  shall  be  uncovered 'to  the  eternal  day,  there  will  be 
revealed  a  lower  deep  than  the  hell  which  they  have  made. 
They,  perhaps,  are  the  only  order  of  evil  ones  who  suffer  hell 
without  seeing  and  knowing  that  it  is  hell.  But  they  are 
tinder  a  heavier  ctirse  even  than  this ;  they  inflict  torments, 
second  only  to  their  own,  with  an  unconsciousness  almost 
worthy  of  spirits  of  light.  While  they  complacently  con- 
dude  themselves  the  victims  of  others,  or  pronounce,  inwardly 
or  aloud,  that  they  are  too  singular,  or  too  refined,  for  com- 
mon appreciation,  they  are  putting  in  motion  an  enginery  of 
torture  whose  aspect  will  one  day  blast  their  minds'  sight. 
The  dumb  groans  of  their  victims  will  sooner  or  later  return 
upon  their  ears  from  the  depths  of  the  heaven  to  which  the 
sorrows  •  of  men  daily  ascend.  The  spirit  sinks  under  the 
prospect  of  the  retribution  of  the  tmamiable,  if  all  that  happens 
be  indeed  for  eternity,  if  there  be  indeed  a  record — an  impress 
on  some  one  or  other  human  spirit — of  every  chilling  firown, 
of  every  querulous  tone,  of  every  bitter  jest,  of  every  insulting 
word-— of  all  abuses  of  that  tremendous  power  which  mind  has 
over  mind.  The  throbbing  pulses,  the  quivering  nerves,  the 
wrung  hearts,  that  surround  the  tmamiable — what  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  is  here !  and  what  plea  shall  avail  against  them  ? 
The  terror  of  innocents  who  should  know  no  fear— the  vin- 
dictive emotions  of  dependants  who  dare  not  complain—- the 
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6ii»ta«6ft  of  heart  of  life-long  companions^-ihe  aoaguii^  of 
llkose  who  loye^-the  xmholy  eKuHation  of  tliose  who  hate,— 
what  aa  array  of  judges  ia  here  1  and  where  caa  appeal  be 
lodged  against  their  sentence?  Is  piide  of  siagalarity  a 
rational  plea  ?  Is  super-refinement,  or  circumstance  of  God, 
or  xmcongeniality  in  man>  a  sufficient  ground  of  aj^)ealf  when 
the  refinement  of  one  is  a  grace  granted  for  the  luzuiy  of  all, 
when  circumstance  is  given  to  he  conquered,  and  uncon- 
geniality  is  appointed  for  discipline?  The  s^asoalist  has 
bruti£ed  the  seraphic  nature  with  which  he  was  endowed* 
I'he  depredator  has  intercepted  the  rewards  of  toil,  and  marred 
the  image  of  justice,  and  dinuned  the  lustre  of  faith  in  men's 
minds.  The  imperial  tyrant  hai3  invoked  a  whirlwind,  to  lay 
waste,  for  an  hour  of  God's  eternal  year,  some  r^on  of  society. 
But  the  unamiable — ^the  domestic  torturer — ^has  heaped  wrcmg 
upon  wrong,  and  woe  upon  woe,  through  the  whole  portion  of 
time  which  was  given  into  his  power,  till  it  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  any  others  are  more  guilty  than  he.  If  there  be  hope 
or  solace  £ot  such,  it  is  that  there  may  have  been  tempers 
about  him  the  opposite  of  his  own.  It  is  matter  of  humiliating 
gratitude  that  there  were  some  which  he  could  not  ruin  ;  and 
that  he  was  the  medium  of  discipline  by  which  they  were 
eocercised  in  forbearance,  in  divine  forgiveness  and  lore.  If 
there  be  solace  in  such  an  occasional  result,  let  it  be  made  the 
most  of  by  those  who  need  it ;  for  it,  is  the  only  possible 
alleviation  to  their  remorse.  Let  them  accept  it  as  the  free* 
gift  of  a  mercy  which  they  have  insulted,  and  a  long-suffering 
which  they  have  defied. 

Not  thus,  however,  did  Margaret  regard  the  case  of  her 
sister.  She  had  but  of  late  ceased  to  suppose  herself  in  the 
wrong  when  Hester  was  unhappy :  and  Ihough  she  was  ndw 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  her  sister's  peace,  she  was 
slow  to  blame — ^reluctant  to  class  the  case  lower  than  as  one 
of  infirmity.  Her  last  wakii^  thoughts  (and  they  were  very 
late)  were  of  pity  and  of  prayer. 

As  the  door  closed  belund  Margaret,  Hope  had  flung  down 
his  pen.  In  one  moment  she  had  returned  for  a  book  ;  and 
she  &>und  him  by  the  fireside,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arms 
against  the  wall.  There  was  sometlmig  in  his  attitude  which 
startled  her  out  of  her  wish  for  her  book,  and  she  (Juietly 
withdrew  without  it.  He  turned,  and  spoke,  but  she  waK 
gone. 
,  "  So  this  is  home  I'*  thought  he,  as  he  surveyed  the  room^ 
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filled  as  it  was  with  tokens  of  occnpation,  and  appliances  of 
domestic  life.  "  It  is  home  to  be  more  lonely  than  ever  before 
— and  yet  never  to  be  alone  with  my  secret  1  At  my  own 
table,  by  my  own  hearth,  I  cannot  look  up  into  the  faces 
around  me,  nor  say  what  I  am  thinking.  In  every  act  and 
every  word  I  am  in  danger  of  disturbing  the  innocent — even 
of  sullyiDg  the  pure,  and  of  breaking  the  bruised  reed. 
Would  to  Grod  I  had  never  seen  them  1  How  have  I  abhorred 
bondage  aU  my  Ij/e !  and  I  am  in  bondage  eveiy  hour  that  I 
spend  at  home.  I  have  always  insisted  that  there  was  no 
bondage  but  in  gmlt.  Is  it  so  ?  If  it  be  so,  then  I  am  either 
guilty,  or  in  reality  free.  I  have  settled  this  before.  I  am 
guilty ;  or  rather,  I  have  been  guilty;  and  this  is  my  retribu- 
tion. Not  guilty  towards  Margaret.  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  her  no  wrong !  Thank  God,  I  have  never  been  in  her 
eyes — what  I  must  not  think  of!  Nor  could  I  ever  have 
been,  if ...  .  She  loves  Enderby,  I  am  certain,  though  she 
does  not  know  it  herself.  It  is  a  blessing  that  she  loves  him, 
if  I  could  but  always  feel  it  so.  I  am  not  guilty  towards  her, 
nor  towards  Hester,  except  in  the  weakness  of  dechning  to 
iiiflict  that  suffering  upon  her  which,  fearful  as  it  must  have 
been,  might  perhaps  have  proved  less  than,  with  all  my  care, 
she  must  imdergo  now.  There  was  my  fault.  I  did  not,  I 
declare,  seek  to  attach  her.  I  did  nothing  wrong  so  far.  But 
I  dared  to  measure  suffering — ^to  calculate  consequences  pre- 
sumptuously and  vainly :  and  this  is  my  retribution.  How 
would  it  have  been,  if  I  had  allowed  them  to  go  back  to 
Birmingham,  and  had  been  haxmted  with  the  image  of  her 
there  ?  But  why  go  over  this  again,  when  my  very  soul  is 
weary  of  it  all?  It  lies  behind,  and  let  it  be  foigotten.  The 
present  is  what  I  have  to  do  with,  and  it  is  quite  enough.  I 
have  injured,  cruelly  injured  myself,  and  I  must  bear  with 
myself.  Here  I  am,  charged  with  the  duty  of  not  casting  my 
shadow  over  the  innocent,  and  of  strengthening  the  infirm.  I 
have  a  clear  duty  before  me — that  is  one  blessing.  The  inno- 
cent will  soon  be  taken  from  imder  my  shadow — ^I  trust  so— 
for  my  duty  there  is  almost  too  bard.  How  she  woidd  con- 
fide in  me,  and  I  must  not  let  her,  and  must  continually 
disappoint  her,  and  suffer  in  her  affection.  I  cannot  even  be 
to  her  what  our  relation  warrants.  And  all  the  while  her 
thoughts  are  my  thoughts;  her.  .  .  .  But  this  will  never  do. 
It  is  enough  that  she  trusts  me,  and  that  I  deserve  that  she 
should.     This  is  all  that  I  can  ever  have  or  hope  for  ;  but  I 
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have  won  thus  much ;  and  I  shall  keep  it.  Not  a  doubt  or 
fear,  not  a  moment's  ruffle  of  spirits^  shall  she  ever  experience 
from  me.  As  for  my  own  poor  sufferer — ^what  months  and 
years  are  before  us  both  I  What  a  discipline  before  she  can 
be  at  peace !  If  she  were  to  look  forward  as  I  do ,  her  heart 
would  sink  as  mine  does,  and  perhaps  she  would  try .... 
But  we  must  not  look  forward  :  her  heart  must  not  sink.  I 
must  keep  it  up.  She  has  strength  under  her  weakness,  and 
I  must  help  her  to  bring  it  out  and  use  it.  There  ought  to 
be,  there  must  be,  peace  ih  store  for  such  generosity  of  spirit 
as  lies  under  the  jealousy,  for  such  devotedness,  for  such 
power.  Margaret  says,  *  When  it  comes  to  acting,  see  how 
she  will  act.'  Oh,  that  it  might  please  Heaven  to  send  such 
adversity  as  would  prove  to  herself  how  nobly  she  can  act! 
If  some  strong  call  on  her  power  W9uld  come  in  aid  of  what  I 
would  fain  do  for  her,  I  caro  not  what  it  is.  If  I  can  only 
witness  my  own  wrong  repaired — ^if  I  can  but  see  her  blessed 
from  within,  let  all  other  things  be  as  they  may !  The  very 
thought  frees  me,  and  I  breathe  again ! " 


CHAPTER    XX. 

ENDERBY  NEWS. 


"Mamma,  what  do  you  think  Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  say  ?" 
asked  Matilda  of  her  mother. 

"  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  not  tease  me  with  what  the 
Greys  say.     They  say  very  little  that  is  worth  repeating." 

"  Well,  but  you  must  hear  this,  manmia.  Fanny  and  Mary 
were  walking  with  Sophia  yesterday,  and  they  met  Mrs.  Hope 
and  Miss  Ibbotson  in  Tum-stile  Lane ;  and  Mrs.  Hope  was 
crying  so,  you  can't  think." 

"  Indeed  1     Crying  1     What,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? " 

"  Yes;  just  befote' dinner.  She  had  her  veil' down,  and  she 
did  not  want  to  stop,  evidently,  mamma.     She ^." 

"  I  should  wonder  if  she  did,"  observed  Mr.  Rowland  from 
the  other  side  of  the  newspaper  he  was  reading.  "  If  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Levitt  were  to  come  in  the  next  time  you  cry,  Matilda, 
you  would  not  want  to  stay  in  the  parlour,  evidently,  I  should 
think.      For  my  part,  I  never  show  my  face  when  I  am 

trying.'*  Dgtz^byGoOQle 

"  You  cry,  papa !"  cried  little  Anna.    "  Do  you  fever  cry  ? 
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"  Have  you  never  foniui  me  beihzad  the  deals,  or  among  the 
sacks  in  the  granary,  -with  my  finger  in  my  eye  ?  " 

"  No,  -paipa,.    Do  sh'ow  us  how  you  look  when  you  cry." 

Mr.Eowland's  face,  all  dolefulness,  emerged  from  behind  the 
newspaper,  and  the  children  shouted. 

"  But,"  said  Matilda,  observing  that  her  mother's  brow 
began  to  lower,  "  I  think  it  is  very  odd  that  Mrs.  Hope  did 
not  stay  at  home  if  she  wanted  to  cry.  It  is  so  very  odd  ta 
go  crying  about  the  streets  I" 

"  I  dare  say  Deerbrook  is  very  much  obliged  to  her,"  said 
papa.     "It  will  be  something  to  talk  about  for  a  week." 

" But  what  could  she  be  crying  for,  papa?" 

"  Suppose  you  ask  her,  my  dear  ?  Had  you  not  better  put 
on  your  bonnet,  and  go  directly  to  Mr.  Hope's,  and  ask,  with 
our  compliments,  what  Mrs.  Hope  was  crying  for  at  four 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon?  Of  course  she  can  tell  better 
than  anybody  else." 

"  Nonsense  Mr.  Rowland,"  observed  his  lady.  "  Go,  children, 
it  is  very  near  school-time." 

"  No,  mamma ;  not  by " 

"  Go,  I  insist  upon  it,  Matilda.  I  will  have  you  do  as  you 
are  bid.  Go,  George :  go,  Anna. — ^Now,  my  love,  did  I  not 
tell  you  so,  long  ago  ?  Do  not  you  remember  my  observing 
to  you,  how  coldly  Mr.  Hope  took  our  congratulations  on  his 
engagement  in  the  summer?  I  was  sure  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.     They  are  not  happy,  depend  upon  it." 

**  What  a  charming  discovery  that  would  be  1" 

"You 'are  very  provoking,  Mr.  Eowland!  I  do  believe 
you  try  to  imitate  Mr.  Grey's  dry  way  of  talking  to*  his 
wife." 

"  I  thought  I  had  heard  you  admire  that  way,  my  dear." 

"For  her, .yes:  it  does  very  well  for  a  woman  like  her: 
but  I  beg  you  will  not  try  it  upon  me,  Mr.  Rowland." 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Rowland,  I  am  going  to  be  as  serious  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life,  when  I  warn  you  how  you  breathe  such 
a  suspicion  as  that  the  Hopes  are  not  happy.  Remember  you 
have  no  evidence  whatever  about  the  nmtter.  When  you 
offered  Mr.  Hope  your  congratulations,  he  was  feeble  from 
illness,  and  probably  too  much  exhausted  at  the  moment  to 
show  any  feeling,  one  way  or  another.  And  as  for  this  crying 
fit  of  Mrs.  Hope's,  no  one  is  better  able  than  you,  my  dear,  to 
tell  how  many  causes  there  may  be  for  ladies'  tears  besides 
being  tmhappily  married." 
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♦*  Pray,  Mr.  Eowland',  make  yourself  easy,  I  beg.  Whoin 
do  you  suppose  I  should  mention  such  a  thing  to?"  . 

"  You  have  already  mentioned  it  to  yourself  and  me,  my 
dear,  which  is  just  two  persons  too  many.  Not  a  word  more 
pn  the  subject,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Rowland  saw  that  this  was  one  of  her  husband's 
authority  days ; — rare  days,  when  she  could  not  have  her 
own  'way,  and  her  quiet  husband  was  really  formidable.  She 
buckled  on  her  armour,  therefore,  forthwith.  That  armour 
was — silence.  Mr.  Eowland  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
process  now  to  be  gone  through,  to  avoid  speaking,  when  he 
knew  he  should  obtain  no  reply.  He  finished  his  newspaper 
without  further  remark,  looked  out  a  book  from  the  shelves, 
half-whistling  all  the  while,  and  lefl  the  room. 

Meantime,  the  children  had  gone  to '  the  schoolroom,  dis- 
tijrbing  Miss  Young  nearly  an  hour  too  soon.  Miss  Young 
told  them  she  was  not  at  liberty ;  and  when  she  heard  that 
their  mamma  had  sent  them  away  from  the  drawing-room, 
she  asked  why  they  could  not  play  as  usual.  It  was  so  cold ! 
How  did  George  manage  to  play  ?  George  had  not  come  in 
with  the  rest.  If  he  could  play,  so  could  they.  The  little 
girls  had  no  doubt  George  would  present  himself  soon  :  they 
did  not  know  where  he  had  run ;  but  he  would  soon  have 
enough  of  the  cold  abroad,  or  of  the  dulness  of  the  nursery. 
In  another  moment  Miss  Young  was  informed  of  the  fact  of 
Hester's  tears  of  yesterday;  and,  much  as  she  wanted  the 
time  she  was  deprived  of,  she  was  glad  the  children  had  come 
to  her,  that  this  piece  of  gossip  might  be  stopped.  She  went 
•uomewhat  at  length  with  them  into  the  subject  of  tears, 
showing  that  it  is  very  hasty  to  conclude  that  any  one  has 
been  doing  wrong,  even  in  the  case  of  a  child's  weeping ;  and 
much  more  with  regard  to  grown  people.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  wondering  whether  some  poor  person  had  been 
begging  of  Mrs.  Hope,  or  whether  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  patients 
that  she  cared  about  was  very  ill,  or  whether  anybody  had 
been  telling  her  an  affecting  story.  Miss  Young  brought  them 
to  see  that  they  ought  not  t«  wish  to  know ; — ^that  they  should 
no  more  desire  to  read  Mrs.  Hope's  thoughts  than  to  look  over 
her  shoulder  while  she  was  writing  a  letter.  She  was  just 
telling  theM  a  story  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  called  on  an  old 
gentleman,  and  found  him  in  very  low  spirits,  with  his  eyes 
all  red  and  swollen  ;  and  how  her  friend  did  not  know  whether 
to  take  any  notice ;  and  how  the  truth  came  out, — ^that  tb'^ 
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old  gentleman  had  been  reading  a  toncbing  story  :-^be  was 
just  coming  to  the  end  of  this  anecdote,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Margaret  entered,  holding  George  by  the  hand.  Margaret 
looked  rather  grave,  and  said — 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  come  to  you  first,  Maria,  for  an 
explanation  which  you  may  be  able  to  give.  Do  you  know 
who  sent  little  George  with  a  message  to  my  sister  just  now  ? 
I  concluded  you  did  not.  Greorge  has  been  calling  at  my 
brother's  door,  with  his  papa's  and  mamma's  compliments,  and 
a  request  to  know  what  Mrs.  Hope  was  crying  for  yesterday, 
at  foui*  o'clock." 

Maria  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  with  as  much 
shame  as  if  she  had  been  in  fault,  while  "Oh,George!"  was 
reproachfully  uttered  by  the  little  girls. 

"  Matilda,"  said  Miss  Young,  "  I  trust  you  to  go  straight  to 
your  papa,  without  saying  a  word  of  this  to  any  one  else,  and 
to  ask  him  to  come  here  this  moment.     I  trust  you,  my  dear." 

Matilda  discharged  her  trust.  She  peeped  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  popped  out  again  without  speaking,  when  she  saw 
papa  was  no  longer  there.  She  found  him  in  the  office,  and 
'brought  him,  without  giving  any  hint  of  what  had  happened. 
He  was  full  of  concern,  of  course ;  said  that  he  could  not 
blame  George,  though  he  was  certainly  much  surprised  ;  that 
it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  use  irony  with  children, ' 
since  even  the  broadest  might  be  thus  misunderstood  ;  and  that 
a  little  family  scene  had  thus  been  laid  open,  which  he  shoxdd 
hardly  regret  if  it  duly  impressed  his  children  with  the  folly 
and  unkindness  of  village  gossip.  He  declared  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  apologizing, — ^well,  then,  without  explaining, 
to  Mrs.  Hope  ,how  it  had  happened ;  and  he  would  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hope ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
was  ashamed  to  face  Mrs.  Hope  till  his  peace  was  made. 
Margaret  laughed  at  this,  and  begged  him  to  go  home  with 
her  ;  but  he  preferred  stepping  over  to  Mrs.  Enderby's,  where 
Mr.  Hope  had  just  been  seen  to  enter.  Mr.  Rowland  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  should  accept  it  as  a  favour  in  Miss 
Ibbotson,  as  well  as  Miss  Young,  if  she  would  steadily  refuse 
to  gratify  any  impertinent  curiosity  shown  by  his  children,  in 
whatever  direction  it  might  show  itself.  They  were  exposed 
to  great  danger  from  example  in  Deerbrook,  like  most  children 
brought  up  in  small  villages,  he  supposed :  and  he  owned  he 
dreaded  the  idea  of  his  children  growing  up  the  scourges  to 
society  that  he  considered  foolish  and  malignant  gossips  to  be. 
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^  Do  sit  down,  Margaret,"  said  Maria.  ''  I  shall  feel  uncom* 
•  fortable  -when  you  are  gone,  if  you  do  not  stay  a  minute  to 
turn  our  thoughts  to  something  pleasanter  than  this  terrible 
mistake  of  poor  George's." 

"I  cannot  stay  now,  however,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 
**  You  know  I  must  go  and  turn  my  sister's  thoughts  to  some- 
thing pleasanter.  There  she  is,  sitting  at  home,  waiting  to 
know  how  all  this  has  happened." 

"Whether  she  has  hot  been  insulted?  You  are  right, 
Margaret.  Make  haste  back  to  her,  and  beg  her  pardon  for  tis 
aU.     Shall  she  not,  children,  if  she  will  be  so  kind  ?  " 

Margaret  was  overwhelmed  with  the  petitions  for  pardon 
^e  had  to  carry ;  and  not  one  of  the  children  asked  what 
Mrs.  Hope  had  been  crying  for,  after  all. 

Hester  looked  up  anxiously  as  Margaret  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  home. 

"  It  is  all  a  trifle,"  said  Margaret,  gaily. 

"  How  can  it  be  a  trifle  ?" 

"  The  little  Greys  told  what  they  saw  yesterday,  of  course  ; 
and  one  of  the  little  Rowlands  wondered  what  was  the  reason  ; 
—^children  can  never  understand  what  grown  people,  who 
have  no  lessons  to  learn,  can  cry  for,  you  know);  and 
Mr.  Rowland,  to  make  their  gossip  ^diculous  to  themselves, 
told  them  they  had  better  come  and  ask  ;  and  poor.  George, 
who  cannot  take  a  joke,  came  without  dny  one  knowing 
where  he  was  gone.  They  were  all  in  great  consternation 
when  I  told  them,  and  there  is  an  ample  apology  coming  to 
you  through  Edward.  That  is  the  whole  story,  except  that 
Mr.  Rowland  would  have  come  himself  to  you,  instead  of 
going  to  your  husband,  but  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  joke. 
So  there  is  an  end  of  that  silly  matter,  unless  it  be  to  make 
George  always  ask  henceforth  whether  people  are  in  joke  or 
in  earnest." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Rowland  might  have  come  to  me,"  observed 
Hester.  "Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Rowland  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it?" 

"  I  neither  saw  her  nor  heard  of  her.  You  had  better  not 
go  out  to-day,  it  is  so  like  snow.  I  shall  be  back  soon  ;  but 
as  I  have  my  bonnet  on,  I  shall  go  and  see  Johnny  Rye  and 
his  mother.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  snow-boots  I  But  I  would  not  have  you  go  to 
Mrs.  Howell's  while  she  is  in  such  a  mood^as  she  was  io 
yesterday.    I  would  not  go  myself."     °^'^^'  ^y  ^CTOgie 
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''  Oh !  I  -will  go.  I  am  not  o&aid  of  Mrs.  Howell ;  and  we 
shall  hare  to  encounter  her  again,  sooner  or  later.  I  will  buy 
something,  and  then  see  what  my  diplomacy  will  effect  about 
the  boots." 

Mr.  Hope  presently  came  in,  and  found  his  wife  prepared 
for  the  apology  he  brought  from  Mr.  Rowland.  But.  it  was 
obvious  that  Hope's  mind  was  far  more  occupied  with  some- 
thing else. 

"  Where  is  Margaret  ?" 

"  She  is  gone  out  to  Widow  Rye's,  and  to  Mrs.  HowelPs." 

'^  No  matter  where,  as  long  as  she  is  out.  I  want  to  consult 
you  about  something.  And  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and 
told  that  he  had  visited  Mrs.  Enderby,  whom  he  found  very 
poorly,  apparently  from  agitation  of  spirits.  She  had  shed  a 
few  tears  on  reporting  her  health,  and  had  dropped  something 
which  he  could  not  understand,  about  this  being  almost  the 
last  time  she  should  be  able  to  speak  freely  to  him.  .  Hester 
anxiously  hoped  that  the  good  old  lady  was  not  really  going 
to  die.  There  was  no  near  probability  of  this,  her  husband 
assured  her.  He  thought  Sirs.  Enderby  referred  to  some 
other  change  than  dying;  but  what,  she  did  not  explain. 
She  had  gone  on  talking  in  rather  an  excited  way,  and  at  last 
hinted  that  she  supposed  4she  should  not  see  her  son  for  some 
time,  as  Mrs.  Rowland  had  intimated  that  he  was  fully  occupied 
with  the  young  lady  he  was  going  to  be  married  to.  Mrs, 
Enderby  plainly  said  that  she  had  not  heard  this  from  Philip 
himself ;  but  she  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  information  she  had  received.  She  appeared  to  be 
struggling  to  be  glad  at  the  news ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
uppermost  feeling  was  disappointment  at  having  no  immediate 
prospect  of  seeing  her  son. 

"  Now,  what  are  we  to  think  and  do?"  said  Hope. 

"  This  agrees  with  what  Mrs.  Rowland  told  me  in  Dingleford 
woods,  six  months  ago,"  said  Hester ;  "  and  I  su]ppose  what 
she  then  said  may  have  been  true  all  this  time." 

"  How  does  that  agree  with  his  conduct  to  Margaret  ?  Or 
am  I  mistaken  in  what  1  have  told  you  I  thought  about  that? 
Seriously — ^very  seriously  —  how  do  you  suppose  the  case 
Stands  with  Margaret  ?  " 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you.  I  think  he  went  further  than 
he  ought,  if  he  was  thinking  of  another;  and,  but  for  his 
conduct  since,  I  should  have  quite  concluded,  from  some 
observations  that  I  made,  that  he  was  attached  to  Margaret." 
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"And  she ?" 

"  And  she  certainly  likes  him  very  well ;  but  I  can  hardly 
lasicy  her  happiness  at  stake.  I  have  thought  her  spirits 
rather  flat  of  late." 

Hope  sighed  deeply. 

"  Ah  I  you  may  well  sigh,"  said  Hester,  sighing  herself, 
and  sinking  back  in  her  chair.  "You  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  thought  I  might  be  the  cause  of  her  being 
less  gay  than  she  should  be.  I  have  disappointed  her 
expectations,  I  know.     But  let  us  talk  only  of  her." 

"  Yes  :  let  us  talk  only  of  her,  till  we  have  settled  what  is 
our  duty  to  her.     Ought  we  to  tell  her  of  this  or  not  ?" 

Both  considered  long.     At  length  Hester  said — 

"  I  think  she  ought  to  hear  it  quietly  at  home  first  (whether 
it  be  true  or  not),  to  prepare  her  for  anything  that  may  be 
reported  abroad.  Perhaps,  if  you, were  to  drop,  as  we  sit 
together  here,  what  Mrs.  Enderby  said " 

"  No,  no  ;  not  I,"  said  Hope,  quickly.  He  went  on  more 
calmly :  "  Her  sister  and  bosom  friend  is  the  only  person  to 
do  this — ^if,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  the  news  may  be 
uhtrue ;  and  then  she  need  perhaps  never  hear  it.  Do  not 
let  us  be  in  a  hurry.'* 

Hester  thought  that  if  Margaret  felt  nothing  more  than 
friendship  for  Enderby,  she  would  still  consider  herself  ill- 
Tised ;  for  the  friendship  had  been  so  close  an  one  that  she 
might  reasonably  expect  that  she  should  not  be  left  to  learn 
siich  an  event  as  this  from  common  report.  But  was  it 
certain,  Hope  asked,  that  she  had  anything  new  to  learn? 
Was  it  certain  that  she  was  not  in  his  confidence  all  this  time 
— that  she  had  not  known  ten  times  as  much  as  Mrs.  Eowland 
from  the  beginning?  Certainly  not  from  the  beginning, 
Hester  said ;  and  she  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  Margaret 
was  as  ignorant  as  themselves  of  Enderby's  present  proceedings 
and  intentions. 

At  this  moment,  a  note  was  brought  in.  It  was  from 
Mrs.  Enderby  to  Mr.  Hope,  written  hurriedly,  and  blistered 
with  tears.  It  told  that  she  had  been  extremely  wrong  in 
mentiomng  to  him  prematurely  what  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind  about  a  certain  family  affair,  and  begged  the  great 
favour  of  him  to, keep  to  himself  what  she  had  divulged,  and, 
if  possible,  to  forget  it.  Once  more,  Mr.  Hope  unconsciously 
sighed.  It  was  at  the  idea  that  he  could  forget  such  a  piece 
of  inteBigence.  ^  ogtzed  by  Google 
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"Poor  old  ladyl"  said  Hester;  "sire  has  been  taken  to 
task,  I  suppose,  for  relieving  her  mind  to  you.  But,  Edward, 
this  looks  more  and  more  as  if  the  news  vere  true.  My 
darling  Margaret  1  How  will  it  be  with  her  ?  Does  it  not 
look  too  like  being  true,  love  ?" 

"  It  looks  as  if  Enderby's  family  all  believed  it,  certainly. 
This  note  settles  the  matter  of  our  duty,  however.  If  the 
affair  is  so  private  that  Mrs.  Enderby  is  to  be  punished  for 
telling  me,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Margaret  will  hear  it  by 
out-door  chance.  You  are  spared  the  task  for  the  present  at 
least,  my  dear  I" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  Margaret  does  not  love — 
that  she  might  pass  through  life  without  loving,"  said  Hester, 
sighing,   "  But  here  she  comes !     Bum  the  note ! " 

The  note  curled  in  the  flames,  was  coiisumed,  and  its  ashes 
fluttered  up  the  chimney,  and  Margaret  did  not  enter.  She 
had  gone  straight  up-stairs.  She  did  not  come  down  till 
dinner  was  on  the  table.  She  was  then  prepared  with  the 
announcement  that  the  snow-boots  might  be  looked  for  very 
soon.  She  told  of  her  visit  to  Widow  Eye's,  and  had  something 
to  say  of  the  probability  of  snow  ;  but  she  was  rather  abs^t, 
and  she  took  wine.  These  were  all  the  circumstances  that 
her  anxious  sister  could  fix  upon,  during  dinner,  for  silent 
comment.  After  dinner,  having  eaten  an  orange  with  some- 
thing like  avidity,  Margaret  withdrew  for  a  very  few  minutes. 
As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Hester  whispered 

"  She  has  heard.     She  knows.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  question  about  it,"  replied  Hope,  examining 
the  screen  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  I  wonder  who  can  have  told  her." 

"  Tellers  of  bad  news  are  never  wanting,  especially  in 
Deerbrook,"  said  Hope,  with  a  bitterness  of  tone  which  Hester 
had  never  heard  from  him  before. 

Margaret  took  up  the  other  screen  when  she  returned,  and 
played  with  it  till  the  table  w^as  cleared,  so  that  she  could 
have  the  use  of  her  work-box.  It  was  Morris  who  removed 
the  dessert.     ^ 

"Morris,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  as  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
"  I  want. Charles  :  pray  send  him." 

"  Charles  is  out;  sir." 

"  Out  I  when  will  he  be  back  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  back  presently,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  sent  him 
with  a  note  to  Maria."  n^^,^^]^ 
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As  she  leant  over  her  work  again,  Hester  and  lier  husband 
exchanged  glances. 

Aii  answer  irom  Maria  soon  arrived.  Margaret  read  it  as 
she  sat,  her  brother  and  sister  carefully  withdrawing  their 
observation  from  her.  Whatever  else  might  be  in  the  note, 
she  read  aloud  the  latter  part — two  or  three  lines  relating  to 
the  incident  of  the  morning.  Her  voice  was  husky,  but  her 
manner  was  gay.  Daring  the  whole  evening  she  was  gay. 
She  insisted  on  making  tea,  and  was  too  quick  with  the  kettle 
for  Edward  to  help  her.  She  proposed  music,  and  she  sang 
— song  after  song.  Hester  was  completely  relieved  about 
her ;  and  even  Edward  gave  himself  up  to  the  hope  that 
all  was  well  vnth.  her.  From  music  they  got  to  dancing. 
Margaret  had  learned,  by  sitting  with  Maria  during  the 
children's  dancing-lesson,  a  new  dance  which  had  struck 
her  fancy,  and  they  mu^t  be  ready  with  it  next  week  at 
Dr.  Levitt's.  Alternately  playing  the  dance  and  teaching 
it,  she  ran  from  the  piano  to  them,  and  from  them  to  the  piano, 
till  they  were  perfect,  and  her  face  was  as  flushed  as  it  could 
possibly  be  at  Mrs.  Levitt's  dance  next  week.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  flush,  Hope  saw  a  shiver  :  and  Hester  remarked, 
that  during  the  teaching,  Margaret  had,  evidently  without 
being  aware  of  it,  squeezed  her  hand  with  a  force  which 
could  not  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  her.  These  things 
made  Hope  still  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CONSCIOUSNESS   TO   THE   UNCONSCIOUS. 

Mb.  Hope  might  well  doubt.  Margaret  was  not  gay  but 
desperate.  Yes,  even  the  innocent  may  be  desperate  under 
circumstances  of  education  and  custom,  by  which  feelings 
natural  and  inevitable  are  made  occasions  of  shame ;  while 
others,  which  are  wrong  and  against  the  better  nature  of  man, 
bask  in  daylight  and  impunity.  There  was  not  a  famishing 
wretch  prowling  about  a  baker's  door,  more  desperate  than 
Margaret  this  day.  There  was  not  a  gambler  setting  his 
teeth  while  watcjiing  the  last  turn  of  the  die,  more  desperate 
than  Margaret  this  day.  If  there  was  a  criminal  standing  above 
a  sea  of  faces  with  the  abominable  executioner's  hands  about 
bis  throat,  Margaret  was,  for  the  time,  as  wretched  as  he. 
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If  any  asked  why^^'-^hy  it  should  be  thus  -witii  one  who  has 
done  no  wrong,  the  answer  is — ^Why  is  there ,  pride  in  the 
human  heart? •---why  is  there  a  partioular  nurture  of  this 
pride  into  Yromaslj  reserve  ?*^Why  is  it  that  love  is  the  chief 
experience,  and  sdmost  the  only  object,  of  a  woman's  life? 
"Wliy  is  it  that  it  is  painM  to  beings  who  look  before  and 
after  to  have  the  one  hope  of  existence  dashed  away — ^the 
generous  feith  outraged — all  self-confidence  overthrown— -life 
in  one  moment  made  dreary  as  tibe  desert — Heaven  itself 
overclouded — and  death  all  the  while  standing  at  such  a 
weary  distance  that  there  is  no  refuge  within  the  horizon  of 
endtirance  ?  Be  these  things  right  or  wrong,  they  are  :  and 
while  they  are,  will  the  woman  who  lovas,  unrequited,  feel 
desperate  on  the  discovery  of  her  loneliness — and,  the  more 
pure  and  proud,  innocent  and  htmible,  the  more  lonely. 

For  some  litde  time  past,  Margaret  had  been  in  a  state  of 
great  tranquillity  about  Philip — a  tranquillity  which  she  now 
much  wondered  at — ^now  that  it  was  all  over.  8he  had  had  an 
unconscious  faith  in  him ;  and,  living  in  this  faith,  she  had 
forgotten  herself,  she  had  not  thought  of  the  future,  she  had 
not  felt  impatient  for  any  change.  Often  as  she  wished  for 
his  presence,  irksome  as  she  had  sometimes  felt  it  to  know 
nothing  of  him  from  week  to  week,  she  had  been  tacitly 
'satisfied  that  she  was  in  his  thoughts  as  he  was  in  hers  ;  and 
this  had  been  enough  for  the  time.  What  an  awakening  from 
this  quiescent  state  was  hers  this  day ! 

It  was  from  no  other  than'  Dr.  Levitt  that  she  had  heard  in 
the  morning  that  Mr.  Enderby  was  shortly  going  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Bni.ce.  Dr.  Levitt  was  at  Widow  Kye^s  when 
Margaret  went,  and  had  walked  part  of  the  way  home  with  her. 
During  the  walk,  this  piece  of  news  had  dropped  out,  while 
they  were  talking  of  Mrs.  Enderby's  health.  All  that  Dr.  Levitt 
knew  of  Miss  Mary3ruce  was,  that  she  was  of  sufficiently 
good  family  and  fortune  to  make  the  Eowlands  extremely  well 
satisfied  with  the  match  ;  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  never  seen 
her,  and  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  she  could  see^ 
her,  as  the  whole  family  of  the  Bruces  was  at  Rome  for  the 
winter.  When  Dr.  Levitt  parted  from  Margaret  at  the  gato 
of  the  church-yard,  these  last  words  contained  the  hope  she 
clung  to— a  hope  which  might  turn  into  the  deepest  reason 
for  despair.  Philip  had  certainly  not  been  abroad.  Was  it 
likely  tiat  he  should  lately  have  become  engaged  to  any  young 
ladv  who  had  been  some  time  in  Bome?    It  was  not  likely  i 
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Imt  ibezi)  if  it  was  true,  he  must  hare  been  long  engaged :  he 
iaust  have  been  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  last  yisit  of  six 
days,  when  he  had  talked  over  his  views  of  life  with  Margaret, 
and  been  so  anxions  to  obtain  hers : — ^he  must  surdj  have 
been  exigaged  in  the  summer,  when  she  found  Tieck  in  the 
desk,  and  when  he  used  to  spend  so  many  evenings  at  the 
Greys'-— <sertainly  not  on  Hester's  accotmt.  At  one  moment 
she  was  confident  all  this  could  not  be ;  she  was  relieved ; 
she  stepped  lightly.  The  next  mc^nent,  a  misgiving  came 
that  it  was  all  too  true ;  the  weight  fell  again  upon  her  heart, 
she  bst  breath,  and  it  was  intolerable  to  have  to  curtesy  to 
Mrs.  James,  and  to  answer  the  butcher's  inquiry  about  the 
meat  that  had  been  ordered.  If  these  people  would  only  go 
on  with  their  own  business,  and  take  no  notice  of  her  I  Then, 
again,  the  thought  occurred,  that  she  knew  Philip  better  than 
any, — ^than  even  his  own  family ;  and  that,  say  what  they 
might,  he  was  all  her  own.  In  these  changes  of  mood,  she 
had  got  through  dinner ;  the  dominant  idea  was  then  that 
she  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtain  certainty.  She 
thought  of  Maria.  Maria  was  likely  to  know  the  facts,  from 
her  constant  intercourse  with  the  Rowlands,  and  besides,  there 
was  certainly  a  something  in  Maria's  mind  in  relation  to 
Philip, — a  keen  insight,  which  might  be  owing  to  the  philoso- 
phical habit  of  her  mind,  or  to  something  else, — ^but  which 
issued  in  information  about  him,  which  it  was  surprising  that 
she  could  obtain.  She  seldom  spoke  of  him  ;  but  when  she 
did,  it  was  wonderfully  to  the  purpose.  Margaret  thought 
she  could  learn  from  Maria,  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  way, 
that  which  she  so  much  wished  to  know :  and  when  she  left 
the  room  after  dinner,  it  was  to  write  the  note  which  might 
bring  certainty. 

"  Dear  Friend, — ^I  saw  Dr.  Levitt  this  morning  while  J  was 
out,  and  he  told  me,  with  all  possible  assurance,  that  Mr. 
Enderby  is  going  to  be  married  very  shortly  to  a  young  lady, 
at  Eome, — ^Miss  Mary  Bruce.  Now,  this  is  true  or  it  is  not. 
If  true,  you  are  as  well  aware  as  we  are  that  we  are  entitled 
to  have  known  it  otherwise  and  earlier  than  by  common  report. 
If  not  true,  the  rumour  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  If  you 
know  anything  certainly,  one  way  or  the  other,  pray  tell  us. 
",  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Margaret  Ibbotson." 

The  "  we"  and  "  us"  were  not  quite  honest ;  but  Margaret 
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meant  to  make  them  as  nearly  so  as  possible  by  ex-post-facto 
communication  with  her  brother  and  sister :  a  resolution  so 
easily  made,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  how  difficult  it  might 
be  to  execute.  While  her  messenger  was  gone,  she  wrought 
jierself  up  to  a  resolution  to  bear  the  answer,  whatever  it 
might  be,  with  the  same  quietness  with  which  she  must  bear 
the  whole  of  her  future  life,  if  Dr.  Levitt's  news  should  prove 
to  be  founded  in  fact.  The  door  opening  seemed  to  prick  the 
nerves  of  her  ears :  her  heart  heaved  to  her  throat  at  the  sight 
of  the  white  paper  :  yet  it  was  with  neatness  that  she  broke  the 
seal,  and  with  a  steady  hand  that  she  held  the  note  to  read  it. 
The  hand-writing  was  only  too  distinct :  it  seemed  to  bum 
itself  in  upon  her  brain.     All  was  over. 

"  Dear  Margaret, — ^I  do  not  know  where  Dr.  Levitt  got 
his  news ;  but^  I  believe  it  is  true.  Mrs.  Rowland  pretends 
to  absolute  certainty  about  her  brother's  engagement  to  Miss 
Bruce ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  others  speak  so  positively 
about  it.  Whatever  are  the  grounds  that  Mrs.  E.  goes  upon, 
there  are  others  which  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  she 
is  right.  Some  of  these  may  be  known  to  you.  They  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  report  is  true.  As  to  the  failure 
of  confidence  in  his  friends, — ^what  can  be  said  ? — unless  by 
way  of  reminder  of  the  old  truth  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  wrongs — ^be  they  but  deep  enough — ^may  chasten  a 
human  temper  into  something  divine. 

"  George  has  been  very  grave  for  the  last  three  hours,  pon- 
dering, I  fancy,  what  irony  can  be  for.     Your  sister  will  not 
grudge  him  his  lesson,  though  affi^rded  at  her  expense. 
"  Yours  aflfectionately, 

"  Maria  Young." 

"Wrongs!"  thought  she;  "Maria  goes  too  far  when  she 
speaks  of  wrongs.  '  There  was  nothing  in  my  note  to  bring 
such  an  expression  in  answer.     It  is  going  to6  far." 

This  was  but  the  irritability  of  a  racked  soul,  needing  to 
spend  its  agony  somewhere.  The  remembrance  of  the  conver- 
sation with  Marij^,  held  so  lately,  and  of  Maria's  views  of 
Philip's  relation  to  her,  returned  upon  her,  and  her  soul 
melted  within  her.  She  felt  that  Maria  had  understood  her 
better  than  she  did  herself,  and  was  justified  in  the  words  she 
had  used.  Under  severe  calamity,  to  be  endured  alone,  evil 
thoughts  sometimes  come  before  good  ones.    Margaret  was. 
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for  an  honr  or  two,  possessed  with  the  bad  spirit  of  defiance. 
Her  mind  sank  back  into  what  it  had  been  in  her  childhood, 
when  she  had  hidden  herself  in  the  lumber-room,  or  behind 
the  water-tub,  for  many  hours,  to  make  the  family  uneasy, 
because  she  had  been  punished, — in  the  days  when  she  bore 
eyery  infliction  that  her  father  dared  to  try,  with  apparent 
unconcern,  rather  than  show  to  watchful  eyes  that  she  was 
moved,— in  the  days  when  the  slightest  concession  woiUd 
dissolve  her  stubbornness  in  an  instant,  but  when,  to  get  rid  of 
a  life  of  contradiction,  she  had  had  serious  thoughts  of  cutting 
her  throat,  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  door  to  get  the  carving- 
knife,  and  had  been  much  disappointed  to  find  the  servants  at 
dinner,  and  the  knife-tray  out  of  reach.  This  spirit,  so  long 
ago  driven  out  by  the  genial  influences  of  family  love,  by  the 
religion  of  an  expanding  intellect,  and  the  solace  of  appreciation, 
now  came  back  to  inhabit  the  purified  bosom  which  had  been 
kept  carefully  swept  and  garnished.  It  was  the  motion  of  this 
spirit,  uneasy  in  its  unfit  abode,  that  showed  itself  by  the 
shiver,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  clenching  hand,  and  the  flashing 
eye.  It  kept  whispering  wicked  things, — ^**  I  will  baffle  and 
deceive  Maria :  she  shall  withdraw  her  pity,  and  laugh  at  it 
with  me."  "  I  defy  Edward  and  Hester  :  they  shall  wonder 
how  it  is  that  my  fancy  alone  is  free,  that  my  heart  alone  is 
untouched,  that  the  storms  of  life  pass  high  over  my  head, 
and  dare  not  lower."  "  I  will  humble  Philip,  and  convince 
him  .  .  .  "  But,  no ;  it  would  not  do.  The  abode  was  too 
lowly  and  too  pure  for  the  evil  spirit  of  defiance :  the  demon 
did  not  wait  to  be  cast  out ;  but  as  Margaret  sat  down  in  h6r 
chamber,  alone  with  her  lot,  to  face  it  as  she  might,  the 
strange  inmate  escaped,  and  left  her  at  least  herself. 

Maxgaret  was  in  agonised  amazement  at  the  newness  of  the 
misery  she  was  suffering.  She  really  fancied  she  had  sympa- 
thised with  Hester  that  dreadful  night  of  Hope's  accident : 
she  had  then  actually  believed  that  she  was  entering  into  her 
sister's  feelings.  It  had  been  as  much  like  it  as  seeing  a 
picture  of  one  on  the  rack  is  like  being  racked.  But  Hester 
had  not  had  so  much  cause  for  misery,  for  she  never  had  to 
believe  Edward  unworthy.  Her  pride  had  been  wounded  at 
finding  that  her  peace  was  no  longer  in  her  own  power  ;  but 
she  had  not  been  trifled  with— duped.  Here  again  Margaret 
refused  to  believe.  The  fault  was  all  her  own.  She  had  been 
full  of  herself,  full  of  vanity ;  fancying,  without  cause,  that  she 
was  much  to  another  when  she  was  little.     Sherwas  humbled 
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iMPiiV  aad  lAe  xra  dovibt  deserved  ki  B«it  how  inefflibly  weak 
andattean  did  aha  appear  in  her  ^mn  eyes  I  It  wa*  tlikiflii^ 
ckroded  Heanren  to  her  at  the  momeDt  that  eartb  had  become*' 
a  desert.  She  felt  soi  debased,  that  she  durst  not  ask  iSbr 
stzongtiii  where  she  was  wont  to  find  it.  If  afte  had  dooie  one 
suDgie  wrong  thing,  she  thought  she  could  bear  tlie-  conse^ 
^BCDoescheeBfuUy,  and  seek  support,  and  vigorously  set  about 
repairing  the  causes  of  her  iamlt ;  but  hen  it  seemed^to  her 
that  her  whole  state  of  mmd  had  heea  low  and  selfish.  It? 
must  be  thn  sort  of  blindiaess  whi«h  had  led  her  so  Ihr  in  so 
f«acfdl  a  delxLsioB.  And  if  the  whole  cosdiCk)n  of  h^'  mind- 
had  been  low  and  selfish,  while  her  oonscience*  had  given,  her 
no  hint  of  anything  being  amiss,  where.  wa&  she  to  beginr  ty> 
peAtify  her  being  ?     She  felt  wholly  degraded^ 

And  then  what  a  set  of  pietnres  rose  wp  before  her  excited 
fancy  I  Philip  going  forth  for  a  walk  with  her  and  Hester,, 
a^r  hav'ii^  just  sealed,  a  letter  to  Mi89  Bruce,  carrying  t^ 
consciouanesB  of  what  he  had  been  saying  to  the  mistress  of 
hia  heaart,  while  she,  Margaret,,  had  siapposed  herself  the-  chief* 
objsect  of  hia  thought  and:  care  I  Again,  Plnlip  discussing 
her  Blind  and  character  with  Misn  Bruce,  as  those  of  a  friend 
&v  whom  he  had  a  regard  I  or  bestowing  a  passing  imagination 
on  hew  she  would  reeeive  the  intelligence  of  his  »igagem«nt  f 
Pisrhaps  he  reserved  the  news  till  he  could  come  down  t©' 
Deerbrook,  and  call  and  tell  her  hrmself,  as  one  whose  friend?- 
ship  deserved  that  he  should  be  the  bearer  of  his  own  tidings. 
That  ibotstep,  whose  spring^  she  had  strangely  considered  her 
own  signal  of  joy,  was  not  hers  but  another's.  That  laugh ^ 
the  recollection  of  which  made  her  smile  even  in  these  dreadM 
moments,  was  to  echo  in  another*s  home.  She  was  stripped 
of  all  her  heart's  treasure,  of  his  tones,  his  ways,  his  thoughts^ 
— a  treasure  which  she  had  lived  upon  without  knowing  it ; 
she  was  stripped  of  it  all— cast  out — left  alone — and  he  and-^ 
all  others  would  go  on  their  ways,  unaware  that  anything  had 
ha^^ened!  Let  them  do  so.  It  was  hard  to  bear  up  in 
solitude  when  self-respect  was.  gone  with  all  the  rest ;  but  it 
must  be  possible  to  live  on — no  matter  how— if  to  live  on  was 
i^ointed.    If  not,  there  was  death,  which  was  better. 

These  thoughts  were  not  beneath  one  like  Margaret— one 
who  waa  religioua  as  she.  It  reqndres  time  for  religion  to 
avail  anything  when  self-respect  is  uttody  br<^en  down.  A 
devout  sufferer  may  surmount  the  pangs  of  persecution  at  tlie 
first  onset,  and  wrestle  witli  bodily  paiii,  and  calmly  eiMkira 
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hernvFemeaA  by  dea^ ;  bat  tiaere  li  no  faimw^  laKb  %r 
wUbh  a  woman  em  atfeaan  xwigiiation  under  tlse  «§Qnf  df 
«mrequited   psnion  ^ikasrmiae  than  by  eonflkt,  :l(Nig  aiifl 

Mtti^l^Bet  Md  ;di9!raa  at  last,  becuniae  ^r  ^nftes  wece  ^i7«aiy  dt 
laeexQg;  -and  i!&e  fnjiild  finn  have  dint  out  all  •omids.  The 
^oDomdanal  fficker  ^f  ^a  tiuj  Maze,  iiowetrer,  «»d  -tin  -Atil  of  a 
idaAar  in  iJbe  luaii^,  mrved  to  kill  ber  tense^  and  it  was  ttcA; 
jcH^  he^Bse  «2»  aiq)t.  B«t,  ok,  tbe  horrors  a[  t^iat  ideepi 
The  Jines  ixf  Marians  note  stared  her  ia  Hie  fiice— ^glaring, 
glowing,  gigantic.  Sometimes  she  was  trying  to  read  them, 
mdA  oouM  not,  thou^  her  Me  di^ended  on  them.  Now 
<M».  Momlatsd  had  got  hold  of  them ;  and  now  l&iey  were 
thrown  into  the  flames,  but  would  not  bum,  and  the  letteis 
^ew  xed-hot.  (Then  came  the  image  of  Fhilip ;  and  that 
iherror  was  mixed  up  wkh  -whatev^  "was  most  Ivdicvmis. 
Once  she  was  struggling  ibr-Toioeto  speak  to  him,  aoid  he 
mocked  her  useless  efforts.  Oh,  how  she  struggled !  till  •aoosie 
«tBoi^  arm  ladsed  her,  and  mtue  ofherTOtee  murmured  g«ntly 
in  her  throbbing  ear. 

"  Waikc,  my  dear !  Wake  up,  Mai^ret  I  What  is  k, 
i^cttr?    Wake!" 

"Mother!  is  it  you?  Oh^  mother!  laa^-e  you  come  tft 
last?"   murmured  Margaret,  sinking  her   head  on  Mort»* 

It  was  Bcime  moments  be&ire  Margaret  felt  a  wana  te^  iali 
aapon  her  cheek,  and  heaord  Monis  say, 

^'  No,  my  dear :  not  yet.  Yoair  mother  is  in  a  better  j^aoe 
.than  this,  where  we  shall  all  rest  with  her  at  last,  Miss  Mar> 
garet" 

"  What  is  all  this  ? "  said  Margaret,  raising  herself,  and 
looking  round  her.  "  What  did  i  mean  about  my  mother  ? 
Oh,  Morris,  my  head  is  all  eonfused,  and  I  thmk  I  have  been 
^right^ned.  They  were  laughing  at  me,  and  when  somebody 
came  to  help  me,  I  thoaight  it  nrost  be  my  mother.  Oh, 
Morris,  it  is  a  Jong  while. — r-^I  wish  i  was  with  her." 

Morris  did  not  desire  to  hear  whait  Margaref  s  'dream  had 
igeen.  The  immediate  'caase  of  Margaret's  distress  she  did 
iKot  kiKKw ;  but  she  had  for  -same  lame  «zfi|peoted  «that  whidi 
easily  looe  person  in  £ke  worid  isas  awane  jof  besides  herraelil 
Thie  iterrible  s^ret  of  this  household  was  «te  secx^  to  ber. 
She  was  «zperieiiGed  emxigh  in  love  and  its  signs  to  know, 
without  being  to3d,  where  lore  was  ahsent,  and  where  it  teatod- 
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She  had  not  doubted,  up  to  the  return  from  the  wedding-trip, 
that  aU  was  right ;  but  she  had  never  been  quite  happy  since. 
She  had  perceived  no  sign  that  either  sister  was  aware  of  the 
truth  ;  the  continuance  of  their  sisterly  friendship  was  a  proof 
that  neither  of  them  was  :  but  she  wished  to  avoid  hearing  the 
particulars  of  Margaret's  dream,  and  all  revelations  which,  in 
the  weakness  and  confusion  of  an  hour  like  this,  she  might  be 
tempted  to  make.  Morris  withdrew  from  Margaret's  «clasp, 
moved  softly  across  the  room,  gently  put  the  red  embers 
together  in  the  grate,  and  lighted  the  lamp  which  stood  on 
the  table. 

"  I  hope,"  whispered  Margaret,  trying  to  still  her  shivering, 
"  that  nobody  heard  me  but  you.  How  came  you  to  think  of 
coming  to  me  ?  " 

"My  room  being  over  this,  you  know,  it  was  easy  to 
hear  flie  voice  of  a  person  in  an  uneasy  sleep.  I  am 
glad  I  happened  to  be  awake :  so  I  put  on  my  cloak  and 
came." 

Morris  did  not  say  that  Edward  had  heard  the  stifled  cry 
also,  and  that  she  had  met  him  on  the  stairs  coming  to  beg 
that  she  would  see  what  could  be  done.  Hester  having  slept 
through  it,  Margaret  need  never  know  that  other  ears  than 
Morris'  had  heard  her.  Thus  had  Hope  and  Morris  tacitly 
agreed. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  when  I  have  warmed  this  flannel,  to  put 
about  your  feet,  you  must  go  to  sleep  again.  I  will  not  leave 
you  till  daylight — till  the  house  is  near  being  astir :  so  you 
may  sleep  without  being  afraid  of  bad  dreams.  I  will  rouse 
you  if  I  see  you  disturbed.  Now,  no  more  talking,  or  we 
shall  have  the  house  up ;  and  all  this  had  better  be  between 
you  and  me." 

To  satisfy  Margaret,  Morris  lay  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
bed,  warmly  covered  ;  and  the  nurse  once  more,  as  in  old  days, 
felt  her  favourite  child  breathing  quietly  against  her  shoulder: 
once  more  she  wiped  away  the  standing  tears,  and  prayed  in 
her  heart  for  the  object  of  her  care.  If  her  prayer  had  had 
words,  it  would  have  been  this: — 

"  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  take  to  thyself  the  parents 
of  these  dear  children ;  and  surely  thou  wilt  be  therefore 
pleased  to  be  to  them  as  Either  and  mother,  or  to  raise  up  or 
spare  to  them  such  as  may  be  so.  This  is  what  I  would 
ask  for  myself,  that  I  may  be  that  comfort  to  them.  Thou 
knowest  that  a  strange  trouble  hath   entered   this  houfe— 
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thou  kDowest,  for  thine  eye  seeth  beneath  the  face  into  the 
heart,  as  the  stm  thines  into  a  locked  chamber  at  noon^ 
Thou  knowest  what  these  young  creatures  know  not.  Make 
holy  to  them  what  thou  knowest.  Let  thy  silence  rest  upon 
that  which  must  not  be  spoken.  Let  thy  strength  be  supplied 
where  temptation  is  hardest.  Let  the  innocence  which  has 
come  forth  from  thine  own  hand  be  kept*  fit  to  appear  in  all  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  Oh  I  let  them  never  be  seen  sinking 
with  shame  before  thee.  Father,  if  tbou  hast  made  thy 
children  to  love  one  another  for  their  good,  let  not  love  be  a 
grief  and  a  snare  to  such  as  these.  Thou  canst  turn  the  hearts 
even  of  the  wicked:  turn  the  hearts  of  these  thy  dutiful 
children  to  love,  where  love  may  be  all  honour  and  no  shame^ 
so  that  they  may  have  no  more  mysteries  from  each  other,  as 
I  am  sure  they  have  none  from  thee.  All  who  know  them 
have  doubtless  asked  thy  blessing  on  their  house,  their  health, 
their  basket  and  store :  let  me  ask  it  also  on  the  workings 
of  their  hearts,  since,  if  their  hearts  be  right,  all  is  well— or 
will  be  in  thine  own  best  time.*' 

When  Margaret  entered  the  breakfast-room  in  the  morning, 
she  found  her  brother  sketching  the  skaters  of  Deerbrook, 
while  the  tea  was  brewing.  Hester  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  laughing,  as  she  recognised  one  after  another  of  her 
neighbours  in  the  act  of  skating — ^this  one  by  the  stoop— that 
by  the  formality — ^and  the  other  by  the  coat -flaps  flying  out 
behind.  No  inquiries  were  made — ^not  a  word  was  said  of 
health  or  spirits.  It  seems  strange  that  sufferers  have  not  yet 
found  means  to  stop  the  practice  of  such  inquiries — &  practice 
begun  in  kindness,  and  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  hospitality, 
but  productive  of  great  annoyance  to  all  but  those  who  do 
not  need  such  inquiries — the  healthful  and  the  happy. 
There  are  multitudes  of  invahds  who  can  give  no  comfortable 
answer  respecting  their  health,  and  who  are  averse  from  giving 
an  uncomfortable  one,  and  for  whom  nothing  is  therefore  left 
but  evasion.  There  are  only  too  many  sufferers  to  whom  it 
is  irksome  to  be  questioned  about  their  hours  of  sleeplessness, 
or  who  do  not  choose  to  have  it  known  that  they  have  not 
slept*  The  unpleasant  old  custom  of  pressing  people  to  eat 
has  gone  out :  the  sooner  the  other  observance  of  hospitality 
is  allowed  to  follow  it,  the  better.  All  who  like  to  tell  .of 
illness  and  sleeplessness  can  do  so  ;  and  those  who  have  reasons 
for  reserve  upon  such  points,  as  Margaret  had  this  morning, 
can  keep  their  own  counsel.  zed  by  Google 
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At  Hhe  eai^iest  posstbte  boor  that  the  etiquette  «fDe^l:^ro<!)k 
iv0ald  ftUow,  ikievB  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

«  That  mu8t  be  Mrs.  Eowiaad/*  exdaimed  Hester.  "  Oatie 
mt^  iDAaw  that  woman^s  temp&r  by  her  ka^k-^vo  ooiise* 
qvetitial,  and  yet  so  sharp.  Margaret,  lo«v«,  you  caa  iwi  «ip- 
«taii«— ^there  is  time  yet-^df  you  do  not  ^fvish  to  see  ker.'* 

*^  Why  dusold  I  ?  "  ss&d  Mai^aret,  looking  up  -with  «  oaka- 
nats  which  perplexed  Hester. 

^  1Mb  is  either  ignoranoe,"  thought  ahe,  '^«r  sucdi  pstieaoe 
as  I  wish  I  had.*' 

It  «M»  Mrs.  Eoaniamd,  iamd  she  wcm  come  ^ko^feeU  what  Hester, 
ilnced  Margaret  laight  not  be  «ble  to  bear  to  hear.  She  was 
stsen^d  only  by  the  littie  <&lk>w  who  y/ma  so  fond  of  ridiiig  osk 
linoie  PhOip's  shoiuMsr.  It  was  rather  lucky  4hat  Ned  came, 
as  Maxigaret  was  ftcmished  wi^  something  to  do  in  taking  off 
h»  (worsted  gloves,  and  ruMsng  his  little  xed  hands  between 
iieri0wn.  And  thftn  she  could  say  a  great  maoy  Ihi&gs  to  him 
atouit  hfiaming  to  slide,  and  the  dii£culty  of  keefdng  on  the 
snow-man's  nose,  and  about  "her  wcmder  that  :&ey  had  ^not 
ibooght  of  putting  a  ppe  Into  bis  month.  Beforo  l&s  subject 
was  finidied,  Mrs.  Rowland  turned  fuH  round  to  Margaret,  anil 
aseid  ithat  the  poipose^of  her  Tisit  was  to  eacpiain  iuUy  sonve* 
thing  that  her  poor  mother  had  kt  drop  yesterds^to  Mr.  Hope. 
Mer  mother  was  not  what  ehe  had  been — though,  indeed,  she 
had  always  been  mther  apt  to  let  out  things  that  she  ehould 
not.  She  found  that  Mr.  Hope  had  been  informed  by  her 
modier  of  her  brother  Philip!s  engagement  to  a  d^miing 
yoimg  lady,  who  would  indeed  be  a  great  ornament  to  the 
caaaexion. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Margaret,  "my  brother  is  veory  careful, 
and  always  remembers  that  he  is  upon  honour  as  to  what  he 
'hears  in  a  isick-room.     He  has  not  jaentioned  it." 

^^Oh !  ilihen  it  is  safe.  W«  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hope, 
I  am  i«ure.     I  said  to  my  mother — ^  My  dear  ma^am,*  ■    ■     " 

^'But  Inmstjnention,"  said  Marganet,  ^^that  the  .news  was 
ahaaoad  before  .  .  ^  Imnst  beg  that  you  will  not  suppose  my 
teother  has  spoken  of  it,if  yoiu  ishould  £nd  that  ev^body 
kinows  it.  I  heard  it  &om  Ihr.  Levitt  yesterday,  about  the 
wiBie  time,  I  fam^,  that  Mr.  Hope  was  hearmg  it  from 
IMrs.  iBnderby." 

Hester  aat  ^pecfeo^ly  still,  to  jrroid  «11  danfer  oST  uBhowdng 
that  '^lis  was  news  to.her. 

"  How  very  strange  I "  exclaimed  the  la%»by@£cq£^  J*af 
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tiMsra  is  no^  ke«jmg  aatythihg  ^ikt  in  Deerbtmli.  DUijidu 
kn9w  vhcfftBvL  L«vitl.  go*  his  io&irKwtiQii?  '* 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  smiling.  "  Dr.  Levil^  fpsaanBy 
Tfiaemn  nv&alz  lie  ia  tafln^g  siboat,  I  dare  sagr  h«  had  kr  from 
some  good  authority.    Tha.  joong  laDcljr  ic  at  Rook,  I  iaadx^  ■■ 

^^Anjvvc  aequakitBd  inth  tUmb.  Bvuce?"  aakiad  Hester, 
tiiiskhEj^ittdm&ta  xdosre  Margaret  of  her  diaze  of  tibevcbn- 
inrsakifis; 

Mav^aitt  aborted  a  Hide:  on  finding'^i  her  sisltr  had  hewii 
the  news.  Was  it  possible  that  her  brother  and  sister  had 
been  afradd  to  tell  her?  No :  it  vaa  a  piece  of  Sdwardli  pro> 
fessional  discretion.  His  wife,  alone  had  ati|^tto  liia  neifa 
he  heard  among  his  patients^ 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Mvs.  £(yvland;  <<I  hs^e  lan^  kNUed 
Maij  a&  a  sister.  Their  early  attaehment  made  a  sister  of 
her  to  me  on  age  ago." 

''  It  haff  been  a  loii^  en^agemeutv  then,"  said  Hester,  glad  to 
say  anything  whioh  might  occnpj  Mrs.  Bowl^mtl,  as  Margoret^'s 
Mps  w«re  now  turning  very  white« 

"  !Nbt  now,  my  dear,"  Margavet  was  heard  to  say  tot  liii^ 
Ned,  ofer  whom  she  was  bending  her  head  as  he  stood'  by 
her  side.  *^  Stand  still  here,"  she  Qoatiniwd,  with  wanderfixl 
eheerfidness  of  toi^e  ;  ^^  I  want  toh^ar  your  mamnm  tall  us 
about  Uncle  Philip."  With  the  effort  her  strength  rallied^ 
and  the  paleness  was'  gone  befom  Mrs.  Rowland  had  toraed 
reund. 

'<  How  kog  the  engagement  has:  existed,"  said  the  lady, ''  I 
vaimqfe  ventuane  to  say.  I  speak  only  of  the  attachment. 
Young  people  imderstand  their  own  affairs,  you  know,  and 
have  their  little  mysteries,  and  laugh  behind  o«r  backs,  I  dare 
say,  at  out  ignoranee  of  what  they  are  about:  Philip  has 
been  sly  enough  as  to  this,  I  own  :  bnt  I  nvast  say  I  had  my 
snspekdons.  I  was  pretty  confident  of  his  being  engaged  fKmx 
the  day  thsft  he  told  me  in  the  sammer,.  tiaist  he  fully  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  time  he  was  settled.'* 

"How  differently  some  peofde  nndefcstood  that!"  Aowghl 
Hester  and  MEU*garei  at  tise  saoaae  nuament. 

"  Is  Mr.  Enderby  at  Rome  now?"  asked  Hester. 

**  No :  he  is  hard  at  work,  studying  law.  He  is  really 
going  to^apply  to  a  profession  npw.  Not  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  for  Mary  has  a  very  good  fortune.  But  Mary 
wishes  so  much  that  he  should — ^likc  a  sensibly  girl  as  she  is." 
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''It  is  what  I  iirged  whea  he  consulted  me/*  thought 
Margaret.  She  had  had  little  idea  whose  counsel  she  was 
following  up. 

''  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  setting  off  for  the  Continent, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  lady. 

''  To  bring  home  his  bride,"  observed  Margaret,  calmlj. 

"  Why,.  I  do  not  know  that.  The  Braces  will  be  returning 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  I  should  like  the  young  people  to 
marry  in  town,  that  we  may  have  them  here  for  their  wedding 
trip." 

"How  you  do  hug  me  I"  cried  the  laughing  little  boy, 
around  whom  Margaret^s  arm  was  passed. 

"  Have  I  made  you  warm  at  last?"  asked  Margaret.  "  If 
not,  you  may  go  and  stand  by  the  fire." 

"  No,  indeed;  we  must  be  going,"  said  mamma.  "As  I  find 
this  news  is  abroad,  I  must  call  on  Mrs.  Grey.  She  will  take 
offence  at  once,  if  she  hears  it  from  anybody  but  me.  So 
much  for  people's  husbands  being  partners  in  business  !" 

Margaret  was  now  fully  qualified  to  comprehend  her  sister's 
irritability.  Every  trifle  annoyed  her.  The  rustle  of  Mrs. 
Rowland's  handsome  cloak  almost  made  her  sick ;  and  she 
thought  the  hall  clock  would  never  have  done  striking  twelve. 
When  conscious  of  this,  she  put  a  strong  check  upon  her- 
self. 

Hester  stood  by  the  mantel-piece,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  their  mutual  silence  upon  this  piece  of 
news.     At  last  she  muttered,  in  a  soliloquizing  tone — 

"  Do  not  know-r-but  I  am  not  sure  this  news  is  true,  after 
alL" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Margaret  replied — 

"I  think  that  is  not  very  reasonable.  What  must  one 
suppose  of  everybody  else,  if  it  is  not  true  ?" 

Hester  was  going  to  say,  "  What  must  we  think  of  him,  if 
it  is  ?"  but  she  checked  herself.  She  should  not  have  said 
what  she  had  ;  she  felt  this,  and  only  replied— 

"  Just  so.     Yes  ;  it  must  be  true." 

Margaret's  heart  once  more  sank  within  her  at  this  corrobo^ 
ration  of  her  own  remark. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  MEADOWS  IN  WINTER. 

• 

Hester  was  tired  of  her  snow-boots  before  she  saw  ihem. 
She  had  spent  more  trouble  on  them  than  they  were  worth  ; 
and  it  was  three  weeks  yet  before  they  came.  It  was  now  past 
the  middle  of  February — ^rather  late  in  the  season  for  snow- 
boots  to  arrive:  but  then  there  was  Margaret's  consolatory 
idea,  that  they  would  be  ready  for  next  year's  snow. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  There  is  skating 
every  day  in  the  meadow.  It  will  soon  be  over;  so  do  not  lose 
your  opportunity.     Come  I  let  us  go  to-day." 

"  Not  imless  the  sun  shines  out,"  said  Hester,  looking  with 
a  shiver  up  at  the  windows. 

"  Yes,  to-day,"  said  Edward,  "  because  I  have  time  to-day 
to  go  with  you.  You  have  seen  me  quiz  other  skatera:  you 
must  go  and  see  other  skaters  quiz  me." 

"  What  points  of  your  skating  do  they  get  hold  of  to  quiz  ?" 
asked  Margaret. 

"  Why,  I  hardly  know.     We  shall  see." 

"  Is  it  so  very  good,  then  ?" 

"  No.  I  believe  the  worst  of  my  skating  is,  that  it  is  totally 
devoid  of  every  sort  of  expression.  That  is  just  the  true 
accoimt  of  it,"  he  continued,  as  his  wife  laughed.  "  I  do  not 
square  my  elbows,  nor  set  my  coat  flying,  nor  stoop,  nor  rear; 
but  neither  is  there  any  grace.  I  just  go  straight  on;  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  nobody  ever  bids  any  other  body  look  at  me." 

"  So  you  bid  your  own  family  come  and  look  at  you.  But 
how  are  your  neighbours  to  quiz  you  if  they  do  not  observe 
you?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  a  bit  of  antithesis  for  effect.  My  last 
accoimt  is  the  true  one,  as  you  will  see.  I  shall  come  in  for 
you  at  twelve." 

By  twelve  the  sun  had  shone  out,  and  the  ladies,  booted, 
furred,  and  veiled,  were  ready  to  encounter  the  risks  and 
rigours  of  the  ice  and  snow.  As  they  opened  the  hall  door 
they  met  on  the  steps  a  young  woman,  who  was  just  raising 
her  hand  to  the  knocker.     Her  errand  was  soon  told. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  heard  that  you  wanted  a  servant." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Hester.  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
—from  any  place  near,  so  that  you  can  call  again?" 


"  Surelj,"  said  Margaret,  "  it  is  Mrs.  Enderby's  Susan." 

"Yes,  miss,  I  have  beea  living  with  Mrs.  Enderby.  Mrs. 
Enderby  will  give  me  a  good  character,  ma*am.'* 

"  Why  are  you  leaving  her,  Susan  ?" 

"  Oh,  ma^am,  only  because  she  is  gone." 

**  Gone  I — ^wiiere  ? — ^wkat  do  you  mean  S  " 

^{jnone  to  Ure  at  Mzs.  Rowla&dW,  ma'am.  Ten  «didn*t 
hutm^'^t  wM  very  sudien.  But  she  moved  ^nesterday;, 
BM^an,  and  we  were  paid  off-^ezo^  Phosbo,  who  stays  to 
trait  !apaa  h«c  I  am  lef^  m  •chaise  of  the  liouse,  ma'am :  so  I 
can  step  h&re  agaaa,  if  y<m  widi  it,  some  time  when  you  are 
B^  agoing  out." 
^'  Do  so^  any  time  this  evening,  or  bdbre  noon  to-mfiarow.'* 

**  Did  you  know  of  this,  Edward  ?"  said  his  wife,  aa  they 
tonied  the  comer. 

*^  Not  I.  I  think  Mrs.  Rowland  is  mistaken  in  saying  titat 
noting  can  be  k^t  aecret  in  Deerbrook.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  has  drewimd  of  the  poor  old  lady  giving  up  her 
house." 

^  Very  likely  Mrs.  Eowland  never  dreamed  of  it  berself, 
till  the  day  it  was  done,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  did"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  understand  now  the 
old  lady's  agitation,  and  the  expressionB  ahe  dropped  about 
*  last  ^mes '  nearly  a  monlii  ago«" 

■"  By-ithe-by,  that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  her — ^vae  it 
not?" 

^^  Yes ;  the  next  day  when  I  called  I  was  told  tihat  she  was 
iietter,  and  tOnat  she  would  eend  when  she  wished  to^see  me 
again,  to  sa/re  jme  the  trouble  of  calling  when  ike  mi^Kt  be 
asleep." 

^*  She  has  been  asleep  or  engaged  every  "time  I  have  inquired 
at  the  door  of  late,"  observed  Margaret.  "  I  hope  she  is  doing 
no€iing  but  what  she  likes  in  this  change  of  plan." 

"^^  I  believe  she  finds  most  peace  and  quiet  in  doing  -what  her 
daughter  likes,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  Here,  Margaret,  where  are 
you  goang  ?  This  is  the  gate.  I  beBeve  you  have  not  learned 
your  way  about  yet." 

"I  will  foltew  you  immediately," said  Marganst:  "I  will 
i»nly  go  a  few  steps  to  see  if  this  can  really  he  true." 

Before  the  Hopes  had  half  oitassed  tbemeadow,  Masgarst 
joined  them,  perfectly  convinced.  The  lai^e  bilis  in  the  closed 
windows  of  Mrs.  Enderby^s  house  bore  ^^  To  ibe4«t^  Sold" 
too  plainly  to  leave  any  doi^>t.  °  9  ^^?^  by  LiOOgle 
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Ab  xSm  etka^g:  seMdn/  wa«  neari^r  oirer>  all  the  8ltatii>s  in 
Daerbiroqk  ivere  eager  tor  make  tiae>  of  their  rexKuonmg'  oppOB>^ 
tunkiesy  and  tW  backs  of  tlM»  brook  and  af  the  rireir  irere  loft 
of  thmv  wiW)  aiatia:^^  and  ehildisan.  Sjdnej  Grey  was  busy 
cutting,  %ure8-oi^igfal  before  the  e^r  of  hia  sisters^  aod^  in 
defiance  of  his  mother's  oaraAil  'vrarokiga  not  to  go  beire^  and 
not  to  rentiure  there,  and  not  to  attempt  to  crosa  1^  riirer. 
Mr.  Hope  begged  hia  -wife  to  engage  Mrs.  Gire^s  in  eonTeraa^ 
tioa,  ao  &at.  Sydney  might  be  led  free  for  a  whaJe,  and 
pronused  to  keep  near  the  boj  Ibr  half  an:  bonr^  during  wkioh 
tjane  Mrai  Grej  vadght  amiiae  hnaetf  w^  watching  other  and 
better  perforaaers^  further  on.  A»  nught  hare  been  foiveaeen) 
howerer,!  Mrs*  Girej  eoiild  talk  ef  nething  but.  Mrs.  Enderb^^'a 
removal.^  of  whidh  s^ehad  not  been  iodGbrmed  tiU  thij'  morning, 
and  which  she  had  intended  to  diaeuas  in  Heater^a  honae,  on 
leaving  the  meadows^ 

It  appeared  thai;  Mrs.  Enderbj  had  been  in  agitated  and 
variable  spirits  &i»  some  time,  apparenldjr  wiahii^  to  say 
something  that  she  did  not  say,,  and  expressing  a  stronger 
regard  IJMin  ever  for  her  old  friends*-— a  regular  sign  tiaaii  some 
act.  of  tyranny  or  rudeness  might  speedily  be  expected  S^ona 
Mrs.  Rowland.  The.  Greys  were  in  the  loidst:  of  their  speeiiH 
lations  aa  to*  what  might  be  coming  to  pasa^  when  dydneyt 
burst  in,  with  the  news  that  Mrs*  Enderby'a  house  wns  te  be 
"  Let  or  Sold.''  Mr&  Grey  had  mounted  hsx  spectacles  Urst^  tff 
verify  the  &,ct,  and  th^  sent  Alice  over  to  inquire,  and  bad 
immediately  pufc  on  her  bonnet  and  doak^  and  called  om  her 
old-  fciend  at  Mrs.  Kowland's.  She  had  been  told  at  the  dbor 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  toe  mueh  latigued  with  her  remomd  te 
see  any  visitors.  "  So.  I  shali  try  again  to-morrow,"  ccntduded 
Mrs.  Grey. 

"  How  does  Mr.  Hope  think  her  spasaoa  hare  been  lateljp?" 
asked  Sophia. 

'*  He  has  not  seen  her  for  nearly  a  month ;  se  I  suppose  tlMrp 
are  better.'* 

**'I.fear  that  doea  not  follow,  my  dear,"  sadd  Mrs*  Gr*y, 
winking.  <<  Some  people  are  afraid  of  yonr  hn^and'a  politieav 
you  are  aware ;  and  I  know  Mva.  Howdand  ha»  been  snyijag 
and  doing  thinga  on  that  score,  whiek  you  had  better  net  hear 
abouL  I  have  my  reasona  for  thinlung  that  the  old  Iniya 
spasms  are  far  from  being  better.  But  Mr&,  Bowland  haar 
been  so  busy  crying  up  those  drops  of  hera,  that  euret  every- 
thing,, aoud  praising  h^  maid,. that  I  have  a-  gceat  idfAymi" 
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husband  will  not  be  admitted  to  see  her  till  she  is  past  cure, 
and  her  daughter  thoroughly  frightened.  Mr.  Hope  has  never 
been  forgiven,  you  know,  for  marrying  into  our  connection  so 
decidedly.  And  I  really  don't  know  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if,  as  we  once  fancied  likely,  Mr.  Philip  and 
Margaret  had  thought  of  each  other.'* 

Margaret  was  happily  out  of  hearing.  A  fresh  blow  had 
just  been  struck.  She  had  looked  to  Mrs.  Enderby  for 
information  on  the  subject  which  for  ever  occupied  her,  and 
on  which  she  felt  that  she  must  know  more  or  sink.  She  had 
been  much  disappointed  at  being  refused  admission  to  the  old 
lady,  time  after  time.  Now  all  hope  of  free  access  and  private 
conversation  was  over.  She  had  set  it  as  an  object  before  her 
to  see  Mrs.  Enderby,  and  learn  as  much  of  Plulip's  affair  as 
his  mother  chose  to  offer:  now  this  object  was  lost,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  or  hoped — ^for  it  was  too  certain 
that  Mrs,  Enderby's  friends  would  not  be  allowed  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  her  in  her  daughter's  house. 

For  some'litfle  time  Margaret  had  been  practising  the 
device,  so  familiar  to  the  imhappy,  of  carrying  off  mental 
agitation  by  bodily  exertion.  She  was  now  eager  to  be  doing 
something  more  active  than  walking  by  Mrs.  Grey's  side, 
listening  to  ideas  which  she  knew  just  as  well  without  their 
being  spoken.  Mrs.  Grey's  thoughts  about  Mrs.  Rowland, 
and  Mrs.  Rowland's  ideas  of  Mrs.  Grey,  might  always  be 
anticipated  by  those  who  knew  the  ladies.  Hester  and 
Margaret  had  learned  to  think  of  something  else,  while  this 
sort  of  comment  was  proceeding,  and  to  resume  their  attention 
when  it  came  to  an  end.  Margaret  had  withdrawn  from  it 
now,  and  was  upon  the  ice  with  Sydney. 

"  Why,  cousin  Margaret,  you  don't  mean  that  you  are 
afraid  of  walking  on  the  ice?"  cried  Sydney,  balancing 
himself  on  his  heels.  '^  Mr.  Hope,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  he  caUed  out,  as  Hope  skimmed  past  them.  '<  Cousin 
Margaret  is  afraid  of  going  on  the  ice !" 

"What  does  she  think  can  happen  to  her?"  asked 
Mr.  Hope,  his  last  words  vanishing  in  the  disTtance. 

"  It  looks  so  gray,  and  clear,  and  dark,  Sydney." 

"  Pooh !  It  is  thick  enough  between  you  and  the  water. 
You  would  have  to  get  down  a  good  way,  I  can  tell  you,  before 
you  coidd  get  drowned." 

"  But  it  is  so  slippery !" 

«  What  of  that  ?     What  else  did  you  expect  with  ice  ?    If 
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you  tumble,  you  can  get  up  again.  I  have  been  down  three 
times  this  morning." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  great  consolation,  certainly.  Which  way 
do  you  want  me  to  walk  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jtoy  way.  Across  the  river  to  the  other  bank,  if  you 
like.  You  will  remember  next  summer,  when  we  come  this 
way  in  a  boat,  that  you  have  walked  across  the  very  place." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  will  go  if  Sophia  will 
go  with  me." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  asking  any  of  them,"  said  Sydney. 
"  They  stand  dawdling  and  looking,  till  their  lips  and  noses 
are  all  blue  and  red,  and  they  are  never  up  to  any  fun." 

"  I  will  try  as  far  as  that  pole  first,"  said  Margaret.  "  I 
should  not  care  if  they  had  not  swept  away  all  the  snow  here, 
so  as  to  make  the  ice  look  so  gray  and  slippery." 

"That  pole!"  said  Sydney.  "Why,  that  pole  is  put  up 
on  purpose  to  show  that  you  must  not  go  there.  Don't  you 
see  how  the  ice  is  broken  all  round  it  ?  Oh,  I  know  how  it  is 
that  you  are  so  stupid  and  cowardly  to-day-  You  Ve  lived 
in  Birmingham  all  your  winters,  and  you  Ve  never  been  used 
to  walk  on  the  ice." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  found  that  out  at  last.  Now,  look — 
I  am  really  going.  What  a  horrid  sensation ! "  she  cried,  as 
she  cautiously  put  down  one  foot  before  the  other  on  the 
transparent  floor.  She  did  better  when  she  reached  the 
middle  of  the  river,  where  the  ice  had  been  ground  by  the 


"  Now,  you  would  get  on  beautifully,"  said  Sydney,  "  if 
you  would  not  look  at  your  feet.  Why  can't  you  look  at  the 
people,  and  the  trees  opposite  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  should  step  into  a  hole." 

"  There  are  no  holes.  Trust  me  for  the  holes.  What  do 
you  flinch  so  for  ?  The  ice  always  cracks  so,  in  one  part  or 
another.     I  thought  you  had  been  shot." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  But,  Sydney,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  both  banks." 

"  To  be  sure  :  that  is  what  we  came  for." 

Margaret  looked  somewhat  timidly  about  her.  An  indis- 
tinct idea  flitted  through  her  mind — how  glad  she  should  be  to 
be  accidentally,  innocently  drowned;  and  scarcely  recognising 
it,  she  proceeded. 

'  "  You  get  on  well,"  shouted  Mr.  Hope,  asJbe  flew  past,  on 
his  return  up  the  river.  zedbyL^oogle 
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'♦'TImwv  nonpTy"  asM.  Sydney,  ppefieiiliyr  "  i*  is  a  T^iy  little 
-way  to  the  bank.  I  will  just  take  a  trip  up  sad  dtmn,  andf 
ocne'  &r  you  agaia,  to  go  baick  ;  and  tiieni  we  will  try  whether 
we  can't  get  cousin  Hester  over,  when shcr see^yoti  haveheeB 
fl»i«  thete  and  back«" 

This  waff  a  aigbt  whkk  Hester  waar  iMi  dest^tiH*  to  beholds 
Mai^faret  had  an  ignorant  partiality  for  the  ice  >,^ch  was  the 
hmtgcsy;  and,  when  left  to  herself,  she  made  foar  a  part 
which  looked  less  like  glass.  Nobody  particularly  heeded 
her^  She  sKppcd^  and  leco^vsred  herself:  she  slipped  again, 
Baad  Mij.  faeKcing  the  ice  cradc  under  her.  Every  time  she 
attempted  ta  rise^  adie  foimd  the  place  too  slippery  to  keep  her 
leet ;  next,  thece  was  a  hole  isnder  her }  she  fek  the  coM  water 
— she  was  sinking-  through  ;  cdie  esKight  at  the  suarrounding 
edges — ^they  broke  away.  There  was  a  cry  from  the  bamk, 
just  as  the  death-^cold  waters  seemed  to  close  all  rotmd^  her, 
and  she  felt  the  ice  like  a  heavy  wei^t  aibore  her.  One 
thought  of  joy — "It  will  soon  be  all  over  now" — wias  the 
only  experiesnce  she  was  conseioas  of^ 

Li  two:  sakuEtes  more,  she  was  breathing  the  air  agaisy 
sitting  on  the  bank,  and  helping  to  wring  ©ut  her  dothes. 
How  much  may  pass  in  twot  minutes!  Mr.  Hope  was  coming 
tq)  the  river  again,  when  he  saw  a  bustle  on  the  bank,  and 
aUpped  off  his  skates,  to  be  ready  to  be  of  service.  He  raa 
as  otb^s  ran,  and  arrived  just  when  a  dark-blue  dress  wa» 
emerging  from  the  water,  and  then  a  dripping  fur  tippet^  and 
then  the  bonnet,  making  the  gradual  revelation  to  him  who  it 
was.  For  one  instant  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
half-hiding  an  expression  of  agony  so  intense  that  a  bystander 
who  saw  it,  said,  "Take  comfort,  sir:  she  has  been  in  but 
a  very  short  time.  She  '11  recover^  I  don't  doubt."  Hope 
leaped  to  the  bank,  and  received  her  from  the  arms  of  the  men 
who  had  drawn  her  out.  The  first  thing  she  remembered 
was  hearing,  in  the  lowest  tone  she  could  coiweive  of — ^  Oh^ 
God  i  my  Margaret  1  '*  and  a  groan,  which  she  felt  rather  than 
heard.  Then  there  were  many  warm  and  busy  hands  about  her 
head — removing  her  bonioet,  shaking  out  her  hair,  and  chafing 
her  tera^des.  Slie  sighed  out,  *'0h,  dear!"  and  she  heard 
tbai.  sofi;  groan  again*  In  another  Bsoment  she  roused  hers^^ 
sa^  np^  saw  £bpeV  convulsed  eountenance,  and  Sydney 
standing  motionless  and  deadly  pale. 

"  I  sha^  nerer  fba^ive  myself^"    aiie  heardJter  brother 

exclaim.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 


*^Qhy  I  MB  v«ry  well,"  flaid  ^e,  reiiekxil»m&g  aU  tihoaottiL, 
^  Xbe  «ir  Mm  qpiie  vHum.    £iive  aae  lay  basmet    I  caa 

^'p9ii  j^m?  T]2e  tiftODttr  libc  bettec,  then/*  «aid  Hqp^ 
vosamgiher. 

iSbe  oomlld  ^and  yery  wbU,  but  the  waiter  was  ^irerjrwbHe 
dripping  from  her  clothes.  Many  bystanders  employed  tbem- 
9elve9  fa  viiBgixig  them  out ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Macgsret 
inqpured  for  her  si^er,  and  hoped  she  did  not  know  of  the 
accident.  Hester  did  not  know  of  it,  for  Margaret  happened 
to  he  the  first  to  think  of  any  one  h\3t  hersel£ 

&3^ney  was  flying  off  to  reiKxrty  when  he  was  stoj^ped  jomI 
mcftlled. 

^'  You  must  go  to  her,  Edwa^^/'  said  Mai^gavet,  ^  m  she  wJU 
be  lightened.  You  can  do  me  no  good.  Sydney  will  go 
home  with  me«  or  any  <N2e  here,  I  am  eaire."  Twenty  peo^ 
stepped  forward  at  the  word.  Margaret  pasted  wiih  her  heayy 
iwT  idppety  acoqpted  a  locig  cloth  ok«ik  from  a  poor  womaa,  "to 
throw  over  her  wet  clothea,  selected  Mr.  Jones,  the  butcher, 
for  her  escort,  sent  Sydney  forward  wiith  directioBs  to  Mcrnia 
to  warm  her  bed,  and  then  she  set  forth  homeiiKaxd.  Mr.  Hape 
sad  half  a  doaen  more  would  see  her  across  the  ioe ;  ;and  by 
lihe  time  she  had  reaelaed  the  ol^er  bank,  she  was  tfble  to  walk 
very  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Mr.  Hope  had  perfdiotiy  i^eeover^  his  composure  befinie  he 
veached  the  aomewhat  di^^aaat  pond  wbere  Hester  and  ihe 
<iir^B  wes:e  watching  sliding  as  good  as  could  be  .seen  within 
twenty  mile&  It  had  .reached  pei&otiasL,  like  everything  lelae, 
in  Deerbrook. 

<'What!  tired  akeady?''  said  Heefter  to  her  htt^acd. 
**  What  have  you  done  with  your  skates  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  have  left  them  somewhere  there,  I  sap|)ese."  Ha 
^ew  her  arm  within  his  own.  "  •Come,  mj  dear,  iet  us  go 
home.    Maigaret  is  gone.*' 

"  Gone  J    Why  ?    Is  not  she  weU  2    It  is  not  ao  very  cold.*' 

<'  Sihe.has  got  wi^,aiLd  she  iias  gone  heoae  to  warm  hecsdf.'' 

Hester  did  not  wait  to  speak  again  to  the  Gseys  when  «he 
oompceheaded  that  her  sifter  had  been  in  the  liv^.  Her  hus- 
band was  obliged  to  forbid  her  walking  so  fast,  and  assaareid 
her  all  the  way  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Heabor  re- 
pr<^aehed  him  iar  his  iioolo&BB. 

«  You  need  not  reproach  m^/'  said  he.  '^  I  ahalliDgevMr  oease 
to  reproach  myself  for  letting  ^er  j^  w^ere  she  did.*'    And  yfit 
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Lis  heart  told  him  that  he  had  only  acted  according  to  his 
deliberate  design  of  keeping  aloof  from  all  Margaret's  pursuits 
and  amusements  that  were  not  shared  with  her  sister.  And 
as  for  the  risk,  he  had  seen  fifty  people  walking  across  the  ice 
this  very  morning.  Judging  by  the  event,  however,  he  very 
sincerely  declared  that  he  should  never  forgive  himself  for 
having  left  her. 

When  they  reached  home,  Margaret  was  quite  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  her  hair  drying  rapidly  under  Morris's 
hands.  Hester  was  convinced  that  everybody  might  dine  as 
usual.  Margaret  herself  came  down-stairs  to  tea ;  and  the' 
only  consequence  of  the  accident  seemed  to  be,  that  Charles 
was  kept  very  busy  opening  the  door  to  inquirers  how 
Miss  Ibbotson  was  this  evening. 

It  made  Hope  uneasy  to  perceive  how  much  Margaret 
remembered  of  what  had  passed  around  her  in  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  of  the  morning.  If  she  was  still  aware  of  some 
circumstances  that  she  mentioned,  might  she  not  retain  others 
— ^the  words  extorted  from  him,  the  frantic  action  which  he 
now  blushed  to  remember  ? 

"  Brother,"  said  she,  "  what  uhzs  the  meaning  of  something 
that  I  heard  some  one  say,  just  as  I  sat  up  on  the  bank  ? 
*  There's  a  baidk  for  the  doctor  I  He  is  baulked  of  a  body  in 
his  own  house.'" 

"  Oh,  Margaret,"  cried  her  sister,  who  sat  looking  at  her  aU 
the  evening  as  if  they  had  been  parted  for  ten  years,  "  you 
dreamed  that.  It  was  a  fancy.  Think  what  a  state  your  poor 
head  was  in  I  It  may  have  a  few  strange  imaginations  1^  in 
it  still.     May  it  not,  Edward  ?  " 

"  This  is  not  one,"  he  replied.  "  She  heard  very  accu- 
rately." 

«  What  did  they  mean  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  report  abroad  about  me,  arising  out  of  the 
old  prejudice  about  dissection.  Some  of  my  neighbours  think 
that  dissecting  is  the  employment  and  the  passion  of  my  life, 
and  that  I  rob  the  churchyard  as  often  as  anybody  is  buried." 

"  Oh,  Edward !  how  frightful !  how  ridicidous  I " 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable,  my  dear.  I  am  taunted  with  this 
wherever  I  go." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  We  must  wait  till  the  prejudices  against  me  die  out :  but 
I  see  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  some  time ;  &r  before  one 
suspicion  is  given  up,  another  rises.**  izedbyCjOOgle 
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**  Since  ihat  xmhappy  election,*^  said  Hester,  sighing.  "  What 
1^  strange  thing  it  is  that  men  like  you  should  be  no  better 
treated  1  Here  is  Mrs.  Enderbj  taken  out  of  your  hands,  and 
your  neighbours  suspecting  and  slandering  you,  whose  com- 
monest words  they  are  not  worthy  to  repeat." 

''  My  dear  Hester ! "  said  he,  in  atone  of  serious  remonstrance. 

''  That  is  rather  a  wife-like  way  of  putting  the  case,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Margaret,  smilii^  :  '^  but,  in  as  far  as  it  is  true, 
the  matter  surely  ceases  to  be  strange.  Grood  men  do  not 
come  into  the  world  to  be  what  the  world  calls  fortunate,  but 
to  be  something  far  better.  The  best  men  do  not  use  the 
means  to  be  rich,  to  be  praised  by  their  neighbours,  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  trouble ;  and  if  they  will  not  use  the  means,  it 
does  not  become  them — nor  their  wives — ^to  be  discouraged  at 
losing  their  occupation,  or  being  slandered,  or  suspected  as 
dangerous  people." 

Edward^s  smile  thanked  her,  and  so  did  her  sister's  kiss. 
But  Hester  looked  grave  again  when  she  said — 

^'  I  suppose  we  shall  know,  sooner  or  later,  why  it  is  that 
good  people  are  not  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  the  more  they 
love  one  another,  the  more  struggles  and  sorrows  they  have  to 
undergo." 

"  Do  we  not  know  something  of  it  already  ?  "  said  Hope, 
after  a  pretty  long  pause.  "  Is  it  not  to  put  us  off  from  flie 
too  vehement  desire  of  being  what  we  commonly  call  happy  ? 
By  the  time  higher  things  become  more  interesting  to  us  than 
this,  we  begin  to  find  that  it  is  given  to  us  to  put  our  own 
happiness  under  our  feet,  in  reaching  forward  to  something 
better.  We  become,  by  natural  consequence,  practised  in 
this  (forgetful  of  the  things  that  are  behind)  ;  and  if  the 
practice  be  painful,  what  then  ?  We  shall  not  quarrel  with 
it,  surely,  unless  we  are  willing  to  exchange  what  we  have 
gained  for  money,  and  praise,  and  animal  spirits,  shutting  in 
an  abject  mind." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  said  Hester;  "but  yet  there  are  trou- 
bles   '^      She    stopped    short  on    observing  Margaret's 

quivering  lip. 

"  There  are  troubles,  I  own,  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
and  interpret,"  said  her  husband.  "  We  can  only  struggle 
through  them,  taking  the  closest  heed  to  our  innocence.  But 
these  affairs  of  ours — ^these  mistakes  of  my  neighbours — are 
not  of  that  sort.  They  are  intelligible  enough,  and  need  not 
therefore  trouble  us  much." 
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Hope  was  right  ui  lee  Btapkka^'oi  :tbe  accaBMcy  6£  MKe§sttet'$ 
msmoiy.  His  tones,  bis  words,  had  sunk  ^kep  iofao  her  hmaat 
— rher  iBBoooBt  heasi — ^in  vrhich  eveiytiiiQg  (t^uKt  entendit 
beoftme  Mfe  Aod  pave  as  itself.  ^'  Oh  God !  mj  IStagatatiV' 
sounded  there  like  music. 

«  What  a  heart  he  has  i "  she  thought.  <'  I  wsas  veay  selfish 
to  iancy  him  xieserFed ;  and  I  am  glad  to  kaow  that  my 
I»^Qther  loTes  me  so:  If'  it  is  such  a  blessing  to  be  has  siotar, 
how  happy  must  Hester  be — in  spke  of  ererydung !  God  has 
pieser¥<ed  my  life,  and  He  has  given  these  two  to  each  aikeac  ! 
JLnd,  oh,  how  He  Kas  £hown>  me  that  they  love  me  I  1  will 
rouse  myself,  and  try  to  suffisr  less." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


MOODS  OF  THE  MIKT>. 


ikfisiCB^  sleeping  as  well  as  wakiog  thoi^^ts  were  this  night 
full  of  solidiAnide  as  to  her  feeliogs  and  cosdnct  towands  her 
sister.  A  thousand  times  before  the  moniing  f^  had  Bskd  to 
herself,  in  dreams  and  in  meditation,  that  she  had  failed  in  thJB 
Elation. — the  oldest,  and,  till  of  late,  the  dearest.  8he 
chaddered  to  think  how  nearly  ^e  had  lost  Margaret ;  astd  to 
ittagine  what  her  state  of . mind  would  haye  been,  if  her  sister 
.had  sow  been  b^ond  the  jreach  of  the  Toice,  the  ^^  the 
hasdy  which  she  was  resolved  should  henoefordx  dispense  to 
her  nothing  bnt  the  ilove  and  the  benefits  she  desenr^d.  She 
reflected  that  to  lew  was  granted  such  a  warning  of  the  death 
of  beloved  ones :  to  few  was  it  permitted  to  feel,  while  it  was 
y^et  not  too  late,  the  agony  of  remorse  for  pain  iaflioled,ibr 
^z»tificatians  withheld ;  for  selfish  BQgjlect,for  iiBsufiicasat  love. 
She  2>emembered  vividly  what  her  emotions  had  been  as  a 
<;hild,  on  finding  her  canary  dead  in  its  cage  ; — ^how  die  had 
wept  all  day,  not  so  much  for  its  less  as  from  the  recollection 
lof  4he  JBEBBiy  times  when  she  had  failed  to  cheer  it  with  sugas, 
and  groundsel,  and  play,  and  of  the  number  of  houis  inhea 
^e  had  needlessly  ooverad  up  its  cage  in  impatience  at  its 
«ong9  shutting  out  its  sunshine,  and  changing  the  biiglileat 
aeasons  -c^  its  little  life  into  duU  night.  If  it  had  been  dun 
with  hear  sister  i  Jifony  a  hasty  word,  many  an  unjiast  I^K>^ghit, 
came  back  now  to  wring  her  heart,  when  she  imagined  Maxgarat 
sinking  in  the  water, — the  soil  breathings  on  vhi^  our  life  so 


■ntfveUaorij  ]ubi§%.  sl&^fli^  nidMbe  stivgglo  op  eiy*  Hew 
BOM^  how  Terjr  aeaa*,  had  Deadi,  in  his  kcurering',  stoc^ped 
tomaai^  thcur  hov*i^.!  HiHirstsmiige^  while  treading^  iiixu  pre^ 
earkMMlff  the  fifan  wiudi  eovesS'titt  abyn  into  wbloh  ^1  mxat 
aoae  day  d^ofv  aa^  whid^  nui^'cnek  under  ^e  Ibel  c€  ozrf 
OiOfr  at  anj  bour; — Ibow  straage  ta  be  engrocsed  wildi  pc^ 
jeak>iii8iea^.  with  ael£b^  earor^  and  to  be  tutoiiwdM'  of  the  gree^ 
iufeereatt'  of  existenee^  the  cxensiaet;  of  vmtOHbl  lew  and  trust ! 
Thank  GkAl  it  wae  not  toe  late.  Margavet  lv>ed  te  Be 
ehezisfaedi^  to  be  eanasied  for  her  ptsrate  grieft)  av  iki  as 
Qonscklatton  might  b&  poesibiB?;  to>  ha^e  her  innocent  afieotiens 
ziedeeiBed.firoia  th&  watte  toi  which  they  now  esCToted  doomed^ 
— ^gathered  gradnalfy  up  ^^^j  '"^  ^^^  isto  the  interests  of 
the  hone:  M&  m  whxck  ahe  was  externally  bearing  her  part; 
Full  of  t^se:  thonghtsy  and  fciget<dng  how  often  her  best 
fSaeiing*  had  naked  sWay  benca^  ^e  tsansient  heate  hindlei 
hj  the  litde  pnivoBatioQa  of  daily  life^  Hester  now  beQevei 
that  Margatet  wonld  never  have  ta  stifEer  from  her  more, — 
that  theie  loTe  wonid  be  hence&rth  like  that  of  ai^ls^ — {ike 
that  which  it  weizldi  baEre  been  if  Margaret  bad  real^  diecP 
3reatei9day.  It  was  yet  eaorly,  when,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  undvabtiog  thoaghta^  Biester  stood  by  her  »ster*B  bed- 
«de. 

Margaset  was  stiil  sleeping,  bnt  with  ihat  ezpressioii  of 
wteasinesa  in  her  ^uce  wiueh  bad  of  kte  become  too  cooftmon. 
Hester  gazed  lox^  at  the  conatenaDee,  gtiering  at  the  languor 
and  anxiety  which  it  rerealisd.  She  had  not  taken  Margaret*'^ 
snl^ring  to  hearty — ^e  had  been  nz^eling, — strangely  for- 
getful. She  would  minister  to  her  now  with  reverent  caiw. 
As  she  thus  resolved,  she  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Maargaaet  started,,  shook  off  i^eep,  feh  quite  wdl,  would  rise ; — 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  rise  at  once. 

When,  shft  entered  the  break&st-rooa,  Hester  was  ^ere, 
l^aciAg  her  chair  by  tbe  &e,  and  inventrng  indu^eaees  ^»r 
ber,,  afr  if  she  had  bees  an  invalid.  It  waa  in  vain  that 
Margaret  parotested  that  no  eflfect»  of  the  aecident  remfained, — 
not  a  single  sensation  of  efaiQ :  rise  was'  tO'  be  taken  care  of, 
and  she  submitted.  She  was  tonched  by  her  sisCer^s  gentle 
offices,  and  felt  more  like  being'  free  and  a*  peace,  more  Wke 
beiag  lifred  n^  oat  bf  her  woe,  l^ian  she^  had  yet  dorae  since 
the  £MkaI  hour  whseh  rendered  her  conscioua  and  Wretched. 
Brsahfaat  went  an  ehcer&dly.  The  fire  blazed  bright  r  the 
rain  pedkttng.  a^adaat  the  windowe  gave  welcome  promise  ^ 
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exemption  from  inquiries  in  person,  and  from  Having  to  relate, 
many  times  over,  the  particulars  of  the  event  of  yesterday. 
Hester  was  beautiM  in  all  the  glow  of  her  sensibUities,  and 
Edward  was  for  this  morning  in  no  hurry.  No  blue  or  yellow 
backed  pamphlet  lay  beside  his  plate ;  and  when  his  last  cup 
was  empty,  he  still  sat  talking  as  if  he  forgot  that  he  should 
have  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  In  the  midst  of  a  laugh  which 
had  prevented  their  hearing  a  premonitory  knock,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Grey^s  twin  daughters  entered,  looking  half- 
shy,  half-eager.  Never  before  had  they  been  known  to  come 
out  in  heavy  rain:  but  they  were  so  very  desirous  to  see 
cousin  Margaret  after  she  had  been  in  the  water  1 — and  Sydney 
had  held  the  great  gig  umbrella  over  himself  and  them,  as 
papa  would  not  hear  of  Sydney  not  coming : — ^he  was  standing 
outside  the  door  now,  under  the  large  umbrella,  for  he  said 
nothing  should  make  him  come  in  and  see  cousin  Margaret : — 
he  would  never  see  her  again  if  he  could  help  it.  Sydney 
had  said  another  thing, — such  a  wicked  thing !  Mamma  was 
quite  ashamed  of  him.  Mr.  Hope  thought  they  had  better 
not  repeat  anything  wicked  that  any  one  had  said :  but  Hester 
considered  it  possible  that  it  might  not  appear  so  wicked  if 
spoken  as  if  left  to  the  imagination.  What  Sydney  had  said 
was,  that  if  cousin  Margaret  had  been  really  drowned,  he 
would  have  drowned  himself  before  dinner-time.  Mary  added 
that  she  heard  him  mutter  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  do  it 
now.  Mr.  Hope  thought  that  must  be  the  reason  why  he  was 
standing  out  at  present,  to  catch  all  this  rain,  which  was  very 
nearly  enough  to  drown  anybody  ;  and  he  went  to  bring  him 
in.  But  Sydney  was  not  to  be  caught.  He  was  on  the 
watch  ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  Mr.  Hope's  coat  instead  of  his 
sisters'  cloaks,  he  ran  off  with  a  speed  which  defied  pursuit, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  with  the  large  umbrella. 

His  cousins  were  sorry  that  he  felt  the  event  so  painfully, 
and  that  he  could  not  come  in  and  confide  his  trouble  of  mind 
to  them.  Hope  resolved  not  to  let  the  morning  pass  without 
seeing  him,  and,  if  possible,  bringing  him  home  to  dinner,  with 
William  Levitt  to  take  off  the  awkwardness. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  exclaimed  Sydney's  little  sisters. 
"  He  has  carried  off  the  great  umbrella." 

"I  cannot  convenientiy  send  you,  just  at  present,"  said 
Hester ;  "  so  you  had  better  put  off  your  cloaks,  and  amuse 
•yourselves  here  till  the  rain  abates,  or  some  one  comes  for 
you.  We  will  speak  to  Miss  Young  to  excuse  your  not  being 
with  her." 
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**  Oh,  cousin  Margaret,"  said  the  children,  "  if  you  will  speak 
to  Miss  Young,  she  will  give  us  any  sort  of  a  holiday.  She 
minds  eTer3rthing  you  say.  She  will  let  us  stop  all  day,  and 
dine  here,  if  you  ask  her." 

Hester  said  she  could  not  have  them  stay  all  day, — she  did 
not  mean  to  have  them  to  dinner :  and  the  little  girls  both 
looked  up  in  her  face  at  once,  to  find  out  what  made  her  speak 
so  angrily.  They  saw  cousin  Margaret  glancing  the  same 
way  too. 

**  Do  you  know,  Mary,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  have  not  said  a 
word  yet  of  what  Miss  Young  bade  you  say?" 

Mary  told  cousin  Margaret,  that  Miss  Young  was  wishing 
very  much  to  see  her,  and  would  be  pleased  if  Margaret  would 
mention  what  eyening  she  would  spend  with  her, — a  nice  long 
evening,  Mary  added,  to  begin  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and 
go  on  till — ^nobody  knew  when. 

"  Maria  had  better  come  here,"  observed  Hester,  quickly; 
*^  and  then  some  one  else  besides  Margaret  may  have  the  benefit 
of  her  conversation.  She  seems  to  forget  that  anybody  cares 
for  her  besides  Margaret.  Tell  Miss  Young  she  had  better  fix 
an  evening  to  come  here." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  will  do  that,"  said  both  the  little  girls. 

«  Why  not?" 

**  She  is  very  lame  now,"  replied  Mary,  "  and  she  cannot 
walk  farther  than  just  to  school  and  back  again." 

"  And,  besides,"  remarked  Fanny,  "  she  wants  to  talk  with 
cousin  Margaret  alone,  I  am  sure.  They  have  such  a  great 
deal  of  talk  to  do  whenever  they  are  together !  We  watch 
them  sometimes  in  the  schoolroom,  through  the  window,  when 
w^  are  at  play  in  the  garden ;  and  their  heads  nod  at  one 
another  in  this  way.  I  believe  they  never  leave  off  for  a 
minute.     We  often  wonder  what  it  can  be  all  about." 

**  Ah,  my  dears,  you  and  I  had  better  not  ask,"  said 
Hester.  '^  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  better  that  we  should  not 
know." 

Margaret  looked  beseechingly  at  her  sister.  Hester  replied 
to  her  look, 

**■  I  mean  what  I  say,  Margaret.  You  cannot  but  be  aware 
how  much  more  you  have  to  communicate  to  Maria  than  to 
me.  Our  conversation  soon  comes  to  a  stand :  and  I  must  say 
I  have  had  much  occasion  to  admire  your  great  talent  for 
silence  of  late.  Maria  has  still  to  learn  your  accomplishments 
in  that  direction,  I  fancy." 
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Mfagarei  qtuctl  j  to^  t&e  Uitk  girk  thi^  die  woid^d  wate  a 
mote  tQ  Mana^  witk  ker  annroK. 

^^  Yo«  mxist  not  do  thal;,'^  said  Fams^r^  "  Miss  Youngf  aoid 
you  must  not.  That  was  the  reason  wh^  ahs  sieisb  jom  a 
iaesa^e  is»tead  of  a.  note — ^that  yott  might  Burt  liaevfe  toe  mite 
ha&k  again,  when  a  mesaage  would,  do  aa  weU." 

Aftargaretj  nfivertibLekas,.  sal  dowa  at  the  wriiiiig^bk.. 

"  You  go-  tO'-day,  <£.  eaarsev'  seud  Hester^  in  the  irakae  c^ 
forced  calnHness  which  Margaret  knew  so  well.  "  The  littie 
girla  may  as  well  stay  and  diaet^  after  aM,  aa  I  ahal^  oithiBynnse 
be  alone  in  the  ereniog." 

^  I  shall  not  go  to-day^*'  aaid  M^t^garel^  without  tuamzag  Tker 
head. 

<<  You  wdll  not;  stay  away  on  my  aeeeusulr^  ol  ecreisse.^' 

<<  I  have  said  that  I  shall  go  on  Thuxsdiay;'' 

"  Thursday  I  that  is  almost  a.  week  henee*.  Now,  Margarety 
do  net.  be  pettish,  and  deny  yomself  what  yoa  knovr  yoiiL  Hke 
beat«  Do  not  be  a  baby,  and  ^acre^  witik  yowr  supper.  I 
had  far  rather  you  should  go  to^-night,  and  hare  done  with  it, 
than  &at  you  duould  wait  till  Thursday,  thinking  all  day  loo^ 
till  then  that  you  are  obliging  m'e  by  staying  with  nae.  I  cacmofe 
bear  that." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  could  bear,"  said  Margaret,  in  a 
Toice  which  the  children:  could  not  hear.  "  I  wish  I  knew 
how  I  could  saye  you  pain." 

The  momoit  the  words  were  out,  Margaret  was  sorry  for 
thes^  She  was  aware  that  the  best  kindness  to  her  sister  vaa 
to  take  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  her  discontents — to  tam 
the  conversation: — to  avcdd.  scenes,  or  any  remarks  whieh  coiiildt 
biing  them  on.  It  was  hard — sometimes,  it  seemed  impoasibie 
— to  speak  calmly  and  lightly,  while  every  pulse  was  throbbing-^ 
and  every  fibre  trembling  with  fear  and  wretchedness ;  hut  yelt 
it  was  best  to  assume  such  calmness  and  lightness.  Margaret 
now  asked  the  little  girls,,  while  she  sealed  her  note,  how  tia«Q: 
patchwork  was  getting  on — thus  far  the  handsomest  patdki* 
work  quilt  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  far  handsomer  before  it  is  done.  Mra.  How«eli' 
has  £3iua^  u|>>  some  beajutiful  pieces  of  print  foe  rxs — ^remnants 
of  her  first  moming^-gowia.  after  she  was  married^  aatd  of  her 
poor  dfiar  Howell's  last  dressing-gown,  aa  she  says.  We  weane 
quite  aoarry  ta  take  those  ;  but  she  woiild  put  them  up  lor  ib  ;: 
and  dbe  is  to  see  the  quilt  sometimea  m  retxim." 

'^  But  Miss  Nares's  parcel  was  1^  beat,,  consin  ]!&i:g«elK« 
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chintz  for  the  centre  medallion  i    Is  not  it,  Maiy  P" 

•  ^^'Oh,  icKFelyi  Do  joU  know,  ooiuin  Mco^anet,  Mm  ISmrea 
and  Miss  Flint  both  ciied^  ivikon  they  beard  haw  nearly  yoa 
wete  droimed  i  I  am  sure,  I  Jiad  no  idea  i^j  woobd  iure 
oared  so  muoh.** 

'^  Nor  I,  my  ekar.  But  I  ^are  vay  they  feel  idodly  towards 
anyone  saved  from  great  danger." 

"  Not  everybody,"  said  Fanny;  "only  you,  beoatuse  you  are 
a  great  favourite.  Everybody  says  yon  are  a  great  &i¥Ourite<. 
Papa  cried  last  night — just  a  little  tear  or  two,  as  ^atlemcn 
do— when  he  told  mamnM  hopw  sorry  everybody  in  Deerbrook 
would  have  been  if  you  had  died." 

"  There  4  that  wiU  do,"  aaid  Hester,  struggling  between  her 
better  and  worse  feelings — her  a?emorse  of  ^is  naonusg,  and 
h&c  present  jealousy — and  losing  her  temper  between  the  two. 
"  Yea  hav^e  said  quite  enough  about  what  you  do  not  lOkder* 
atandi  my  deazs.  1  cannot  have  you  make  so  &ee  witli  your 
cousin^^  aame,  children." 

The  little  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder;  and  Hester 
thoioght  she  deteoted  a  l^u^king  smile. 

^^  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,  children.  Yea,  Loc^  the  rain 
is  nearly  over ;  and  then  you  may  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Howell  and 
Miss  Nares,  and  all  the  people  you  see  on  your  way  iiome,  that 
ih^y  .had  better  attend  to  dieir  own  concerns  than  pretend  to 
understand  what  would  have  been  felt  if  your  cousin  had  been 
drowned.     I  wonder  at  their  impertinence." 

"  Are  you  in  ^amevt,  cousin  Hester  ?  Shall  we  go  and  tell 
themao?" 

"  No  ^  she  is  not  in  earnest,"  said  Margaret.  "  But  before 
you  go,  Morris  shall  give  you  some  pieces  for  your  quilt — 
«ome  very  pretty  ones,  such  as  she  knows  I  can  spare." 

Margaret  rang,  and  Morris  took  the  children  up-staxi^  to 
choeae  ior  themselves  out  of  Margaret's  drawer  of  pieees. 
Whtti  the  door  had  dosed  behind  them,  Margaret  said— 

'^  Sister^  do  not  make  me  wkh  theft  I  had  died  under  the  ice 
3?eBliet*day." 

^'  Maigaret,  how  dare  you  "say  anything  so  wioked  ?" 

<^  If  it  be  wicked,  <ji»od  foi^ve  me  1  I  was  wretched  enou^ 
before — I  ivould  fain  have  iu9v<er  come  to  life  again  :  and  now 
you  almost  make  me  believe  that  yoa  would  have  heen  .beat 
pleased  if  I  never  had." 

At  4his  inemeat  Hope  eatex^ed.    He  had  hft  them  in  a  far 
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different  mood:  it  made  him  breathless  to  see  Ms  wife's  &ce  of 
passion,  and  Margaret's  of  woe. 

**  Hear  her !"  exclaimed  Hester.  *'  She  says  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  lost  her  yesterday  !** 

**  Have  mercy  npon  me!" cried  Margaret,  in  excessive  agita- 
tion. ^  You  oppress  me  beyond  what  I  can  bear.  I  cannot 
bear  on  as  I  used  to  do.  My  strength  is  gone,  and  you  give 
me  none.    You  take  away  what  I  had  I  ** 

"  Will  you  hear  me  spoken  to  in  this  way  ?"  cried  Hester, 
turning  to  her  husband. 

*awill." 

Margaret's  emotion  prevented  her  hearing  this,  or  caring 
who  was  by.     She  went  on — 

"  You  leave  me  nothing — nothing  but  yourself — and  you 
abuse  my  love  for  you.  You  warn  me  against  love — against 
marriage — you  chill  my  very  soul  with  terror  at  it.  I  have 
found  a  friend  in  Maria ;  and  you  poison  my  comfort  in  my 
friendship,  and  insult  my  friend.  There  is  not  an  infant  in  a 
neighbour's  house  but  you  become  jealous  of  it  the  moment  I 
take  it  in  my  arms.  There  is  not  a  flower  in  your  garden, 
not  a  book  on  my  table,  that  you  will  let  me  love  in  peace. 
How  ungenerous — while  you  have  one  to  cherish  and  who 
cherishes  you,  that  you  will  have  me  lonely! — that  you 
quarrel  widi  all  who  show  regard  to  me ! — ^that  you  refuse  me 
the  least  solace,  when  my  heart  is  breaking  with  its  loneli- 
ness !     Oh,  it  is  cruel !" 

"Will  you  hear  this,  Edward?" 

"  I  will,  because  it  is  the  truth.  For  once,  Hester,  you 
must  hear  another's  mind  ;  you  have  often  told  your  own." 

"  Grod  knows    why  I  was   saved  yesterday,"    murmured 
Margaret ;  "  for  a  more  desolate  creature  does  pot  breathe." 
I    Hope  leaned  against  the  wall.     Hester  relieved  her  toiment 
of  mind  with  reproaches  of  Margaret. 

"  You  do  not  trust  me,"  she  cried ;  "  it  is  you  who  make  me 
miserable.  You  go  to  others  for  the  comfort  you  ought  to 
seek  in  me.  You  place  that  confidence  in  others  which  ought 
to  be  mine  alone.  You  are  cheered  when  you  learn  that  the 
commonest  gossips  in  Deerbrook  care  about  you,  and  you  set 
no  value  on  your  own  sister's  feelings  for  you.  You  have 
^th  and  charity  for  people  out  of  doors,  and  mistrust  and 
misconstruction  for  those  at  home.  I  am  the  injured  one, 
Margaret,  not  you." 

**  Margaret,"  said  Hope,  "  your  sister  speaks  for  herself,     I 
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think  that  you  are  the  injured  one,  as  Hester  herself  will  sooll 
agree.  So  far  from  having  anything  to  reproach  you  with,  I 
honour  your  forbearance, — unremitting  till  this  hour,— I 
mourn  that  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  console  you  in  return. 
But  whatever  I  can  do  shall  be  done.  Your  friendships,  your 
pursuits,  shall  be  protected.  If  we  persecute  your  affections  at 
home,  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  allowed  their  exercise 
abroad.  Rely  upon  me,  and  do  not  think  yourself  utterly 
lonely  while  you  have  a  brother." 

"  I  have  been  very  selfish,"  said  Margaret,  recovering  her- 
self at  the  first  word  of  kindness  ;  *^  wretchedness  makes  me 
selfish,  I  thmk.". 

She  raised  herself  up  on  the  sofa,  and  timidly  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  sister.     Hester  thrust  it  away.     Margaret  uttered 
a  cry  of  agony,  such  as  had  never  been  heard  from  her  since 
her  childhood,      Hope  fell  on  the  floor — he  had  fainted  at  the  . 
sound. 

Even  now  there  was  no  one  but  Morris  who  understood  it. 
Margaret  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  her  selfishness — ^for 
her  loss  of  the  power  of  self-control.  Hester's  remorse,  how- 
ever greater  in  degree,  was  of  its  usual  kind,  strong  and  brief. 
She  repeated,  as  she  had  done  before,  that  she  made  her 
husband  wretched — that  she  should  never  have  another 
happy  moment — that  she  wished  he  had  never  seen  her. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  humbled,  contrite,  convinced 
that  she  should  give  way  to  her  temper  no  more.  Her  eyes 
filled  when  her  husband  spoke  tenderly  to  her,  and  her 
conduct  to  Margaret  was  one  act  of  supplication.  But  a 
lesser  degree  of  this  same  kind  of  penitence  had  produced  no 
permanent  good  efiect  before  ;  and  there  was  no  security  that 
the  present  paroxysm  would  have  a  difierent  result. 

Morris  had  seen  that  the  children  were  engaged  up-stairs 
when  she  came  down  at  Margaret's  silent  summons,  to  help  to 
revive  her  master.  When  she  saw  that  there  had  been  distress 
before  there  was  illness,  she  took  her  part.  She  resolved  that 
no  one  but  herself  should  hear  his  first  words,  and  sent  the 
ladies  away  when  she  saw  that  his  consciousness  was  returning. 
All  the  world  might  have  heard  his  first  words.  He  recovered 
himself  with  a  vigorous  effort,  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  was  examining  a  patient  in  the  waiting- 
room.  There  the  little  girls  saw  him  as  they  passed  the  half- 
open  door,  on  their  way  out  with  their  treasure  of  chintz  and 
print;  and  having  heard  some  bustle  below,  they  carried  home 


-woii  th«t  IImj  bdittved  Mr^  IBbpe  b«d  beea  doing  ouaetlkia^- 
to  ■omelwdy  -whtdn  bad  nadft  Ma(ri>od  j  ftiat ;  Kuk  Sopkia^ 
sbaddsniig^  oleeiTed  bow  bmaid  it  siitaib  be  to  be  asurpttftV 
\Kife 
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Mabu.  YodSG^s  lodging  at  tbe  fanier^s  bad  one  advaati^a 
over  many  better  dwellings;— it  was  pleasanter  in  wicker 
tban  in  summer.  Tbere  waa  little  to  find  fauH  witli  in  tbe 
tiny  sitting-room  ailer  candlea  were  ligbted.  Tbe  fire  burned: 
clear  ia  tbe  grate  ;  and  wben  tbe  screen  was  up»  tbexe  were 
no  draugbts.  This  screen  was  quite  a  modem  improvement. 
Wben  Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  bad  experienced  tbe  pleasure  of 
surprising  Sopbia  with,  a  token,  of  sisterly  affection,  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  and  their  mother  witb  ft 
token  of  filial  affection,  in  the  form  of  &  cotton-box,  they  were- 
tmwilling  to  stop,  and  looked  round  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  present  somebody  witb  a  token  of  some  other  sort  o£ 
affection.  Sopbia  was  taken  into  their  counsels ;  and  she,, 
being  aware  of  bow  Miss  Young's  candle  flared  wben  tbe  wind 
was  high,  devised  this  screen.  Tbe  carpenter  made  the 
frame ;.  Sydney  covered  it  witb  canvas  and  black  paper  for  & 
ground  ;  and  tbe  little  girls  pasted  on  it  all  tbe  drawings  and 
prints  tbey  could  muster.  Here  was  tbe  Dargle,  an  ever- 
lasting waterfall,  that  looked  always  tbe  same  in  tbe  sunny- 
colcMired  print.  Tbere  Avas  Morland's  Woodcutter,  witb  bis 
tall  figure,  bis  pipe,  bis  dog^  and  bis  £aggot,  witb  the  snow 
lying  all  around  him.  Two  or  three  cathedrals  were  inter- 
spersed ;  and,  in  tbe  midst  of  them,  and  larger  than  any  of 
them,  a  silhouette  of  Mr.  Grey,  with  tbe  eyelasb  wonderfully 
like,  and  tbe  wart  upon  bis  nose  not  to  be  mistaken.  Then 
there  was  Charles  the  First  taking  leave  of  bis  family ;  and^ 
on  either  side  of  this,  an  evening  primrose  in  watei^olou^s^ 
by  Mary,  and  a  bead  of  Terror,  witb  a  square  mouth  and 
starting  eyes,  in  crayon,  by  Fanny.  Mrs.  Grey  produced 
some  gay  border  which  tbe  paper-banger  bad  left  over  wben 
the  attics  were  last  Aimisbed ;  and  Sydney  cut  out  in  white 
paper  a  huntsman  witb  bis  whip  in  tbe  air^  a  fox^  a  gate,  and 
two  bounds.    Mc  Grrey  pleaded,  that^  having  contiibuted  bis 
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&t!e, ikeioHdidoiie  M  tluct  oould'be  ex^wib^ vfiism :  aever- 
tii0k8%  he  bnoogitit  lunae  one  dU^,  on  Isjb  a^tmi  iroa  mftsket, 
a  lyesQtcfiii  Btoeam  of  Tinae,  whieh  mde  tke  «eiiildiWB  dntioe 
rooaid  tbeir  ecaE^en.  it  was  aettifed  at  first  iihat  this  nvould 
mbfy  OBTBunent  the  wbolB  of  one  side ;  irait  it  popped  into 
Sydney's  head,  joft  as  lieivns  ^lixi^  adeq>  one  lugiit,  how 
poetty  it  would  hd  to  stick  it  Tonotd  wil3i  the  pkaets.  So  the 
^imfifts  were  cut  eat  in  white,  wad  shaded  wc&  Iftdiaii  ink. 
There  was  no  fSRstaionig  Satvcn  with  his  ling,  dr  Jiipiter  wi^ 
his  moons.  At  length,  aU  was  done,  and  &eoook  was  ghid 
toheKr  l^at  no  sKore  paste  would  be  wanted^  md  the  lit<^ 
girls  might  soon  leave  off  giggling  w^n  Mise  T'oong  asked 
them,  in  the  adhoolnxm,  why  tikey  were  jogging  one  another's 
elbows.  Mr.  Grey  spared  one  of  his  men  to  deposit  the 
piseoioioB  piece  of  handiwork  «t  Miss  Young's  lodging ;  and 
there,  when  she  went  home  one  cold  afteraxion,  ehe  found  dte 
screen  standing  between  the  fire  and  the  door,  and,  pinned 
€51  it,  a  foeee  of  paper,  inscribed,  "A  Token  of  friendly 
Affeotimi." 

linis  was  not,  however,  the  only,  nor  the  £rst,  gift  with 
whseh  Maria's  parlour  was  enriched.  Amidst  all  ihe  buttle 
of  tonishiiig  the  Hopes'  house,  Miargaret  had  found  time  to 
plan  and  execute  a  window-curtain  for  her  friend's  besiefit ; 
aud  another  permn — ^no  other  tlmn  Hiilip  Enderby — had  *sent 
in  a  chaise-longue,  just  the  right  size  to  stand  between  the 
fire  and  the  table.  It  had  gone  hard  with  Maria  to  accept 
^ifl  last  gift ;  but  his  nephew  and  nieceswere  Philip's  plea  of 
excuse  for  the  act ;  and  this  plea  cut  her  off  from  refusing : 
though  in  her  heart  she  believed  that  neither  the  children 
nor  ancient  regard  were  in  his  thoughts  when  he  did  it,  but 
rather  Margaret's  aifection  for  her.  For  some  time,  t^is 
chaise-longue  was  a  ooucih  of  thorns ;  but  now  affairs  had 
put  on  a  newer  aspect  s^D,  and  Maria  foi^ot  her  own 
perplexities  and  troubles  in  symp^hy  with  her  friend. 

There  was  nothing  to  quarrel  with  in  the  look  of  the  chaise- 
longue,  when  Margaret  entered  Maria's  room  in  the  twilight, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  Thursday, 

**  Eeading  by  fire-light?"  «aid  Margaret. 

**  I  suppose  I  am  :  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  me — tha  day- 
light went  away  so  softly.  ISix  o'clock,  I  declare !  The  days 
are  lengthening,  as  we  say  every  year.  But  we  wiH  tave 
soniething  better  than  firelight,  if  you  will  Ibe  so  kind  as  to 
aet  %hose  candles  on  the  table."  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  time  was  long  pastwUen  Maria  thought  of  apologizing 
for  asking  her  friend  to  do  what  her  lameness  rendered  painfiil 
to  herself  Margaret  laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  cloak  behind 
the  screen,  lighted  the  candles,  put  more  coals  on  the  fire, 
and  took  her  seat — ^not  beside  Maria,  but  in  a  goodly  arm- 
chair, which  she  drew  forward  from  its  recess. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  we  only  want  a  cat  to  be  purring  on 
the  rug  to  make  us  a  complete  winter  picture.  The  kettle 
will  be  coming  soon  to  sing  on  the  hob :  and  that  will  do 
nearly  as  well.  But,  Maria,  I  wonder  you  have  no  cat.  We 
have  set  up  a  cat.  I  think  I  will  send  you  a  kitten,  some  day, 
as  a  token  of  neighbourly  affection." 

"  Thank  you.  Do  you  know,  I  was  positively  assured 
lately  that  I  had  a  cat  ?  I  said  all  I  could  in  proof  that  I  had 
none ;  but  Mrs.  Tucker  persisted  in  her  inquiries  after  its 
health,  notwithstanding." 

"  What  did  she  mean?" 

*'  She  said  she  saw  a  kitten  run  into  the  passage,  and  that 
it  never  came  out  again  :  so  that  it  followed  of  course  that  it 
must  be  here  still.  One  day,  when  I  was  in  school,  she  came 
over  to  satisfy  herself ;  and  true  enough,  there  had  been  a 
kitten.  The  poor  thing  jmnped  from  the  passage  window  into 
the  yard,  and  went  to  see  what  they  were  about  at  the  forge. 
A  hot  horse-shoe  fell  upon  its  back,  and  it  mewed  so  dolefully 
that  the  people  drowned  it.  So  there  you  have  the  story  of 
my  cat,  as  it  was  told  to  me." 

*^  Thank  you,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know.  But  what  does 
Mrs.  Grey  say  to  your  setting  up  a  cat  ?" 

"  When  she  heard  Mrs.  Tucker's  first  inquiries,  she  took 
them  for  an  imputation,  and  was  vexed  accordingly.  *  Miss 
Yotmg  !*  said.  she.  *  You  must  be  mistaken,  Mrs.  Tucker. 
Miss  Young  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  kitten  V  " 

"  Oh,  for  shame ! "  said  Margaret,  laughing.  "  But  what  is 
the  annual  expense  of  a  kitten — can  you  tell  us  ?  I  am  a&aid 
we  never  considered  that." 

"  Why,  there  is  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  once  a  year  or  so,  when 
your  cook  forgets  to  shut  the  larder-door  behind  her.  Cats 
never  take  the  drumsticks  when  there  is  a  breast,  you  are 
aware.  You  know  best  how  Mr.  Hope  looks,  when  the  drum- 
sticks and  side  bones  come  to  table,  with  an  empty  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish  where  the  breast  ought  to  have  been." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  the  fiist  time  it  happens."  And  Margaret 
sank  into  an  absent  fit,  brought  on  by  the  bare  suggestion  of 
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discontent  at  Home.  Hester  liad  made  her  uncomfortable, 
the  last  thing  before  she  left  the  house,  hj  speaking  sharply 
of  Maria,  without  any  fresh  provocation*  Undisciplined  still 
hj  what  had  happened  so  lately,  she  bad  wished  Maria  Young 
a  Hundred  miles  off.  Margaret  meditated  and  sigHed.  It 
was  some  time  before  Maria  spoke.     When  she  did,  she  said, 

''  Margaret,  do  not  you  think  people  Had  better  not  per- 
suade themselves  and  their  very  intimate  friends  that  tHey 
are  Happy  when  they  are  not  ?  " 

'^  They  had  better  not  think,  even  in  their  own  innermost 
minds,  whether  they  are  Happy  or  not,  if  they  can  help  it." 

^^  True :  but  there  are  times  when  that  is  impossible — when 
it  is  far  better  to  avoid  the  effort.  Gome — I  suspect  we  may 
relieve  eacH  other  just  now,  by  allowing  the  truth.  I  will 
own,  if  you  will,  that  I  am  very  unHappy  to-night.  Never 
mind  what  it  is  about." 

"  I  will,  if  you  will,"  replied  Margaret,  faintly  smiling. 

*<  There  now,  that's  right  1  We  shall  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  We  Have  quite  enougH  of  seeming  Happy,  God  knows, 
beyond  these  doors.  We  can  talk  there  about  kittens  and 
cold  fowl.  Here  we  will  not  talk  at  all,  unless  we  like;  and 
we  will  each  groan  as  mucH  as  we  please." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  Hear  you  speak  so,"  said  Margaret,  tenderly. 
"  Not  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible 
mistake  to  fancy  that  it  is  religious  to  charm  away  grief, 
which,  ailer  all,  is  rejecting  it  before  it  Has  done  its  work ; 
and,  as  for  conceaHng  it,  there  must  be  very  good  reasons 
indeed  for  that,  to  save  it  from  being  Hypocrisy.  But  the 
more  I  agree  witH  you,  tHe  more  sorry  I  am  to  hear  you  say 
just  what  I  was  thinking.  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very 
unHappy,  Maria," 

*^  I'm  in  great  pain  to-night ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  pain 
becomes  less  of  an  evil  by  one's  being  used  to  it.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  reverse  Happens  ;  for  the  friture  comes  into  the 
consideration." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  go  on  to  suffer  this  same  pain  ?  Can 
nothing  cure  it  ?    Is  there  no  Help  ?" 

'^  None,  but  in  patience.  There  are  intermissions,  happily, 
and  pretty  long  ones.  I  get  througH  the  summer  very  well ; 
but  file  end  of  the  winter — ^this  same  montH  of  February — ^is 
a  sad  aching  time ;  and  so  it  must  be  for  as  many  winters  as 
I  may  Have  to  live.  But  I  am  better  off  than  I  was*  Last 
February  I  did  not  know  you.     OH,  Margaret^  if  they  Ha<l 
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not  inougixt  ^n  up  ixam  noder  tke  ice,  die  otber  tiaj,  turn 
^Liffianeat  waakd  4iU  have  baen  to-aigbt  1 " 

^  Hmr Jrt3si^  It  flseoB  4D  liiink  of  tlie  dilflleFenGe  ihatlni^ 
im.  fkai  one  ladtl^  mad  Matgaaet,  sfaiveiing  agwa  J(t  the 
semenlaauftQe  of  her  iisy  piMn.  ^'  Whst,  and  wbane,  slaRBiilfll 
I  fasTe  "been  noiir  ?  iV»d  \diAt  Tswld  liA^e  been  the  t^aa^  m 
lihig  iittle  wodd  cif  ours?  Yen  irmild  ha;re  BusBed  me,  I 
fcnopiv:;  jud  on  that  aeecmnt  I  am  glad  it  coded  as  it  did.^ 

^'  And  on  no  other  V  "  asked  Mwoa,  koking'  eamevtij  at  her 
oaeBcd* 

"*'  Mj  flister  ipcnilld  hwre  gtiennsd  Bwdiiy  et  £nt — joa  do  iKst 
knonr  ^at  oare  she  iakes  of  me — h&w  tsAen  ahe  is  blinking 
i»f  my  cooafoct  AMd  Edward  is  Icaid  of  me  too :  I  hsow  he 
ifi ;  bnt  they  lire  for  -each  othec,  sod  eoidd  spare  everj  one 
eke.  Yoa  aad  Mnirrk  wordd  haire  berai  my  mourners,  and 
you  two  are  enough  to  live  for." 

'^  To  say  nolihiiig  of  others  -wiu)  may  aiiae." 

*■  'J  hispe  nothing  mere  wili  arise  in  my  lale,  Maria.  I  'want 
aio  change.     I  ha^  had  enough  of  it." 

^^  You  Ihiiik  80  now.  i  undentand  yoixr:feeHfigTery  well. 
IBut  yet  I  can  &(Dcy  that  when  you  are  twice  as  old  as  you 
^re — when  a  few  grey  hairs  peep  out  .asnotog  all  that  larown 
— when  this  plump  little  hspid  grows  thin,  and  that  gii^h 
£guxe of  fours  looks  digiiifiedaad  middle*aged,  and  people 
say  that  nobody  iihouglri;  when  you  were  young  that  you  woukL 
turn  out  a  handsome  woman — ^I  can  &Ency  that  when  all  this 
has  happened,  you  may  be  more  disposed  to  look  forward,  and 
less  disinclinol  to  change,  than  yon  feel  at  this  moment.  But 
there  is  no  use  in  saying  «o  sow.  You  shake  your  head,  and 
I  nod  mine.  You  say,  '  No,^  and  I  say,  *•  Yes  ; '  and  t^ere  is 
an  end  of  it." 

"  Where  will  yoaa  be  then,*  I  iin^nder  ?  " 

<(  I  do  not  wish  to  fcuow,  mor  even  to  inquire  txf  my  own 
judgmrait  My.healhth  ia  very  bad — worse  than  you  aa«e 
aware  of.  I  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  work  always: — ^ 
mesLe  of  my  present  puinls  mre  growing  rery  ta^ ;  and  no 
atrangers  will  take  me  if  I  do  not»g^  mucih  better ;  ^n^eh  is, 
I  belieye,  impassible.  The  &ftxLre,  there&KPe,  is  all  a  «ny«tery ; 
and  mo  let  it  uemaiB.     I  atm  junt  anxious  About  that." 

<'fiaitlam." 

"  SeoBt  comes  tea.  Jkiw  ytcn  will  be  idoh^  a  &ear  thing-da 
snaking  ns  a  good  'Cup  «f  tea,  than  in  settling  my  iutore  mver 
80  iS«(Mlaatorily  ■— -  aeeiqg  that    y<m  oannot  touch  st  'm& 
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m  mvdk  as  joxtr  litkle  fingev.     Tke  te»  is  wbttftp  m  your 

"*YoiB  look  ioiward  ta  atfaer  pao^LeV  graj  hair  aa/d-  sedblr- 
Bess  of  £Ke^  thoiigh  jon  wiiJi  not  ta  jonr  own," 

^Mese  gift^r  kaur  ia  av  captain  aa  iaitaxity  itself;  and  I  wilfi 
alknr  yon  ta  prophesy  tbat.  maath  &a  me  or  £ar  anybody,'^ 

^^Why  slmild  ve  not  pnapfaeay  aboufc  yofur  p«ipii9  loo? 
They  aceza  to  be  ifaproraig  very  asnck*" 

"^  They  certainly  ace  ;  an^  I  am  g]ad  yt»i  haire  lighted  vpeiv 
the  pleasfloitest  adffjeel  1  wuer  think  fldtK>at.  Oh,  Margavet^ 
you  do  not  kiaow  vrhat  encoaragezofflit  I  hare  about  seme  of 
Idftose  ehildren  1  Their  let  is  andf  wili  be  &  hard  oae,.in  many 
sesfiects;  it  will  be  dffiaiilt.  for  them  to^  grow  kiadly,  auMi: 
^beral,  ami)  tnith&tl,  with  sixefe  examples  as  they  h«ve  before 
iJaeir  eyes.  They  advance  £3ce  tine  anail  cm  the  wall,  ereepii^' 
lioee  inches  on  in  die  day,  and  Mting^  back  two  at  n^ht. 
'Mhey  get  out  of  a  poetty  mood  of  mmd  ia  the  morrang,  and' 
espand  and  grow  interested  iin  things  eat  of  I)eerbi*ook  ;  aivd 
then,,  in  the  evening,,  the  greater  part  of  this  is  mndane,  and: 
they  go  to  bed  with  their  heads  full  of  small,  vile  notions^ 
abcnit  their  neighbours.'^ 

^^  And  when  ihey  grow  tcR»  wise  to  haare  their  heads  so  fiSed, 
tfaseir  hearts  will  be  heavy  for  those  who  me  not  rising  I^e^ 
themselves." 

''  Thait  is  unarroidable,,  and  they  must  bear  the  sorrow.  We 
wmst  hope  that  they  will  disperse  from  Deerbrook,  and  findf 
their  way  into  a  more  genial  society  than  they  can  ever  know 
here.  I  must  keep  the  confidence  of  my  children  saci^ed  even 
fi:om  yon,  Margaret:  but  you  may  beiiieve  me  when  I  tell  you, 
that  if  you  knew  all  that  we  have  to  say^  to  one  another,  you 
would  find  some  of  these  children  animated  with  really  noble 
thoughts,  and  capable  of  really*  generous  acts." 

"  '  Some  of  them.'  Marj,  in  particular,  I  ven/fture  to  con- 
jecture to  be  in  your  thoughts." 

^^  Yea :  Mary  in  particular ;  but  she  had  always  a  more 
gentle  and  generous  temper  than  her  sist»s.  Faimyy  how- 
eivear,  ia  hnproving^  remarkably." 

"  I  am  delii^^ited  to  hear  it,  and  I  had  hegaxi  to  suspect  it. 
Fanny,  I  observe,  lays  fewer  informations  than  she  did  ;  and 
there  is  more  of  thought^  and  less  of  a  "prying  eiqpressicn,  in 
her  &ce.  SSie  ia  really  growing  more  like  Mary  in  eounte- 
nance^  The  Httle  Rowlands — ^the  younger  one»— seem  sianpls' 
enough  ;  but  Matilda,  what  a  disagrecahie  diiM  she  is  P 
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*^  The  most  that  can  be  done  ivith  her  is  to  leave  her  only 
a  poor  creature — to  strip  her  of  the  conceit  and  malice  with 
irhich  her  mother  would  overlay  her  feeble  intellect.  This 
sounds  deplorably  enough  ;  but,  as  parents  will  not  speak  the 
plain  truth  to  themselves  about  their  charge,  governesses  must. 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  better  material  in  Fanny :  but  I  trust 
we  may  one  day  see  her  more  lowly  than  she  can  at  present 
relish  the  idea  of  being,  and  with  energy  enough  to  improve 
under  the  discipline  of  life,  when  she  can  no  longer  have  that 
of  school.  She  and  Mary  have  been  acknowledging  to-day  a 
fine  piece  of  experience.  Mr.  Grey  is  pleased  with  their  great 
improvement  in  Latin.  He  finds  they  can  read,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  some  favourite  classical  scraps  which  he  used  to  talk 
about  without  exciting  any  interest  in  them.  They  honestly 
denied  having  devoted  any  more  time  to  Latin  than  before,  or 
having  taken  anymore  pains;  and  no  new  methods  have  been 
tried.  Here  was  a  mystery.  To-day  they  have  solved  it. 
They  find  that  all -is  owing  to  their  getting  up  earlier  in  the 
morning  to  teach  those  little  orphans,  the  Woods,  to  read  and 
sew." 

"  Not  a  very  circuitous  process,"  said  Margaret;  "  love  and 
kind  intei^st,  energy  and  improvement — whether  in  Latin  or 
anything  else.  But  what  did  you  mean  just  now  about  truth? 
What  should  make  the  Greys  otherwise  than  truthful?" 

"  Oh,  not  the  Greys  I  I  was  thinking  of  the  other  family 
when  I  said  that.  But  that  is  «i  large  subject :  let  us  leave  it 
till  after  tea.     Will  you  give  me  another  cup  ?" 

"  Now  ;  shall  we  begin  upon  our  large  subject  ?  "  said  she, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  the  tea-tray  and  kettle,  and  Margaret 
handed  her  her  work-bag. 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  asked  for  it,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  but 
it  is  a  disagreeable  topic,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  avoid  it." 

"  You  will  take  me  for  a  Deerbrook  person,  if  I  say  we  will 
go  into  it,  will  not  you?" 

"  Oh,  no :  you  have  a  reason,  I  see.  So,  why  should  not 
the  little  Rowlands  be  truthful?" 

"  Because  they  have  so  perpetual  an  example  of  falsehood 
before  them  at  home.  I  have  made  some  pamful  discoveries 
there  lately." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  did  not  know  that  woman  long  ago  ?" 

"  I  knew  her  obvious  qualities,  which  there  is  no  need  to 
specify:  but  the  depth  of  her  untruth  is  a  new  fact  to  me." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it,  now  ?  "  Digitized  by  Google 
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^  Quite  sure  of  it  in  some  particnlars,  and  strongly  suspecting 
it  in  others.  Do  not  tell  your  sister  anything  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  unless  you  find  it  necessary  for  the  direction  of 
her  conduct.  Let  your  disclosures  be  rather  to  Mr.  Hope* 
That  is  settled,  is  it?  Well,  Mrs.  Rowland's  ruling  passion  just 
now  is  hatred  to  your  household." 

"  I  suspected  as  much.     But — ^the  untruth." 

"  Wait  a  little.     She  dislikes  you,  all  and  severally." 

"What,  my  brother?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  for  marrying  into  the  Grey  connection  so 
decidedly.     Did  you  ever  hear  that  before  ?" 

Margaret  laughed ;  and  her  friend  went  on — 

"  This  capture  and  imprisonment  of  her  mother  (for  the 
poor  old  lady  is  not  allowed  to  see  whom  she  pleases)  is  chiefly 
to  get  her  from  under  Mr.  Hope's  care.  I  fancy,  from  her  air, 
and  from  some  things  she  has  dropped,  that  she  has  some  grand 
caup-de'thedtre in  reserve  about  that  matter;  but  this  is  merely 
suspicion :  I  will  now  speak  only  of  what  I  know  to  exist. 
She  is  injuring  your  brother  to  an  extent  that  he  is  not,  but 
ought  to  be,  aware  of." 

"  What  does  she  say  ?    She  shudders  at  his  politics,  I  know." 

''  Yes ;  that  might  be  ignorance  merely,  and  even  conscien> 
tious  ignorance:  so  we  will  let  that  pass.  She  also  hints,  very 
plainly  and  extensively,  that  your  brother  and  sister  are  not 
happy  together." 

**  She  is  a  wicked  woman,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  I  half  suspected  what  you  tell  me,  from  poor  Greorge's  errand 
tliat  unhappy  day." 

^*  Eight.  Mr.  Jlowland's  irony  was  intended  to  stop  his 
wife's  insinuations  before  the  children.  She  says  the  most 
unwarrantable  things  about  Mrs.  Grey's  having  made  the 
match  ;  and  she  intimates  that  Hester  has  several  times  gone 
to  bed  in  hysterics,  from  Mr.  Hope  having  upbraided  her  with 
taking  him  in." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  cried  Margaret,  throwing  down  her 
work. 

"  Your  brother  will  decide  for  himself  whether  to  speak  to 

Mr.  Rowland,  or  to  let  the  slander  pass,  and  live  it  down. 

Our  duty  is  to  give  him  information  ;   and  I  feel  that  it  is  a 

duty.    And  now,  have  you  been  told  anything  about  Mr.  Hope's 

*  practice  of  dissection  ?  " 

Margaret  related  what  she  had  heard  on  th^  bank  of  tho 
river,  and  Hope's  explanation  of  it.  izedbyCjOOgle 
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^  He  knows  mare  tlian  he  told  fonj  I  hsve  no  doubt,**  i^Hed 
Kftria.  '^  The  beginning  of  it  was,  yonr  brothei^s  snigeiy-papil 
having  sent  a  great  toe,  in  a  handscnne-looking  sealed  packet, 
to  some  lad  in  the  village,  who  hi^pened  to  open  it  at  table. 
You  may  imagine  the  conjectures  as  to  where  it  came  fit>m, 
and  the  revivid  of  stories  about  robbing  churchjards,  and  of 
prejudices  about  dissectioB.  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not  let  such 
an  opportunity  as  this  pass  bj;  and  her  neighbours  have  been 
&Y0ured  with  dark  hints  as  to  what  has  been  heard  under  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  what  she  herself  has  seen  from  her 
window  in  sleepless  nights.  Now,  Mr.  Hope  must  take  notice 
of  this.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  subject  to  be  left  quietly  to  the 
%noraace  and  superstitions  of  such  a  set  of  peof^e  as  those 
among  whom  his  calling  lies.  No  ignorance  on  earth  exceeds 
that  of  the  country  folks  whcsn  he  attends." 

"  But  they  worship  him,"  cried  Margaret. 

"  They  have  worshipped  him ;  but  you  know,  worship 
easily  gives  place  to  hatred  among  the  extremely  ignorant ; 
and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  quicken  the  process  as  to  talk 
about  violating  graves.  Do  not  be  frightened ;  I  tell  you  thia 
to  prevent  misdiief,  not  to  prophesy  it.  Mr.  Hope  will  take 
what  measures  he  thinks  fit:  and  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Rowland,  to- 
morrow morning,  that  I  am  the  source  of  your  information. 
I  was  j.ust  going  to  warn  him  to-day  that  I  meant  to  speak  to 
you  in  this  way ;  but  I  leil  it  till  to-morrow,  that  I  might  not 
be  prevented." 

"  Dear  Maria,  this  will  cost  you  your  bread." 

"  I  believe  not ;  but  this  consideration  belongs  to  that  fotore 
of  time  on  "v^hich,  as  I  was  saying,  we  cannot  lay  our  little 
fingers.  The  present  is  dear^  enough— -that  Mr.  Hope  ought 
to  know  his  own  case." 

''He  shall  know  it.  But,  Maiia,  do  you  mean  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  talks  of  all  these  affairs  before  her  children  ?" 

''When  Mr.  Rowland  is  not  present  to  check  it.  And  Ihis 
brings  mt  to  something  which  I  think  ought  to  be  said,  though 
I  have  no  proof  to  bring.  Having  found  of  late  what  things 
Mrs.  Rowland  can  say  for  a  purpose^ — ^how  variously  and  how 
monstrously  untrue— ^and  seeing  that  all  her  enterprises  are  at 
present  directed  against  the  people  who  live  in  a  pleasant  little 
oomer-house ." 

"  But  why  ?  You  have  not  yet  fully  accounted  for  this 
enmity." 

"  I  have  not,  but  I  will  now.    I  think  she  joins  your  name 
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with  Her  brothfir's^  and  that  she  accordinglj  hates  jtm  now  as 
she  once  hated  Hester.     But  mind,  I  am  not  sure  of  this^" 

"Bnthow ?    Why ?" 

''  You  will  divine  that  I  have  changed  n^  o^iuon  abotiit 
Mr.  Eoderby's  being  engaged  to  Miis  Bmce,  since  you  asked 
me  for  my  judgment  upon  it  I  may  T«ry  poisibly  be  mis-^ 
tstken:  but  as  Mr.  Enderby  lies  under  censure  for  forming  and 
carrying  on  such  an  arrangement  in  strange  concealment  &om 
his  moist  intimate  Menda^  I  think  it  due  to  him  at  least  to  put 
the  supposition  that  he  may  not  be  guilty/' 

Margaret  could  not  speak^  though  a  thousamd  questions 
struggled  in  her  heart. 

"I  am  aware,"  contmued  Maria,  "with  what  confidence 
she  has  everywhere  stated  the  iact  of  this  engi^iement,  and 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  fiilly  believes  it.  But  I  have  been  struck 
thnraghoirt  with  a  £ulure  of  particularity  in  Mrs.  Bowland's 
knowledge.  She  cannot  tell  when  her  brother  last  saw 
Miss  Bruce,  nor  whether  he,  has  any  intention  of  going  ta 
Borne.  She  does  not  know,  evidently,  whether  he  was 
engaged  when  he  was  last  here ;  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
impression,  that  his  being  engaged  now  is  a  matter  of  xofbr- 
ence  from  a  small  set  of  facts,  which  will  bear  mwre  than  one 
interpretation." 

**  Surely  she  would  not  dare  ■      ■  >**     Mai^aret  paused. 

'^  It  IS  a  bold  stroke  (supposing  me  r^ht),  but  she  would 
strike  boldly  to  make  a  quarrel  between  her  brother  and  his 
Mends  in  the  comer-house :  and,  if  the  device  dMuld  fail  at 
last,  she  has  the  intermediate  satis£a,ction  of  making  them 
uncomfortable." 

"Horrid  creature ! **  said  Margaret,  feeling,  however,  that 
she  would  forgive  all  the  horridness  for  the  sake  of  finding 
that  Mrs.  Bowland  had  done  this  horrid  thing. 

^^  We  must  not  forget,"  said  Maria,  ^'  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Young  men  have  been  known  to  engage 
themselves  mysteriously,  and  without  sufiicient  respect  to  the 
confidence  of  intimate  Mends." 

"  This  must  be  ascertained,  Maria  —  ;  "  and  again  Mar- 
garet stopped  short  with  a  blush  of  shame. 

"  By  time,  Margaret  f  in  no  other  way.  I  caxmot, '  of 
course,  speak  to  Mr.  Eowland,  or  any  one,  on  so  private  an 
affair  of  the  ^simily;  nor,  under  the  circumstances,  can 
Mr.  Hope  stir  in  it.  We  must  wait ;  but  it  cannot  be  fo» 
long.     Some  illumination  must  reach  Deerbrook  soon--^ither 
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from  Mr.  Enderby^ s  going  to  Rome,  or  coming  here  to  see 
his  mother." 

"  Mrs.  Rowland  said  he  would  come  here,  she  hoped,  for  his 
wedding  journey." 

"  She  did  say  so,  I  know.  And  she  has  told  plenty  of 
people  that  her  brother  is  delighted  that  Mrs.  Enderby  is 
settled  with  her ;  whereas  some  beautiful  plants  arrived  this 
morning  for  Mrs.  Enderby's  conservatory,  by  his  orders  (the 
Rowlands  have  no  conservatory  you  know).  The  children 
were  desired  not  to  mention  the  arrival  of  these  plants  to 
grandmamma ;  and  Mrs.  Rowland  wrote  by  return  of  post — 
I  imagine  to  inform  him  for  the  first  time  of  his  mother^s 
removal." 

Margaret  thought  these  things  were  too  bad  to  be  true. 

'*  I  should  have  said  so,  too,  some  time  ago :  and  as  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  repeat,  I  may  be  wrong  now.  But  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  giving  you  reason  for  suspending  your  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Enderby.  This  being  done,  we  will  talk  of 
something  else. — ^Now,  do  not  you  think  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  preserving  my  pupils  from  a  habit  of  imtruth  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

But  the  talking  of  something  else  did  not  operate  so  well 
as  it  sounded.  The  pauses  were  long  after  what  had  passed. 
At  length,  when  Margaret  detected  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
speculation,  '^  if  he  is  not  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  it  does  not 
follow ,"  she  roused  herself,  and  exclaimed — 

"  How  very  good  it  is  of  you,  Maria,  to  have  laid  all  this 
open  to  me!" 

Maria  himg  her  head  over  her  work,  and  thought  within 
herself  that  her  friend  could  not  judge  of  the  deed.  She 
replied — 

"  Thank  you  I  I  thought  I  should  get  some  sympathy  from 
you  in  the  end,  to  repay  me  for  the  irksomeness  of  exposing 
such  a  piece  of  social  vice  as  this  poor  lady's  conduct." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  it  before,  as  I 
feel  it ;  but  you  know  there  is  so  much  to  think  over  1  It  is 
so  wonderful — so  almost  inconceivable ! " 

"  It  is  so." 

"  Is  it  quite  necessary,  Maria — ^yes,  I  see  it  is  necessary — 
that  you  should  speak  to  Mr.  Rowland  to-morrow  ?  You  are 
bound  in  honesty  to  do  so  ;  but  it  will  be  very  painful.  •  Can 
we  not  help  you  ?     Can  we  not  in  some  way  spare  you  ?  " 

"  No,  you  cannot,  thank  you.     For  Mr.  Rowland's  sake,  no 
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one  must  be  by ;  and  none  of  you  can  testify  to  the  £icU. 
No ;  leave  me  alone.  By  this  time  to-morrow  night  it  will  be 
done.  What  knock  is  that  ?  No  one  ever  knocks  on  my 
account.  Surely  it  cannot  be  your  servant  already.  It  is  only 
now  half-past  eight." 

"  I  promised  Hester  I  would  go  home  early." 

^  She  cannot  want  you  half  so  much  as  1  do.  Stay  another 
hour." 

Margaret  could  not.  Hester  made  a  point  of  her  returning 
at  this  time.  When  the  cloaking  and  final  chat  were  done, 
and  Margaret  was  at  the  door,  Siaria  called  her.  Margaret 
came  skipping  back  to  hear  her  friend's  whisper. 

"  How  is  your  wretchedness,  Margaret?" 

"  How  is  yours  ?  "  was  Margaret^s  reply. 

"  Much  better.     The  disburdening  of  it  is  a  great  comfort." 

"  And  the  pain — ^the  aching  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that  1 " 

Margaret  shook  her  head ;  she  could  not  but  mind  it— but 
wish  that  she  could  take  it  upon  herself  sometimes.  She  had 
oflen  thought  lately,  that  she  should  rather  enjoy  a  few  weeks 
of  Maria's  pain,  as  an  alternative  to  the  woe  under  which 
she  had  been  suffering ;  but  this,  if  she  could  have  tried  the 
experiment,  she  would  probably  have  found  to  be  a  mistake. 
When  she  saw  her  friend  cover  her  eyes  witl^  her  hand,  as  if 
for  a  listless  hour  of  solitude,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  wrong 
in  )delding  to  her  sister's  jealousy  of  her  being  so  much  with 
Maria ;  and  she  resolved  that,  next  time,  Maria  should  appoint 
the  hour  for  her  return  home. 

When  Maria  was  thus  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  she 
was  thinking — ^^  Now,  half  this  task  is  over.  The  otlier  half 
to-morrow — and  then  the  consequences  I " 

When  Margaret  entered  the  drawing-ioom  at  home,  where 
her  brother  was  reading  aloud  to  Hester,  he  exclaimed — 

"  We  beat  all  Deerbrook  for  early  visiting,  I  think.  Here 
are  you  home  ;  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Tucker  has  still  another 
pipe  to  smoke,  and  the  wine  is  not  mulled  yet  at  the 
Jameses." 

"  It  is  quite  time  Margaret  was  giving  us  a  little  of  her 
company,  I  am  sure,"  said  Hester.  "  You  forget  how  early 
she  went.  If  it  was  not  for  the  school,  I  think  she  and  Maria 
would  spend  all  their  time  together.  I  have  every  wish  not 
to  interfere  :  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  friendship  has  made 
Maria  less  selfish."  ogtized  by  Google 
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**It  would,  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  but  that  there  was  bo 
selfishness  to  begih  upon.  I  am  afraid  she  is  vety  unweH, 
Margaret?'' 

^la  much  pom,  I  fear.** 

"  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  do  her  any  good.  You  caa 
glance  over  what  we  hare  read,  and  I  shall  be  badt:  in  a 
quarter  gf  an  hour,  to  go  on  with  it.^ 

"  I  wonder  you  left  Maria,  if  she  is  so  poorly." 

'^^I  determined  that  I  would  not^  another  time;  but  this 
time  I  had  promised.^ 

*'  Pray,  do  not  make  out  that  I  am  any  restraint  upon  your 
intercourse  with.  Maria.  And  yet — ^it  is  not  quite  ^or  to  say 
that,  either." 

"  I  do  noti  think  it  is  quite  fair." 

<*  But  you  should  warn  me — joa  should  tell  me,  if  I  ask 
anything  unreasonable.  When  are  you  going  again?  An 
old  patient  of  my  husband's  has  sent  us  a  quarter  of  a  chest 
pi  Tery  fine  oranges.  We  will  carry  Maiia  a  baskelfaZ  of 
orax^ies  to^noirow." 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

LONO  WALKS. 


The  unhappy  are  indisposed  to  anployment :  all  active  occu- 
pations are  wearisome  and  disgusting  in  prospect,  at  a  time 
when  every  thing,  life  itself,  is  fall  of  weariness  and.  disgust. 
Yet  the  unhappy  must  be  em^doyed,  or  they  will  go  mad. 
Comparatively  blessed  are  they,  if  they  are  set  in  ^unilies^ 
where  claims  and  duties  abound,  and  cannot  be  escaped.  In 
the  pressure  of  busing  there  is  pesent  safety  aitd  ultimate 
relief.  Hmrder  is  iiie  lot  of  tiiose  who  have  few  necessary 
occupations^  enforced  by  other  daims  than  their  owa 
harmlessness  and  profitableness. .  Beading  often  fails.  Now 
and  then  it  may  beguile ;  but  much  oftener  the  attrition  is 
languid,  the  thoughts  wander,  and  associations  with  the 
subject  of  grief  are  awakened.  Womoi  who  find  that  reading 
will  not  doy  wiU  obtain  no  relief  from  sewing.  Sewing  ia 
pkasant  enough  in  moderation  to  those  whose  minds  are 
at  ease  the  while ;  but  it  is  an  employment  which  is  trying 
to  the  nerves  when  long  continued,  at  the  best ;  and  nothing 
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csn  be  -worse  for  tibe  bazassed,  and  for  those  who  want  to 
esGi^  from  themaelTes.  Writang  is  bad.  The  pen  hangs 
idly  suspended  over  the  paper,  or  the  sad  thoughts  that  are 
alive  wkhm  write  themselyes  down.  The  safest  and  best  of 
all  ooeapations  for  sach  sufferears  as  are  fit  for  it,  is  intercourse 
with  young  children.  An  in£u:it  might  b^^le  Satan  and  his 
peers  the  day  after  they  were  couched  on  the  lake  of  fire,  If 
the  love  of  children  chanced  to  linger  amidst  the  ruins  of 
their  allelic  nature.  Next  to  this  comes  honest,  genuine 
acquaintanoedbip  among  the  poor ;  not  mere  charity-idsiting, 
grounded  on  soup-lidEets  and  blankets,  but  intercourse  of 
mind,  with  real  mutual  interest  between  the  parties.  Garden- 
ing is  exoeii^it,  because  it  unites  bodily  exertion  with  a 
8u]£cient  engagement  of  the  faculties,  while  sweet,  compas* 
sionate  Nature  is  ministering  cure  in  every  sprouting  leaf  and 
scented  blossom,  and  beckoning  sleep  to  draw  nigh,  and  be 
ready  to  follow  up  her  benignant  work.  Walking  is  good^-^ 
not  stepping  from  shop  to  shop,  or  from  neighbour  to 
neighbour;  but  stretching  out  far  into  the  country,  to  the 
freshest  fields,  and  the  highest  ridges,  and  the  quietest  lanes. 
However  sullen  the  imagination  may  have  been  among  its 
griefs  at  home,  here  it  cheers  up  and  smiles.  However  listless 
the  limbs  may  have  been  when  sustaining  a  too  heavy  heart, 
here  they  are  braced,  and  the  lagging  gait  becomes  buoyatnt 
again.  However  perverse  the  memory  may  have  been  in  pre- 
senting aU  that  was  agonizing,  and  insisting  only  on  what 
cannot  be  retrieved,  here  it  is  first  disregarded,  and  then 
it  sleeps ;  and  the  sleep  of  the  memory  is  th^  day  in  Paradise  to 
the  unhappy.  The  mere  bre^ihing  of  the  cool  wind  on  the  face 
in  the  commonest  highway,  is  rest  and  comfort  which  must 
be  felt  at  such  times  to  be  believed.  It  is  disbelieved  in  th^ 
shortest  intervab  between  its  seasiMis  of  enjoyment :  and  eveiy 
,  time  thesufierer  has  resolution  to  go  forth  to  meetit,  it  penetrates 
to  the  very  heart  in  ^ad  surprise.  The  fields  are  better  still ; 
for  there  is  the  lark  to  fill  up  the  hours  with  mirthful  music ; 
or,  at  worst,  the  robin  and  fiocks  of  fiddfares,  to  show  ilhat 
the  hardest  day  has  its  life  and  hilarity.  But  the  calmest 
region  is  theujpland,  where  human  life  is  spread  out  b^ieath 
the  bodily  eye,  where  the  mind  roves  from  the  peasant's  nest 
to  the  spiry  town,  &Gm  the  school-house  to  the  churchyard, 
fiom  the  diminished  team  in  the  patch  of  fallow,  or  the  fisher- 
man's boat  in  the  cove,  to  the  viaduct  that  spans  the  valley, 
or  the  fleet  ^at  glides  ghost-like  on  the  horiz<»u    This  is  the 
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perch  where  the  spirit  plumes  its  ruffled  and  drooping  wings, 
and  makes  ready  to  let  itself  down  an  j  wind  that  Heaven  may 
send. 

.  No  doubt  Margaret  found  the  benefit  of  exercise,  and  the 
solitary  enjoyment  of  the  country ;  ibr,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  walking  seemed  to  have  become  a  passion  with  her: 
Hester  was  almost  out  of  patience  about  it,  when  for  a  moment 
she  lost  sight  of  what  she  well  knew  must  be  the  cause  of  this 
strong  new  interest.  £very  doubtful  morning,  Margaret  was 
at  the  window  exploring  the  clouds.  Every  fine  day  she  laid 
her  watch  on  the  table  before  her,  impatiently  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  hour  when  her  brother  was  to  oome  in  for 
Hester,  and  when  she  might  set  off  by  herself,  not  to  return 
till  dinner-time.  She  became  renowned  in  Deerbrook  for  the 
length  of  her  exciu*6ions.  The  grocer  had  met  her  far  out  in 
one  direction,  when  returning  from  making  his  purchases  at 
the  market  town.  The  butcher  had  seen  her  in  the  distant 
fields,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  grazier  in  the  pastures. 
Dr.  Levitt  had  walked  his  horse  beside  her  in  the  lane  which 
formed  the  limit  of  the  longer  of  his  two  common  rides  ;  and 
many  a  neighbour  or  patient  of  Mr.  Hope's  had  been  surprised 
at  her  declining  a  cast  in  a  taxed>cart  or  gig,  when  there  was 
only  a  long  stretch  of  plain  road  before  her,  and  the  lanes  and 
fields  were  too  miry  to  enable  her  to  seek  any  variety  in 
them,  in  her  way  home. 

These  were,  in  fact,  Margaret's  times  of  refreshing — of 
practical  worship.  These  were  the  times  when  she  saw  what 
at  other  moments  she  only  repeated  to  herself — that  all  things 
are  right,  and  that  our  personal  trials  derive  their  bitterness 
from  our  ignorance  and  spiritual  inexperience.  At  these 
times  she  could  not  only  pity  all  who  suffered,  but  congra- 
tulate all  who  enjoyed,  and  could  afford  feelings  of  disin- 
terested regard  to  Philip,  and  of  complacency  to  Miss  Bruce. 
She  remembered  that  Miss  Bruce  was  unconscious  of  having 
injured  her — was  possibly  unaware  even  of  her  existence;  and 
then  she  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  blessing  her  rival,  and  of 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  her  secretly  and  silently, 
as  the  happy  girl's  innocence  of  all  wrong  towards  her 
deserved. 

,  Margaret's  desire  for  a  long  solitary  walk  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  the  day  after  she  had  visited  Maria.  No  opportunity 
had  occurred  of  speaking  to  her  brother  without  alarming 
Hester ;  and  she  had  almost  determined  merely  to  refer  him 
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to  Maria,  instead  of  telling  the  story  herself.  She  should  not 
see  him  again  till  dinner.  He  was  gone  into  the  country.; 
the  day  was  gloomy  and  cold,  and  Hester  was  not  disposed  to 
leave  ihe  fireside :  so  Margaret  issued  forth,  with  thick  shoes, 
umbrella,  and  muff — guarded  against  eyerything  that  might 
occur  overhead  and  under  foot.  She  had  generally  found 
hope,  or  at  least  comfort,  abroad  ;  to-day,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  much  happier,  she  found  anxiety  and  fear.  The 
thought,  the  very  words,  would  incessantly  recur,  'If  he  is 
not  engaged  to  Miss  Bruce,  it  does  not  follow  .  .  .* 
Then  she  seriously  grieved  for  her  brother,  and  the  troubles 
which  she  feared  awaited  him ;  and  then  she  reproached 
herself  with  not  grieving  enough  —  not  having  attention 
enough  to  spare  from  her  own  concerns.  While  she  was 
walking  along  on  the  dry  causeway,  looking  straight  before 
her,  but  thinking  of  far  other  things  than  the  high-road,  she 
was  startled  by  the  stroke  of  a  horse^s  foot  against  a  stone 
close  by  her  side,  and  a  voice  speaking  almost  in  her  ear.  It 
was  only  Edward.  He  was  going  a  couple  of  miles  forward, 
and  he  brought  his  horse  beside  the  raised  causeway,  so  that 
they  could  converse  as  if  Valking  together. 

**  There  is  nobody  to  overhear  us,  I  think,"  said  Margaret, 
looking  round.  "I  have  been  wanting,  since  yesterday 
evening,  to  speak  to  you  alone  —  about  something  very 
disagreeable,  which  I  would  not  disturb  Hester  with.  You, 
of  course,  can  do  as  you  please  about  telling  her." 

She  related  to  him  the  whole  story  of  Mrs.  Rowland^s 
imputations  and  proceedings—- her  reports  of  the  hysterics 
and  their  origin,  the  body-snatching,  and  the  cause  and  mode 
of  Mrs.  Enderby's  removal.  Margaret  had  always  considered 
her  brother  as  a  man  of  uncommon  nerve ;  and  her  surprise 
was  therefore  great  at  seeing  him  change  colour  as  he  did. 

"  We  shall  agree,"  said  she,  "  that  the  worst  of  all  this  is, 
that  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  part  of  it." 

"  Oh, Heavens!"  thought  Hope,  "is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Grey 
can  have  told  the  share  she  had  in  my  marriage?"  It  was 
but  a  momentary  fear.     Margaret  went  on. 

^*  I  have  never  hoped — I  never  hoped  at  Birmingham,  and 
much  less  here — that  Hester  could  escape  the  observation  of 
her  neighbours — ^that  her  occasional  agitation  of  spirits  should 
not  excite  remark  and  speculation.  As  we  are  not  quite 
-whole  and  sound  in  our  domestic  peace — (I  must  speak  plainly, 
brother,  at  such  a  time  as  this)  I  should  think  it  would  b^ 


better  to  take  ^o  notiee  of  that  set  of  impiitat&His.     I  tnisi 
we  ehali  live  them  down.** 

'*  You  gare  me  great  comfort  in  a  few  words  once/*  said 
Hope.  "Do  joa  remember  saying,  'When  the  time  for 
acting  oomes,  see  how  she  will  act  t*  Yon  know  her  well,  and 
joa  judge  her  rightly :  and  you  will,  peihaps,  be  die  less 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  time  seems  coming  wl^  we  may  all 
have  to  act — ^I  scarcely  see  how — ^but  i^ainst  adversBty.** 

"  She  will  come  out  nobly  then.  I  fear  nothing  for  her  but 
too  much  prosperity.** 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  I  assure  you/'  said  Hope,  smiling 
somewhat  sadly. 

"  You  find  the  effect  of  this  woman's  slanders  ?  ** 

^  My  situation  has,  from  one  cause  or  more,  totally  changed' 
since  you  first  knew  me.  It  would  break  Hester's  heart  to 
hear  what  I  am  subjected  to  in  the  discharge  of  my  daily 
business.  I  tell  her  a  trtfie  now  and  then,  to  prepare  her  for 
what  may  happen ;  but  she  and  you  do  not  know  a  teni^  part 
of  what  is  inflicted  upon  me.*' 

'?  And  what  may  happen  ?  ** 

''  I  cannot  see  the  extent  of  it  myself ;  but  I  am  losing  mjr 
practice  every  day.  No ;  not  through  any  fisdlure ;  not  through 
any  of  the  accidents  which  will  happesi  in  all  medical  practice. 
There  are  r^x>rts  of  such  abroad,  I  believe ;  but  nothing  is 
commoner  than  those  reports.  The  truth  is,  no  patient  of 
mine  has  died,  or  failed  to  do  well,  for  an  unusually  long 
space  of  time.     The  discontent  with  me  is  from  other  causes.** 

*'From  Mrs.  Eowland's  tongue,  I  doubt  not,  more  than 
from  your  politics." 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  people  about  us  is  the  great  evil. 
Without  this,  neither  Mrs.  Rowland,  nor  any  one  else,  could 
persuade  them  that  I  rob  the  churchyard,  and  vaccinate 
children  to  get  patients,  and  draw  good  teeth  to  sell  again.** 

"  Oh,  monstrous  1"  said  Margaret,  who  yet  could  not  help 
laughing.  "  You  never  draw,  teeth,  do  you  ?*' 
>  '<  Sometimes ;  but  not  when  I  can  get  people  to  go  to  the- 
dentist  at  Blickley.  Mrs.  Grey  used  to  boast  to  you  of  my 
popularity ;  but  I  never  liked  it  much.  I  had  to  be  per- 
petually on  the  watch  to  avoid  conjSdences ;  and  you  see  how' 
fast  the  stream  is  at  present  running  the  contrary  way.  I 
can  hardly  get  on  my  horse  now,  without  being  insulted  at 
my  own  door.** 

« Must  you  submit  to  all  this ? **  p^  -^^  ^y  v^OOgle 
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and  sbaken  my  whip  over  one  or  two  nunra — wkh  excellent 
effect.  If  there  were  none  but  biiUies  among  my  enemiei,  I 
eocdd  easily  deal  with  thenu" 

*^  But  cannot  we  go  away,  and  setde  somewhei^  else  ?*' 

"  Oh,  no  \  Wherever  I  might  go,  it  would  soon  be  under- 
stood tint  I  had  been  obliged  to  leare  Deerbrook,  from  being 
detected  in  body-snatchii]^  and  the  like.  I  awe  it  to  myself 
to  stay.  We  fliust  r^nain,  and  live  down  aU  imputatioas 
whatever,  if  we  can/' 

"AiMi  if  we  cannot?" 

'<  Then  we  shall  see  what  to  do  when  the  time  comes." 

'^  And  having  managed  the  bullies,  how  do  you  propose  to 
manage  Mrs.  Kowland  ?  What  do  you  think  of  tweaking  to 
Mr.  Grey?" 

^^  I  shall  not  do  that.  The  Greys  have  no  concern  with  it ; 
but  they  will  think  they  have.  Then  there  will  be  a  partisan 
warfare^  with  me  for  the  pretext,  and  the  two  fam^ies  have 
had  quite  warfare  enough  for  a  lifetime  already.  No,  I  eiiall 
not  bring  the  Greys  into  it.  J  am  sorry  enough  for  Mr.  Bowland, 
fail  am  sure  he  has  no  part  in  all  this.  I  shall  go  to  him 
to-day.  I  should  confix>nt  the  lady  at  once,  and  call  her  to 
aooomit,  but  that  Miss  Yonng  must  be  considered.  The  more 
courageous  and  disinterested  she  is,  the  more  care  we  must 
take  <^  her.'* 

''  Perhaps  she  is  at  Ihis  moment  telling  Mr.  Bowland  what 
we  talked  about  last  night,  HJow  very  painful  I  Do  you 
know  she  thinks — (it  is  right  to  tdl  the  whole  for  other 
people's  sake) — she  thii]Jcs  that  what  Mrs.  Bowland  says  is 
no^  to  be  trusted,  in  any  case  where  she  feels  enmity.  Maria 
even  doubts  whether  Mr.  Enderby  has  treated  you  and  his 
other  friends  so  very  negligently — whether  he  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Bruce,  after  all." 

Mr.  Hope  was  so  much  engaged  about  one  of  his  stirrups 
while  Margaret  said  this,  that  he  could  not  observe  where  and 
how  she  was  looking. 

"Very  likely,'*  replied  Hope,  at  length.  "  Hester  has 
thought  all  along  that  this  was  possible.  We  shall  know  the 
troth  from  Enderby  himself,  one  of  these  days,  by  act  or  word. 
Meantime,  I,  for  one,  shall  wait  to  hear  his  own  story ;" 

There  was  anoliier  pause,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Hope 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse^  and  said  he  mn!^  be  riding  on. 
Margaret  called  him  back  for  a  moment^  to  ask  what  he 
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wished  her  to  do  about  informing  Hester  of  ihe  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Hope  was  disposed  to  tell  her  the  whole,  if  possible ;  but 
not  till  he  should  have  come  to  some  issue  with  Mr.  Rowland. 
He  hated  mysteries — ^any  concealments  in  families ;  and  it  was 
due  both  to  Hester  and  to  himself  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
cealment of  important  affairs  from  her.  The  only  cautions  to 
be  observed  were,  to  save  her  from  suspense,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a  formal  telling  of  bad  news,  and  to  choose  an 
opportunity  when  she  might  have  time,  before  seeing  any  of 
the  Eowlauds,  to  consider  the  principles  which  should  regulate 
her  conduct  to  them,  that  she  might  do  herself  honour  by  the 
consistency  and  temper  of  which  she  was  capable  under  any 
circumstances,  when  she  was  only  allowed  time. 

This  was  settled,  and  he  rode  off  with  almost  his  usual  gaiety 
of  air. 

He  saw  Mr.  Rowland  before  night.  The  next  day  but 
one,  a  travelling-carriage  from  Blickley  was  seen  standing  at 
Mr.  Bowland^s  door;  and  before  the  clock  struck  nine,  it  was 
loaded  with  trunks  and  bandboxes,  and  crowded  with  people. 
As  it  drove  dovm  the  village  street,  merry  little  faces  appeared 
at  each  carriage  window.  Mr.  Rowland  was  on  the  box.  He 
was  going  to  take  his  family  to  Cheltenham  for  the  spring 
months.  Miss  Rowland  was  rather  delicate,  and  Deerbrook 
was  cold  in  March.  Mrs.  Enderby  was  left  behind ;  but  there 
was  Phoebe  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  Mr.  Rowland  was  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  family.  It  seemed 
rather  a  pity,  to  be  sure,  that  the  old  lady  had  been  moved 
out  of  her  own  house  just  before  she  was  to  be  left  alone  in 
her  new  residence  ;  but,  between  Mr.  Rowland  and  her  maid, 
she  would  be  taken  good  care  of;  and  the  family  would 
return  when  the  warm  weather  set  in. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DISCLOSURES. 


The  whole  village  seemed  relieved  by  the  departure  of  the 
Rowlands.  Mrs.  Grey,  who  had  always  been  refused  admis- 
sion to  her  old  friend  on  one  pretence  or  another,  was  joyfully 
welcomed  by  Phoebe,  and  was  plunged  into  all  the  delights  of 
neighbourly  chat  before  the  clock  struck  twelve,  on  the  very 
first  morning.     Fanny  and  Mary  Grey  voluntarily  offered  to 
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go  to  Miss  Yonng,  now  that  they  were  her  only  pupils,  to 
save  her  the  trouble  of  the  walk  to  the  schoolroom.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  Maria,  and  her  little  parlour  held  the 
three  very  nicely  ;  and  when  the  girls  had  sufficiently  admired 
the  screen  over  again, — ^their  father^s  profile,  the  planets,  and 
the  Dargle,  they  settled  quite  as  well  as  at  home.  There  was 
still  a  comer  left  for  cousin  Margaret,  when  she  chose  to 
come  with  her  German  books,  or  her  work,  and  her  useful 
remarks  on  what  they  were  doing.  No  immediate  conse- 
quences had  happened  to  Maria  from  her  plain-dealing  with 
Mr.  Rowland;  and  she  was  quite  ready  to  enjoy  the  three 
months  of  freedom,  without  looking  too  anxiously  towards  the 
end  of  them.  The  very  gardener  at  the  Rowlands*  seemed  to 
bestir  himself  with  unusual  alacrity  to  put  the  garden  into 
spring  trim  ;  and  the  cook  and  housemaid  might  be  seen  over 
the  hedge,  walking  arm-in-arm  on  the  gravel  walks,  smelling 
at  the  mezereon,  and  admiring  Miss  Anna's  border  of  yellow 
crocuses,  as  the  gardener  said,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
fine  plants  out  of  a  conservatory.  The  birds  themselves 
seemed  to  begin  their  twittering  in  the  trees,  and  the  cows 
their  lowing  in  the  meadow,  from  the  hour  that  Mrs.  Rowland 
went  away.  In  other  words,  there  were  many  whom  that 
event  left  free  and  at  ease  to  observe  the  harmonies  of  nature, 
who  were  usually  compelled  to  observe  only  the  lady,  and  the 
discords  of  her  household. 

It  was  only  the  second  day  after  the  departure  of  the  family 
that  Margaret  took  her  seat  in  the  oiFered  corner  of  Maria's 
parlour.  She  laid  down  her  book,  and  took  up  her  work, 
when  the  question  arose,  which  has  probably  interested  all 
intelligent  school-girls  for  many  a  year— What  made  so  many 
Athenians, — so  many,  that  there  must  have  been  some  wise 
and  good  mei^  among  them, — treat  such  a  person  as  Socrates 
in  the  way  they  did  ?  Margaret  was  quite  occupied  in 
admiring  the  sort  of  Socratic  method  with  which  Maria  drew 
out  from  the  minds  of  her  pupils  some  of  the  difficult 
philosophy  of  Opinion,  and  the  liberality  with  which  she 
allowed  for  the  distress  of  heathen  moralists  at  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  Custom  broken  up.  Margaret  was  thus  quite  occupied 
with  the  delight  of  seeing  a  great  subject  skilfully  let  down 
into  young  minds,  and  the  others  were  no  less  busy  with  the 
subject  itself,  when  Mary  started,  and  said  it  made  her  jump 
to  see  Sydney  bring  Fairy  close  up  to  the  window.  Fanny 
imperiously  bade  her  mind  what  she  was   about,  and  let 
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Sydney  aloike :  but  3Fet,  in  a  miacite  or  two,  laimy^s  own  eym 
were  defteoted  wandering  into  the  yard  wh^^  Sydney  6till 
remained.  ^He  is  getting  Fairy  shod,"  she  said  in  a 
soliloqoiziag  tone.  Every  one  lai]ghed,-*-the  idea  of  shoeing 
a  Hairy  was  so  ridicolons  l--^aDd  some  witticisms,  about  Bottom 
the  Wearer,  and  his  ass's  head,  were  sported.  It  was  ervident 
that  Socrates  had  no  more  chance  ibis  day,  and  Maria  changed 
the  subject. 

^*  Sydney  looks  very  much  as  if  he  wanted  to  come  in,'* 
observed  Mary. 

Sydney  did  particularly  wish  to  come  in ;  but  he  saw  that 
cousin  Margaret  was  there  :  and  he  had  felt  an  unconquerable 
awe  of  cousin  Mai^aret  ever  since  the  day  of  his  ooaiveying 
her  over  the  ice.  So  he  stood  irresolutely  watching,  as  nail 
after  nail  was  driven  into  Fairy's  hoof,  casting  glances  every 
minute  at  the  window. 

'^  Shall  I  see  what  he  wants?"  asked  Margaret,  perceiving 
that  lessons  would  not  go  on  tiU  Sydney  had  got  out  what  he 
wished  to  say.  ^'May  J  open  the  window  for  a  mom^xt, 
Maria,  to  speak  to  him  ?" 

"What  do  you  think?"  cried  Sydney,  taking  instant 
advantage  of  the  movement,  and  carrying  off  his  awkwardness 
by  whipping  the  window-sill  while  he  spoke.  "  What  do  you 
think  ?  Mr.  Enderby  is  come  by  the  coach  this  morning.  I 
saw  him  myself;  and  you  might  have  m<^  our  Ben  carrying 
his  portmanteau  home  from  where  he  was  put  down,  half  an 
hour  ago.  We'll  have  rare*  sport,  if  he  stays  as  long  as  he  did 
last  summer.  I  do  believe/'  he  continued,  leaning  into  the 
room,  and  speaking  with  a  touch  of  his  mother's  myatery, 
^<he  would  have  come  long  since  if  Mrs.  Bowland  had  not 
been  here.  I  wish  she  had  taken  herself  off  two  months  ago, 
and  then  I  might  have  had  a  run  with  the  harriers  with  hun, 
as  he  promised  I  should." 

"  Now  you  have  said  just  a  little  too  much,  Sydney ;  so 
you  may  go,"  said  Maria.  "  Shut  down  the  window,  will 
you?" 

It  was  well  for  Maigar^  that  there  was  the  recess  of  the 
window  to  lean  in.  There  she  stood,  not  speakii^  a  word. 
It  vras  not  in  nature  for  Maria  to  re&ain  from  casting  a  glance 
at  her, — ^which  glance  grew  into  a  look  of  int^ligence. 

"  You  do  not  quite  wink  as  mamma  does,"  observed  Fanny; 
^  but  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean,  Miss  Youiig." 

"  So  people  always  fancy  when  they  observe  upon  nothing, 
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or  ti]WD  what  thej  know  nothing  about,  Fanny.  But  I 
thought  you  were  conTinced,  some  time  ago^  that  you  should 
not  watch  peopk^s  conutenanoeSy  to  find  out  what  they  are 
thinking,  any  moro  than  *— ^-^-  " 

^I  should  read  a  letto:  they  are  writing,"  interrupted, 
Fanny.  *'  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Young ;  but  I  really 
tboic^t  I  saw  you  looking  at  cousin  Margaret's  faoe.  How- 
ever, I  dare  say  everybody  supposes  the  same, — that  Mr. 
Enderby  would  not  have  been  hire  now  if  Mrs.  Bowland  had 
not  gone  away.  You  need  not  mind  Mary  and  me.  Miss 
Young;  you  know  we  hear  all  about  Mrs.  Bowland  at 
home." 

*^  I  know  you  are  apt  to  fimcy  that  you  undeistaDd  all  about 
Mrs.  Bowland,  my  dear ;  but  perhaps  Mrs.  Rowland  herself 
might  happen  to  differ  from  you,'  if  she  oould  look  into  your 
mind.  It  is  for  you  to  settle  with  yourself,  whether  you  think 
Ae  would  be  satisfied  that  you  haye  done  by  her  as  you  would 
have  her  do  by  you.  This  is  your  own  affair,  Fanny ;  so 
now,  without  any  one  trying  to  see  in  your  £ice  what  you 
dikik  of  yourself,  we  will  go  to  our  business."  . 

The  scratching  of  pens  in  the  ezerdse-books,  and  the 
turniiig  over  of  the  dictionary,  now  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  profound  silence,  in  the  midst  of  which  Margaret  stole  back 
to  her  coiner. 

^  There  goes  twelve  I"  soMj  exclaimed  Mary,  '<  Mamma 
«aid  we  might  go  with  heir  to  call  at  cousin  Hester's,  if  wb 
•were  home  and  ready  by  half-past  twelve.  We  shall  not 
llave  nearly  done,  Miaa  Yovmg." 

Miss  Young  did  not  take  the  hint.     She  only  said — 

''Is  your  Tnamma  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hope?  Then, 
Margaret,  do  not  let  ua  detain  you  here.  You  will  wish  to 
be  at  home,.  I  am  sure." 

Never,  as  Maria  supposed,  had  Margaret  more  impatiently 
desired  to  be  at  home.  Though  accustomed  to  go  in  and  out 
o£  Maria's  abode,  with  6r  without  reason  assigned,  she  had  not 
now  ventured  to  move,  though  the  little  room  felt  like  a 
prison.  An  awkward  consciousness  had  fixed  her  to  her  seat. 
Now,  however,  she  made  haste  to  d^)art,  promising  to  visit 
her  friend  again  yerj  soon.  The  little  girls  wanted  her  tp 
arrange  ta  come,  every  morning,  and  stay  all  the  time  of 
lessons :  but  Margaret  dedined  making  any  such  engagement. 

As  she  went  home,  she  scarc^y  raiaed  her  eyes^  foar  fear  of 
•eeiiig  Ami;  and  yet  die  lingered  for  an  instant  at  h^ 
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brother's  door,  from  a  feeling  of  disappointmeiit'at  having  met 
no  one  she  knew. 

She  had  fully  and  nndoubtingly  intended  to  tell  Hester  of 
Philip's  arrival ;  but  when  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
settled  herself  beside  her  sister  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
found  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  open  the  subject.  While 
she  was  meditating  upon  this,  the  entrance  of  the  Greys 
seemed  to  settle  the  matter.  She  supposed  they  would  make 
the  disclosure  for  her :  but  she  soon  perceived  that  they  had 
not  heard  the  news.  Mrs.  Grey  went  on  quoting  Mrs.  Enderby 
and  Phoebe,  and  Sophia  remarked  on  the  forsaken  condition 
of  the  old  lady,  in  a  way  which  was  qidte  incompatible  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  new  aspect  which  affairs  had  assumed 
this  morning.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  Margaret  to  be  spared 
the  discussion  of  a  fact  on  which  so  much  was  to  be  said ; 
but  lo  I  in  the  midst  of  a  flow  of  talk  about  fomentations,  and 
the  best  kind  of  night-light  for  a  sick  room,  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  every  stroke  of  which  was  recognised  to  a 
certainty  by  Margaret.  While  the  other  ladies  were  pushing 
back  their  chairs,  to  break  up  the  appearance  of  a  gossip,  and 
make  room  for  another  party  of  visitors,  Margaret  was  wholly 
occupied  with  contriving '  to  sit  upright,  notwithstanding  the 
dimness  that  came  over  her  sight. 

It  was  he.  He  entered  the  room  quickly,  looked  taller  than 
ever,  as  Sophia  thought  to  herself,  and  more  than  ever  like  a 
Polish  Count,  now  that  his  blue  great-coat  was  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin.  He  stopped  for  half  a  moment  on  seeing  ladies  in. 
cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  then  came  forward,  and  shook  hands 
with  everybody.  Hester  observed  that  he  looked  full  at 
Margaret  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her ;  but  Margaret  did 
not  see  this,  for,  though  she  commanded  herself  wonderfully, 
she  could  not  meet  his  eye.  Of  course,  he  was  asked  when  he 
arrived,  and  had  to  answer  the  question,  and  also  the  remarks 
which  were  made  on  the  length  of  his  absence,  and  on  the 
expectations  of  everybody  in  Deerbrook  that  he  would  have 
visited  the  old  place  at  Christmas  or  New  Year.  He  was  then 
pitied  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  mother's  health.  To  this 
he  made  no  reply  whatever ;  but  when  Mrs.  Grey  inquired 
how  he  found  Mrs.  Enderby,  he  briefly — somewhat  abruptly 
— answered  that  he  thought  her  very  ill.  It  was  equally 
impossible  for  Margaret  to  sit  totally  silent  while  all  this  was 
going  on,  and  to  address  herself  to  him :  she  therefore  kept 
up  some  conversation  with  Sophia  on  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
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fate  of  the  evergreens  in  ihe  shrubbery,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  frost  in  January — which  laurestinus  had  been 
lost,  and  how  the  arbutus  had  suffered,  and  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  laurels  on  the  grass  could  grow  up  to  their 
former  size  and  beauty.  While  Sophia  was  telling  that  the 
gi*eenhouse  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  that  she  had 
&erefore  turned  over  her  interest  in  it  to  Sydney,  and  begged 
the  little  girls  to  divide  her  garden  between  them,  Mr.  Enderby 
was  seen  to  take  Hester  into  the  window,  and  afler  remarking 
upon  the  snowdrops  beneath,  to  speak  privately  to  her. 
Margaret  was  afraid  Mrs.  Grey  would  take  the  hint,  and  go 
away.  Her  presence  now  appeared  a  sort  of  protection,  which 
Margaret  exerted  herself  to  retain,  by  not  allowing  the  con- 
versation to  flag.  She  need  not  have  feared;  Mrs.  Grey 
was  turning  over  in  her  mind  how  she  might  best  introduce 
her  congratulations  on  Mr.  £nderby's  engagement,  and  her 
inquiries  after  Miss  Bruce^s  welfare — topics  on  which  she 
conceived  that  good  manners  required  her  to  enter-.  Mean- 
time, Mr.  Enderby  had  been  saying  to  Hester, 

"  You  will  excuse  the  offer  of  my  good  wishes  on  your 
settlement  here  being  briefly  and  hastily  made ;  but  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  great  anxiety.     Is  Hope  at  home  ?" 

"  No:  he  is  some  miles  off  in  the  country." 

''  The^  I  must  charge  you  with  a  message  to  him.  I  think 
my  mother  very  ill ;  and  I  And  it  is  some  time  since  Hope  has 
seen  her.  Will  you  beg  him  to  come  to  her  without  loss  of 
time,  when  he  returns  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  he  will  be  home  within  two  or  three  hours,  I 
have  no  doubt." 

"  And  then  ask  him  whether  he  will  not  prescribe  a  visit 
from  you  to  my  mother.  It  will  do  her  good,  I  am  confident. 
'  You  know  she  is  all  alone  now  with  her  maid." 

'  ^  I  am  aware  of  that.  It  is  not  from  negligence  or  disinclina- 
tion, I  assure  you,  that  we  have  seen  so  Httle  of  Mrs.  Enderby 
for  some  time  past." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  said  he,  shaking  hiis  head.  Then, 
after  a  pause — *^  Shall  you  be  at  home  this  evening?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  alone?" 

"Yes.     Will  you  come?" 

"  Thank  you ;  I  will  come  m  for  an  hour.  I  shall  then  hear 
Hope's  report  of  my  mother;  and — ^between  ourselves — ^I  want 
a  few  words  with  your  sister.    Can  you  manage  this  for  me  ?" 
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"No  doubt." 

He  was  gone  in  anolher  mmnenty  iMi  a  bow  to  the  whole 
partf. 

''  Gtibe  I"  cried  Mrs.  Grej;  ^'aad  I  have  sot  said  a  word  to 
him  about  his  engagement  azid  Miss  Bmce !  How  very  odd 
he  must  think  us^  Sophia  t" 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  all  we  have  to  say," 
obserred  Hester.  *'  He  is  so  uneasy  aboat  his  mother,  I  see, 
that  he  will  not  leave  her  yet  awhile." 

.  Margaret  was  sure  she  perceived  in  her  sister's  beautzM 
eye  and  lip  the  subtle  expression  of  amusement  that  thc^  bore 
when  a  gay  thought  was  in  her  mind,  or  when  her  ndgh* 
bours  were  setting  off  in  speculation  on  a  wrong  scentr 

''  But  half  the  grace  of  one's  good  wishes  is  in  their  bdng 
offered  readily,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  '*as  I  was  saying  to  Sophia, 
the  other  day,  when  we  were  considering  whether  Mr.  Grey 
should  not  write  to  Mr.  Enderby  with  our  congratulations. 
We  diould  not  like  to  appear  backward  on  such  ail  occasion^ 
for  many  reasons.  Well  now,  my  dears;  one  thing  more. 
You  must  come  to  tea  with  ns  this  evexajog.  It  will  be  a 
mild  evening,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  have  sent  to  Miss  Youngs 
to  say  that  my  sedan  will  Imng  her  at  six  o'clock.  We  have 
quite  set  our  hearts  upon  having  you  for  a  sociable  ev^ing." 

'^  Thank  you,"  said  Hest^ :  '^  we  would  come  with  great 
pleasure,  but  that  we  are  engaged." 

''  Engaged,  my  dear]  Margaret  has  jwst  told  us  tiiat  you 
have  no  engagement." 

*^  So  Ms^garet  thought :  but  we  are  engaged.  A  firiend  of 
Mr.  Hope's  is  coming  to  spend  the  evening,  and  I  promised 
that  we  would  be  at  home." 

^'Dearl"  said  Sophia;  ^and  we  had  quite  set  our  hearts 
upon  your  coming." 

"  Cannot  you  loffing  the  gentleman  with  you,  my  dear?  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Grey  will  be  happy  to  see  any  Mend  of  Mr.  Hope's.** 

"  Thank  you;  but  he  is  coming  on  business." 

"Oh,  wdi!'  Bui  Margaret  can  be  spared,  surely.'  I 
suppose  you  must  stay  and  make  tea,  my  dear.  It  would 
not  do,  I  know,  for  you  to  appear  to  neglect  your  husband's 
country  patients — ^particularly  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
But  Margaret  can  come,  surely,  Sydney  shall  step  for  hei*,  a 
Httle  before  six." 

"  Ohy  yta,''  said  Sophia ;  "  Maigaret  can  ccttne.  Th« 
gentleman  can  have  xw  business  with  h^,  I  suppose." 
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ICaigaxefc  was  again  pnzded  mdi  the  fan  that  ii^ 
^yeandlip.   She  had  been  paasiTe  till  now;  bat  seeing  Hestei's 
deteamination  that  she  shcrakL  not  go,  she  said  verj  decidedly 
that  she  dionld  mnch  prefer  connng  some  evemng  when  her 
brother  and  sister  need  not  be  left  behind. 

^'  Mrs.  Grey  is  not  very  well  pleased/'  observed  Margaret, 
when  their  Tisitors  were-gone.  **  Gould  not  you  hare  been  a 
little  more  explicit  as  to  this  gentiieman,  whoever  be  may  be  V* 

*^I  thought  it  better  not  to  say  more,^  said  Hester,  now 
unable  to  help  stealing  a  glance  at  her  sister.  ^  Our  visitor 
18  to  be  Mr.  Enderby.  He  is  so  uneasy  about  his  mother,  that 
my  husband  is  to  see  her  this  aftamoon ;  and  Mr.  £nderby 
offers  to  oome  in  the  evening,  to  discuss  her  case.**  After  a 
slight  pause,  Hester  continued — ^  Sophia  was  very  positive 
about  its  hemg  impossible  that  our  visitor  covld  have  any 
business  with  you — was  not  she  ?  " 

''Oh,  Hester!"  said  Margaret,  imploringly,  with  her  eyes 
^ill  of  teazs. 

''Well,  well,''  said  Hester,  remembering  how  cruel  this 
speech  might  i^pear  to  her  sister,  "  I  ought  not  to  speak  to 
you  from  my  own  habitual  disbelief  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  news. 
I  will  go  away,  dear;  only  just  saying,  £rst,  that  X  like  Philip's 
looks  very  wdL  He  does  not  seem  happier  than  he  ou^t  to 
be,  while  his  mother  is  so  ill :  nor  does  he  act  as  if  he  feh  he 
had  neglected  us,  his  old  friends.  As  my  husband  says,  we 
must  hear  his  own  story  before  we  judge  Mm." 

When  she  left  the  room,  Margaret  could  not  have  settled 
with  herself  idiether  there  was  most  pain  or  jdeasure  in  the 
]|^spect  of  this  evening.  Five  minutes  before,  she  had 
believedthat  siie  should  spend  it  at  the  Greys* — should  hear 
the  monotonous  hiss  of  the  urn,  which  seemed  to  take  up  its 
soDg,  every  time  she  went,  where  it  had  left  off  last — ^should 
see  Mrs.  Grey's  winks  from  behind  it — should  have  the  same 
sort  of  cake,  cut  by  Sophia  into  pieces  of  exactly  the  same 
size — ^should  hear  Sydney  told  to  be  quiet,  and  l^e  little  girls 
to  go  to  bed— should  have  to  play  Mrs.  Grey's  favourite 
waltz,  and  sing  Mr.  Grey's  favourite  song — and  at  last,  to 
refiise  a  glass  of  sherry  three  times  over^  and  come  away,  after 
hearing  much  wonder  expressed  that  the  evening  was  gone 
already.  Now,  instead  of  l^is,  there  was  to  be  the  fear  and 
constraint  of  Philip's  presence,  so  unlike  what  that  had  ever  been 
before! — ^no  longer  gay,  easy,  and  delightful,  but  sH  that  was 
awkward.    No  one  would  be-  sure  of  what  l^e  others  were 
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feeling ;  or  whether  there  was  anj  sufficient  reason  for  their 
mntoal  feelings  being  so  changed.  Who  woold  find  the  con- 
rersation?  What  could  be  talked  abont  which  would  not 
bring  one  or  another  into  collision  with  Mrs.  Bowland  or 
Miss  Brace  ?  But  yet,  there  would  be  his  presence,  and  with 
it,  bliss.  There  would  be  his  very  voice ;  and  something  of 
his  thoughts  could  not  but  come  out.  She  was  better  pleased 
than  if  his  evening  was  to  be  spent  anywhere  else. 

Dinner  passed,  she  did  not  know  how,  except  that  her 
brother  thought  Mrs.  Enderby  not  materially  worse  than 
when  he  saw  her  last.  The  tea-tray  came  and  stood  an  hour 
— Mr.  Hope  being  evidently  restless  and  on  the  watch.  He 
said  at  last  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  tea  over  before 
Enderby  came ;  and  Margaret  repeated  in  her  own  mind  that 
it  was  less  awkward;  and  yet  she  was  disappointed.  The 
moment  the  table  was  cleared,  his  knock  was  heard.  He 
would  not  have  tea:  be  had  been  making  his  mother's  tea, 
and  had  had  a  cup  with  her.  And  now,  what  was  Hope's 
judgment  on  her  state  of  health  ? 

The  gentlemen  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  subject  when 
a  note  was  brought  in  for  Margaret.  Everything  made  her 
nervous;  but  the  purport  of  this  note  was  merely  to  ask  for  a 
book  which  she  had  promised  to  lend  Mrs.  Levitt.  As  she 
went  up  to  her  room  for  it,  she  was  vexed  that  the  interrup- 
tion had  occurred  now  ;  and  was  heartily  angry  with  herself 
that  she  could  command  herself  no  better,  and  be  no  more  like 
other  people  than  she  fancied  she  had  been  this  day.  "  There 
is  Hester,"  thought  she,  "looking  nothing  less  than  merry, 
and  talking  about  whatever  occurs,  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
since  we  met  him  last;  while  I  sit,  feeling  like  a  fool,  with  not 
a  word  to  say,  and  no  courage  to  say  it  if  I  had.  I  wonder 
whether  I  have  always  been  as  insignificant  and  dull  as  I 
have  seen  myself  to  be  to-day.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
thought  about  the  matter  before :  I  wish  I  could  forget  it 
now."  Notwithstanding  her  feeling  of  insignificance  in  the 
drawing-room,  however,  she  was  so  impatient  to  be  there 
again  that  her  hands  trembled. with  eagerness  in  doing  up  the 
parcel  for  Mrs.  Levitt. 

When  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  Philip  was  there 
alone — standing  by  the  ftre.  Margaret's  first  impulse  was  to 
retreat;  but  her  better  judgment  prevailed  in  Ume  to  intercept 
the  act.     Philip  said, 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  have,  at  my  desire,  given  me  the. 
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Opportunity  of  speaking  to  you-  alone.  You  must  not  refuse 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  my  honour; — and  it  is  also  due  to  another 
person." 

Of  coiirse,  Margaret  sat  down.  She  seemed  to  intend  to 
speak,  and  Philip  waited  to  hear  her;  but  no  words  came,  so 
he  went  on. 

"  You  have  been  told,  I  find,  that  I  have  been  for  some  time 
engaged  to  a  lady  who  is  now  at  Bome — Miss  Bruce.  How 
such  a  notion  originated,  we  need  not  inquire.  The  truth  is, 
that  I  am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Miss  Bruce,  and  that 
nothing  has  ever  occurred  which  could  warrant  such  a  use 
•of  that  lady's  name.  I  heard  nothing  of  this  till  to-day, 
and- — " 

"  Is  it  possible?"  breathed  Margaret. 

"  I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  it  from  my  poor  mother;  but  . 
infinitely  more  shocked — grieved  to  the  very  soul,  to  find  that 
you,  Margaret,  believed  it.** 

"  How  could  we  help  it  ?     It  was  your  sister  who  told  us." 

"  What  does  my  sister  know  of  me  compared  with  you  ?  I 
thought — ^I  hoped — ^but  I  see  now  that  I  was  presumptuous — 
I  thought  that  you  knew  me  enough,  and  cared  for  me 
enough,  to  understand  my  mind,  and  trust  my  conduct 
through  whatever  you  might  hear  of  me  from  others.  I  have 
been  deceived — I  mean  I  have  deceived  myself,  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand.  I  do  not  blame  you,  Margaret — 
that  is,  I  will  not  if  I  can  help  it — ^for  what  you  have  given 
credit  to  about  me ;  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
mortified  me  so  deeply."     • 

"  You  are  partly  wrong  now ;  you  are  nnjust  at  this 
moment,"  replied  Margaret,  looking  up  with  some  spirit.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Rowland — ^but  remember,  your 
mother  never  doubted  what  your  sister  said;  the  information 
was  given  in  such  a  way  as  left  almost  an  impossibility  of 
disbelief.  There  was  nothing  to  set  against  the  most  positive 
assurances^nothing  from  you— not  a  word  to  any  of  your 
old  friends " 

"  And  there  was  I,  working  away  on  a  new  and  good  plan 
of  life,  living  for  you,  and  counting  the  weeks  and  days 
between  me  and  the  time  when  I  might  come  and  show  you 
what  your  power  over  me  had  enabled  me  to  do — and  you 
were  all  the  while  despising  or  forgetting  me,  allowing  me  no 
means  of  defending  myself,  yielding  me  up  to  dishcmour  with 
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a  mere  shake  of  ihe  bead,  as  if  I  had  been  aa  aoqtudntsiioe  of 
two  or  three  ball-night&  It  is  clear  that  you  knew  mj 
mind  no  better  than  I  now  find  I  knew  yoinrs.*' 

"What  would  you  have  had  me  do?"  asked  Maxpa^ 
with  such  yoice  as  she  had. 

<'  I.believe  I  had  not  thought  of  that;'  said  Philip,  haif-^ 
laughing.  "  I  only  felt  that  you  ought  to  have  trusted  me— 
that  you  must  have  known  that  I  loved  neither  Miss  Bruce, 
nor  any  one  but  you;  and  that  I  could  not  be  aigaged  to  aaj 
one  while  I  loved  you. — TeU  me  at  onoe,  Margaret---did  I 
not  deserve  this  mi^  hem  you  ?  " 

"You  did,"  said  Margaret,  distinctly.  "But  there  is 
another  way  of  viewing  the  whole,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  you.  I  have  been  to  blame,  perhaps;  but 
if  you  had  thought  of  the  other  possibility " 

"  What  other  ?     Oh !  do  speak  plainly." 

"  I  must,  at  Buck  a  time  as  this-  If  I  could  not  think  you 
guilty,  I  might  fancy  myself  to  have  been  mistaken." 

"  And  did  you  fancy  so  ?  Did  you  suppose  I  neither  loved 
you,  nor  meant  you  to  think  that  I  did  ?  " 

"  I  did  concliide  myself  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  Margaret  I  I  should  say — if  I  dared — that  such  a 
thought — ^such  humility,  such  generosity — could  come  of 
nothing  bu|;  love." 

Margaret  made  no  reply.  They  understood  one  another 
too  completely  for  words.  Even  in  the  first  gush  of  joy,  there 
was  intense  bitterness  in  the  thought  of  what  Margaret  must 
have  suffered;  and  Philip  vowed,  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
that  his  whole  life  should  be  devoted  to  make  her  forget  it» 
He  could  have  cursed  his  sister  with  equal  energy. 

There  was  no  ^id  to  what  had  to  be  said.  Philip  was 
impatient  to  tell  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  the  reasons  of 
the  whole  of  his  conduct.  Margaret*s  views  had  beoome  his 
own,  as  to  the  desultoriness  of  the  life  he  had  hitherto  led« 
He  had  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
intending  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  her,  that  he  was  capable 
of  toil,  and  of  a  steady  aim  at  an  object  in  life,  bdore  he 
asked  her  to  decide  what  their  relation  to  each  other  was 
henceibrth  to  be. 

"  Surely,"  said  he, "  you  might  have  discovered  thki  nmcb 
firom  my  letters  to  my  mother." 

"  And  how  were  we  to  know  what  was  in  your  letters  to 
your  mother?"  r^        i 

•'  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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<^Do  joKL  mean  l^t  you  ha^e  oot  lead  or  heard  HL^m.  all 
this  time?" 

^'  Not  a  word  for  these  three  months.  We  hare  scarcely 
seen  her  for  many  weeks  past ;  and  then  she  merely  showed 
us  what  img  letters  ypu  wrote  her." 

"  And  they  were  all  written  for  you  1  ^e  told  me,  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  that  she  could  keep  nothing  from 
you:  and,  rel3diig  upon  her  words,  I  have  supposed  this  to  be 
a  medium  of  communioation  between  us  throughout  I  could 
have  no  other,  you  know.  When  did  my  mother  leave  off 
reading  toy  letters  to  you  ? " 

'^  From  the  week  you  went  away  last  Mrs.  Rowland  came 
in  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  one  ;  and  the  consequence 
was " 

"  That  you  have  been  in  the  dark  about  me  ever  since* 
You  saw  that  I  did  write  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  hiive  seen  most  of  Ifce  post-marks — and  the  inte- 
riors— upside  down.  But  Mrs.  Bowland  was  always  there 
—or  else  Phoebe." 

''And  have  you  really  known,  nothing  about  me  what- 
ever?" 

"  Little  €reorge  told  me  that  you  had  lessons  to  learn,  very 
hard  and  very  long,  and,  if  possible,  md!re  difficult  than  his," 

''  And  did  not  you  see  then  that  I  was  acting  upon  your 
views?* 

"  I  supposed  Miss  Bruce  might  have  had  them  first." 

"  Miss  Bruce  I"  he  cried, in  a  tone  of  annoyance.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  Miss  Bruce^s  views  on  any  subject.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  my  sister  got  such  a  notion  into  her  head — why 
she  selected  her." 

Margaret  was  going  to  nfiention.  the  ''sisterly  affection" 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  Miss  Bruce  and  Mrs. 
Rowland,  acebrdmg  to  the  latter ;  but  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  was  just  possible  that  Philip  might  not  be  altogether  so 
indifferent  to  Miiss  Bruce  as  Misd  Bruce  was  to  him ;  and 
this  thought  sealed  her  lips. 

"  I  wonder  whethrar  Bowland  believed  it  all  the  time,"  said 
Philip :  "  and  Hope  ?  It  was  unworthy  of  Hope's  judgment — 
of  his  faith — ^to  view  the  c^se  so  wrongly," 

'^lamglad  you  are  beginning  to  be  angry  with  somebody 
else,"  said  Margaret.  "  Your  wrath  seemed  all  to  bp  for  me : 
but  your  old  friends,  even  to  your  mother,  appear  to  have 
had  no  doubt  about  the  matter."  ^,g,  ,^^^  ^^  Google 
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**  There  is  an  excuse  for  them  which  I  thought  you  had 
not.  I  am  an  altered  man,  Margaret — ^you  cannot  conceive 
how  altered  since  I  began  to  know  you.  They  judged  of  me 
by  what  I  was  once  ....  We  will  not  say  how  lately." 

'^I  assure  you  I  do  not  forget  the  accounts  you  used  to 
give  of  yourself." 

"Whataccoimts?" 

"  Of  how  you  found  life  pleasant  enough  without  philosophy 
and  without  an3rthing  to  do  ....  and  other  wise 
sayings  of  the  kind." 

"  It  is  by  such  things  that  those  who  knew  me  long  ago 
have  judged  me  lately — a  retribution  which  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain of.  If  they  believed  me  fickle,  idle,  selfish,  it  is  all 
fair.  Oh !  Margaret,  men  know  nothing  of  morals  till  they 
know  women." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  " 

**  I  am  solemnly  persuaded  of  it.  Happy  they  who  grow 
up  beside  mothers  and  sisters  whom  they  can  revere !  But 
for  this,  almost  all  men  would  be  without  earnestness  of  heart 
— ^without  a  moral  purpose — without  generosity,  while  they 
are  aU  the  while  talking  of  honour.  It  was  so  with  me 
before  I  knew  you.  I  am  feeble  enough,  and  selfish  enough 
yet,  God  knows!  but  I  hope  still  to  prove  that  you  have 
made  a  man  of  me,  out  of  a  light,  selfish  ....  But 
what  right  have  I,  you  may  think,  to  ask  you  to  rely  upon 
me,  when  I  have  so  lately  been  what  I  tell  you.  I  did  not 
mean  to  ask  you  yet.  This  very  morning,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  my  intentions.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  should 
have  waited  before  I  should  have  dared.  My  sister  has 
rendered  me  an  inestimable  service  amidst  all  the  mischief 
she  did  me.     I  thank  her.     Ah  I  Margaret,  you  smile !" 

Margaret  smiled  again.  The  smile  ovraed  that  she  was 
thinking  the  same  thing  about  their  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Howland. 

"  Whatever  you  might  have  said  to  me  this  evening,"  con- 
tinued Philip,  "if  your  regard  for  me  had  proved  to  have 
been  quite  overthrown — ^if  you  had  continued  to  despise  me, 
as  you  must  have  done  at  times — ^I  should  still  have  blessed 
you,  all  my  life — ^I  should  have  worshipped  you,  as  the  being 
who  opened  a  new  world  to  me.  You  lifted  me  out  of 
a  life  of  trifling— of  trifling  which  I  thought  very  elegant  at 
the  time — ^trifling  with  my  own  time  and  faculties — ^trifling 
with  other  people's  serious  business — ^trifling  with  something 
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more  serious  still,  I  fear — with  their  feelings.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  I  thought  all  this  manlj  and  refined  enough:  and 
but  for  you,  I  should  have  thought  so  still.  You  early  opened 
my  eyes  to  all  the  meanness  and  gross  selfishness  of  such  a 
life:  and  if  you  were  never  to  let  me  see  you  again,  I  believe 
I  could  not  fall  back  into  the  >  delusion.  But  if  you  will  be 
the  guide  of  my  life " 

Margaret  sighed  deeply.  Even  at  this  moment  of  vital 
happiness,  her  thoughts  rested  on  her  sister.  She  remembered 
what  Hester's  anticipations  had  been,  in  prospect  of  having 
JSdward  for  the  guide  of  her  life. 

" I  frighten  you,  I  see,"  said  Philip,  "with  my  confessions; 
but,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  must  speak, 
Margaret.  If  you  despise  me,  I  must  do  you  the  justice,  and 
give  myself  the  consolation,  of  acknowledging  what  I  have 
been,  and  what  I  owe  to  you." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Margaret.  "  Let  the  past  go.  Let  it 
be  forgotten  in  reaching  forward  to  better  things.  But  do  not 
let  us  be  confident  about  the  future.  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
that.  We  must  not  provide  for  disappointment.  Let  us  leave 
it  till  it  comes.  Surely,"  she  added,  with  a  gentle  smile, "  we 
have  enough  for  the  present.     I  cannot  look  forward  yet." 

"  How  you  must  have  suffered !"  cried  Philip,  in  a  tone  of 
grief.  "  You  have  lost  some  of  your  confidence,  love.  You 
did  not  cling  to  the  present,  and  shrink  from  the  future  when 
.  •  .  .  Oh,  it  is  bitter,  even  now,  to  think,  that  while  I 
was  working  on,  in  hope  and  resolution,  you  were  suffering 
here,  making  it  a  duty  to  extinguish  your  regard  for  me,  I  all 
the  time  toiling  to  deserve  it — ^and  there  was  no  one  to  set  us 
right,  and  the  whole  world  in  league  to  divide  us.  " 

**  That  is  all  over  now." 

"  But  not  the  consequences,  Margaret.  They  have  shaken 
you :  they  have  made  you  know  doubt  and  fear." 

"  We  are  both  changed,  Philip.  We  are  older,  and  I  trust 
it  will  appear  that  we  are  wiser  than  we  were.  Yes,  older. 
There  are  times  in  one's  life  when  days  do  the  work  of  years : 
and  our  days  have  been  of  that  kind.  You  have  discovered 
a  new  life,  and  my  wishes  and  expectations  are  much  altered. 
They  may  not  be  fewer,  or  less  bright,  but  they  are  very 
different."    •     / 

"  If  they  were  pure  from  fears ^"    ' 

'^  They  are  pure  from  fears.  At  this  moment  I  can  fear 
nothing.     We  have  been  brought  together  by  the  unquestion- 
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able  Providenoe  vliich  roles  oar  lives;  and  this  is  eaongli. 
The  present  is  all  lig^t ;  and  the  futore,  which  is  to  come 
out  c^  it,  will  be  all  right  in  its  way.  I  have  no  fear — ^bnt  I 
dd  not  want  to  anticipate.  This  hour  with  its  satis&ctioQs,  ia 
all  that  I  can  bear." 

Notwithstanding  thia,  and  Philip^s  transport  in  learning  it, 
they  did  go  back,  again  and  again,  into  the  past ;  and  many 
a  glance  did  they  cast  into  the  future.  There  was  no  end  to 
their  revelations  of  the  circumstanoes  of  the  last  two  months, 
and  of  the  interior  history  which  belonged  to  them.  At  last, 
the  burning  out  of  one  of  the  candles  startled  them  into  a 
recollection  of  how  long  their  oonTersation  had  lasted,  and  of 
the  suspense  in  which  Edward  and  Hester  had  been  kept. 
Enderby  offered  to  go  and  tell  them  the  fact  which  they  must 
be  anticipating:  and,  after  having  agreed  that  no  one  else 
should  know  at  present — that  Miss  Bruce's  name  should  be 
allowied  to  die  out  of  Deerbrook  speculations,  for  Mrs.  Kow- 
Isnd's  sake,  before  any  other  was  put  in  its  place,  Philip  left 
his  Margaret,  and  went  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  his 
presence  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 

In  five  minutes,  Margaret  heard  the  hall-door  shut,  and,  in 
another  moment,  her  brother  and  sister  came  to  her.  Hester's 
face  was  all  smiles  and  tears :  her  mind  all  tumult  with  the 
vivid  reoc^ection  of  her  own  first  hoars  of  happy  hopeftd 
love,  mingled  with  tiie  griefs  which  always  lay  heavy  within 
lier,  and  with  that  wann  attachment  to  her  sister  which 
circumstances  occasionally  exalted  into  a  passion. 

''  We  ought  to  rejoice  with  nothing  but  joy,  Margaret,''  said 
she:  ^*  but  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  spare  you.  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  live  without  you." 

Her  husband  started  at  this  echo  of  the  thoughts  for  which 
he  was  at  the  moment  painfiilly  rebuking  himself.  He  had 
nothing  to  say;  but  gave  his  greeting  in  a  brotherly  kiss, 
like  that  which  he  had  offered  on  his  marriage  with  her 
sister,  and  on  his  entrance  upon  his  home. 

*^  How  quiet,  how  very  quiet  she  is !"  exclaimed  Hester,  as 
Maigaret  left  the  room,  after  a  few  words  on  the  events  of  the 
evening,  and  a  calm  good-night.  ^^  I  hope  it  is  all  right.  I 
hope  she  is  quite  satisfied." 

"  Satisfied  is  the  word,"  said  her  husband.  "  People  are 
quiet  when  they  are  relieved— calm  -whea  they  are  satisfied  : — 
people  like  Margaret  It  is  only  great  minds,  Uelieve,  which 
feel  real  satiafaction."  -^  byT^oogle 
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Hester  gave  him  pain  by  a  deep  sigh.  She  vrv»  thinHiig 
how  seldom,  and  for  how  short  a  time,  she  had  ever  fell  real 
satiflfBCtion. 

"  And  bow  often,  and  for  how  long,**  she  asked,  "  do  great 
minds  find  themselves  in  that  heaven  ?" 

"  B7  the  blessing  of  God,  not  seldom,  I  trust,"  replied  he ; 
« though  not  80  often  as,  by  obeying  their  natore,  they  might. 
Intellectual  satisi&ction  is  perhaps  not  for  this  world,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  inspired  hours  of  the  Newtons  and  the  Bacons, 
who  are  sent  to  teach  what  the  human  intellect  is.  But  as 
Q^en  as  a  great  mind  meets  with  ftdl  moral  sympathy — as 
oflen  as  it  is  loved  in  return  for  love — as  often  as  it  confides 
itself  unreservedly  to  the  good  Power  which  bestowed  its 
existence,  and  appointed  all  its  attributes,  I  imagine  it  must 
repose  in  satisfaction." 

"  Then  satisfaction  ought  to  be  no  new  feeling  to  Margaret," 
said  Hester.  **  She  always  loves  every  one :  she  meets  with 
sjrmpathy  wherever  she  turns;  and  I  believe  she  has  faith 
enough  for  a  martyr,  without  knowing  it.  Ought  not  she- 
must  not  she,  have  c^en  felt  real  satis^tion  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  wonder  you  dole  out  your  -words  so  sparingly  about 
such  a  being  as  Margaret,"  said  Hester,  reseiitfully.  "  I  can 
tell  you,  £dward,  though  you  take  so  coolly  the  privilege  of 
having  such  a  one  so  nearly  connected  with  you,  you  might 
search  the  world  in  vain  for  her  equal.  You  little  know  the 
wealth  of  her  heart  and  soul,  Edward.  I  ask  you  whether 
she  does  not  deserve  to  feel  ftdl  satisfaction  of  conscience  and 
afiections,  and  you  just  answer  *  Yes,*  with  as  much  languor 
as  if  I  had  asked  you  whether  the  clock  has  struck  eleven 
yet !  I  can  tell  you  this — ^I  have  said  in  my  own  heart,  and 
just  to  Morris,  for  years,  that  the  happiest  man  of  his  gene- 
ration wiU  be  he  who  has  Margaret  for  a  wife  :  and  here  you, 
who  ought  to  know  this,  give  me  a  grudging  *  Yes,'  in  answer 
to  the  first  question,  arising  out  of  my  reverence  for  Margaret, 
that  I  ever  asked  yon  I" 

"  You  mistake  me,"  replied  Hope,  in  a  tone  of  gentleness 
which  touched  her  very  soul.  **  One's  words  may  be  restrained 
by  reverence  as  well  as  by  want  of  heart.  I  regard  Margaret 
with  a  reverence  which  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  put  into  words  for  your  conviction." 

"  Oh,  I  am  wrong — as  I  always  am  I"  cried  Hester.  "  You 
must  forgive  me  again,  as  you  do  far,  far  too  often.     But  tell 
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roe,  Edward,  ought  not  Margaret^s  husband  to  be  the  happiest 
man  living?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  with  a  smile.   "  Will  that  do  this  time?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  replied  she — ^the  thought  passing  through 
her  mind,  that,  whether  or  not  her  husband  excepted  himself 
as  a  matter  of  course,  she  should  not  have  asked  a  question 
to  which  she  could  not  bear  all  possible  answers.  Even  if  he 
meant  that  Margaret*s  husband  might  be  a  happier  man  than 
himself,  it  was  only  too  true.  As  quick  as  lightning  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  and,  apparently  without 
a  pause,  she  went  on,  "And  now,  as  to  Enderby — is  he  worthy 
to  be  this  happy  husband  ?     Does  he  deserve  her  ?" 

Mr.  Hope  did  pause  before  he  replied, 

"  I  think  we  had  better  dwell  as  little  as  we  can  on  that 
point  of  the  story — ^not  because  I  am  afraid — (do  not  take 
fright  and  suppose  I  mean  more  than  I  say) — ^not  because  I 
am  afraid,  but  because  we  can  do  nothing,  discern  nothing, 
about  it.  Time  must  show  what  Enderby  is— or  rather,  what 
he  has  the  power  of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  the  thing  is 
settled.  They  love  and  have  promised,  and  are  happy.  Let 
us  shun  all  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  of  them, 
and  hope  everything  from  him." 

"There  will  be  some  amusement,"  said  Hester,  after  a 
smiling  reverie,  "  in  having  this  secret  to  ourselves  for  a  time, 
while  all  the  rest  of  Deerbrook  is  so  busy  with  a  different 
idea  and  expectation.     How  mil  Mrs.  Rowland  bear  it  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Grey  might  have  said  that,"  said  Hope,  laughing. 

**  Well,  but  is  it  not  true  ?  Will  it  not  be  very  amusing  to 
see  the  circulation  of  stories  about  Miss  Bruce,  given  *  from 
the  best  authority  ;'  and  to  have  all  manner  of  news  told  us 
about  Philip ;  and  to  watch  how  Mrs.  Rowland  will  get  out 
of  the  scrape  she  is  in  ?  Surely,  Edward,  you  are  not  above 
being  amused  with  all  this  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  best  pleased  when  it  is  all  over.  I  have  lived 
some  years  longer  than  you  in  Deerbrook,  and  have  had  more 
time  to  get  tired  of  its  mysteries  and  mistakes." 

"  For  your  comfort,  then,  it  cannot  be  long  before  all  is 
open  and  rightly  understood.  We  need  only  leave  Mrs.  Row- 
land time  to  extricate  herself,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  how  she 
will  manage  it." 

"  We  shall  be  taken  by  surprise  with  some  clever  device,  I 
dare  say.  It  is  a  pity  so  much  ingenuity  should  be  wasted  on 
mischief."  '  * 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

▲  UOBNIKa  IN  UABCH. 

Maroabet  was  as  calm  as  she  appeared  to  be.  To  a  nature 
like  hers,  blissful  repose  was  congenial,  and  anxiety  both 
appeared  and  felt  unnatural.  In  her  there  was  no  weak 
wonder  that  Providence  had  blessed  her  as  she  felt  she  was 
blessed.  While  she  suffered,  she  concluded  with  certainty 
that  the  suffering  was  for  some  good  purpose;  but  no  degree 
of  happiness  took  her  by  surprise,  or  seemed  other  than  a 
natural  influence  shed  by  the  great  Parent  into  the  souls  of 
his  children.  She  had  of  late  been  fearfully  shaken, — not  in 
her  faith,  but  in  her  serenity.  In  a  moment  this  experience 
appeared  like  a  sick  dream,  and  her  present  certainty  of  being 
beloved  spread  its  calm  over  her  lately-troubled  spirit,  some- 
what as  her  nightly  devotions  had  done  from  her  childhood 
upwards.  Even  now,  it  was  little  that  she  thought  of  herself : 
her  recovered  Philip  filled  her  mind — ^he  who  had  been  a 
stranger — who  had  been  living  in  a  world  of  which  she  could 
conceive  nothing — who  had  suddenly  vanished  from  her  com- 
panionship, as  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  him  up-— and 
who  was  now  all  her  own  again,  by  her  side,  and  to  be  lived 
for.  Amidst  this  security,  this  natural  and  deli^tful  state  of 
things,  that  restless  uneasiness — ^now  jealousy,  and  now  self^ 
abasement — which  she  had  called  her  own  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, disappeared,  and  she  felt  like  one  who  has  escaped  from 
the  horrors  of  a  feverish  bed  into  the  cool  fragrant  airs  and 
mild  sunshine  of  the  early  morning.  Anxieties  soon  arose— 
gentle  doubts  expressing  ^emselves  in  soil  sighs,  which  were 
so  endeared  by  the  love  from  which  they  sprang  that  she 
'Virould  not  have  banished  them  if  she  could — ^anxieties  lest 
she  should  be  insufficient  for  Philip's  happiness,  lest  he  should 
overrate  the  peace  of  home,  which  she  now  knew  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  full  measure  there,  any  more  than  in  other 
scenes  of  human  probation.  Gentle  questionings  like  these 
there  were;  but  they  tended  rather  to  preserve  than  to  dis- 
turb her  calmness  of  spirit.  Misery  had  broken  her  sleep  by 
night,  and  constrained  her  conduct  by  day.  Happy  love 
restored  her  at  once  to  her  natural  mood,  luUing  her  to  the 
deepest  rest  when  she  rested,  and  rendering  her  free  and  self- 
possessed  in  all  the  employments  and  intercourses  of  life. 
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There  was  one  person  who  must  not  be  kept  waiting  for 
tliis  intelligence  till  Mrs.  Ro\dand*s  retam — as  Margaret  told 
Philip— and  that  was  Maria.  Philip^s  heart  was  now  over- 
flowing with  kindness  towards  all  wh(^  Margaret  loved;  and 
he  spoke  with  strong  interest  of  Maria,  of  her  virtues,  her 
misfortunes,  and  the  grace  and  promise  which  once  bloomed 
in  her. 

**  You  knew  her  before  her  misfortunes  then  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did: — ^that  was  the  time  when  I  did  know 
her;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  there  is  not  much  opportunity 
now.  And,  besides,  she  is  so  totally  changed,  that  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  I  understand  her  feelings — I  am  too  much  in 
«WB  of  them  to  approach  her  very  ne^iy.  Oh  yes,  I  knew 
Maria  Young  once,  much  better  than  I  know  her  now." 

•^  She  never  told  me  so.     How  very  strange ! " 

<<  Does  she  ever  speak  of  any  other  circumstance  of  her 
(>rosperous  days  ?" 

**  That  is  true,  only  incidentally." 

"  Time  was,"  said  Philip,  "  when  some  boyish  dreams  con- 
nected themselves  with  Maria  Young— only  transiently,  and 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  my  own  fancy.  I  never  spoke  of  them 
to  any  one  before,  nor  fully  acknowledged  them  to  myself. 
She  was  lite  first  sensible  woman  I  ever  knew — the  first  who 
conveyed  to  me  any  conception  of  what  Ae  moral  nature  of  a 
woman  may  be,  under  favourable  circumstances.  For.  this  I 
am  under  great  obligations  to  her;  and  this  is  all  the  feeling 
that  I  brought  out  of  our  intercourse.  It  might  possibly  have 
come  to  more,  but  that  I  disliked  her  fadier  excessively,  and 
left  off  going  there  on  that  account.  What  a  selfish  wretch  I 
was  in  those  days !  1  can  hardly  believe  it  now;  but  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  rejoicing,  on  hearing  of  her  accident,  that 
my  esteem  for  her  had  not  passed  into  a  warmer  feeling,  as  I 
should  then  have  suffered  so  much  on  her  account." 

**  Is  it  possible?"  cried  Margaret,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
unpleasant  feeling  excited  by  this  fact,  did  not  fiiil  to  remark 
to  herself  that  there  could  have  been  no  love  in  such  a  case. 

"  I  ought,  for  my  own  sake,  however,  Margaret,  to  say  that 
Maria  Young  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  her  influence 
over  me — superficial  and  transient  as  it  was.  I  never  con- 
veyed it  to  her  by  word  or  act;  and  I  am  thankful  I  did  not 
— ^for  this  reason  among  many — ^that  I  am  now  perfectly  free 
to  show  her  all  the  kindness  she  deserves,  both  from  her  own 
merits,  and  flrom  her  being  a  beloved  friend  of  yours." 
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Margaret  hlid  no  doabt  of  Philip*!  foil  oonTiction  of  whal 
he  iras  saying ;  but  she  was  £ir  from  eertain  that  he  was  not 
mistaken — ^that  looks  and  tones  might  not  have  communicated 
what  words  and  acts  had  been  foriudden  to  convey.  Shd 
thought  of  Marians  silence  about  her  former  acquaintance  wilb 
Philip,  of  her  surprising  knowledge  of  his  thoughts  and  ways, 
betraying  itself  to  a  vi^ant  obsjerrer  through  the  most  trivial 
eonversation,  and  of  her  confession  that  &ere  had  been  aii 
attachment  to  stmie  one :  and,  thinking  of  these  things,  her 
heart  m^ted  within  her  for  her  friend.  She  silently  resolved! 
upon  the  only  method  the  could  think  of^  to  spare  her  feel- 
ings. She  would  write  tibe  news  of  this  engagement,  insteacl 
of.  going  to  tell  it,  as  she  had  intended.  She  was  confidesBLt 
that  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  Maria;  but  Maria  should 
kave  time  and  solitude  in  which  to  reconcile  herself  to  it 

What  was  to  be  done  about  Mrs.  Enderby  ?  She  had  been 
told  at  once,  on  Philip^s  arrival,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake 
about  Miss  Bruce;  and  she  had  appeared  relieved  when  &eed 
£rom  the  image  of  an  unknown  daughter-in-law.  Philip  and 
Margaret  agreed  that  they  must  deny  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  revealing  the  rest  of  the  truth  to  her,  till  it  had  been  in* 
flicted  upon  Mrs.  Rowland.  Mrs.  Enderby  would  never  be 
able  to  keep  it  from  the  Greys;  and  she  would  be  disturbed 
and  alarmed  in  the  expectation  of  the  scenes  which  might 
ensue,  when  Mrs.  Eowland  should  discover  that  her  brother 
meant  to  choose  his  wife  for  himself,  instead  of  taking  one  of 
her  selection.  Margaret  must  go  and  see  has  mother  as  ofben 
as  possible,  but  her  new  interest  in  her  old  friend  must  be 
concealed  for  the  present.  How  Margaret — motherless  for  so 
many  long  years — felt  her  heart  yearn  towazda  the  old  lady, 
who  seemed  to  be  everybody's  charge,  but  whom  the  felt  now 
to  be  a  eacred  object  of  her  care  1 

.  The  lovers  immediately  experienced  some  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  concealment,  in  the  difficulty  of  meeting  as  freely 
as  they  wished.  There  was  the  break£ist-room  at  Mr.  Hope'li 
for  them ;  and,  by  a  little  mani^ement  on  the  part  of  brother^ 
ap:id  sister,  a  branching  off  in  country  walks,  out  of  sight  of 
tibie  good  people  of  Deerbrook.  In  company,  too^  they  were* 
always  together,  and  without  awkwardness.  True  krvers  do 
not  want  to  talk  together  in  company;  they  had  rather  m^ 
It  is  (»K>ugh  to  be  in  mutual  presence;  and  they  have  nothing' 
to  say  at  such  times,  and  prefer  joining  in  what  everybody 
ebe  30  saying.     When  Philip  had  once  put  a  stop  to  idl  eon« 
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gratulations  about  Miss  Bruce,  by  earnestly  and  most  respect- 
fully, though  gaily,  releasing  that  lady's  name  from  all  con- 
nection wiUi  his  own,  no  further  awkwardness  remained.  He 
treated  the  affair  as  one  of  the  false  reports  which  are 
circulating  every  day,  and  left  it  for  his  sister  to  explain  how 
she  had  been  misled  by  it.  It  was  amusing  to  the  comer- 
house  family  to  see  that  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  insisted  on 
believing  that  either  Mr.  Enderby  was  a  rejected  lover  of 
Miss  Bruce's,  or  that  it  had  been  an  engagement  which  was 
now  broken  off,  or  that  it  would  soon  be  an  engagement. 
The  gay  state  of  Enderby's  spirits  accorded  best  with  the 
latter  supposition;  but  this  gaiety  might  be  assumed,  to  cover 
his  mortification.  Margaret  was  daily  made  a  listener  to  one 
or  other  of  these  suppositions. 

One  bright,  mild,  March  day,  Hester  and  Margaret  were 
accompanpng  Philip  to  Mr.  Rowland^s  to  call  on  Mrs.  Enderby, 
when  they  met  Mr.  Rowland  in  the  street, — returned  the 
evening  before  from  Cheltenham. 

"  Ladies,  your  most  obedient ! "  said  he,  stopping  up  th^ 
path  before  them.  ^*  I  was  on  my  way  to  call  on  you;  but  if 
you  will  step  in  to  see  Mrs.  Enderby,  we  can  have  our  chat 
there."  And  he  at  once  offered  his  arm  to  Margaret,  bestow- 
ing a  meaning  smile  on  Hester.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly 
on  their  way,  he  entered  at  once  on  the  compliments  it  had 
been  his  errand  to  pay,  but  spoke  for  himself  alone. 

"  I  did  not  write,"  said  he,  "  because  I  expected  to  deliver 
my  good  wishes  in  person  so  soon ;  but  they  are  not  the  less 
hearty  for  being  a  little  delayed.  I  find,  however,  that  I  am 
still  beforehand  with  my  neighbours — ^that  even  Mrs.  Enderby 
does  not  know,  nor  my  partner's  family.  All  in  good  time: 
but  I  am  sorry  for  this  mistake  about  the  lady.  It  is  rather 
awkward.  I  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Rowland  got  her  in- 
formation, or  what  induced  her  to  rely  so  implicitly  upon  it. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  1  duly  warned  her  to  be  sure  of  her 
ilews  before  she  regularly  annoimced  it.  But  I  believe  such 
reports — oftener  unfounded  than  true — ^have  been  the  annoy- 
ance of  young  people  ever  since  there  has  been  marriage  and 
giving  in  marriage.  We  have  all  suffered  in  our  turn,  I  dare 
say,  though  the  case  is  not  always  so  broad  an  one  as  this. — 
Come,  Mr.  Philip,  what  are  you  about  ?  Standing  there,  and 
keeping  the  ladies  standing !  and  I  do  believe  you  have  not 
knocked.  Our  doors  do  not  open  of  themselves,  though  it  be 
to  let  in  the  most  welcome  guests  in  the  world.     Now,  ladies^  • 
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will  you  walk  in?  Philip  will  prepare  Mrs. Enderby  to 
expect  you  up-stairs ;  and,  meanwhile,  let  me  show  you  what 
a  splendid  jonquil  we  have  in  blow  here." 

The  day  was  so  mild,  and  the  sun  shone  into  the  house  so 
pleasantly,  that  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  permitted  to  leave  her 
chamber,  and  establish  herself  for  the  day  in  the  drawing- 
room*  There  she  was  found  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure  at  the 
change  of  scene.  Matilda's  canary  sang  in  the  sunshine; 
Philip  had  filled  the  window  with  flowering  plants  for  his 
mother,  and  the  whole  room  was  fragrant  with  his  hyacinths. 
The  little  Greys  had  sent  Mrs.  Enderby  a  bunch  of  violets ; 
Phoebe  had  made  bold,  while  the  gardener  was  at  breakfast, 
to  abstract  a  bough  from  the  almond  tree  on  the  grass ;  and  - 
its  pink  blossoms  now  decked  the  mantel-piece.  These  things 
were  almost  too  much  for  the  old  lady.  Her  black  eyes 
looked  rather  too  bright,  and  her  pale  thin  face  twitched  when 
she  spoke.  She  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  goodness  of 
everybody  to  her,  and  said  it  was  almost  worth  while  being 
ever  so  ill  to  find  one's-self  so  kindly  regarded.  It  rejoiced 
her  to  see  her  friends  around  her  again  in  this  way.  It  was 
quite  a  meeting  of  friends  again.  If  only  her  dear  Priscilla,  and 
the  sweet  children,  had  been  here ! — it  was  a  great  drawback, 
certainly,  their  being  away,  but  she  hoped  iJiey  would  soon 
be  back ;  if  they  had  been  here,  there  woiild  have  been  nothing 
lefl  to  wish.  Hester  asked  if  Mr.  Hope  had  visited  her  this 
morning.  She  had  rather  expected  to  meet  him  here,  and  had 
brought  something  for  him  which  he  had  wished  very  much 
to  have — a  letter  from  his  brother  in  India.  She  was  impa- 
tient till  it  was  in  his  hands.  Had  he  made  his  call,  or  might 
she  expect  him  presently  ?  Mrs.  Enderby  seemed  to  find 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  question;  and  then  she  could 
not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Hope  had  paid  his  visit  this  morn- 
ing or  not.  She  grew  nervous  at  her  own  confusion  of  mind 
— talked  faster  than  ever;  and,  at  last,  when  the  canary  sang 
out  a  sudden  loud  strain,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  We  are  too  much  for  her,"  said  Hester;  "let  us  go,  we 
have  been  very  wrong." 

"  Yes,  go,"  said  Philip,  "  and  send  PhoBbe.  You  will  find 
your  way  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  join  you  there  presently, 
Rowland,  you  will  go  with  them." 

Margaret  fiast  a  beseeching  look  at  Philip,  and  he  gratefully 
permitted 'her  to  stay.  Hester  carried  off  the  canary.  Mar- 
garet drew  down  the  blinds,   and  then  kneeled   by  Mrs; 
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Bndeiby,  soothing  aaid  speakii^  cheerfully  to  her,  whale  teBTs^ 
called  up  by  a  strange  mixture  of  emotians,  were  razmng 
down  her  cheeks.  Philip  stood  by  the  mantel-piece,  ireej^kag 
vitlioiit  restraint;  the  fint  time  that  Margaret  had  ever  seen 
tears  from  him. 

«<  I  am  a  silly  old  woman/'  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  half-lau^uag 
in  the  midst  of  her  sobs.  "  Here  comes  Phcebe — Phoofae^  I 
have  been  very  silly,  and  I  hardly  know  what  about,  I  dedaDe. 
My  dear!"  she  exclaimed  as  she  felt  tears  drop  upon  llie 
hand  which  Margaret  was  chafing — ^'^mj  dear  Miss  lb- 
botson— " 

'<  Ohl  call  me  Margaret!'* 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  the  matter^ 
after  alL     Something  has  happened." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  ma'am  f  said  Phcebe.  '^  Only  we  dooi'tlike 
to  see  you  in  this  way." 

''  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mazgavet. 
**  We  were  too  much  for  you;  we  tired  you;  and  we  are  rery 
soorry — ^that  is  all.  But  l^e  room  will  be  kept  quite  quiet  now^ 
and  you  will  soon  feel  better.^ 

'^  I  am  better,  my  dear,  thank  you.  How  are  you  sitting  so 
low?  Bless  me!  you  are  kneeling.  Pray,  my  dear,  rise.  To 
think  of  your  kneeling  to  take  care  of  me  !  " 

'^  Give  me  one  kiss,  and  I  will  rise,"  said  Margaret,  bending 
over  her.  It  was  a  hearty  kiss  which  Mrs.  Enderby  gave  her^ 
for  the  old  lady  put  all  her  energy  into  it  Margaret  rose 
satisfied;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  accepted  for  a  daughter. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Enderby  appeared  disposed  to  skuit  her 
eyes  and  lie  quiet,  Philip  and  Margaret  withdrew,  leaving 
her  to  Phoebe's  care.  Arm-in-arm  they  sauntered  about  the 
walks,  till  they  came  upon  Hester  and  Mr.  Bowland^  who 
were  sitting  in  the  sun,  under  the  shelt^  of  an  evergreen 
bedge. 

'^  Have  you  ^eard  nothing  of  my  husband  yet  ? "  adeed 
Hester.  "  I  do  wish  he  would  come,  and  read  this  letter  from 
Frank." 

"  Her  anxiety  is  purely  disinterested,"  said  Margaret  to 
Philip.  '<  There  can  be  nothing  about  ker  in  that  letter.  His 
greetings  to  her  will  come  in  the  next." 

''  Edward  enjoys  Prank's  letters  above  ever3d^ung,"  obsermft 
Hester. 

**  Suppose  you  go  in  next  door,  and  we  will  send  Hope  to  ftm 
when  he  comes,"  said  Philip,  intending,  thus  to  set  Mr.  Bimr^ 
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kod  fireev  ^  cUsooira  Hester,  and  have  Margaret  to  LzmBelf  for 
a  garden  walk. 

**'  The  Cbrejw  aie  all  oat  for  the  daj"  obserred  Mr.  Bowhmd; 
^■aDj  pacrtner  and  aU ;  aod  tfaii  must  be  my  exeuae  to  jom, 
hdisy  £:>r  -wi^dog  you  a  good  moraing.  There  is  a  lighter  at 
the  idiasrf  down  there,  whose  lading  waits  for  me." 

^Ay,go,"  saidPhaJip:  ''we  have  detained  you  long  enou^. 
We  mil  £nd  oor  way  by  some  means  into  the  Gre3rs'  grounds, 
and  amuse  ourselves  there.  If  you  will  bid  oike  of  your  peo|da 
call  us  when  Hope  comes,  we  eAiaU  hear." 

By  the  help  of  an  overturned  wheelbarrow,  and  some 
activity,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  vary  tittle  detrimeot  to  the 
hedge,  the  ladies  were  presently  landed  cm  Mr.  Gre/s  terri- 
tories. By  common  consent,  the  tinee  directed  t^ieir  steps 
towarob  tiae  end  of  the  green  walk,  whence  mighrt  be  seen  1^ 
prospect  of  which  the  sisters  wei«  never  tired.  A  purple  and 
golden  crocos  peeped  up  here  and  there  from  the  1»if  of  this 
walk;  there  was  a  wilderness  of  daffodils  on  either  side,  the 
bloBSoans  just  bursting  from  tiieir  green  sheaths;  the  peri- 
winkle, w^  its  starry  flowers  and  dark  shining  sprays,  over- 
ran the  bcrders;  and  the  hedge  whidi  bounded  the  walk  was 
red  with  swollen  buds.  As  die  gazers  leaned  on  this  close- 
clipped,  compact  hedge,  they  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of 
eoontry.  They  stood  on  a  sort  of  terrace,  and  below  them 
was  the  £dd  where  the  Gr^s*  pet  animals  were  wont  to 
range.  The  old  pony  trotted  towards  the  terrace,  as  if  ex- 
pecting notice.  Fanny's  and  Mary's  lambs  approached  and 
looked  up,  as  awazting  something  good.  Philip  amused  him- 
self and  diem  with  odd  noises,  but  had  nothing  better  for 
lihem;  and  so  they  soon  scampered  off,  the  pony  throwing  out 
his  hind  legs  as  if  in  indignation  at  his  bad  entertainment. 
Beyond  tins  fleld,  a  few  white  cc^tages,  in  the  rear  of  the 
village,  peeped  out  &om  the  lanes,  and  seemed  to  sit  down 
to  rest  in  the  meadows,  so  profound  was  the  repose  which  they 
seemed  to  express.  The  river  wound  quietly  through  the 
gveen  level,  fiUing  its  channel,  and  looking  pearly  under  the 
light  spring  sky;  and  bdiind  it  the  wpods  uprose,  their 
ao^ned  masses  and  ootlineB  pTophes3dng  of  leafy  summer 
shades.  Near  at  hand  the  air  was  aHve  with  twitterings': 
afar  off,  nature  seemed  asleep,  and  nothing  was  seen  to  move 
but  the  broad  sail  of  a  wherry,  and'  a  diminished  figure 
of  a  man  hemde  his  hf^se*  bosh-hairowiog  in  a^distant  green 
field.  ^zedbyGoogre^ 
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Hetter  jiidged  ri^iUj  that  die  Wen  woaM  like  to  hare  liua 
gcene  to  themselyee;  and  having  mirveyed  it  with  that  sigh  of 
ddight  with  which  Spring  canaee  the  heart  to  swell,  she  aoftlj 
stole  awi^y  and  saimtered  down  tiie green  walk.  Sheprooeeded 
till  she  reached  a  bench ,  whence  she  ccmld  gaze  i^Km  the  graj 
old  church  tower,  rising  between  the  interrening  trees,  and  at 
the  same  time  overlook  Mr.  Bowland's  garden.  She  had  not 
sat  manj  minutes  before  her  husband  leaped  the  hedge,  and 
bounded  over  the  grass  towards  her. 

**  What  news?"  cried  he.  ^^  There  is  good  news  in  your 
fece." 

'^  There  is  good  news  in  my  bag,  I  trust"  And  she  produced 
the  large  square  epistle,  marked  *'  Ship  letter"  in  those  red  cha- 
racters which  have  a  peculiar  power  of  making  the  heart  beat. 
She  did  not  wonder  that  her  husband  changed  colour  as  she  held 
up  the  letter.  She  knew  that  the  arrival  of  news  from  Frank 
was  a  great  event  in  life  to  £dward.  She  gloried  in  being,  for 
the  first  time,  the  medium  through  which  this  rare  pleasure 
reached  him  ;  and  she  longed  to  share,  for  the  first  time,  the 
confidence  of  a  brother.  Margaret  had  for  some  months 
reposed  upon  the  possession  of  a  brother :  she  was  now  to 
have  the  same  privilege.  She  n[iade  room  upon  the  bench  for 
her  husband,  and  proposed  to  lose  no  time  in  reading  the 
letter  together.  But  Hope  did  not  sit  down,  though,  from  his 
agitation,  she  would  have  supposed  him  glad  of  a  seat,  fie 
said  he  would  read  in  the  shrubbery,  and  walked  slowly 
away,  breaking  the  seal  as  he  went.  Hester  was  rather  dis- 
concerted; but  she  suppressed  her  disappointment,  b^ged 
him  to  tske  advantage  of  the  bench,  and  herself  retired  into 
the  orchard  while  he  read  his  episde.  There,  as  she  stood 
apparently  amusing  herself  by  the  pond,  wiping  away  a  tear 
or  two  which  would  have  way,  she  little  imagined  what  agony 
her  husband  was  enduring  from  this  letter,  which  she  was^ 
supposing  must  make  his  heart  overflow  with  pleasure.  The 
letter  was  half  f\ill  of  reply  to  Edward's  account  of  Margaret, 
in  his  epistle  of  last  June— of  raillery  about  her,  of  intreaty 
that  Edward  would  give  him  such  a  sister-in-law,  and  of 
intimations  that  nothing  could  be  more  apparent  than  that 
the  whole  rich  treasure  of  his  heart's  love  was  Margaret's 
own.  Hope's  soul  sickened  as  he  read,  with  that  deadly 
sickness  which  he  had  believed  was  past :  but  last  June,  with 
its  delights  and  opening  love,  was  too  suddenly,  and  too 
'vividly,  re-awakened  in  his  memory  and  imagination.     The 
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Margaret  of  yesterday,  of  last  month,  he  trusted  he  had 
arrived  at  regarding  as  a  sister :  not  so  the  Mai^garet  of  last 
summer.  In  vain  he  repeated,  again  and  again,  to  himself, 
that  he  had  expected  ^is — ^that  he  always  knew  it  must 
come — that  this  was  the  very  thing,  and  no  more,  that  he  had 
been  dreading  for  half  a  year  past — ^that  it  was  over  now-— 
that  he  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  last 
witness  and  reminder  of  the  mistake  of  his  life.  In  vain  did 
he  repeat  to  himself  these  reasonable  things — ^these  satisfac- 
tory truths.  They  did  not  still  the  throbbing  of  his  brain, 
or  relieve  the  agony  of  his  spirit ; — an  agony  under  which  he 
could  almost  have  cursed  the  hilarity  of  his  brother  as  levity, 
and  his  hearty  affection  as  cruel  mockery.  He  recovered 
some  breath  aiid  composure  when  he  read  the  latter  half  of 
Frank's  volume  of  communication ;  and,  before  he  had 
finished  it,  the  sound  of  distant  footsteps  fell  upon  his  excited 
ear.  He  knew  they  were  coming — ^the  three  who  would  be 
fiill  of^  expectation  as  to  what  he  should  have  to  tell  them 
from  India.  It  was  they,  walking  very  slowly,  as  if  waitbg 
for  the  news. 

^'Cornel"  said  he,  starting  up,  and  going  to  meet  them* 
"  Now,  to  the  green  walk — we  shall  be  quiet  there — ^and  I 
will  read  you  aU  about  Frank." 

He  did  read  them  all  about  Frank — ^all  the  last  half  of  the 
letter — ^Hester  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  Philip  and  Margaret 
listening,  as  if  they  were  taking  in  their  share  of  family  news. 
When  it  was  done,  and  some  one  said  it  was  time  to  be  turning 
homewards,  Hope  disengaged  his  arm  from  Hester,  and  ran 
off,  saying  that  he  would  report  of  Mrs.  Enderby  to  Mr. 
Eowland  in  the  office,  and  meet  them  before  they  should  be 
out  of  the  shrubbery.  He  did  so :  but  he  first  took  his  way 
round  by  a  fence  which  was  undergoing  the  operation  of 
tarring,  thrust  Frank's  letter  into  the  fire  over  which  the  tar 
Was  heating,  and  saw  every  inch  of  it  consumed  before  he 
proceeded.  When  he  regained  his  party,  Hester  took  his  arm, 
and  turned  once  more  towards  the  shrubbery,  saying — 

"  We  have  plenty  of  time,  and  I  am  not  at  all  tired :  so 
now  read  me  the  rest," 
.    "  My  love,  I  have  read  you  all  I  can." 

Hester  stopped  short,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  whose  fire 
was  scarcely  dimmed  by  her  tears,  cried — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  me  no#more  of  your^nfidence  than 
others?    Is  your  wife —•*  ogtzedbyL^oogle 
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^  My  dear,  it  is  not  m  j  confidenee :  it  as  £raiik'«.*' 

'<  And  18  not  Frank  my  brothar?    He  is  ncrtfaiaf  t»  tiiem.** 

^  He  i/vms  not  your  farotiser  yrhea  tiiis  letter  was  wxdtten^ 
Aor  did  he  know  that  lie  AmM  eter  l)e  so.  Consider  thitr 
letter  as  one  of  old  time — as  beloi^;ing  to  the  antiquity  of 
oar  separate  lives.  I  hope  there  will  never  be  anofther  letter 
ih»n  Frank,  or  anybody  else  (out  of  the  range  of  my  pro-* 
fessioBal  affairs)  whose  contents  will  not  be  as  much  yomn  aa 
muie.  This  must  satisfy  yon  now^  Heater ;  §at  I  can  tdl  yon 
BO  more.     This  ought  to  satii^  yoQ.'*. 

''It  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  witJoi 
girii^  all,  and  having  nothing  in  retom.  I  have  given  ym 
all.  Not  a  thought  has  there  been  in  my  heart  about  Mar« 
garet,  from  the  day  we  married,  that  I  have  not  impaited  to 
yon.    Has  it  not  been  so ?*' 

**  I  believe  it,  and  I  thank  yoa  foap  it." 

"  And  what  is  it  to  yon  to  have  a  sister— -yoa  ytbio  lurra 
alimys  had  sisters— what  is  it  to  you,  in  comparisan  widi  my 
koging  to  havie  a  broi^r?  And  now  you  make  him  no 
more  mine  than  he  is  Margaret's  and  Philip's,  fie  himseify 
if  he  has  ike  heait  c€  a  brother,  would  cry  out  upon  you  for 
•disi^pointing  me." 

"  I  can  allow  for  your  feelings,  Hester;  i  have  known  too 
'Well  what  disappointment  is,  not  to  feel  for  yoa«  But  l^re 
ihe  fault  is  not  mine." 

**  Whose  is  it  then  ?  It  is  to  be  charged  upon  Pro<iiden0ey 
I  suppose,  like  most  of  our  evils." 

"  No,  Hester ;  I  charge  it  upon  you.  The  disappointment 
was  unavoidable ;  but  the  sting  of  it  lies  in  yoursdf.  Ton 
are  unreasonable.  It  is  at  your  own  request  that  I  r^DDind 
jcfti  to  be  reasonable." 

"And  when  was  that  request  made?  When  I  believed 
Hiat  you  would  hold  me  your  friend — that  no  others  were  to 
•come  near  my  place  in  your  confidence — that  all  yoa  cared 
to  was  to  be  equally  mine— that  your  brother  himself  was  to 
be  my  brother.  It  was  when  you  promised  me  these  things 
that  I  put  my  conscience  and  wty  feelings  into  your  charge. 
But  now  all  that  is  over.  You  are  as  much  alone  in  yoor 
own  soul  as  ever,  and  I  am  thrust  'Ottt  from  it  as  if  you  were 
like  other  men.  .  •  Oh  1"  i&e  cried,  covering  her  &ce 
with  her  hands,  '^  call  me  your  housekeeper  at  once-^for  I 
am  uot  your  wife — and  breathe  net  upon  my  cotnscieno^^ 
look  not  into  my  heart — for  what  are  they  to  you?  I  Tedaam 
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ftom  7«iQ;,  ai  jour  MEraai,  tike  power  I  gvre  jtm  over  inj  aMii^ 
when  I  8ii|ip€«ad  I  va0  to  be  jqot  wi£e." 

^  Ktow  jFoa  »Qal:  hear  me,  Heslear.  Sit  doim ;  for  you 
camiot  ets»d  unto  the  tenvpest  of  your  own  feelings.  Now, 
ivhat  aje  the  iaets  out  of  whkh  ali  this  haa  ariaen  ?  I  hasre 
had  a  kater^  wsrklen  he&>ie  we  were  ksKmn  to  be  engi^B^ed, 
cxiDitakring  soiEMdbhing  wjudi  is  ecmfidfed  to  my  hoDOsor.  We 
had  both  rather  that  such  had  not  been  the  case.  Woidd 
you  mm  have  me  viokte  my  hoaom?  Let  ua  Imim  cbne. 
The  suppositioad  k  too  r&diecilMis.'* 

^'  But  the  manner,."  pleaded  Hester.  "  It  is  not  curiosity 
about  the  letter.  I  care  nothing  if  it  contained  the  affairs  of 
twenty  nations.  But,  ob.  I  your  Bxanner  was  cruel.  If  you 
loved  me  as  you  once  did,  you  could  not  treat  me  exactly  as 
you  treat  Margaret  and  Philip.  You  do  not  love  me  as  you 
once  did.  .  .  You  do  tiot  anawer  me,"  she  oontiauedioL 
a  tone  of  wretohiedness.  ^^Nay,  do  not  answer  me  now.  It 
will  not  satisfy  me  to  hear  you  say  upon  oouipulakMi  that  yua 
lave  39Eie.  Ah  1  I  had  Margsurot  once ;  and  oiwe  I  hai  joo. 
Philip  has  taken  my  Margaret  from  we;  and  if  you  de^**^ 
xne,  I  will  lie  dowii  and  die.*' 

"  Fear  not  I"  aaid  Hope,  with  great  aofemnity.  **  White  I 
live  yo«  shall  be  honoured,  and  have  smdi  xeat  as  yo^  wiitt 
allow  to  your  awn  heart  But  do  you  not  see  that  you  ikan^ 
BOW  been  distmstsmg  me — inat  I  you?  ShaU  I  b^gjn  to 
question  whether  you  love  me?  Could  you  cojnplaiii  of 
injustice  if  I  did,  when  you  have  be^i  tei9i|>tiog  my  hcuaoux,. 
ii^tiadg  my  trust  in  you,  and  wounding  my  sodil?  Is  tUa 
the  lov«  you  imagine  I  cannot  estimate  imd  retuxn  ?  This  ia 
anadneas,  Hester.  £onse  yourself  &(»n  it.  Wakeot  up  1^  moat 
g^werous  part  of  yourself.   We  shall  both  have  need  of  it  aU.'*^ 

^<  Oh,  God  I  what  ^  you  intend  ?    Conaid^  again,,  befane 
,  you  break  my  heart,  if  you  mean  to  say  that  we  muitt  •    • 
Edward,  1  Curgii^  me,  Edward  T' 

'<  I  mean  Xfi^  say  that  we  muat  suppotrt  each  other  xmA» 
troubles  of  God's  sending,  instead  of  creating  WOM  of  om  Qwvk^ 

'^SuppoortMch  other  1    Thank  Heaven  I " 

<*  I  see  how  your  spirit  rouses  itself  at  the  first  sound  of 
threatening  from  without.  I  knew  it  woRild.  Bough  and 
trying  times  are  eondiig,  love,  and  I  muat  have  your  aitpfAKt. 
Trouble  is  eomiog— -daily  and  hourly  annoyance,  and  no -end 
of  it  that  I  can  see:  and  poverty,  perhaps,  inst^ead  of  th($  ^ase 
, t^  wl^tik  wo  Ji(W)k9d  fm^ard  when  yoMiinaa^cied  me*    X  is>  Mt 
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ask  jou  whether  70a  can  bear  ihese  things,  for  I  know  you 
can.    I  shall  look  to  yon  to  help  me  to  keep  my  temper." 

^  Are  you  not  mocking  me  ?"  doubtfully  whispered  Hester. 

^'  No,  my  loye,"  her  husband  replied,  looking  calmly  in  her 
fiMse.     ''  I  know  you  to  be  a  friend  made  for  adversily." 

^  Let  it  come,  then  1"  exclaimed  she.  And  she  felt  herself 
on  ihe  threshold  of  a  new  life,  in  which  all  the  past  might  yet 
be  redeemed. 

They  soon  rejoined  Maiigaret,  and  went  home  to  relate  and 
to  hear  what  new  threats  the  day  had  disclosed. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

DEEBBBOOE  COMMOTIOKS. 


Amoho  many  vague  threats,  there  was  one  pretty  definite 
menace  which  had  encountered  Hope  firom  various  quarters  of 
late.  By  whose  agency,  and  by  what  means,  he  did  opt  know, 
but  he  apprehended  a  design  to  supplant  him  in  his  practice. 
There  was  something  more  meant  than  that  Mr.  Foster  from 
Blickley  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  village.  H<^ 
imagined  diat  there  was  a  looking  forward  to  somebody  else, 
who  was  to  cure  all  maladies  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and 
keep  death  at  a  distance  from  Deerbrook.  It  seemed  to  be 
among  the  poor  people  chiefly  that  such  an  expectation 
prevailed.  Philip  was  sure  that  Mr.  Rowland  knew  nothing 
of  it,  nor  Mrs.  Enderby.  Mr.  Grey,  when  spoken  to,  did  not 
believe  it,  but  would  quietly  and  discreetly  inquire.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  sure  that  the  Deerbrook  people  would  not  venture  to 
discountenance  altogether  any  one  who  had  married  into  their 
connection  so  decidedly.  Her  young  folks  were  to  hear 
nothing  of  the  matter,  as  it  would  not  do  to  propagate  an  idea 
which  might  bring  about  its  own  accomplishment. 

At  the  almshouses  to-day,  the  threat  had  been  spoken 
plainly  enough  ;  and  Hope  had  found  his  visit  there  a  very 
unpleasant  one.  It  had  been  wholly  disagreeable.  When 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  houses,  a  stone  had  been 
thrown  at  him  from  behind  a  hedge.  It  narrowly  missed 
him.  A  little  further  on,  there  was  another,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  indication  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Hope  leaped  his  horse  over  a  gate,  and  rode  about 
the  field,  to  discover  who  had  attacked  him.  For  some  time 
he  could  see  no  one;  but,  on  looking  more  closely  to  the  fence, 
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he  saw  sigiis  in  one  part  that  hedging  was  going  on.  Ab  he 
approached  the  spot,  a  labourer  rose  up  from  £e  ditch,  and 
was  suddenly  very  busy  at  his  work.  He  looked  stupid,  and 
denied  having  thrown  any  stones,  but  admitted  that  there  was 
nobody  else  in  the  field  that  he  knew  of.  Further  on,  more 
stones  were  thrown :  it  was  evidently  a  conspiracy ;  but 
Hope  could  find  no  one  to  call  to  account  for  it  but  an  old 
woman  in  one  case,  and  two  boys  in  another. — ^As  he  rode  up 
to  the  almshouses,  the  aged  inmates  came  out  to  their  doors, 
or  looked  from  their  fandM  Gothic  windows,  with  every 
indication  of  displeasure  in  their  faces  and  manner.  The  old 
women  shook  their  heads  at  him,  and  some  their  fists ;  the  old 
men  shook  their  sticks  at  him.  He  stopped  to  speak  to  one 
man  of  eighty-three,  who  was  sitting  in  the  sun  at  his  door; 
but  he  could  get  no  answer  out  of  him,  nothing  but  growls 
about  the  doctor  being  a  pretty  doctor  not  to  have  mended  his 
patient's  eye-sight  yet.  Not  a  bit  better  could  he  see  now 
than  he  could  a  year  ago,  with  all  the  doctoring  he  had  had : 
and  now  the  gentleman  would  not  try  anything  more !  A 
pretty  doctor,  indeed !  But  it  would  not  be  long  before  there 
would  be  another  who  would  cure  poor  people^s  eyes  as  if  they 
were  rich:  and  poor  people^s  eyes  were  as  precious  to  them  as 
rich  people's. — ^He  next  went  into  a  house  where  an  aged 
woman  was  confined  to  bed  with  rheumatism;  but  her  gossips 
stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  would  not  let  him 
approach  her,  for  fear  he  should  be  her  death.  As  she  had 
been  lying  awake  the  night  before,  she  had  heard  her  deceased 
husband's  shoes  dance  of  their  own  accord  in  the  closet;  and 
this  was  a  sign  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to 
somebody.  She  thought  of  the  doctor  at  the  time,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  kept  from  coming  near  her ;  for  she  knew 
he  would  be  the  death  of  her,  somehow,  as  he  had  been  of 
other  folks.  So  Hope  was  obliged  to  leave  her  and  her 
rheumatism  to  the  gossips.  The  particular  object  of  his  visit 
to  the  place  to-day,  however,  was  a  little  girl,  a  grandchild  of 
one  of  the  pensioners,  admitted  by  special  favour  into  the 
establishment.  This  girl  had  smaU-pox,  and  her  case  was  a 
severe  one.  Hope  was  admitted  wilh  unwillingness  even  to 
her,  and  was  obliged  to  assume  his  tdtimate  degree  of  peremp- 
toriness  of  manner  with  her  nurses.  He  found  her  mufiied 
up  about  the  head  with  flannel,  and  with  a  slice  of  fiit  bacon, 
folded  in  flannel,  tied  about  her  throat, — a  means  considered 
a  specific  for  snmll-pox  in  some  regions.    The  discarding  of 
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Ite  flannel  seat  baeoft,  of  ooors^,  gained  greai  tfibke;  andf 
thsse  was  but  too  nucii  reason  to  fear  tkat  all  bis  directionff 
lb  to  the  maaagemenit  of  tiie  girl  would  be  obserred  by  con- 
tnffies,  tbe  momemt  bis  back  was  turned.  He  bad  long  9ig& 
imxod  ^xplaaatioii  and  ai^^axneat  to  be  lUeleBB.  All  timt  be 
SMdd  do  WM,  to  declare  aatboritativeiy,  l^t  i£  his  dkeetions^ 
w«re  aot  foUowed,  1^  girl  wotdd  die,  and  her  death  wt»H 
Sa  St  tbe  door  of  i^r  mirsee;  t^t,  in  t^t  tsse,  ise  escpeeted 
some  of  the  people  aboat  her  would  be  i^  after  b^;  bat  that 
if  lie  was  obe}^,  be  trosted  she  migbt  get  tkroagh,  and 
nobody  else  be  the  witrse.  Almost  hsSoee  be  was  oat  of  the 
fixmse,  another  slice  of  &t  bacon  was  eixt,  aid  the  flannels  put 
to  die  fire  to  heat  agam. 

Hope  iDoanted  bn  horse  to  depart,  jnst  at  the  boor  when 
tiie  kboctrers  were  at  their  dinners  in  all  the  cottages  around* 
Ihey  potired  out  to  stare  at  him,  £onie  shouting  that  tbej 
idioold  not  harre  Mm  long  to  look  at,  as  they  w&nld  get  abetter 
doelor  aoon,  Soose  sent  their  dogs  yelping  at  his  horse's 
libels,  and  others  Tented  wrath  or  jokes  about  cburcbyards^ 
Soon  after  he  had  left  the  no^e  behizid  him,  he  met  Sir 
WilHaan  Hunter,  riding,  attended  by  his  groom.  Hcfpe  stopped 
ban,  making  it  his  apology  Ibat  Sir  William  might  aid  in 
saving  the  life  of  a  patient  in  whom  he  was  much  interested. 
He  told  t]»e  story  of  the  small-poat,  of  tbe  rural  method  of 
treaiting  it  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  proposed  that 
Sir  William  should  use  his  influence  in  securing  ^  the 
ptttient  a  fair  clmnce  c^  her  lif€.  Sir  William  listened  coolly, 
would  certainly  call  «t  the  almshouses  and  make  inquiry; 
but  did  sot  like  to  snteifere  with  the  notions  of  the  people 
&ere:  made  a  point  indeed  of  leaving  them  pretty  much  to 
l^eir  own  ways;;  owned  that  xt would  be  a  fAlytthe  giii  e&cmld 
die,  if  Ae  really  might  be  got  through ;  would  caU,  tbeoefore, 
and  inquire,  and  see  whether  Lady  Hunter  could  not  send 
dcrim  anythitig  from  the  Hall.  He  smiled  rather  bicredn- 
kwiBly  when  assured  that  it  was  not  anything  that  could  be 
seitt  down  from  the  HaJi  that  was  wanted  by  tbe  padent,  but 
only  >the  use  of  tbe  iresh  air  that  was  about  hsTj  and  tbe 
obsen^anee  of  her  dcctor^s  simple  direotionB.  Sir  WiUiami 
next  began  to  make  his  horse  fidget,  and  Hope  took  the  bint. 

^  Tbis  has  been  my  business  with  you  at  present,^'  said  be. 
''  At  soiae  more  convenient  time,  I  shouM  be  glad  of  a  little 
eoQTersation  witbi  you  on  other  matters  oonnected  with  these 
afcnshouses.**        .     . 
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Sis  WiUum  Bxmlcr  bowed,  put  spttra  to  bis  horeftr  tad 
gaUopped  q£^  m  if  life  or  death  dqpendiad  oa  bis  i«»dbiiig.  tb9 
Hall  in  three  minirtefl  and  &  bai£ 

These  hints  o£  "another  doetor" — **sl  bett«ar  doctor"— "a 
Bfiir  maa" — met  H<^  in  other  dirfictioQ&  Mrs.  HoweflL  w9B 
o&ee  quoted  as  &  whisperer  of  the  faet ;  and  the  milHMr'i 
jronng  lady  was  koovm  to  ha^e  speculated  on  whether  the 
wevr  doctor  would  prore  to  be  a  sm^e  xobji.  No  oae  tunieil 
away  fi^om  sudh  gosazp  with  more  iadifference  than  Hope;  b«t 
it  came  to  bim  ia  the  fbim  of  mquiries  whidb.  he  was  snip- 
posed  best  able  to  answer.  He  now  toid  Hester  of  theoai  all ; 
warned  her  of  Ibe  probable  advent  of  a  riral  practitioaer;  aiid 
a;t  Ihe  same  time  nrged  upon  her  a  dose  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  house^  as  bis  ftinds  were  rapidly  failiag. 
If  his  practice  contimied  to  fall  off  aa  it  was  now  doing,  be 
scarcely  saw  how  they  were  to  keep  up  their  present  mode  qf 
living.  It  grieved  hzm  extr^nely  to  have  to  say  this  to  his 
wife  in  ike  very  first  year  of  thdir  marriage.  He  had  hoped 
to  have  put  hirgm:  means  in.  her  power,  iron,  yeadr  to  year; 
bul  at  present  be  owned  bis  way  was  far  &Dm  being  elesff. 
Hiey  had  already  descended  to  having  no  prospect  al  aU. 

lor  all  this  Hester  cared  little,  ^e  bad  never  knoum  the 
pnchings  of  poverty,  any  more  than  the  embarraaamenta  of 
wealth.  She  could  not  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  being  very 
anxious  about  what  they  should  eat,  and  what  they  should 
drink,  and  wherewith  diey  should  be  ciotbed;  tiiough,  if  she 
had  looked  more  narrowly  at  her  own  irmtgffnatiops  of  poverty, 
she  would  perhapa  have  discovered  on  the  visionary  table 
always  a  delicate  dub  for  her  hnsbatod^— ibi  the  wardrobe, 
always  a  sleek  Mack  eoat^^-and  in  his  waiting-room,  a  elear 
fire  in  wmter;  while  the  rest  of  the  picture  was  made  up  of 
bread  and  vegetabks^  and  shabby  gowns  for  hers^,  and 
devices  to  keep  herself  warm  without  burning  fuel  H^ 
imagination  was  rather  amosed  than  alarmed  with  anticipa- 
tions of  this  sort  of  poverty.  It  was  certainly  not  poverty 
that  she  dreaded.  A  mare  seiioos  question  was,  how  sli^ 
could  beaa:  to  see  her  husband  supplanted,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  disgraced.  This  <|aestion  the  husband  and  wi&  now 
often  asked  each  other,  and  always  concluded  by  agre^ng  that 
tiBM  must  show. 

The  girl  at  ihe  almshouses  died  in  a  fortnight      Seme 

pains  were  takoi.to  conceal  from,  the  doctor  the  time  affid  the 

^precise  spot. of  heB>  borialrr— pE»nts  which,  the  doctor  ftetor 
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thought  of  inquiring  about,  and  of  which  it  waa  therefore 
easy  to  keep  him  in  ignorance.  A  few  of  the  neighbouring 
cottagers  agreed  to  watch  the  grave  for  ten  nights,  to  save 
the  body  ^m  the  designs  of  evil  surgeons.  One  of  the 
watchers  reported,  after  ^e  seventh  night,  that  he  had  plainlj 
heard  a  horse  coming  along  the  road,  and  that  he  rather 
thought  it  stopped  opposite  the  churchyard.  He  had  raised 
himself  up,  and  coughed  aloud,  and  that  was  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  nobody  came :  the  horse  must  have  turned  back 
and  gone  away,  whoever  might  be  vrith  it.  This  put  peopU 
on  the  watch ;  and  on  the  eighth  night  two  men  walked  about 
the  churchyaod.  They  had  to  tell  that  they  once  thoi^ht 
they  had  caught  the  doctor  in  the  fact  They  had  both 
heard  a  loud  whistle,  and  had  stood  to  see  what  would  come 
of  it  (they  could  see  very  well,  for  it  had  dawned  some  time). 
A  person  came  through  the  turnstile  with  a  sack,  which 
seemed  to  leave  his  intentions  in  no  doubt.  They  hid  them- 
selves behind  two  opposite  trees,  and  both  sprang  out  upoa 
him  at  once :  but  it  was  only  the  miller's  boy  on  his  way  to 
the  mill.  On  the  ninth  and  tenth  nights  nothing  happened; 
the  neighbours  began  to  feel  the  want  of  their  regular  sleep ; 
and  the  querulous  grandmother,  who  seemed  more  angry  that 
they  meant  to  leave  the  poor  girl's  body  to  itself  now,  than 
pleased  that  it  had  been  watched  at  all,  was  compelled  to  put 
up  with  assurances  that  doctors  were  considered  to  wish  to 
cut  up  bodies  within  the  first  ten  days,  if  at  all,  and  were  not 
apt  to  meddle  with  them  afterwards. 

It  was  full  three  weeks  from  this  time  when  Hope  was  sent 
for  to  the  almshouses,  after  a  longer  interval  than  he  had 
ever  known  to  elapse  without  the  old  folks  having  «ome  com- 
plaint to  make.  The  inmate  who  was  now  ill  was  the  least 
aged,  and  the  least  ignorant  and  unreasonable  person,  in  the 
establishment.  He  was  grateful  to  Hope  for  having  restored 
him  from  a  former  illness;  and,  though  now  much  shaken  in 
confidence,  had  enough  remaining  to  desire  extremely  to  see 
his  old  friend,  when  he  found  himself  ill  and  in  pain.  His 
neighbours  wondered  at  him  for  wishing  to  court  destruction 
by  putting  himself  again  into  the  hands  of  the  suspicioua 
doctor :  but  he  said  he  could  have  no  ease  in  his  mind,  and 
was  sure  he  should  never  get  well  till  he  saw  the  gentleman's 
fiice  again ;  and  he  engaged  an  acquuntance  to  go  to  Deer- 
brook  and  summon  him.  This  acquaintance  spread  the  fact 
of  his  errand  along  the  road  as  he  went ;  and  therefore. 
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thcmgb  Hope  took  care  to  choose  his  time,  so  as  not  to  ride 
past  the  cottage-doors  while  the  labourers  were  at  dinner,  his 
visit  was  not  more  private  or  agreeable  than  on  the  preceding 
occasion. 

The  first  sjrmpljom  of  his  being  expected  on  the  road  was, 
that  Sir  William  Hnnter,  riding,  as  before,  with  his  groom 
behind  him,  fell  in  with  Hope,  evidently  by  design. 

Sir  'William  Hunter's  visit  to  the  almshouses  had  produced 
the  effect  of  making  him-  acquainted  with  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  and  had  afforded  him  a  good  opportunity  of 
listening  to  their  complaints  of  their  surgeon,  without  being 
troubled  with  the  answers.  Since  the  election,  he  had  been 
eager  to  hear  whatever  could  be  said  against  Hope,  whose 
vote,  given  contrary  to  Sir  William's  example  and  influence, 
was  regarded  by  the  baronet  as  an  unpardonable  impertinence. 

''So  you  lost  your  patient  down  there,  I  find,"  said  Six 
William,  rudely.  ''The  girl  slipped  through  your  fingers, 
after  all.  However,  I  did  my  duty  by  you.  I  told  the  people 
they  ought  to  allow  you  a  fair  chance." 

"  I  requested  your  interference  on  the  girPs  account,  and 
,  not  on  my  own,"  said  Hope.  "But  as  you  allude  to  my 
position  among  these  people,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask,  as  I 
have  for  some  time  intended,  whether  you  are  aivare  of  the 
treatment  to  which  I  am  subjected,  in  your  neighbourhood, 
and  among  your  dependants  ?  " 

"  I  find  yon  are  not  very  popular  hereabouts,  indeed,  sir," 
replied  the  baronet,  with  a  half-smile,  which  was  immediately 
x^ected  in  the  fiuse  of  the  groom. 

"  With  your  leave,  we  will  have  our  conversation  to  our* 
selves,"  said  Hope. 

The  baronet  directed  his  groom  to  ride  on  slowly.  Hope 
continued, — 

"  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  country  people  has  caused  ^ 
some  absurd  stories  against  me  to  be  circulated  and  believed. 
If  those  who  are  not  in  this  state  of  extreme  ignorance  will 
do  me  justice,  and  give  me,  as  you  say,  a  fair  chance,  I  have 
no  fear  but  that  I  shall  live  down  calumnies,  and,  by  perse* 
verance  in  my  professional  duty,  recover  the  station  I  lately 
held  here.  This  justice,  this  fair  chance,  I  claim,  Sir  William, 
from  all  who  have  the  inteUigence  to  understand  the  case,  and 
rightly  observe  my  conduct.  I  have  done  my  best  in  the 
service  of  these  pensioners  of  yours ;  and  excuse  my  saying 
that  I  must  be  protected  in  the  dischaige  of  my  duty." 
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^Ajf  there's  ibe  tiling,  Mr.  Ba^.  Thafc  eaa't  be  done, 
jaa  see.  If  tbe  peeple  do  not  like  joo,  vfbj  then  the  only 
thing  iff  for  jou  to  stay  swaj/' 

"  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  sick  ?" 
,  ^  Ay,  theze's  ihe  iHamgy  Mr.  Hope,  if  they  do  not  like 
eoe,  you  see,  ivhy  then  they  most  try  another.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  thinking.  Now,  if  yon  take  my  advice,  yon 
will  not  go  forward  to-day.  Ton  will  repent  it  if  yo«  xlo, 
depend  npon  it.     They  do  not  like  jou,  Mr.  Hope.** 

^'  I  need  no  convuicing  of  that  You  do  not  seeiii  disposed 
to  stir.  Sir  WiUtam,  to  improve  the  state  of  things ;  so  I  will 
go  and  try  what  I  can  do  by  myself." 

'^  I  advise  yoa  not,  sir.->-4fr.  Hope !"  dtoated  Skf  William, 
as  Hope  rode  rapidly  forward,  ^  take  care  what  you  are  abonU 
They  do  not  want  to  see  yoa  again.  Tlie  conseqaenoes  may 
be  serious." 

^^  And  this  man  is  a  magistrate,  and  he  fancies  himself  my 
patron  I"  thooght  Hope,  as  he  rode  on.  ^'  He  wants  me  to 
throw  up  the  appointment ;  but  I  will  no%  till  I  see  that  the 
poor  old  creatures  can  be  consigned  to  care  as  good  as  my 
own.  If  he  chooses  to  dismiss  me,  he  may,  though  we  can 
ill  afford  the  loss  just  now." 

.  For  one  mtenent  he  had  thought  of  tunnng  back,  as  Sir 
.William's  caution  had  seemed  to  foretell  some  personal  risk  in 
proceeding ;  but  the  remembrance  of  Hester's  partix^  look 
inspired  hxm  afiresh.  Instead  of  the  querulous  anxiety  which 
had  formerly  harassed  him  &om  its  groundlessness  and  2^a<- 
rent  selfishness,  it  was  now  an  anxiety  worthy  of  the  occasioA 
tiiat  flushed  her  cheek.  So  far  from  entreatiBg  him  to  remain 
with  her,  she  had  bidden  him  go  where  his  duty  led  him. 
She  had  calculated  the  probable  length  q£  bis  absence,  and 
the  watch  was  laid  on  the  table  as  formerly :  but  she  had 
used  the  utmost  expedition  in  sewing  on  tine  ring  of  his 
vmhsella,  and  had  kissed  her  hand  to  him  firom  the  window 
with  a  smile.  He  would  not  return  to  her  without  having 
fully  discharged  his  errand.  <<  She  might  be  a  soldier's  or 
saBor's  wife,  ailer  all,"  thought  he. 

,  The  hoars  of  his  sibsence  were  indeed  very  anxious  ones  to 
the  family  at  home.  For  nearly  two  hours,  ihe  sisters  amused 
themselves  and  one  another  as  well  as  they  cocdd :  but  it  was 
a  great  relief  when  PhUip  came  in.  He  would  not  believe 
junything  they  said,  however,  about  their  reasons  for  fear.  It 
was  nonsense^-itwas  Deerbirodk  talk.     What  harm  could  a 


d^ien  old  men  and  women,  at  almost  a  bundi^  jpean  apiece^ 
do  to  Hope  ? — and  the  countrj  people,  iJie  labourers  roond^ 
tha^  kad  their  own  business  to  attend  to :  they  would  just 
swaar  an  oath  at  him,  and  let  him  pass  ;  and  if  they  y^itured 
to  laj  a  finger  on  his  bridle,  Hope  knew  how  to  use  his  whip* 
He  would  come  homei  and  get  his  dinner,  and  be  very  dull,, 
they  would  see,  from  having  nothing  to  tell. — ^Before  Philip 
had  £nished  his  picture  of  the  dull  dining  they  might  expect, 
Monas  entered,  and  shut  the  door  before  she  came  forward  to 
the  table  and  spoke.  She  said  she  did  not  like  to  make 
mysteries,  out  of  lear  of  frightening  people  ;  and  ahe  hoped 
there  would  be  nothing  to  be  really  afraid  of  now :  but  if  Mr* 
Enderby  thought  he  could  contrive  to  meet  her  master  out  on 
tibe  road,  and  get  lum  to  leave  his  horse  somewhere,  and  come 
walking  home  by  Turnstile  Lane,  she  thought  it  would  be 
best,  and  save  ^ome  bad  language,  at  least.  Charles  had 
broiaght  in  word  that  people — angry  people — ^were  gathering 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  her  master  could  quite  dis- 
appoint them  by  coming  home  on  foot  the  back  way. — How 
many  angry  people  were  there  1 — and  what  sort  of  people  ? — 
They  were  mostly  countrymen  out  of  the  places  round-7-more 
of  those  than  of  Deerbrook  folks.  There  were  a  good  many 
of  them — ^so  many  as  nearly  to  block  up  the  street  at  one 
part  1£  the  ladies  would  step  up  into  the  boy's  attic,  they 
would  see  something  of  what  was  going  on,  S:om  thje  little 
window  there,  without  being  seen, 

Philip  snatched  his  hat,  and  said  he  would  soon  bring 
them  news.  He  hoped  they  would  go  up  to  the  attic,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  the  show:  for  a  mere  show  it  would 
end  in  being,  he  was  confident.  He  observed,  however,  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  Charles  at  home,  in  case,  as  was 
possible,  of  a  messenger  being  wanted.  He  himself  would 
soon  be  back. 

Charles  was  called  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  ques- 
tioned. Never  before  having  been  of  so  much  importance,  h^ 
was  very  grand  in  his  statements,  and  made  the  most  of  all  he 
had  to  say.  Still,  however,  it  was  a  story  which  no  telling 
could  have  made  other  than  an  unpleasant  one.  Sorne  of  th« 
people  who  had  come  in  from  the  country  had  pitchforks* 
Two  or  three  of  the  shopkeepers  had  put  up  their  shutters^ 
Many  strangers  were  in  the  churchyard,  peeping  about  the 
new  graves:  and  others  had  set  scouts  on  liie  road,  to  give 
ngtiee  when  master  was  coming.     Mrs.  Plumstead  was  verj 
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busy  scolding  the  people  all  round;  but  it  did  not  do  anj 
good,  for  they  only  laughed  at  h^. 

'^  Yon  may  go,  Charles ;  but  do  not  set  foot  out  of  the 
house  till  you  are  bid/*  said  Hester,  when  she  found  the  boy 
had  told  all  he  knew,  and  perhaps  something  more.  Morris 
left  the  room  with  him,  in  order  to  keep  her  eye  upon  him. 

'*  O,  Margaret,  this  is  very  terrible  !'*  said  Hester. 

'^  Most  disagreeable.  We  must  allow  something  for  Charles's 

way  of  telling  the  story.     But  yet is  there  anything  we 

can  do,  Hester?" 

"  Mr.  Grey  will  surely  be  here,  presently.  Do  not  you 
think  so?** 

"  Either  he  or  Mr.  Rowland,  no  doubt." 

''Dr.  Levitt  is  a  magistrate:  but  this  is  Saturday,  and  he 
is  so  deep  in  his  sermon,  he  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
and  believe  till  it  would  be  too  late. — ^Do  you  go  up  to  the 
attic,  Margaret,  and  I  will  keep  the  hall-door.  I  shall  hear 
his  horse  sooner  than  any  one,  and  I  shall  stand  ready  to  open 
to  him  in  an  instant.     Hark  now ! " 

It  was  only  the  boy  with  the  post-bags,  trotting  slowly  to 
Mrs.  Plumstead's,  amusing  himself  by  the  way  with  observa- 
tions on  the  unusual  animation  of  Deerbrook. 

"  It  is  too  soon  yet,  by  half  an  hour,"  said  Margaret.  "  He 
cannot  possibly  be  here  for  this  half-hour,  I  think.  Do  not 
wear  yourself  out  with  standing  in  the  hall  so  long.  I  must 
just  say  one  thing,  love,  I  fear  all  kinds  of  danger  less  for 
Edward  than  for  almost  any  one  else  in  the  world:  he  does 
always  what  is  most  simple  and  right;  and  I  think  he  could 
melt  anybody's  heart  if  he  tried." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Hester,  gratefully.  "  I  agree  and  trust 
with  you :  but  what  hearts  have  these  people?  or,  how  can 
you  get  at  them,  through  such  heads?  But  yet  he  will 
triumph,  I  feel." 

When  Margaret  went  up-stairs  to  the  attic  window,  Hester 
moved  a  chair  into  the  hall,  softly  opened  the  window  a  little, 
to  facilitate  her  hearing  whatever  passed  outside,  and  took 
her  seat  by  it,  listening  intently.  There  was  soon  but  too 
miich  to  listen  to.  Shuffling  feet  multiplied  about  the  door; 
and  some  of  the  grumbling  voices  seemed  to  come  from  men 
who  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps.  Hester  rose,  and, 
with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  noise,  put  up  the  chain  of  the 
house  door.  While  she  was  doing  this,  Morris  came  fix)m  the 
kitchen,  for  the  same  purpose.     She  feared  there  was  an 
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intention  to  Borromid  the  house:  she  wished  her  master  would 
keep  away,  for  a  few  hours  at  least;  «he  could  not  iJiink 
where  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  place  were,  that  they  did  not 
come  and  see  fd%er  her  young  ladies.  Before  the  words  were 
uttered,  there  was  a  loud  rap  at  the  door.  Morris  made  her 
mistress  keep  back,  while  she  found  out  who  it  was,  before 
letting  down  the  chain.  Hester  knew  it  was  not  her  husband^s 
knock ;  and  it  tumed  out  to  be  Mr.  Grey's.  Margaret  came 
dying  down,  and  tiiey  all  exclaimed  how  glad  they  were  to 
see  him. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  any  good,*^  said  he;  "  but  this  is 
really  a  sad  business,  my  dears." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything,  sir  ?** 

''Nothing  about  your  husband.  Enderby  bade  me  tell 
you  that  he  is  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  slir  up  Sir 
William  Hunter,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  attempted  to  stop  the  discontent  when 
he  might.  But  that  unlucky  vote,  my  dear,  that  was  much 
to  be  deplored.*' 

"  No  use  casting  that  up  now,  surely,"  observed  Morris. 

''  Yes,  Morris,  there  is,"  said  her  nustress;  ''  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  glory  in  the  vote;  and  I  would 
]&ve  my  husband  give  it  again  to-day,  if  he  had  to  pass 
through  yonder  crowd  to  go  up  to  the  poll." 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Grey,  "  be  prudent  Do  not 
urge  your  husband  on  into  danger:  he  has  quite  enthusiasm 
enough  without;  and  you  see  what  comes  of  it — ^But  I  am 
here  to  say  that  my  wife  hopes  you  and  Margaret  will  retire 
to  our  house,  if  you  can  get  roimd  without  bringing  any  of 
these  troublesome  people  with  you.  We  think  you  might 
slip  out  from  the  surgery,  and  idong  the  lane,  and  through 
the  Rowlands'  garden-door,  and  over  the  hedge  which  they 
tell  me  you  managed  to  climb  one  day  lately  for  pleasure. 
By  this  way,  you  might  reach  our  house  without  any  one 
being  the  wiser." 

"On  no  account  whatever,"  said  Hester.  "I  shall  not 
leave  home,  under  any  circumstances." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Margaret;  "  but  we  are  expect- 
ing my  brother  every  moment." 

''  But  he  will  follow  you  by  the  same  road." 

Both  wife  and  sister  were  sure  he  would  do  no  such  thing. 
They  thought  the  kindest  thing  Mr.  Grey  could  do  would  be 
to  go  out  the  back  way,  and  see  that  the  constable  was  kept 
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Up  to  Im  doiy.  He  promiaed  to  do  so  ;  «ad  that  he  'wenAi 
ipeaik  to  Dr.  Leykt,  to  haye  some  of  Grej  and  Bowland's 
men  8W(»ii  in  aa  special  constables,  if  such  a  aieasure  should 
appear  to  be  desif  able. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  believe  all  this  now/*  said  Margaret ; 
^it  aeems  so  caaaelesB  and  ridiculous!  In  Birminghani  we 
could  nevar  have  given  credit  to  the  story  of  such  a  ziot  about 
nothing."    . 

liozris  was  not  sure  of  this.  In  large  towns  there  were 
riots  sometimes  for  very  small  matters,  or  on  account  of  entire 
mistakes.  She  had  always  heard  that  one  of  the  worst  things 
about  living  in  a  village  is,  that  when  the  peoj^e  once  get  a 
wrong  idea  into  their  heads,  there  is  no  getting  it  out  again; 
and  that  they  will  even  be  violent  upon  it  against  all  reason ; 
bait  such  things  she  knew  to  happen  occasionaUy  in  towns. 

Another  knock.  It  was  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Hester's  heart 
tarDed  sick  at  there  being  no  news  of  her  husband.  Mr. 
Bowland  had  every  expectation,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hope 
would  be  quite  safe,  and  that  this  would  turn  out  a  disturb- 
ance of  very  slight  consequence:  but  he  would  just  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  close  the  window- 
i^utters.  If  stones  should  find  their  way  into  the  parlours^ 
it  might  be  disagreeable  to  the  ladies. — There  was  no  doubt 
of  that:  but  would  not  closing  the  shutters  be  a  hint  to 
the  people  outside  to  throw  stones  ? — ^Well,  perhaps  so.  He 
pnlj  thought  he  would  offer  the  suggestion,  and  see  if  he 
oould  be  of  any  service  to  the  ladies. 

^  Morris,  go  up  to  the  attic  and  watch  ;  and  Margaret,  do 
you  stay  here.  Yes,  Mr.  Eowland,''  said  Hester,  fixing  her 
glorious  eyes  full  on  him  ;  "  you  can  be  of  service  to  us,  if  my 
husband  outlives  this  day.  You  ought  to  pray  that  he  may ; 
for  if  not,  it  is  your  wife  who  has  murdered  him." 

Mr.  Eowland  turned  as  pale  as  ashes. 

**  We  know  well  that  you  have  no  share  in  all  this  injury : 
we  believe  that  you  respect  my  husband,  and  h^ve  friendly 
feelings  towards  us  alL  I  will  spare  you  what  I  might  say — 
what  Mrs.  Eowland  should  sink  to  the  earth  to  hear,  if  she 
were  standing  where  you  stand.  I  look  upon  you  as  no 
enemy " 

''  You  do  me  only  justioe,"  said  Mr.  Bowland,  leaning  upon 
the  daair  which  Hester  had  brought  for  herself. 

"  I  wish  to  do  you  justice ;  and  therefore  I  waxn  you  thait 
if  yiou  do  not  procure  complete  protection  for  my  husband — • 
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Bol  onlj.fcBr  tilur  day — ^bttt  for  the  ^aJbaxe^-^  70a  db  vmt 
*  cause  your  wife  to  retract  her  slanders " 

<<  Slop»  Mrs.  Qopet  tius*  is  gding  too  far,'*  said  Mr.  Sbw- 
had,  dxmwing  himaelf  up^  and  pottii^  on  aa  air  of  ofiended 
dignitj. 

''It  is  Dot  gomg  too  £nr.  Toa  eaanot,  yon  tee  nd^ 
pretend  to  be  olSeoded  -wi^k  what  I  say,  when  yoa  know  tiuit 
my  noble  husband  haa  been  injured  in  his  character  and  his 
prospoetSy  attacked  in  his  domestic  peace,  and  now  exposed  to 
peril  of  his  life,  by  the  falsehoods  your  wife  has  told.  I  tdl 
yon  that  we  do  not  impute  her  crimes  to  yon.  If  this  is  justice, 
yoa  will  prove  it  by  doing  your  full  duty  to  my  husband.  If 
yoa  decline  any  part  of  this  duty — if  yoa  countenance  her 
slanders — if  you  shrink  from  my  husband's  side  in  what- 
ever we  may  have  to  go  through — if  you  do  not  either 
eompdi  your  wife  to  do  us  right,  or  do  it  yooraelf  in  ^ipo- 
sition  to  her — ^you  are  her  partner  in  guilt,  as  well  as  in  life 
and  lot." 

''  Consider  what  a  situatian  yoa  place  me  in ! — But  what 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

''I  would  have  you  see  that  every  false  charge  she  has 
brou^t  is  retracted — every  vile  insannstion  recanted.  Toa 
must  make  her  say  everywhere  that  my  husband  has  not 
stolea  dead  bodies  ;  that  he  is  not  a  letter  against  the  peace 
and  order  of  society;  that  he  has  not  poisoned  a  child  by 
mistake,  or  cut  aS  a  sound  limb  for  the  sake  of  practice  aad 
amusement.  Your  wife  has  said  t^iese  things,  and  you  know 
it;  and  yoa  must  make  her  contradict  them  ail.** 

''  Consider  what  a  situation  you  jdace  me  in  1 "  said  Mr. 
Bowland  again. 

<<  Be  generous,  Hester  I**  said  Margaret 

''  Do  not  trample  on  a  wretched  man !  **  cried  Mr.  Rowkad, 
covering  his  &ce  with  his  hands. 

"'ConsiderT  'Be  geniMXMisl*"  exclaimed  Hester  in  a 
softened  tone.  "  I  might  well  say,  Consider  what  a  sitaadon 
nrjr  kusband  is  placed  in  1  and  that  I  must  see  justice  done  to 
him  before  I  can  be  generous  to  others ;  but  I  have  sudi  a 
Jmsband  that  I  can  afford  to  spare  the  wretched,  and  be 
gaieroos  to  the  humbled.  Go  now  and  do  your  duty  by  us  : 
and  the  next  time  you  hear  yoar  wife  say  that  we  do  not  love 
and  are  not  happy,  tdl  her  that  if  we  ^rbear  to  crush  her, 
it  is  because  we  are  too  strong  for  her — too  strong  in  hearty 
bowever  weak  in  fortanes : — ^b^cause  we  are  strong  in  a  peace 
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which  she  cannot  poison,  and  a  love  which  she  will  nerer 
understand.** 

Even  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  while  feeling  that  she 
conld  not  haye  said  the  things  that  Hester  said,  Maigaret's 
eyes  swam  in  tears  of  joy.  Here  was  her  sister,  in  a  moment 
of  that  high  excitement  when  nothing  but  truth  rentures  upon 
utterance,  acknowledging  herself  blessed  in  peace  which  could 
not  be  poisoned,  and  love  which  the  vile  could  not  imderstand. 
The  day,  whatever  might  be  its  events,  was  worth  enduring 
for  this. 

Mr.  Rowland  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  hall, 
wiped  his  brows,  and  then,  evidently  unable  to  endure  Hester's 
presence,  said  he  would  let  himself  out,  and  there  await  Mr. 
Hope's  arrival,  or  anything  else  that  might  occur. 

Oh  1  would  he  ever  come  ?  It  seemed  to  Hester  like  a 
week  since  she  had  given  him  his  umbrella,  and  seen  him 
ride  away. 

Hark !  Surely  this  must  be — ^it  certainly  was  his  horse 
this  time.  Tes — ^there  was  Morris  calling  from  the  stairs 
that  her  master  was  fighting  his  way  down  the  street !  There 
was  Charles  giving  notice  that  the  crowd  was  running  round 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  house !  There  was  the 
noise  among  the  people  outside,  the  groaning,  the  cries ! 

''  Now,  ma'am !  '*  said  Morris,  breathless  with  the  haste  she 
had  made  down  stairs.  Morris  supposed,  her  mistress  would 
softly  let  down  the  chain,  open  the  door  just  wide  enough  for 
Hope  to  slip  in,  and  shut,  bolt,  and  chain  it  again.  This  was 
what  Hester  had  intended;  but  her  mood  was  changed.  She 
bade  the  servants  all  step  out  of  sight,  and  then  threw  the 
door  wide  open,  going  forth  herself  upon  the  steps.  The 
people  had  closed  round  Hope's  horse;  but  Philip  was  pushing 
nis  in  between  the  mob  and  their  object,  and  riding  round 
and  round  him  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous  gravity,  which 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  whole  affair  to  Margaret's  mind,  and 
gave  her  great  relief.  Mr.  Rowland  was  shaking  hands  with 
Hope  with  one  hand,  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  imeasy 
horse  with  the  other*  Hope  himself  wai^  bespattered  wil^ 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  umbrella  was  broken  to  pieces. 
He  nodded  cheerfully  to  Hester  when  she  threw  open  the 
door.  When  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  smile  as 
he  ascended  the  steps,  the  noise  of  the  crowd  was  suddenly 
hushed.  They  understood  rather  more  of  what  they  saw 
than  of  anything  that  could  be  said  to  them.     They  allowed 
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Charles  to  come  out,  and  lead  the  horse  awaj  round  the 
comer  to  the  stable.  They  stood  stock-still,  gaping  and 
staring,  while  Hope  invited  Mr.  Rowland  in,  and  Mr.  Rowland 
declined  entering;  while  that  gentleman  shook  hands  with 
the  ladies,  spoke  with  Mr.  Enderby,  mounted  Mr.  Enderby's 
horse,  and  rode  off.  They  saw  Philip  turn  slowly  into  the 
house  with  the  family  party,  and  the  door  closed,  before  they 
thought  of  giving  another  groan.  t 

"Well,  love!"  said  Hester,  looking  anxiously  at  her 
husband. 

"  You  made  good  battle,'*  said  Philip. 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  pretty  hard  fight  of  it,  from  the  toll-bar 
hither,"  said  Hope,  stretching  vigorously.  **  They  wrenched 
my  whip  out  of  my  hand — ^five  hands  to  one;  but  then  I  had 
my  umbrella.  I  broke  it  to  pieces  with  rapping  their 
knuckles." 

"Which  are  as  hard  as  their  pates,"  observed  Philip. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  next  ?  " 

"  If  they  do  not  disperse  presently,  I  will  go  and  speak  to 
them;  but  I  dare  say  tiiey  have  had  enough  of  the  show  for 
to-day :  Mrs.  Plumstead  must  have  satisfied  them  with  oratory. 
That  poor  woman's  face  and  voice  will  haunt  me  when  I  have 
forgotten  all  the  rest.  One  had  almost  rather  have  her 
against  one,  than  that  such  screaming  should  be  on  one's 
behalf.  Now,  my  love,  how  has  the  morning  gone  with 
you?" 

"  Very  pleasantly,  I  would  answer  for  it  from  her  looks," 
said  Philip.  And  Hester's  face  was  certainly  full  of  the 
beauty  of  happiness. 

"  Thank  God,  the  morning  is  over  I  That  is  allJ[  have  to 
say  about  it,"  replied  she.  > 

"  Surely  those  people  outside  are  growing  more  noisy  1 " 
observed  Margaret. 

*^  I  must  change  my  clothes,  in  case  of  its  being  necessary 
to  speak  to  them,"  s^  Hope.  "  I  look  too  like  a  victim  at 
present." 

While  he  and  Hester  were  out  of  the  room,  Philip  told 
Margaret  how  her  brother  had  been  treated  at  the  alms- 
houses. He  had  narrowly  escaped  being  pulled  from  his 
horse  and  thrown  into  the  pond.  He  had  been  followed  half- 
way to  Deerbrook  by  a  crowd,  throwing  stones  and  shrieking; 
and  just  when  he  had  got  beyond  their  reach,  he  had  met 
Philip,  and  learned  that  he  had  the  same  thing  to  go  through, 
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al  the  odier  extremity  of  bis  journey.  Finding  Axt  hG£k 
ids  dooxB  vere  sniromMledy  he  had  judged  it  best  to  make  for 
ihe  front,  ooming  home  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  nsoalman^ 
ner.  He  had  kept  his  temper  admirably^  joking  with  his  de* 
taincrsy  while  dealing  his  blows  upon  their  hands.. 

"  Where  will  all  this  end  ?  •  cried  Margaret. 

*^  With  some  gcang  to  dinner,  and  oth^  to  siq)per,  I  ima-^ 
gine,"  replied  Philip,  stepping  to  the  window.  "  From  whai 
I  see,  that  seems  likely  to  be  the  upshot;  for  here  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hunter  talking  to  the  people.  I  had  rather  he  should  do 
it  than  Hope ;  and,  Margaret,  I  had  rather  set  my  misduevous 
sister  to  do  it  than  either.  This  uproar  »  all  of  her  makings 
I  am  afraid." 

^  Hester  has  been  telling  Mr.  Bowland  so,  this  morning.** 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  He  mudt  help  me  to  work  upon  her  feairs, 
if  there  is  nothing  better  left  to  operate  upon." 

"  Tou  will  not  succeed,"  said  Margaret.  "  Your  sister  is  as 
strong  a  heroine  in  6ne  direction  as  mine  is  in  another." 

"  She  shall  yield,  however.  She  may  be  thankful  that 
she  is  not  here  to^y.  If  she  was,  I  would  haye  her  (mid 
upon  the  steps,  and  make  her  retract  ev^yl^ng;  and  if  she 
should  not  be  able  to  speak,  Z  would  stand  by  her  and  say  it 
for  her." 

«  Oh,  Philip  1  what  a  horrible  idea  I " 

**  Not  half  so  horrible  as  the  mischief  she  has  done.  Why, 
Margaret,  if  you  were  one-tenth  part  as  guilty  as  Priscilla  is,  I 
should  require  you  to  make  reparation." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  you  would:  or  rather,  that ^* 

"  But  do  not  let  us  conjure  up  such  dreadful  images,  my 
Margaret.  You  never  wronged  any  one,  and  you  never 
will." 

^  Edward  nevo:  did,  I  am  sure,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Not  even  by  poisoning  children,  nor  cutting  off  limbs  for 
sport?  Are  you  quite  sure,  love?  What  is  Sir  William 
doing  here,  with  only  his  groom?  He  and  the  people  look 
in  high  good-humour  with  each  other,  with  all  this  shaking 
of  hands,  and  nodding  and  laughing.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
he  can  be  saying  to  them,  for  t^ere  aie  not  three  laces  among 
the  whole  array  that  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  rational 
creatures." 

^  Never  mand,"  said  Margaret.  ^  If  what  he  says  sends  tfaeoa 
away,  I  eare  for  nothing  else  abourt  it.* 

'*  Oh)  b^it  I  do.    One  would  like  to  be  favoured  with  a  speci- 
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Bien  of  this  kind  of  rural  orctoxy.  I  (mght  to  benefit  bj  all 
liie  oratorj  that  oomea  in  my  vay,  you  kiiow:  so  I  shall  jturt 
open  the  window  an  inch  or  two,  now  he  is  dnrwii^  hitherward^ 
and  take  a  lesson/* 

It  seemed  as  if  ^  William  Hunt^  desired  that  his  powers 
of  perstiasion  should  be  expended  on  none  but  the  immediate 
objects  of  them:  for  whatever  he  said  was  spoken  as  he  bent 
£n>m  his  horse,  and  with  the  air  of  a  mystery.  Many  a 
plump  red  £we  was  thrust  close  up  to  his — ^many  a  pair  of 
found'^staring  eyes  was  puckered  up  with  mirth  as  he  spoke : 
the  teamster  in  his  olive-coloured  smodc,  the  hedger  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  the  little  bumpkins  who  had  snatched  a 
holiday  &om  scaring  the  crows,  all  seemed,  by  their  delight, 
to  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  baronet's  method  of  argu- 
mentation. All  this  stimulated  Philip's  curiosity  to  learn 
what  the  speechifying  tended  to.  He  could  catch  only  a  few 
words,  and  those  were  about  "  a  new  man," — "  teach  him  to 
take  himself  off," — "  all  bad  things  come  to  an  end,"-7-"  new 
state  of  things,  soon."  Philip  was  afraid  there  was  treachery 
here.  Margaret  had  no  other  expectation  from  the  man — ^the 
tyrannical  politician,  who  bore  a  grudge  against  a  neighbour 
&r  having  used  his  constitutional  liberty  according  to  his 
conscience. 

Some  spectacle  now  drew  the  attention  of  the  crowd  another 
way.  It  was  Lady  Hunter,  in  her  chariot  and  grays,  statelily 
pacing  through  the  village.  She  had  heard  Ihat  there  was 
some  commotion  in  Deerbrook;  and,  as  sights  are  rare  in  the 
country,  she  thought  she  w(»ild  venture  to  come  to  the  village 
to  shop,  rather  ^an  wait  for  Sir  William's  account  of  the 
affair  in  the  evening,  over  their  wine  and  oranges,  and  before 
he  dropped  off  into  his  nap.  She  rightly  confided  in  the 
pec^le,  that  they  would  respect  her  chariot  and  grays,  and 
allow  her  to  pass  amidst  them  in  safety  and  honour*  She 
had  never  seen  a  person  mc^bed.  Here  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  even  possible  that  she  might  catch  a  glunpse 
<c^  the  ladies  in  their  terrors.  At  all  events,  she  should  be  a 
great  person,  and  see  and  hear  a  great  deal :  so  she  would 
g6.  Orders  were  given  that  she  should  be  drive®  quickly  up 
to  the  milestone  beyond  the  toll-bar,  and  then  very  slowly 
through  Deerbrook  to  Mrs.  Howell's.  Her  servants  were 
prompt,  for  they,  too,  longed  to  see  what  was  goii^  forward; 
and  thus  they  arrived,  finding  a  nice  little  mob  ready-made 
to  their  expectations,  and  no  cause  of  regret  but  that  they 
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ttrrired  too  kte  to  see  Mr.  Hope  get  home.  There  were  no 
ladies  in  terror  within  sight:  but  ^en  there  was  the  afiecting 
spectacle  of  Sir  William's  popularity.  In  full  view  of  all  the 
mob.  Lady  Hunter  put  a  comer  of  her  embroidered  handker- 
chief to  each  eye,  on  witnessing  the  affection  of  his  neighbours 
to  her  husband,  shown  by  the  final  shaking  of  hands  which 
was  now  gone  through.  Sir  William  then  rode  slowly  up  to 
the  carriage-door,  followed  by  his  groom,  who  touched  his 
hat.  Orders  were  given  to  drive  on;  and  then  Lady  Hunter's 
servants  touched  tibeir  hats.  The  carriage  resumed  its  slow 
motion,  and  Sir  William  rode  beside  it,  his  hand  on  the  door, 
and  his  countenance  solenm  as  if  he  was  on  the  bench,  instead 
of  on  horseback.  The  great  blessing  of  the  arrangement  was 
that  everybody  followed.  Lady  Hunter  having  come  to  see 
the  mob,  the  mob  now,  in  return,  went  to  see  Lady  Hunter : 
and  while  they  were  cherishing  their  mutual  interest,  the 
family  in  the  comer-house  were  left  in  peace  to  prosecute 
their  dinners.  Philip  threw  up  the  window  which  looked 
into  the  garden,  and  then  ran  down  to  bring  Margaret  some 
flowers  to  refresh  her  senses  after  the  hurry  of  the  morning. 
Margaret  let  down  the  chain  of  the  hall-door;  and  Morris  laid 
the  doth,  as  she  had  sent  Charles  to  sweep  down  the  steps  and 
pavement  before  the  house,  that  all  things  might  wear  as  much 
as  possible  their  usual  appearance.  Hester  ordered  up  a 
bottle  of  her  husband's  best  ale,  and  the  servants  went  about 
with  something  of  the  air  peculiar  to  a  day  of  frolic. 

"  Dear  heart  1  Lady  Hunter !  Can  it  be  your  ladyship?  •' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Howell,  venturing  to  show  her  face  at  the  door 
of  her  darkened  shop,  and  to  make  free  entrance  for  her  most 
exalted  customer. 

'^  Good  heavens !  your  ladyship  1  Who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  your  ladyship  here  on  such  a  day  ? "  cried  Miss 
Miskin. 

<^  Where's  Bob,  Miss  Miskin  ?  Do,  Miss  Miskin,  send  Bob 
to  take  down  the  shutters: — ^that  is,  if  your  ladyship  thinks 
that  Sir  William  would  recommend  it.  If  Sir  William  thinks 
it  safe, — that  is  my  criterion." 

"  I  hope  we  are  all  safe,  now,  Mrs.  HoweU,"  replied  the 
lady.  ^^  Sir  William's  popularity  is  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  us  all,  and  for  the  place  at  large." 

"  Oh  dear,  your  ladyship !  what  should  we  be,  not  to  esti- 
mate Sir  William  ?  We  have  our  faults,  like  other  people : 
but  really,  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  value  Sir  William—** 
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^  Thank  Heaven !  ^  said  Miss  Miskin,  *<  we  kaye  not  fallen 
80  low  as  that  Now  your  ladyship  can  see  a  little  of  our 
goings  on — ^now  the  shutters  are  down:  but, dear  heart !  your 
ladyship  would  not  have  wondered  at  our  putting  them  up. 
I  am  sure  I  thought  for  my  part,  that  that  middle  shutter 
never  would  have  gone  up.     It  stuck,  your  ladyship ^ 

'<  Oh  1  *'  cried  Mrs.  Howell,  putting  her  hands  before  her 
face,  as  if  the  recollection  was  even  now  too  much  for  her, 
*^  the  middle  shutter  stuck-^Bob  had  got  it  awry,  and  jammed 
it  between  the  other  two,  and  there,  nothing  that  Bob  could 
do  would  move  it !  And  there  we  heard  the  noise  at  a  distance 
— ^the  cries,  your  ladyship — ^and  the  shutter  would  not  go  up ! 
And  Miss  Miskin  ran  out,  and  so  did  I—" 

<^  Did  you  really  ?  Well,  I  must  say  I  admire  your  courage, 
Mrs.  Howell." 

*'  Oh,  your  ladyship,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  you  know 
.  .  .  K  anybody  had  seen  Miss  Miskin's  face,  I  'm  sure,  as  she 
tugged  at  the  shutter — ^it  was  as  red   .    .   •    really  scarlet  I " 

<^  And  I  *m  sure  so  was  yours,  Mrs.  Howell,  downright 
crimson.*^ 

"  And  after  all,"  resumed  Mrs.  Howell,  "  we  should  never 
have  got  the  shutter  up,  if  Mr.  Tucker  had  not  had  the  polite- 
ness to  come  and  help  us.  But  we  are  talking  all  this  time, 
and  perhaps  your  ladyship  may  be  almost  faintmg  with  the 
fright.  Would  not  your  ladyship  step  into  my  parlour,  and 
have  a  little  drop  of  something  ?  Let  me  have  the  honour— 
a  glass  of  mulled  port  wine,  or  a  drop  of  cheny-bounce. 
Miss  Miskin — ^you  will  oblige  us — ^the  cherry-bounce,  you 
know." 

Miss  Miskin  received  the  keys  from  the  girdle  with  a  smile 
of  readiness ;  but  Lady  Hunter  declined  refreshment.  She 
explained  that  she  felt  more  collected  than  she  might  other- 
wise have  done,  from  her  not  having  been  taken  by  surprise. 
She  had  been  partly  aware,  before  she  left  the  Hall,  of  what 
she  should  have  to  encounter. 

**  Dear  heart  1  what  courage ! " 

"  Goodness  I  how  brave  1 " 

'^  I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  safe  at  the  Hall,  you 
know,  when  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  happening  to  Sir 
William ;  so  I  ordered  the  carriage,  and  came.  It  was  a  very 
anxious  ride,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Howell.  But  I  found,  when 
I  got  here,  that  I  need  not  have  been  imder  any  alarm  for  Sir 
Willianu    He  has  made  himself  so  beloved,  that  I  believe  we 
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lianre  nadiiiig  to  fear  for  lum  imder  any  ciireaBMtaiioes.  Bui 
what  can  we  think,  Mra.  Howell,  of  those  who  try  to  ereaAe 
VBch  danger?" 

^}  What,  indeed,  ma'am !  Ajdj  one,  I'm  rare,  who  would 
so  mfoch  aa  dreun  of  hurtiag  a  hair  of  Sir  William's  head 
.  ...  Asl  said  to  Miss  Miakln,  when  Mr.  Tncker  tdd  vm 
&x  William  was  come  amcng  them — '  that 's  the  criterion/ 
saidL" 

"  As  it  happens,  Sir  William  is  in  no  danger,  I  believe ; 
bat  no  thanks  to  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  c^  this  diatorb^ 
ance.     It  ia  no  merit  of  theirs  that  Sir  William  isso  popular.^ 

^'  No,  indeed,  your  ladyship.  We  may  thank  H^ea  far 
that,  not  them.  Bat  what  t^  to  be  done,  yoar  ladyship  ?  I 
declare  it  is  not  safe  to  go  on  in  this  way.  It  makes  one 
think  of  being  burnt  in  one's  bed."  And  all  the  three 
fboddered. 

'^  Six  William  wilL  take  the  right  measures,,  yon  need  not 
donbt,  Mrs.  Howell.  Sir  William  looks  forward — Sir  WitiiaiB 
is  rerj  cautions,  thoogh,  from  his  intr^idity,  some  might 
doubt  it.  The  safety  of  Deerbrook  may  very  well  be  k&  1» 
SirWiDiam." 

"  No  doubt,  your  ladyship,  no  doubt !  We  should  be  reallj 
afraid  to  go  to  our  beds,  if  we  had  not  Sir  William  to  rdy  an^ 
as  Miss  Miakin  said  to  me  only  this  morning.  Bat,  ^ar 
heart !  what  can  Sir  William^  or  an  angel  from  heaven  do,  in 
some  sorts  of  dangers  ?  If  one  might  ask,  for  one's  confiden- 
tial satisfaction,  what  does  Sir  William  think  of  this  affiftir  e£ 
jdie  Ghnardhndoor  ?  " 

Amidst  shrugs  and  sighs.  Miss  Miskin  drew  quite  near,  io 
hear  the  jfate  d*  Deerbrook  revealed  by  Lady  Hunter.  But 
Lady  Hunter  did  not  know  the  fEtcts  about  the  ckiirch-doar, 
on  which  the  inquiry  was  based.  This  only  showed  bow 
secret  some  people  could  be  in  their  designs.  There  waa  no 
saying  what  Lady  Hunter  might  think  of  it;  it  really  seemed 
as  if  Deerbrook,  that  had  had  such  a  good  character  bitherto, 
was  going  to  be  on  a  level  widi  P^ish  places — a  fdace  of 
devastation  and  conflagration.  Lady  Hunter  looked  exces- 
sively grave  when  she  heard  this ;  and,  if  possible,  graver 
than  ever,  when  she  was  told  that  not  only  had  a  laateni 
been  found  in  the  churchyard  with  a  bit  of  candle  left  in  the 
sooket,.  bmt  that  a  pieoe  cf  charred  stick,  fall  three  inciieB 
long,  had  been  picked  t^  close  by  the  church^door.  After 
hearing  this.  Lady  Honter  wosdd  xKit  commit  heiaelf  aoy 
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ftirthec  She  Asked  for  some  hair-pms,  in&.  a  dignified  and 
melaacbolj  air^  While  she  was  seledang  the  article,  she  let 
l£m»  Howdl  talk  on  about  the  lantern  and  the  stick — that  no 
one  wondered  about  the  lantern,  knowing  what  practices 
went  on  in  the  dxarchyard  when  quiet  people  were  asleep; 
but  that  the  chaarred  stick  was  too  alarming :  only  thsft,  to 
be  «ire,  an jbodj  migkt  be  awacs  l&at  l&ose  who  would  go 
into  ehurdiyards  for  one  bad  purpose  would  be  ready  enough 
ftff  another;  and  thst  Heoyen  only  knew  how  long  t^e 
churches  of  the  land  would  be  safe  while  Lowrys  were  aei^ 
to  Parliamei^,  and  l^ose  that  sent  them  there  we^  all  abroad. 
Lady  Hunter  s%hed  emphatically,  whispered  her  desire  that 
the  hair-pins  aiiould  be  set  down  in  her  aoeouzKt,  and  went 
away,  amidst  deep  and  naxmxnAil  cartsqrs  ^m  dusse  whom 
she  left  b^&ad. 

Undo*  oettaon  ciroumstanoes,  the  mind  becomes  so  rapidly 
possessed  of  an  idea,  is  enabled  to  assimilate  it  so  coon^ 
pletdy  and  speedily,  Ihat  the  possessor  becomes  unaware  how 
Tery  recently  the  notion  was  reeei^ed,  and  deals  with  it  as  an 
old-*e8tablished  liuDUght.  This  must  be  Lady  Hunter's  excuse 
(for  uo  other  can  be  Ibund)  for  speaking  of  the  plot  for  burning 
Deerbrook  church  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  had 
alaaaned  Bir  William  and  hersdbf  of  late.  Bhe  had  so  d%esM 
Mcs.  Howdl's  fact  by  &e  time  she  had  reached  Mr.  Tucker^ 
shop,  that  she  thus  represented  the  case  of  the  charred  stidc  to 
Mr.  Tucker  without  any  immediate  sting  of  'conscience  for 
tdhn^  a  lie.  She  ieit  rather  uncomfortable  when  Mr.  Jones, 
the  butcher,  who  had  stepped  in  at  Tucker's  to  discuss  the  event 
of  the  morning,  obserred,  with  deference,  but  with  much 
decision,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Sir  William  was  made 
uneasy  by  the  cdrcumstance  of  the  charred  stick  having  been 
found,  as  it  seemed  to  him «  very  simple  matter  to  account 
for.  Several  of  the  boys  of  the  village — his  own  son  John  for 
on&— 'had  lately  taken  to  the  old  sport  of  whirling  round  a 
lighted  stick  at  the  end  of  a  string,  to  make  a  circle  of  fire 
in  the  dark.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  a  spark  caught  the 
string;  and  then  the  stick  "was  apt  to  fiy  off,  nobody  knew 
where.  It  was  an  unsafe  sport,  certainly ;  and  as  sach  he 
had  fisrbidden  it  to  his  son  John :  but  tiiere  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  (without  defendmg  the  sport),  that  the  stick  in 
question  had  jerked  itself  over  the  churchyard  wall,  and  had 
not  been  put  there  by  anybody ; — ^to  say  nothing  of  its  having 
lain4Sof8r  fit>Tn  the  door  (and  in  the  grass,  too),  that  it  was 
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difficult  to  see  what  could  be  expected  to  catch  fire  firom  it 
Jones  took  up  his  hat  from  the  counter,  saying,  that  as  Sir 
William  was  dose  at  hand,  he  would  step  and  tell  him  what 
he  thought  would  ease  hiiT  mind  about  this  affair.  This 
moyement  laid  open  to  Lady  Hunter's  mind  the  enormity  of 
her  fib:  and  remembering  tiiat,  as  far  as  she  knew,  her  hus- 
band had  never  heard  of  the  charred  stick,  she  vigorously 
interfered  to  keep  Mr.  Jones  where  he  was,  averring  that  Sir 
William  had  radier  hear  the  explanation  firom  her  than  from 
any  person  actually  resident  in  Deerbrook.  He  had  his 
reas<ms,  and  she  must  insist.  Mr.  Jones  bowed;  her  alarm 
ceased,  and  her  compunction  gradually  died  away. 

When  Mr.  Tucker  had  received  his  orders  about  the  fire- 
guard (which  occasioned  his  whispering  that  there  had  never 
been  so  much  need  in  Deerbrook  of  guards  against  fire  as 
now),  Lady  Hunter's  footman  came  into  the  shop  to  say  that 
his  master  was  in  the  carriage.  Sir  William  had  sent  his 
horse  home,  and  would  return  in  the  chariot  with  his  lady. 
She  hastened  away,  to  prevent  any  chat  between  Sir  William 
and  Mr.  Jones.  But,  once  in  the  carriage,  in  all  the  glory  of 
being  surrounded  and  watched  by  a  number  of  gaping  clowns 
and  shouting  boys,  she  could  not  resolve  to  bury  herself  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  Hall,  without  enjoying  the  bustle  a  little 
longer.  She  therefore  suddenly  discovered  that  she  wanted 
to  order  a  morning  cap  at  Miss  Nares*;  and  the  carriage  drew 
up  in  state  before  the  milliner's  door.  Miss  Flint,  whose  hair 
had  come  out  of  curl,  from  her  having  leaned  out  of  an  upper 
window  to  watch  the  commotion,  now  flew  to  the  glass  to  pull 
off  her  curl-papers;  Miss  Nares  herself  hastily  drew  out  of 
drawers  and  cupboards  the  smart  things  which  had  been 
huddled  away  under  the  alarm  about  ^e  sacking  of  Deer- 
brook ;  and  then  threw  a  silk  handkerchief  over  the  tray,  on 
which  stood  the  elder  wine  and  toast  with  which  she  and  her 
assistant  had  been  comforting  themselves  after  the  panic  of  the 
morning.  All  the  caps  were  tried  on  with  mysterious  melan- 
choly, but  with  some  haste.  Sir  William  must  not  be  kept 
long  waiting :  in  times  like  these,  a  magistrate's  moments  were 
valuable.  Sir  William  was  reading  the  newspaper,  in  order 
to  convey  the  impression  that  he  considered  the  affair  of  this 
morning  a  trifling  one;  but— 

"  These  are  strange  times.  Miss  Nares." 

"  Very  alarming,  my  lady.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  when 
we  shall  recover  from  the  fright.      And   no  further  back 
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than  six  weeks,  I  bad  that  person  in,  my  lady,  to  attend 
Miss  Flint  in  a  sore  throat.     So  little  were  we  aware  I " 

"I  am  thankful  enough  it  wfis  not  for  a  broken  arm/* 
observed  Miss  Flint,  in  accents  of  devout  gratitude.  ' 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear,^'  observed  Miss  Nares,  "  it  would 
have  ruined  all  your  prospects  in  life  if  he  had  done  by  you 
as  he  did  by  the  Russell  Taylors*  nursemaid.  Have  you  never 
heard  that,  my  lady  ?  Well  1  I  am  astonished !  I  find  the 
story  is  in  everybody's  mouth.  Mrs.  Russell  Taylor's  nurse- 
maid was  crossing  the  court,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  when 
she  tripped  over  the  string  of  Master  Hampden  Taylor's  kite. 
Well,  my  lady,  she  fell ;  and  her  first  thought,  you  know, 
was  to  save  the  baby ;  so  she  let  all  her  weight  go  on  the 
other  arm — ^the  right — ^and,  as  you  may  suppose,  broke  it. 
It  snapped  below  the  elbow.  The  gentleman  in  the  comer- 
house  was  sent  for  immediately,  to  set  it.  Now  tiliey  say  (you, 
my  lady,  know  all  about  it,  of  course,)  that  there  are  two 
bones  in  that  part  of  one's  arm,  below  the  elbow." 

"  There  are  so.     Quite  correct.     There  are  two  bones." 

"  Well,  my  lady,  all  the  story  depends  upon  that.  The 
gentleman  in  question  did  set  tiie  bones ;  but  he  set  them 
across,  you  seie, — as  it  might  be  so."  And  Miss  Nares 
arranged  four  pieces  of  whalebone  on  the  table  in  the  shape  of 
a  long,  narrow  letter  X ;  there  could  not  have  been  a  better 
exemplification.  '^  The  consequence  was,  my  lady,  that  the 
poor  girl's  hand  was  found,  when  she  had  got  well,  to  be 
turned  completely  round :  and,  in  fact,  it  is  all  but  useless." 

"  When  her  hands  are  in  her  lap,"  observed  Miss  Flint, "  the 
palm  of  the  right  lies  uppermost.     Ugh  1" 

"  When  she  beckons  the  children  with  that  hand,"  observed 
Miss  Nares,  *'  they  think  she  means  them  to  go  fiirther  off. 
A  girl  who  has  to  earn  her  bread,  my  lady  1  It  is  in  every- 
body's mouth,  I  asstire  you." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  girl  ?  '*  asked  Lady  Himter. 

"  Oh,  she  was  got  rid  of — sent  away — ^to  save  the  credit  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  comer-house.  But  these  things  will 
come  out,  my  lady.  You  are  aware  that  the  Russell  Taylors 
have  for  some  time  been  employing  Mr.  Foster,  from 
Blickley?" 

«  Ah,  tme !  I  had  heard  of  that." 

With  unrelaxed  gravity.  Lady  Hunter  returned  to  her 
equipage,  carrying  with  her  Miss  Naxes's  newest  cap  and 
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Afl  the  carriage  drew  near  the  eomer-iioiisey  the  drirer,  as 
if  sjmpathismg  with  his  holy's  thoughts,  made  his  horses  go 
their  very  slowest.  Lady  Hnnter  raised  herself,  and  leaned 
forward,  that  she  might  see  what  she  could  see  in  this  danger- 
ena  abode.  The  spring  evening  sunshine  was  streaming  in  at 
the  garden  window  at  iS^e  back  of  the  house  ;  so  that  the  party 
in  l^e  room  was  perfectly  visible,  in  the  thorough  light,  to 
any  one  who  oonld  snrmooHt  the  obstacle  of  the  blind.  Lady 
Hunter  saw  four  people  sitting  at  dinna:,  and  somebody  was 
waking  on  them.  She  could  scarcely  have  told  what  it  was 
that  surprised  her ;  but  she  exclaimed  to  Sir  William — 

^  Grood  heavens  I  they  are  at  dinner !  ^ 

Sir  William  called  out  angrily  to  the  coachman  to  drive 
faster,  and  asfced  whether  he  meant  to  keep  everybody  out  till 
midnight. 

The  Hopes  were  far  less  moved  by  seeing  the  baronet  and 
his  lady  driving  by,  than  the  baronet  and  his  lady  were  by 
seeing  the  Hopes  dining.  They  had  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  great  folks  ^m  the  Hall  deriving  all  the  excite- 
laeat  and  amusement  they  could  from  an  airing  through  the 
village  ;  and  they  were  happily  ignorant  of  the  most  atrocious 
stories  about  Hope  which  were  now  circulating  from  month  to 
mouth,  all  round  Deerbrook. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  foond  that  Ihey  had 
been  indebted  to  the  great  folks  from  the  Hall  for  a  certain 
degree  of  protectioB,  partly  from  the  equipage  having  drawn 
off  the  attention  <^  some  of  the  idlers,  and  partly  from  the 
people  having  been  unwilling  to  indulge  all  their  anger  and 
impertinence  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate.  Scarcely  half 
an  honr  had  elapsed  after  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  had 
died  away,  before  a  face  was  seen  surmounting  the  blind  of 
ihe  windows  towards  the  street.  ■  Presoitly  another  appeared, 
and  another.  Men  below  were  hoisting  up  boys,  to  make 
grimaces  at  the  family,  and  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
shutters  were  closed  ratiier  earlier  than  usual.  Philip  went 
out  to  make  a  survey.  He  and  Mr.  Grey  soon  returned,  to 
advise  that  the  ladies  should  quit  the  house,  and  that  a  guard 
should  enter  it.  The  first  proposition  was  refused ;  the 
secorJ  accepted.  Mr.  Grey  carried  off  all  the  money 
and  bmall  valuables.  Hester  and  Margaret  bestirr(>d  them- 
selves to  provide  refreshments  for  Messrs.  Grey  and  Rowland's 
m«n,  who  were  to  be  ready  to  act  in  thear  defence.  They 
scarcely  knew  what  to  expect ;  but  they  resolved  to  remain  where 
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Edward  irm^  ftnd  to  fesr  noilihiiig  from  wlne&  lie  £d  aoC 
dbzink. 

There  was  ixixidbi  noise  rowuidi  tise  Ibonse — a  mmltitade  df 
ieet  and  of  voices.  Messengers  were  sent  off  to  tlie  Hall  ani 
to  Dr.  LeTitt,  who  must  now  be  disturbed,  whateyer  might 
become  of  his  sermon.  Philip  brought  in  Mr,  Rowland's  men^ 
and  declared  he  should  not  kare  the  premises  again  if  tlie 
ladies  would  not  be  parsuaded  to  go.  He  took  up  his  statiott 
in  the  hall,  whence  he  thought  he  could  kam  most  of  what  it 
was  that  the  people  had  intended  to  do,  and  be  most  readj  to 
act  as  occasion  might  require.  No  one  ccmld  imagine  what  was 
designed,  or  whetiber  there  was  any  design  at  i^  on  foot.  Hie 
only  fact  at  present  apparent  was,  that  the  crowd  was  everj 
moment  in:xreasing. 

Hester  was  stooping  orer  the  oellasret  in  the  room  where 
they  had  dined,  when  a  tremiendous  cra^  startled  her,  and  a 
stone  struck  down  the  Hght  which  stood  beside  her,  leanag 
her  in  total  darkness.  Philip  came  to  her  in  a  moment.  Ko 
one  had  thought  of  tslosing  the  shutters  of  the  back  windows  ; 
and  now  the  garden  was  full  of  people.  The  house  waa 
besieged  back  and '  frcmt ;  and,  in  ten  minutes  firom  the 
entrance  of  this  first  stone,  not  a  pane  cf  glass  was  kfl  un- 
Ixtcken  in  any  of  the  lower  windows.  Hope  rem  out,  Ins 
i^irit  thoroughly  roused  by  these  insults ;  and  he  was  the  first 
to  seize  and  detain  one  of  the  offenders ;  but  Ihefeat  was  rather 
too  dang^ous  to  bear  repetition.  He  was  recognised, 
surrounded,  and  had  some  heavy  blows  inflicted  upoB 
him.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  off  his  man ;  but  it  was  by 
the  help  of  a  sally  of  his  friends  from  the  house ;  and  having 
locked  up  his  prisoner  in  his  dressing-room,  he  found  it  best 
to  await  the  arrival  of  a  magistrate  before  he  went  ferth  agaioEU 

The  surgery  was  the  most  open  to  attack  ;  and  this  being 
X  4lhe  place  where  the  people  expected  to  find  the  greatest 
number  of  dead  bodies,  their  energies  were  directed  towards 
i3be  professional  part  of  the  prendses.  The  pupil  took  fiight, 
and  left  the  intruders  to  work  their  pleasure.  Th^  found 
no  bodies,  and  were  angry  accordingly.  When  ihe  crashing 
of  all  ihe  glass  was  ov^,  the  reives  and  cases  were  torn  down^ 
and,  with  the  tabk  and  chairs,  carried  out  into  the  street,  and 
cast  into  a  heap.  Other  wood  was  brought ;  and  it  was  owii^ 
to  the  pertinacity  of  the  mob  in  firont  of  the  house,  in  attaolE* 
sag  the  shutters,  that  the  rioters  met  with  no  oppoBa^cn  in  the 
surgery.    Hope,  Enderby,  and  their  assistants,  had  moie  oa 
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their  bands  than  tfaej  oonld  well  manage,  in  beatii^  off  the 
assailants  in  front.  If  the  shatters  were  destroyed,  Uie  whole 
furniture  of  the  house  would  go,  and  no  protection  would 
remain  to  anybody  in  it.  The  surgery  must  be  left  to  take 
its  chance,  rather  than  this  barrier  between  the  women  and 
the  mob  be  thrown  down.  Whatever  offensive  warfare  was 
offered  from  the  house  was  from  the  servants,  from  the  upper 
window.  The  women  poured  down  a  quick  succession  of 
pails  of  water ;  and  Charles  returned,  with  good  aim,  such 
stones  as  had  found  their  way  in.  The  gentlemen  were  little 
aware,  for  some  time,  that  die  cries  of  vexation  or  ridicule, 
which  were  uttered  now  and  then,  were  caused  by  the  feats  of 
their  own  coadjutors  overhead :  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
seeing  Hester  and  Margaret  laughing  in  the  pdbdst  of  their 
panic  that  the  fact  becsune  known  to  them. 

Soon  after,  a  bright  light  was  visible  between  the  crevices 
of  the  shutters,  and  a  prodigious  shout  arose  outside.  The 
bonfire  was  kindled.  Hester  and  Margaret  went  to  the  upper 
windows  to  see  it ;  and  when  the  attacks  upon  the  shutters 
seemed  to  have  ceased,  Enderby  joined  them.  There  were 
very  few  faces  among  the  crowd  that  were  known  even  to 
Charles,  whose  business  it  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  know 
everybody.  Mr.  Tucker  was  evidently  only  looking  on  frY)m 
a  distance.  Mrs.  Plumstead  had  been  on  the  spot,  but  was 
gone — terrified  into  quietness  by  the  fire,  into  which  the 
noters  had  threatened  to  throw  her,  if  she  disturbed  their  pro- 
ceedings. She  had  professed  to  despise  the  idea  of  a  ducking 
in  the  brook  ;  but  a  scorching  in  the  fire  was  not  to  be  braved ; 
so  no  more  was  heard  of  her  this  night.  Three  or  four  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  public-house  were  on  the  spot ;  but  though 
they  lent  a  hand  to  throw  fresh  loads  of  fuel  on  the  fire,  they 
did  not  take  their  pipes  from  their  mouths,  nor  seem  to  be 
prime  movers  in  the  riot.  The  yellow  blaze  lighted  up  a 
hundred  faces,  scowling  with  anger  or  grinning  with  mirth, 
but  they  were  all  strange — strange  as  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
A  little  retired  from  the  glare  of  the  fire,  was  a  figure^ 
revealed  only  when  the  flame  shot  up  from  being  freshly  fed 
— Sir  Williiin  Hunter  on  horseback  with  his  immovable  groom 
behind  him.  How  long  he  had  been  there,  nobody  in  the 
house  could  tell ;  nor  whether  he  had  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing in  behalf  of  peace  and  quiet.  There  he  sat,  as  if  looking 
on  for  his  amusement,  and  forgetting  that  he  had  any  business 
with  the  scene.  D,g„,ed  by  Google 
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It  was  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Levitt  was  not  yet  visible.  If 
he  should  arrive  bj  dawn,  that  was  all  that  coidd  be  expected. 
But  where  were  Mr.  Grey  and  Sydney?  Where  was  Mr. 
Bowland  ?  Like  some  of  Mr.  Hope's  other  neighbours,  who 
ought  to  have  come  to  his  aid  on  such  an  occasion,  these 
gentlemen  were  detained  at  home  by  the  emotions  of  their 
families.  Sydney  Grey  was  locked  up  by  his  tender  mother 
as  securely  as  Mr.  Hope's  prisoner ;  and  all  the  boy's  efforts 
to  break  the  door  availed  only  to  bruise  him  full  as  seriously 
as  the  mob  would  have  done.  His  father  was  detained  by 
the  tremoTirs  of  his  wife,  the  palpitations  of  Sophia,  and  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  the  twins,  all  of  which  began  with  the 
certainty  of  the  first  stone  having  been  thrown,  and  were  by 
no  means  abated  by  the  sight  of  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
on  the  sky.  Mr.  Grey  found  it  really  impossible  to  leave  his 
family,  as  he  afterwaids  said.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could,  by  sending  his 
men.  These  things  were  exactly  what  his  partner  said.  He, 
too,  had  done  the  best  he  could,  in  sending  his  men.  He, 
too,  found  it  impossible  to  leave  his  family.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,-  when  the  first  stones  had  begun  to  fly,  the 
carriage  which  was  heard,  in  the  intervals  pf  the  crashes,  to 
roll  by,  contained  Mrs.  Rowland  and  her  children,  and  some  one 
else.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  it  ,was  made  impossible 
to  Mr.  Rowland  to  leave  his  family,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  people  in  the  corner-house. 

A  fresh  shout  soon  annoimced  some  new  device.  A  kind 
of  procession  appeared  to  be  advancing  up  the  street,  and 
some  notes  of  rude  music  were  heard.  A  party  was  bringing 
an  ef^gy  of  Mr.  Hope  to  bum  on  the  pile.  There  was  the 
odious  thing — plain  enough  in  the  light  of  the  fire — ^with  the 
halter  round  its  neck,  a  knife,  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  phial 
— a  real  phial  out  of  Hope's  own  surgery,  in  the  left  1 

"  This  is  too  bad  to  be  borne,"  cried  Enderby ;  while  Hope, 
who  had  come  up  to  see  what  others  were  seeing,  laughed 
heartily  at  the  representative  of  himself.  "  This  is  not  to  be 
endured.     Morris,  quic^  1    Fetch  me  half  a  dozen  candles." 

"Candles,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  candles.  I  will  put  this  rabble  to  flight.  I  wish  I 
had  thought  of  it  before." 

"  Oh,  Philip  I"  said  Margaret^  apprehensively. 

"Fear  nothing,  Margaret.  I  am  going  to  do  something 
most  eminently  safe,  as  you  wiU  see."     Digitized  by  Google 
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He  would  not  kt  my  one  go  with  him  hat  C&ariet  taad 
Morris.  It  was  some  minutes  before  any  effect  from  his 
absence  was  perceiyed ;  but,  at  lei^^th,  just  when  the  effigy 
had  been  sufficiently  insuhed,  and  was  about  to  be  cast  into 
the  flames,  and  Hester  had  begged  her  husband  not  to  laugh 
at  it  any  more,  a  roar  of  anguish  and  terror  was  heard  from 
the  crowd,  which  began  to  disperse  in  all  directions.  The 
kdies  yentured  to  lean  out  of  the  window,  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  They  understood  it  in  a  moment. 
Mr.  Enderby  had  possessed  himself  of  the  skeleton  which 
hung  in  the  mahogany  case  in  the  waiting-room,  had  lighted 
it  up  behind  the  eyes  and  the  ribs,  and  was  carrying  it  aloft 
before  him,  approaching  round  the  comer,  and  thus  con^nt-> 
ing  the  effigy.  The  spectre  moved  steadily  on,  while  the 
people  fled.  It  made  straight  for  Sir  William  Hunter,  who  now 
seemed  for  the  first  time  disposed  to  shift  his  place.  He  did 
so  with  as  much  slowness  and  dignity  as  were  compatible  with 
the  urgency  of  the  circumstances,  edging  his  horse  further 
and  further  into  the  shade.  When  he  found,  howerer,  that 
the  spectre  continued  to  light  its  own  path  towards  him,  there 
was  aomething  rather  piteous  in  the  tone  of  his  appeal : — 
^  I  am  Sir  William  Hunter  1  I  am  —  I  am  Sir  William 
Hunter!"  The  spectre  disregarding  even  this  information, 
iSttere  was  nothing  for  the  baronet  to  do  but  to  gaUop  off — ^his 
groom  for  once  in  advance  of  him.  When  they  were  out  of 
sight,  the  spectre  turned  sharp  round,  and  encountered 
Dr.  Levitt,  who  was  now  arriving  just  when  every  one  else 
was  departing.  He  started,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
spoke  angiily  to  the  "  idle  boy"  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
behind  the  case  of  bones,  and  laughed  heartily  when  he 
learned  who  was  the  perpetrator,  and  what  the  pui'pose  of 
the  joke.  He  entered  Hope's  house,  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  Uie  outrage,  and  order  off  the  prisoner  into  confinement 
elsewhere,  his  ideas  being  too  extensively  discomposed  to 
admit  of  any  more  sermon-writing  this  night.  Charles  had 
already  captured  the  effigy,  and  set  it  up  in  the  hall :  a  few 
more  pailsful  of  water  extinguished  the  fire  in  the  street ;  and  j 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  as 
quiet  as  usual. 

"  Where  are  you  to  sleep  after  all  this  fatigue?"  said  Hope 
to  his  wife  and  lister,  when  Dr.  Levitt  and  Philip  were  gone, 
and  the  men  were  at  their  supper  below.  **  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  left  you  a  room  whicJi  is  not  open  to  the  night  all. 


What  a  gtnmge  home  to  have  put  jaa  in !  Who  would  hivu 
thought  it  a  year  ago  ?*' 

Hester  smiled,  and  said  she  was  neyer  less  sleqij.  Monis 
believed  that  not  a  pane  c^  glass  was  broken  in  the  attics^  and 
her  hidies  could  sleep  there,  if  ihej  psefisxxed  remaining  at 
home  to  stepping  to  Mr.  Grey's.  They  much  prefemd 
remaining  where  they  were:  aiid,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  that  Margaret's  room  was  alao  entire.  Hope  proposed 
^  to  take  possession  of  Charles's  attic,  for  onoe ;  and  Charles 
enjoyed  the  novelty  of  having  a  mattrass  laid  down  for  him 
in  a  oomer  of  the  upper  landing.  Morris  tempted  the  ladies 
and  her  master  to  refii^sh  themselves  with  tea.  She  piled  up 
the  fire  to  a  Christmas  height,  to  compensate  for  the  drau^ts 
which  blew  in  from  the  broken  windows.  Hope  soon  grew 
discontented  with  het  plan. 

"  This  will  nev^  do,"  said  he,  shivoing.  "  You  will  all 
be  ill :  and  nobody  must  be  ill  now,  ix  I  have  no  medicines 
left" 

Morrifl  murmured  a  wish  that  the  physic  had  been  fizrced 
down  the  people's  throats. 

^It  is  better  where  it  is,  Morris,"  said  her  master ;  "and 
we  will  forgive  these  poor  people  ;  shall  we  not?  They  are 
lamentably  ignorant,  you  see." 

Morris  thought  forgiveness  was  always  pretty  sure  to  come 
in  time :  but  it  was  not  very  easy  at  the  moment.  She 
thought  she  could  get  over  th^  robbing  her  master  of  any 
amount  of  property ;  but  she  could  not  excuse  their  making 
him  ridiculous  before  his  lady's  own  eyes. 

'^  They  cannot  make  him  ridiculous,  Morris,"  said  Hester, 
cheerfully. 

"  People  who  are  persecuted  are  considered  great,  you  know, 
Morris,"  said  Margaret. 

"Bravo,  ladies!"  cried  Hope.  "You  keep  up  your  own 
spirits,  and  my  complacency,  bravely.  But  seriously,  Morris," 
he  continued,  perceiving  that  the  vulgarity  of  the  present 
affliction  weighed  down  the  good  woman's  heart ;  "  is  it  not 
true  that  few  of  our  trials — ^none  of  those  which  are  most 
truly  trials — seem  dignified  at  the  time?  If  they  did, 
patience  would  be  easier  than  it  is.  The  death  of  mart3rrs  to 
their  &th  is  grand  to  look  back  upon ;  but  it  did  not  a^f^>ear 
so  to  the  bedt  of  the  martyrs  at  the  time.  This  little  trial  of 
ours  looks  provoking,  and  foolish,  and  mean,  to  us  to-night ; 
but  whether  it  really  is  so,  will  depend  on  how  we  bear  it ; 
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and  whatever  it  may  bring  after  it,  grand  or  mean,  all  ^ve 
have  to  do  is  to  be  goodhumoured  wil£  it,  Morris." 

Morris  curtsied  low. 

**  And  now,  to  your  rooms,"  resumed  Hope :  "  this  place  is 
growing  too  chilly  for  you,  notwithstandii]^  Morrises  capital 
fire." 

'*  One  thing  more,"  said  Margaret.  '^  I  am  a  little  uneasy 
about  Maria,  Has  any  one  thought  of  her  ?  She  must  be 
anxious  about  us." 

"  I  will  go  this  moment,"  said  Hope.  "  ^ay>  t^J  love,  it  is 
early  yet ;  no  one  in  Deerbrook  is  gone  to  rest  yet,  but  the 
children.  I  can  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  and  liie  street  is 
empty." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  will  be  a  great  kind- 
ness ;  and  surely  there  is  no  danger  now." 

Hope  was  gone.  He  did  not  come  back  in  ten  minutes,  nor 
in  half  an  hour.  Even  Margaret  heartily  repented  having 
urged  him  to  leave  home.  During  his  absence  she  thus 
repented,  but  no  longer  when  he  returned.  He  brought  news 
which  made  her  hasten  to  dress  herself  for  the  open  air,  when 
she  was  quite  ready  to  retire  to  rest.  It  was  well  that  her 
brother  had  gone.  Maria  had  been  thrown  down  by  the 
crowd,  which  had  overtaken  her  as  she  was  walking  homewards, 
and  she  had  broken  her  leg.  The  limb  was  set,  the  case  was 
a  simple  and  promising  one ;  but  she  was  in  pain,  and 
Margaret  must  go  and  pass  the  night  with  her.  How  thankful 
were  they  all  now,  that  some  one  had  thought  of  Maria !  She 
had  been  in  extreme  anxiety  for  them ;  and  she  would  not 
certainly  have  sent  for  aid  before  the  morning.  It  was  indeed 
a  blessing  that  some  one  had  thought  of  Maria. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

COMING  TO  AN  UNDERSTANDING. 


Mr.  Enderby  was  too  angry  with  his  sister  to  see  her  that 
night.  He  went  straight  to  his  room,  at  his  mother's  old 
house,  and  did  not  breakfast  with  the  Rowlands.  He  knocked 
at  their  door  when  breakfast  was  finished,  and  sent  to  request 
Mrs.  Rowland's  presence  in  the  drawing-room.  All  this  had 
given  the  lady  time  to  prepare  her  mood,  and  some  very  clever 
and  bold  sayings  ;  but  when  the  interview  wa^^^,  she  was 
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surprised  to  find  how  some  of  these  sayings  had  gone  out  of 
her  mind,  and  how  others  had .  remained  there,  for  want  of 
opportunity  to  speak  them ;  so  that -she  had  not  made  nearly 
so  good  a  figure  as  she  had  intended. 

There  was  all  due  politeness  in  Enderby's  way  of  inducing 
his  sister  to  sit  down,  and  of  asking  ailer  the  health  of  herse^ 
and  her  children. 

"We  are  all  wonderfully  improved,  thank  you,  brother. 
Indeed  I  have  hopes  that  we  shall  all  enjoy  better  health 
henceforward  than  we  have  ever  known.  Mr.  Walcot's  care 
will  be  new  life  to  us." 

"Whose  care?"  . 

"  Mr.  Walcot's.  We  brought  him  with  us  last  night ;  and 
he  is  to  go  at  once  into  my  mother's  house.  He  is  a  surgeon 
of  the  first  degree  of  eminence.  I  think  myself  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  secured  him.  The  chief  reason,  however, 
of  my  inviting  him  here  was,  that  my  poor  mother  might  be 
properly  taken  care  of.  Now  I  shall  be  at  peace  on  her 
account,  which  I  really  never  was  before.  Now  that  she  will 
be  in  good  hands,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty." 

"  And,  pray,  does  Rowland  know  of  your  having  brought 
this  stranger  here?" 

"  Of  course.  Mr.  Walcot  is  our  guest  till  his  own  house 
can  be  prepared  for  him.  .  As  I  tell  you,  he  arrived  with  me, 
last  night." 

"  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  sister,  that  either  Mr.  Walcot  is 
not  a  man  of  honour,  or  you  have  misinformed  him  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  here  :  I  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  your  conduct,  towards 
Mr.  Hope— -conduct  unpardonable  for  its  untruthfulness,  and 
hateM  for  its  malice." 

Not  one  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  prepared  answers  would  suit  in 
this  place.  Before  she  could  think  of  anything  to  say,  Enderby 
proceeded  :— 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  brother  to  have  to  speak  to  a 
sister  as  I  now  speak  to  you ;  but  it  is  your  own  doing. 
Mr.  Hope  must  have  justice  ;  and  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself  that  justice  must  be  done  at  your  expense.  I 
give  you  fair  notice  that  I  shall  discharge  my  duty  fully,  in 
the  painful  circumstances  in  which  you  have  contrived  to 
place  all  your  family." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  Philip.  My  first  duty  is  to  take  care 
of  the  health  of  my  parent  and  my  children ;  and  if,  by  the 
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same  m^ans,  Deerbiook  is  proTided  witii  a  medical  mva 
worthy  of  its  confidenoe,  all  Deerbrook  liill  thank  me." 

« Ignarant  and  stupid  as  Deerbrook  is  about  many  thiags, 
Priscilla,  it  is  not  so  wicked  as  to  thank  any  one  for  waging  a 
cowaidly  war  against  the  good,  for  disparaging  the  abJe  and 
aooompUshedy  and  fabricating  and  circulating  injuziovn 
stories  against  people  too  magnanimous  for  the  slanderer  to 
understand." 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Philip." 

'*  I  mean  that  you  have  done  all  this  towards  the  Hopes. 
You  do  not  know  that  he  and  his  wife  are  not  happy.  You 
know  that  Hope  is  an  able  and  most  humane  man  in  his 
pciofession,  and  that  he  does  not  steal  dead  bodies.  You  knew 
the  falsehood  of  the  whole  set  of  vulgar  stories  that  you  have 
put  into  circulation  against  him.  You  know,  also,  that  my 
mother  has  entire  ciH&dence  in  him,  and  that  it  will  go  near 
to  break  her  heart  to  have  him  dismissed  for  any  one  else. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  what  I  say.  As  for  what  I  mean  to 
do— it  is  this.  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Walcot  at  once,  before 
his  intention  to  settle  here  is  known." 

**  You  are  too  late,  my  dear  sir.  Every  one  in  Deerbrook 
knows  it  as  well  as  if  Dr.  Levitt  was  to  give  notice  of  it  fix>m 
the  pulpit  to-day." 

*'  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  Priscilla.  I  shall  explain 
the  whole  of  Hope's  case  to  Mr.  Walcot,  avoiding,  if  possible, 
^  exposore  of  you ." 

**  Oh,  pray  do  not  disturb  yourself  about  that.  Mr.  Walcot 
knows  me  very  well.     I  am  not  afraid." 

'^Avoiding,  if  possible,  all  exposure  of  you,"  .resmned 
Bnderby,  ''  but  not  dirinking  from  the  full  statemi^t  of  the 
facts,  if  that  should  prove  necessary  to  Hope's  justification. 
If  this  gentleman  be  honourable,  he  will  decline  attending  my 
mother,  and  go  away  more  willingly  than  he  came.  I  shall 
bear  testimony  to  my  friend  with  equal  freedom  everywhere 
eke ;  and  I  will  never  rest  till  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
him  are  repaired — ^as  for  as  reparation  is  possible." 

^*  You  take  the  tone  of  defiance,  I  see,  Philip.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection.     We  defy  each  other,  then." 

''I  cannot  but  take  that  tone  for  a  purpose  which,  I 
conceive,  is  the  kindest  which,  under  the  circumstanoes,  can 
be  entertained  towards  you,  sister.  I  do  it  in  the  hope  that, 
befinre  it  is  too  late,  you  wiU  yourself  do  the  justice  which  I 
▼ow  shall  be  done.    I  give  you  peren^tory  warmsg,  leaving 
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jva  opportunity  to  retrieve  joonelf,  to  r^Hiir  tlie  miscMef 
^ou  have  done,  and  to  alleviate  the  misery  which  I  see  il» 
eoning  upon  you.*' 

**  Ton  are  very  good:  but  I  know  what  I  am  about,  aisd  I 
•iisJi  proceed  m  my  own  way.  I  mean  to  get  rid  of  thesb 
Hopes ;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  be  mirprised  to  see  how  soon 
I  succeed." 

*'  The  Hopes  shall  remain  as  long  as  they  wish  to  stay,  if 
truth  can  prevail  against  falsehood.  I  am  sorty  for  yon,  if 
you  cannot  endure  the  presence  of  neighbours  whose  whole 
minds  and  ccmduct  are  noble  and  humane,  and  known  by  yott 
to  be  so.  This  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  bad  symptom, 
Priseilla — a  symptom  of  a  malady  which  neither  Hope  i^at 
Mr.  Walcot,  nor  any  one  but  youxself,  can  cure.  I  would 
have  you  look  to  it." 

"  Is  your  sermon  ended  ?  It  is  time  I  was  getting  ready  lb 
hear  Dr.  Levitt's." 

^  What  I  have  to  say  is  not  finished.  I  desire  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  telimg  eveorybody  that  I  am  engaged  Ik^ 
Miss  Mary  Bruce.'* 

"  I  said  so,  because  it  is  true." 

The  cool  assurance  with  which  she  said  this  was  too  mvich 
lor  Enderby's  gravity.     He  burst  out  a  laughing. 

**  If  not.  precasely  true  when  I  said  it,  it  was  sure  to  be  a* 
jBOon ;  which  is  juat  the  same  thing.  I  mean  that  it  shall  be 
true.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  your  marrying,  and  upon  your 
marrying  Mary  Bruce.   I  know  she  would  like  it,  and -;* 

"Stop  there!  Not  another  word  about  Miss  Bruce!.  *I 
will  not  have  you  take  liberties  with  her  name  to  me ;  and 
t^is  is  hot  the  first  time  I  have  told  you  so.  It  is  not  true 
that  rtie  would  like  it — ^no  more  true  than  many  other  things 
that  you  have  said :  and  if  you  were  to  repeat  it  till  night,  it 
^  would  make  no  sort  of  impressicm  upon  me.  Miss  Brnoe 
knows-  little,  and  cu*es  less,  about  me ;  and  beware  how  you 
say  to  the  contrary! — And  now  for  the  plain  fact.  ,1  am 
engaged  elsewhere:'' 

"No;  youavtfnot.'* 

"Yes;  lam." 

"  You  will  Bsarry  nb  one  bixt  Mary  Bruce  at  last,  you  will 
isee,  vrhatever  you  may  think  now." 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Priseilla,  if  you  Lave  any  of  the 
regard  yo^  >pro^s  to  hare  for  Miss  Bruce,  treat'  her  name 
with  some  respect! — I  am  accepted  by  Margaret Ibbotson!" 
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'^I  dare  say  you  are !  Margaret  Ibbotson !  So  this  is  at 
ihe  bottom  of  all  your  energy  about  the  Hopes  I" 

**  I  admired  Hope  before  I  ever  saw  Margaret,  with  sufficient 
energy  to  prompt  me  to  anything  I  mean  to  do  in  his  support. 
But  Margaret  has  certainly  exalted  my  feelings  towards  him^ 
as  she  has  towards  everything  morally  great  and  beautiful." 

**I  hope  you  will  all  make  yourselves  happy  with  your 
greatness  and  your  beauty :  for  these  friends  of  yours  seem 
likely  to  have  little  else  left  to  comfort  themselves  with." 

"  They  will  be  happy  with  their  greatness  and  loveliness, 
sister ;  for  it  is  Heaven's  decree  that  |ihey  should.  Why  will 
you  not  let  yourself  be  happy  in  witnessing  it,  Priscilla  ?  Why 
will  you  not  throw  off  the  restraint  of  bad  feelings,  and  do 
magnanimous  justice  to  this  family,  and,  having  l£us  opened 
and  freed  your  mind,  glory  in  their  goodness — the  next  best 
thing  to  being  as  good  as  they  ?  You  have  power  of  mind  to 
do  ^is :  the  very  force  with  which  you  persist  in  persecuting 
them  shows  that  you  have  power  for  better  things.  Believe  me, 
they  are  fidl  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness.     Do  but  try ^ 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  are  aware  of  my  power.  If 
they  forgive  me  for  anything,  it  shall  be  for  my  power." 

**That  is  not  for  you  to  determine,  happily.  To  what 
extent  they  forgive  is  between  God  and  themselves.  You  lie 
under  their  forgiveness,  whether  you  will  or  not.  I  own, 
Priscilla,  I  would  fain  bestow  on  Margaret  a  sister  whom  she 
might  respect  rather  than  forgive." 

"Pray  how  many  persons  have  you  persuaded  that 
Margaret  Ibbotson  is  to  be  my  sister-in-law  ?" 

"  Very  few ;  for  your  sake,  scarcely  any.  We  have  been 
willing  to  allow  you  your  own  time  and  methods  for 
extricating  yourself  from  the  diffictdties  you  have  made  for 
yourself,  by  your  inconsiderate  talk  about  Miss  Bruce.  I 
own  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  could  originate  and  carry  on 
such  a  device.  You  must  now  get  out  of  the  scrape  in  your 
own  way." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  so  few  people  of  your  entangle- 
ment. It  makes  it  an  easier  matter  to  help  you.  I^hall  deny 
the  engagement  everywhere." 

*'  That  will  hardly  avail  against  my  testimony." 

"It  will,  when  you  are  gone.  The  Deerbrook  people 
always  attend  to  the  last  speaker.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  the 
majority  with  me  now,  as  the  events  of  last  night  .pietty 
plainly  show."  D,g,,e,  ^y  Google 
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**  Hope  18  not  the  first  good  man  -who  has  been  slandered 
and  suffered  violence.  Oh,  Priscilla,  I  am  unwilling  to  give 
you  up  I  Let  me  hope,  that  the  pride,  the  insane  pride  of 
this  morning,  is  but  this  re-action  of  your  internal  suffering 
from  witnessing  the  results  of  your  influence  in  the  outrages 
of  last  night.  Confide  this  to  me  now,  and  give  yourself 
such  ease  as  you  yet  can." 

"  Thank  you :  but  you  are  quite  mistaken .  I  was  extremely 
glad  to  arrive  when  I  did.  It  satisfied  me  as  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  these  people ;  and  it  proved  to  Mr.  Walcot, 
as  I  observed  to  him  at  the  time,  how  much  ha  was  wanted 
here.  Now,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  I  must 
go.     I  shall  deny  your  engagement  everywhere." 

Philip  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  from 
which,  for  one  moment,  she  shrank  ;  but  she  instantly  rallied, 
and  returned  him  a  stare  which  lasted  till  she  reached  the 
door. 

<*  There  is  something  almost  sublime  in  audacity  like  this," 
thought  he.  ''  But  it  cannot  last.  It  comes  from  internal 
torture — ^a  thing  as  necessarily  temporary  as  faith  (the  source 
of  the  other  kind  of  strength)  is  durable.  Not  the  slightest 
compunction  has  she  for  having  caused  the  misery  she  knows 
of ;  and  not  a  whit  wotdd  she  relent  if  she  could  become 
aware  (which  she  never  shall)  of  what  she  made  Margaret 
suffer.  I  fear  my  Margaret  has  still  much  to  endure  from 
her.  I  will  watch  and  struggle  to  ward  off  from  her  every 
evil  word  and  thought.  This  is  the  only  comfort  under  the 
misery  of  her  being  exposed  to  the  malice  of  any  one  belonging 
tome.  No;  not  the  only  comfort.  She  does  not  suffer  Som 
these  things  as  she  did.  She  says  she  has  a  new  strength  ; 
and,  thank  God!  I  believe  it.  Now  for  Mr.  Walcot  I  I 
must  catch  him  as  he  comes  out  of  church,  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  him.  If  he  ia  an  honourable  man,  all  may  turn 
out  well.  If  not — ^Rowland  and  I  must  see  what  can  be  done 
next." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

GOinXILIllCE, 

Tbx  family  in  the  camer-hoose  thought  iMa  the  strangoit 
Sunday'  morning  they  had  ever  loolced  upcm.  Outside  thdbr 
ptemiseSy  all  was  like  a  liay  sabbath.  The  gardens  sent  up 
their  fragrance  into  the  warm,  still  air :  the  cottage  windows 
were  open,  and  early  roses  and  late  hyacinths  appeared  within 
the  casements.  The  swallows  were  skimming  and  dipping 
about  the  meadows;  and  the  swans  steered  their  majestic 
course  along  the  river,  rippling  its  otherwise  unbroken  sur* 
face.  The  men  of  the  village  sat  on  the  thresholds  of  their 
doors,  smoking  an  early  pipe  !  and  their  tidy  children,  the 
beys  with  luur  coonbed  straight,  and  the  girls  with  clean 
pinafores,  came  abroad ;  some'  to  carry  the  Sunday  dinner 
to  the  baker's,  and  others  to  nurse  the  baby  in  the  sundiine, 
or  to  snatch  a  bit  of  play  bdbind  a  neighbour's  dwelling. 
The  contrast  within  the  comer-house  was  strange.  Mcnrris 
and  the  boy  had  heea  up  early  to  gather  the  st<mes,  and 
sweep  up  the  fragments  of  glaoi  from  the  floors,  to  put  the 
effigy  out  of  sight,  and  efface  the  marks  of  feet  in  iJie  haU 
and  parlours.  The  supper  had  been  cleared  away  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  smell  of  spirits  and  tobacco  got  rid  of :  but 
this  was  all  that  the  most  zealous  servants  could  do.  The 
froot  shutters  must  remain  closed,  and  the  garden  wind<ws 
cnpty  of  glass.  The  garden  itself  was  a  mournful  spectacle, 
— ^the  pretty  garden,  which  had  been  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  the  family  aU  this  spring;  part  of  the  wall  was  throwii 
down;  the  ivy  trailed  on  the  earth.  Of  the  shrubs,  some 
were  pulled  up,  and  others  cut  off  at  the  roots.  The  beds 
were  trodden  into  day,  and  the  grass,  so  green  and  sunny 
yesterday,  was  ik>w  trampled  black  where  it  was  not  hidden 
with  fragments  of  the  wood-work  of  the  surgery,  and  with 
the  refuse  of  the  broken  glasses  and  spilled  drugs.  Hope  had 
also  risen  early.  He  had  found  his  scared  pupil  returned, 
and  wandering  about  the  ruins  of  his  abode, — ^the  surgery. 
They  set  to  work  together,  to  put  out  of  sight  whatever  was 
least  seemly  of  the  scattered  contents  of  the  professional 
apartment;  but,  with  all  their  pains,  the  garden  looked 
forlorn  and  disagreeable  enough  when  Hester  came  down, 
o^^^wled,  to  make  breakfast  in  the  open  air  of  the  parlour, 
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rnH  het  hialbMid  llioagbt  it  time  to  go  and  fiee  how  Ibm 
had  pasied  the  aiglit,  and  to  bring  Margaret  home. 

Hester  received  fiW  her  husband  and  sister  a  faTOUrable 
repatt  of  Maria.  She  had  slept,  and  Margaret  had  tiept 
bende  her.  Maria  carried  her  philosophy  into  all  the  cir- 
comstanfoes  of  her  lot,  and  she  had  be^  long  tised  to  pam 
and  interruption  of  her  plans.  These  ihings,  and  t&e  hanrf 
of  an  accident  in  the  street,  might  dism^  one  inexperienced 
in  suffering,  bnt  not  her.  When  not  kept  awalce  by  actual  pain^ 
i^e  slept;  and  when  assoied  that  her  case  was  periectlj  simple, 
and  that  there  was  erery  probability  of  her  being  as  wdl  as 
usual  in  a  few  weeks,  all  her  anxieties  were  for  the  Hopes; 
No  rc^rt  of  them  couM  hare  satisfied  her  so  well  as  Mr.  Hope^ 
early  visit, — as  his  serene  countenance  and  cheerful  voioe. 
She  saw  that  he  was  not  sad  at  heart ;  and  warmly  as  she 
honoured  his  temper,  she  could  hardly  understand  this.  N6 
wonder;  for  she  did  not  know  what  his  sufferings  had  pre- 
vioudy  been  from  other  causes,  nor  how  vivid  was  his  defight 
'  at  the  spirit  in  which  Hester  received  their  present  misfixr- 
tunes.  Margaret  saw  at  once  that  all  was  well  at  home,  aai 
made  no  inquiries  about  her  sister.' 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  with  a  magnificent  seal,''  said 
Hester,  as  they  entered.  *'  And  here  is  tea  as  hot,  I  beHevev 
iws  if  we  were  still  blessed  with  glass  windows.*' 

The  letter  had  just  been  left  by  Sir  William  HunterV 
groom.  It  was  from  the  Baronet,  and  its  contents  informed 
Mr.  Hope  that  his  attendance  would  not  be  required  at  l^e 
almshouses  in  future,  as  their  inmates  were  placed  under  the 
medical  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walcot. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Hester.  "  No  more  danger  and  insult 
from  that  quarter  1*' 

"  Nor  fimds  either,  my  dear.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  have 
no  insult  and  danger  to  apprehend ;  but  what  will  you  say  to 
having  no  funds  ?" 

"  We  shall  see  when  that  time  -comes,  love.  Meantime, 
here  is  breakfast,  and  the  sweet  Sunday  all  before  us  ?"        \ 

The  pressure  of  her  hand  by  her  husband  effaced  all  wo^, 
present  and  futq^re. 

«  Who  is  Mr.  Walcot  r  asked  Margaret. 

"  Somebody  from  Bliddey,  I  suppose^"  said  Hester. 

«  No,"  replied  Hope.  **  Mr.  Waloot  is  a  surgeon,  last  fmtti 
Cheltaiham,  who  setded  in  Deerbrook  at  seven  o'clock 
jestenlay  evening,  and  who  has  Bhesiffy  sw^  the  greali^** 
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j>art  of  the  practice  of  the  place,  I  suspect.  He  is,  no  doubt, 
the  '  better  doctor,'  ^  the  new  man/  of  whom  we  have  hea^d 
go  much  of  late." 

Hester  changed  colour,  and  Margaret  too,  while  Hope 
related  the  arrival  of  Mrs,  Rowland  and  her  party,  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  his  pupil  early  this  morning. — ^What  sort  of 
man  was  Mr.  Walcot?  Time  must  show.  His  coming  to 
settle  in  this  manner,  at  such  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances, 
did  not  look  very  well,  Hope  said ;  but  it  should  be  remem* 
bered  that  he  must  necessarily  be  extremely  prejudiced 
against  the  family  in  the  corner-house,  if  his  information 
about  Deerbrook.was  derived  from  Mrs.  Rowland.  He  ought 
not  to  be  judged  till  he  had  had  time '  and  opportunity  to 
learn  for  himself  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the 
place.  He  must  have  fair  play ;  and  it  was  very  possible 
that  he  might  turn  out  a  man  who  would  give  others  fair 
play. 

At  the  next  knock,  Hester  started,  thereby  showing  that 
she  was  moved.  Mr.  Jones  had  called  to  know  how  the 
family  were;  and,  after  satisfying  himself  on  this  point,  had 
left  a  delicate  sweetbread,  with  his  respects,  and  wishes  that 
Mrs.  Hope  might  relish  it  after  her  fright.  This  incident 
gave  the  little  family  more  pleasure  than  Mr,  Walcot  had  yet 
caused  them  pain.  Here  was  sympathy, — ^the  most  acceptable 
offering  they  could  receive. 

Next  came  a  message  of  inquiry  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levitt, 
with  an  intimation  that  they  would  call,  if  not  inconvenient 
to  the  family,  after  church.     This  was  pleasant  too. 

While  it  was  being  agreed  that  a  nurse  must  be  found 
immediately  for  Maria,  and  that  the  glazier  at  Blickley  must 
have  notice  to  send  people  to  mend  the  windows  as  early  as 
possible  to-morrow  morning,  a  letter  was  brought  in,  which 
looked  longer,  but  less  grand,  than  Sir  William  Huntei's*  It 
was  from  Mr.  Rowland. 

*«  (Private.) 

"  Mt  dear  Sir,  Sunday  Morning^  7  o^clocL 

''  During  the  greater  part  of  an  anxious,  night,  my  mind 
was  full  of  the  intention  of  calling  on  you  this  morning,  for 
some  conversation  on  a  topic  which  must  be  discussed  between 
us;  but  the  more  I  dwell  upon  what  must  be  said,  the  more 
I  shrink  from  an  interview  which  cannot  but  be  extremely 
painful  to  each  party;  and  I  have  at  length  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that,  for  botli  our  sakes,  it  is  b^t  to  write  what  I 
have  to  say.    It  is  painful  enough,  God  knows,  to  write  it  I 

*^  Your  position  here,  my  dear  sir,  must  have  been  anything 
but  pleasant  for  some  time  past.  I  regret  that  its  uneasiness 
should  have  been  augmented,  as  I  fear  it  has,  by  the  influence 
of  any  one  connected  with  myself.  My  respect  for  you  has 
been  as  undeviating  as  it  is  sincere;  and  I  have  not  to 
reproach  myself  with  having  uttered  a  word  concerning  you 
or  your  family  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  repeat  to 
yourselves:  but  I  am  aware,  that  the  same  cannot  be  said 
with  regard  to  every  one  for  whom  I  am  in  a  manner  answer- 
able. In  relation  to  this  unpleasant  fact  I  can  only  say,  that 
I  entreat  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  deep  regret  and 
mortification. 

"  A  new  aspect  of  affairs  has  presented  itself, — ^to  me  very 
suddenly,  as  I  trust  you  will  believe,  on  my  word  of  honour. 
A  gentleman  of  your  profession,  named  Walcot,  arrived  last 
night,  with  a  view  to  settling  in  Deerbrook.  The  first 
inducement  held  out  to  him  was  the  medical  charge  of 
Mrs.  Enderby,  and  of  the  whole  of  my  family :  but,  of  coursci 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  expectations  of  practice  among 
your  patients  stop  here;  and  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
the  public  mind  of  Deerbrook  regarding  yourself,  makes  it 
too  probable  that  his  most  sanguine  expectations  will  be 
realized.  I  write  this  with  extreme  pain ;  but  I  owe  it  to 
you  not  to  disguise  the  truth,  however  distasteful  may  be.  its 
nature. 

^*  These  being  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  appears  to 
me  hopeless  to  press  the  departure  of  Mr.  Walcot.  And  if 
he  went  away  to-day,  I  should  fear  that  some  one  would 
arrive  to-morrow  to  occupy  his  position.  Yet,  my  dear  sir, 
justice  must  be  done  to  you.  After  protracted  and  anxious 
consideration,  one  mode  of  action  has  occurred  to  me  bj 
which  atonement  may  be  made  to  you  for  what  has  passed. 
Let  me  recommend  it  to  your  earnest  and  favourable  consi- 
deration. 

"  Some  other  place  of  residence  would,  I  should  hope,  yield 
you  and  your  family  the  consideration  and  comfort  of  which 
you  have  here  been  most  unjustly  deprived.  Elsewhere  you 
might  ensure  the  due  reward  of  that  professional  ability  and 
humanity  which  we  have  shown  ourselves  unworthy  to  appre- 
ciate. If  you  could  reconcile  yourself  to  removing,  with 
your  family^  I  believe  that  the  peace  of  our  society  would  b^ 
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promoted,  tfiat  impleanuxt  coliisions  of  opimons  and  interests 
would  be  aToided,  and  thai  that  reparation  vrould  be  made  to 
javL  irbich  I  fear  wotdd  be  impractieable  liere.  All  difficulty 
about  the  process  of  removal  might  and  should  be  obviated. 
To  speak  franldj,  I  i^ould,  in  that  case,  consider  mjself  your 
debtor  to  such  an  amount  as,  by  a  comparison  of  your  losses 
and  my  means,  should  appear  to  us  both  to  be  just.  I  believe 
I  might  venture  to  make  myself  answerable  for  so  much  as 
would  settle  you  in  some  more  favourable  locality,  and  enable 
you  to  wait  a  moderate  time  for  that  appreciation  of  your 
professional  merits  which  would  be  certain  to  ensue. 

**  I  need  not  add  that,  in  case  of  your  acceding  to,  ray 
proposition,  all  idea  of  obligation  would  be  mi$plaoed.  I  offer 
no  more  than  I  consider  actually  your  due.  The  cireum» 
stance  of  the  fath^  of  a  large  and  rising  family  offering  to 
become  responsible  to  such  an  extent,  indicates  thai  my  sense 
of  your  claim  upon  me  is  very  strong.  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  it :  and  I  therefore,  once  more,  beseech  your 
best  attention  to  my  proposal, — the  latter  particulars  of  whkk 
ham  been  coTtfided  to  no  person  whatever ^ — ^nor  shall  they  be, 
imder  any  circumstances,  unless  you  desire  it. 

**  I  shall  await  your  reply  with  anxiety — yet  with  patience, 
as  I  am  aware  that  such  a  step  as  I  propose  cannot  be  decided 
on  without  some  reflection. 

"I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  family  have  not  suffered 
materially  from  the  outrages  of  last  night.  It  was  matter 
of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  the  unexpected  arrival  of  my 
family  at  the  very  time  prevented  my  hastening  to  offer  my 
best  services  to  you  and  yours.  The  magistracy  will,  of 
course,  repair  all  damages ;  and  then  I  trust  no  evil  consc'- 
quences  will  survive. 

^  I  beg  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hope  and  Miss  Ibbotson, 
and  entreat  you  to  bdieve  me,  my  dear  sir, 
"  With  the  highest  respect, 

"-Your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  Rowland.'* 

For  one  moment  Hester  looked  up  in  her  husband^s  face,  as 
lie  read  this  letter  in  a  subdued  voice^ — ^for  one  moment  she 
hoped  he  would  make  haste  to  live  elsewhere— in  some  place 
idieiie  he  would  again  be  honoured  as  he  once  was  here,  and 
where  idl  might  be  bright  and  promising  as  ever :  but  that 
iDoment's  gaze  at  her  hxtsband  changed  her  thoughts  and 
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wiflhes.     Her  oplcmr  rose  witk  the  fame  feelings  lAdDL  item 
a  deep  aeriousness  orer  his  countenance. 

^  Mr.  Rowbnd  means  weU,**  said  Margaret ;  ''  but  madf 
tliis  will  never  do." 

'^  I  hardly  know  what  jon  would  consider  meaning  wiell,** 
replied  Hope.  '^  Rowland  would  bay  himself  out  of  an  affair 
which  he  has  not  the  courage  to  mani^  bj  nobler  means 
He  would  give  hush-mon^  for  the  concealment  of  his  wife*s 
offences.  He  would  bribe  me  from  the  assertion  of  my  owb 
character,  and  wotdd,  for  his  private  ends,  stop  the  working 
out  of  the  question  between  Deerbrook  aiid  me.  This  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  real  aspect  of  his  proposal,  however  penmaded 
he  himself  may  be  that  he  intends  peace  to  his  neigbbours» 
and  justice  to  me.  This  letter^"  he  continued,  waving  it 
before  him, ''  is  wordiy  only  of  the  fire,  where  I  would  put  it 
this  moment,  but  that  I  suppose  pmd^ice  requires  that  we 
should  retain  in  our  own  hands  all  evidence  whatever  relating 
to  the  present  state  of  our  affairs." 

^'  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  is  to  become  of  us,"  said  Hester, 
cheerfully. 

,  *^  Nor  do  I,  love :  but  is  not  all  the  world  in  the  same  con- 
dition ?  How  much  does  the  millionaire  know  of  what  is  te 
intesrvene  between  to-day  and  his  death  ?" 

'^Attd  the  labocaing  classes,"  observed  Margavet — ^''fhat 
prodigious  multitude  of  toiling,  thinking,  loving,  trusting^ 
beings!  How  many  of  them  see  further  than  the  week  whidi 
is  coming  round?  And  who  spends  life  to  more  purpose  than 
some  of  them  ?  They  toil,  they  think,  they  love,  tb^  obey, 
they  trust ;  and  who  will  say  tibat  the  most  secure  in  worldly 
fortune  are  making  a  better  start  for  eternity  than  they? 
They  see  duty  around  ihem  and  God  above  them ;  and  what 
more  need  they  see  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Hester.  '^  What  I  said  was  cowardly. 
I  wish  I  had  your  faith." 

^  You  hare  it,"  said  her  husband.  **  There  was  faith  in 
your  voice,  and  nothing  faithless  in  what  you  said.  It  is  a 
simple  truth,  that  we  cknnot  see  our  way  before  us.  We  must 
be  satisfied  to  discern  the  duly  of  the  day,  and  fi>r  the  future 
tO'do  what  we  ought  always  to  be  doing — ^  to  walk  by  fiiitih 
ami  not  by  sig^t.*  Now,  as  to  this  present  duty,  it  seems  to 
me  very  clear.  It  is  my  duty  to  offer  moral  renstaace  to 
expression,  and  to  make  a  stand  for  my  reputatica.  When  it 
pleases  God  that  men  shonid  be. overwhelmed  by  calumny*  it 
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is  a  dreadittl  evil  which  must  be  borne  as  well  as  it  maj;  but 
not  without  a  straggle.  We  mnst  not  too  hastily  conclude 
that  this  is  to  be  the  issue  in  our  case.  We  must  stay  and 
straggle  for  right  and  justice — struggle  for  it,  by  living  on 
with  firm,  patient,  and  gentle  minds.  This  is  surely  what  we 
ought  io  do,  rather  than  go  away  for  the  sake  of  ease,  leaving 
the  prejudices  of  our  neighbours  in  all  their  virulence,  because 
we  have  not  strength  to  combat  them,  and  letting  the  right 
succumb  to  the  wrong,  for  want  of  ^ith  and  constancy  to 
vindicate  it.*' 

"Oh,  we  will  stay!"  cried  Hester.  "I  will  try  to  bear 
everything,  and  be  thankful  to  have  to  bear,  for  such  reasons. 
It  is  all  easy,  love,  when  you-  lay  open  your  views  of  our  life — 
when  you  give  us  your  insight  into  the  providence  of  it.  I 
believe  I  should  have  looked  at  it  in  this  way  before,  if  you 
had  been  suffering  in  any  great  cause — any  cause  manifestly 
great,  because  the  welfare  of  ntiany  others  was  involved  in  it. 
I  see  now  that  the  principle  of  endurance  and  the  duty  of 
steadfastness  are  the  same,  though  — >."  And  yet  she 
paused,  and  bit  her  lip. 

"  Though  the  occasion  looks  insignificant  enough,"  said  her 
husband.  "  True.  Some  might  laugh  at  our  having  to  appeal 
to  our  faith  because  we  have  been  mobbed  on  pretences  which 
make  us  blush  to  think  what  nonsense  they  are,  and  because 
a  rival  has  come  to  supplant  me  in  my  profession.  But  with 
all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  truth  to  us  is,  that  we 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  malice  and  hatred,  and  that  poverty 
stares  us  in  the  face.  If  these  things  are  quite  enough  for  our 
strength  (and  I  imagine  we  shall  find  they  are  so),  we  have  no 
business  to  quarrel  with  our  trial  because  it  is  not  of  a  grander 
kind.  Well !  wife  and  sister,  we  stay.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Then 
I  will  go  and  write  to  Mr.  Eowland." 

The  sisters  were  silent  for  some  moments  after  he  had  left 
them.  Margaret  was  refreshing  her  flowers — ^the  flowers  which 
Philip  had  brought  in  from  the  garden  the  day  before.  How 
precious  were  they  now,  even  above  other  flowers  brought  by 
the  same  hand — for  not  another  blossom  was  left  in  the  desolate 
garden!  Margaret  was  resolving  silently  that  she  would  keep 
these  alive  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  dry  them  in  memory 
of  the  place  they  came  from,  in  its  wedding  trim.  Hester  pre- 
sently showed  the  direction  her  thoughts  had  taken,  by  sajring — 

"  I  should  think  that  it  must  be  always  possible  for  able  and 
industrious  people,  in  health,  to  obtain  bread."  Zoogle 
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<^  Almost  always  possible,  provided  they  can  cast  pride 
'behind  them." 

"Ah I  I  suspect  that  pride  is  the  real  evil  of  poverty — of 
gentlefolks'  poverty.  I  could  not  promise  for  my  own  part, 
to  cast  pride  behind  me :  but  then,  you  know,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  give  me  something  to  be  proud  of,'  far  different  from 
rank  and  money.  I  could  go  to  jail  or  the  workhouse  with 
my  husband  without  a  blush.  The  agony  of  it  would  not  be 
from  pride." 

"  Happily,  we  are  sure  of  bread,  mere  bread,"  said  Margaret, 
"for  the  present,  and  for  what  we  call  certainty.  What  you 
and  I  have  is  enough  for  bread." 

"  What  I  have  can  hardly  be  called  sufficient  for  even  that," 
said  Hester :  "  and  you — I  must  speak  my  thankfulness  for 
that — ^you  will  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  considera- 
tions." 

**  Not  soon :  and  I  cannot  separate  my  life  from  yours — I 
cannot  fancy  it.     Do  not  let  us  fancy  it  just  now." 

"  Well,  we  will  not.  I  am  glad  Susan  has  warning  from  me 
to  go.  It  is  well  that  we  began  retrenching  so  soon.  We  must 
come  to  some  full  explanation  with  Morris,  that  we  may  see 
what  can  best  be  done  for  her." 

"  She  will  never  leave  you  while  you  will  let  her  stay." 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  dismiss  Charles.  But  we  will  wait 
to  talk  that  over  with  my  husband.  He  will  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  do.     Was^that  a  knock  at  the  door?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  was  a  feeble  knock." 

It  was  Mrs.  Grey,  accompanied  by  Sydney.  Mrs.  Grey's 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  solemn  misery,  with  a  little 
of  the  complacency  of  excitement  under  it.  The  occasion  was 
too  great  for  winks :  mute  grief  was  the  mood  of  the  hour. 
Sydney  was  evidently  full  of  awe.  He  seemed  hardly  to  like 
to  come  into  the  parlour.  Margaret  had  to  go  to  the  door, 
and  laugh  at  him  for  his  shyness.  His  mother's  ideas  were  as 
much  deranged  as  his  own  by  the  gaiety  "with  which  Hester 
received  them,  boasting  of  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
room,  and  asking  whether  Sophia  did  not  think  their  bonfire 
surpassed  the  famous  one  at  the  last  election  but  one.  Sophia 
had  not  seen  anything  of  the  fire  of  last  night.  She  had  been 
so  much  agitated,  that  the  whole  family,  Mr.  Grey  and  all, 
had  been  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  compose  her  spirits. 
Much  as  she  had  wished  to  come  this  morning,  to  make  her 
inquiries  in  person,  she  had  been  unable  to  summon  courage 
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to  appear  in  tlie  streets ;  and  indeed  her  paicntf  cobM  not 
press  it — she  had  been  so  extremely  agitated !  She  waa  vow 
kft  in  Alice's  charge. 

Hester  and  Margaret  hoped  that  when  Sophia  found  there 
WBB  nothing  more  to  fear,  and  that  her  cousins  were  perfectlj 
well,  she  would  be  able  to  spare  Alice  for  some  hours,  to  wait 
upon  Miss  Young,  Maria's  hostess  was  with  her  now,  nod 
Margaret  would  spend  the  night  with  her  again,  if  a  nurae 
could  not  be  procured  before  that  time.  Mrs.  Grej  had  not 
neglected  Maria  in  her  anxiety  for  her  cousins.  She  was  just 
going  to  propose  that  Alice  should  be  the  nurse  to-night,  and 
had  left  word  at  Miss  Young's  door  that  she  herself  would 
visit  her  for  the  hour  and  half  that  people  were  in  church. 
Her  time  this  morning  was  therefore  short.  She  was  rejoiced 
to  see  h<9r  young  friends  look  so  much  lik^  themselves — so 
differently  from  what  she  had  dared  to  expect.  And  Mr.  Hope 
. — ^it  was  not  fair  perhaps  to  ask  where  he  was  ; — ^he  had  jhx>- 
bably  rather  not  have  it  known  where  he  might  be  fi>und: 
(and  here  the  countenance  relaxed  into  a  winking  frame). 
Not  afraid  to  show  himself  abroad  I  Had  been  out  twice  1  and 
without  any  bad  consequences  1  It  would  be  a  cordial  to 
Sophia  to  hear  this,  and  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Grey.  But  what 
courage!  It  was  a  fine  lesson  for  Sydney.  If  Mr.  Hope  was 
really  (mly  writing,  and  could  spare  a  minute,  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  see  him.  Hester  went  for  him.  He  had  just 
finished  his  letter.  She  read  and  approved  it,  and  sat  down 
to  take  a  copy  of  it  while  her  husband  occupied  her  seat 
beside  Mrs.  Grey. 

The  wife  let  fall  a  few  tears — ^teaxs  of  gentle  sorrow  and 
proud  love,  not  on  her  husband's  letter  (for  not  for  the  worid 
would  she  have  had  that  letter  bear  a  trace  of  tears),  but  oa 
the  paper  on  which  she  wrote.  The  letter  appeared  to  her 
very  touching ;  but  others  might  not  think  so :  there  was  so 
mtush  in  it  which  she  alone  could  seel  It  took  hex  only  a  few 
minutes  to  copy  it ;  but  the  copying  gave  her  strength  for  all 
the  day.     The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

<'  Mr  ]>EAR  Sir — ^Your  letter  expresses,  both  in  its  matter 
and  x>hrase,  the  personal  regard  which  1  have  always  believed 
you  to  eiitertain  towards  me  aod  mine.  I  cannot  agree  witk 
yon,  however,  in  thinking  that  the  proceeding  you  propose 
involves  real  good  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it  The 
peace  of  society  in  Deerbrook  is  not  likely  to  be  permanentlj 
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aecnred  bj  such  deference  to:  itgnoraot  prejudice  as  would  be 
expressed  bj  tbe  act  of  mj  depiartiire;  nor  would  mj  wrongs 
be  repaired  by  my  merely  learing  them  behind  me.  I  cannot 
take  money  from  your  hands  as  ^  price  of  your  tranquillity, 
and  as  a  commutation  for  my  good  name,  and  the  just  rewards 
of  my  professional  labours.  My  wife  and  I  will  not  remore 
from  iDeerbrook.  We  shall  stay,  and  endeavour  to  dischaige 
our  duty,  and  to  bear  our  wrongs,  till  our  neighbours  learn 
to  understand  us  better  than  they  do. 

**  You  will  permit  to  say,  with  the  respect  which  I  fedy 
that  we  sympathize  fully  in  t}ie  distress  of  mind  which  you 
must  b^  experiencing.  If  you  should  find  comfort  in  doing 
us  manful  justice,  we  shall  congratulate  you  yet  more  than 
ourselves :  if  not,  we  shall  grieve  for  you  only  the  more 
deeply. 

'^My  wife  joins  me  in  what  I  have  said,  and  in  kindly 
regards. 

^  "  Yours  sincerely, 

"Edwahd  Hope." 

Edward  had  left  hb  seal  with  He^er.  She  sealed  Uie 
letter,  rang  for  Charles,  and  ^charged  him  to  deliver  it  into 
Mr.  Rowland's  own  hands,  placed  the  copy  in  her  bosom  to 
show  to  Margaret,  and  returned  to  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
was  alone  with  Hope,  stopped  short  in  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Hope.  **  We  have  no  secrets  here,  and  no 
fears  of  being  frightened — for  one  another  any  more  than  for 
ourselves.  Mrs.  Grey  was  saying,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Walcot 
is  very  popular  here  already;  and  that  everybody  is  going  to 
church  to  see  him." 

Mrs.  Grey  had  half-a-dozen  faults  or  oddities  of  Mr. 
Walcot's  to  tell  of  already ;  but  she  was  quietly  checked  in 
the  middle  of  her  list  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  observed  that  he  was 
bound  to  exercise  the  same  justice  towards  Mr.  Walcot  that 
he  hoped  to  receive  from  him — ^to  listen  to  no  evil  of  him 
which  could  not  be  substantiated:  and  it^  was  certainly  too 
early  yet  for  an3rthing  to  be  known  about  him  by  strangers, 
beyond  what  he  looked  like. 

'^  To  go  no  deeper  ^an  his  looks,  then,*^  continued  Mrs. 
Grey, ''  nobody  can  pretend  to  admire  them.  He  is  extremely 
short.     Have  you  heard  how  short  he  is  ?" 

''  Yes :  that  inspired  me  with  some  respect  for  him,  to 
b€^  with.     I  have  heard  so  much  of  my  being  too  tall,  all 
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my  life,  that  I  am  apt  to  feel  a  profomid  veneration  for  men 
wno  have  made  the  furthest  escape  from  that  evil.  By  the 
way,  my  dear,  I  should  not  wonder  if  Enderby  is  disposed  in 
Walcot's  favour  by  this,  for  he  is  even  taller  than  I." 

^*  I  am  surprised  that  you  can  joke  on  such  a  subject,  Mr. 
Hope,  I  assure  you,  you  are  not  the  only  sufferers  by  this^ 
extraordinary  circumstance— of  Mr.  Walcot's  arrival.  It  is 
very  hard  upon  us,  that  we  are  to  have  him  for  an  opposite 
neighbour — in  Mrs.  Enderby's  house,  you  know.  Sophia 
and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  that  house,  for  the 
old  lady's  sake,  many  times  in  a  day.  We  scarcely  ever 
looked  out,  but  we  saw  her  cap  over  the  blind,  or  some  one  or 
another  was  at  the  door,  about  one  little  affair  or  another.  It 
has  been  a  great  blank  since  she  was  removed — the  shutters 
shut,  and  the  bills  up,  and  nobody  going  and  coming.  But 
now  we  can  never  look  that  way." 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  get  Paxton  to  put  up  a 
weathercock  for  you  on  his  bam,  so  that  you  may  look  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  the  wind." 

"  Nay,  Edward,  it  is  really  an  evil,"  said  Hester,  "  to  have 
an  unwelcome  stranger  settled  in  an  opposite  house,  where  an 
old  friend  has  long  lived*    I  can  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Grey." 

"  So  can  I,  my  dear.  It  is  an  evil :  but  I  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  hold  myself  free  to  look  out  of  my  window 
in  any  direction — that  is  all.  .Do,  Mrs.  Grey,  indulge  your- 
,self  so  far." 

"  We  cannot  possibly  notice  him,  you  know.  It  must  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  an 
interloper  like  Mr.  Walcot.  Mr.  Grey  is  quite  of  my  opinion. 
You  will  have  our  support  in  every  way,  my  dear  sir;  for  it 
is  perfectly  plain  to  our  minds,  that  all  this  would  not  have 
happened  but  for  your  having  married  into  our  connection 
so  decidedly.  But  this  intruder  has  been  thought,  and  talked 
about,  by  us  more  than  he  is  worth.  I  want  to  hear  all  you 
can  tell  me  about  the  riot,  Hester,  love.  Your  husband  has 
been  giving  me  some  idea  of  it,  but  *  .  .  Bless  me  I 
there  is  the  first  bell  for  church  ;  and  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  Miss  Young's  by  this  time.  We  must  have  the 
whole  story,  some  day  soon  ;  and,  indeed,  Sophia  would 
quarrel  with  me  for  hearing  it  when  she  is  not  by.  Where 
is  Sydney?" 

Sydney  and  Margaret  were  in  the  garden,  consulting  a1;>out 
its  restoration.     Sydney  declared  he  would  come  and  work  at 
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it  every  day  till  it  was  cleared  and  planted.  He  would  begin 
to-morrow  with  the  cairn  for  the  rock-plants  . 

''  I  am  glad  the  Levitts  are  to  call  after  church,"  observed 
Mrs.  Grey.  **  They  always  do  what  is  proper,  I  must  say  ; 
and  not  less  towards  dissenters  than  their  own  people.  I 
suppose  Dr.  Levitt  will  consult  with  you  about  the  damages." 

**  Sooner  or  later,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Come,  Sydney,  we  must  be  gone.  You  hear  the  bell. 
Sophia  will  be  quite  revived  by  what  I  shall  tell  her,  iny 
dears.  No— do  not  come  out  to  the  door — I  will  not  allow 
it,  on  my  account.  There  is  no  knowing  what  I  might  have 
to  answer  for,  if  you  let  yourself  be  seen  at  the  door  on  my 
account.  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  come  in  this  evening.  Axe 
you  quite  determined?  Well,  perhaps  Mr.  Grey  will  say 
you  are  right  not  to  leave  your  premises  in  the  evening,  at 
present.  No  ;  you  must  not  say  anything  about  our  coming 
just  now.  We  have  not  courage,  really,  for  that.  Now  hold 
your  tongue,  Sydney,  It  is  out  of  the  question — ^your  being 
out  of  our  sight  after  dark.     Good  morning,  my  love." 

As  soon  as  Charles  returned  home,  after  having  delivered 
the  letter  into  Mr.  Rowland's  own  hands,  Mr.  Hope  gathered 
his  family  together,  for  their  Sunday  worship.  The  servants 
entered  the  room  with  countenances  fuH  of  the  melancholy 
which  they  concluded,  notwithstanding  all  evidence  to  the' 
contrary,  that  their  master  ancl  mistress  muist  be  experiencing: 
but,  when  service  was  over,  they  retired  with  the  feeling  that 
the  family-worship  had  never  been  more  gladsome. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

KEEPma  SUNDAY.    > 


Mb.  Enderbt  was  in  the  churchyard  when  the  congregation 
poured  out  from  the  porch.  Group  after  group  walked  away, 
and  he  saw  no  signs  of  the  party  he  was  waiting  for.  Mrs. 
Rowland  lingered  in  the  aisle,  with  the  intention  of  allowing 
all  Deerbrook  time  to  look  at  Mr.  Walcot.  When  none  but 
the  Levitts  remained,  the  lady  issued  forth  from  the  porch, 
leaning  on  Mr.  Walcot's  arm,  and  followed  by  four  of  her 
children,  who  were  walking  two  and  two,  holding  up  their 
heads,  and  glancing  round  to  see  how  many  people  were 
observing  the  new  gentleman  they  had  brought  with  them 
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fitMB  GbelteiJum.  Mr.  Enderby  approaobed  l3ie  fSuulj  P<ai7y 
and  said — 

''  Sister,  will  you  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Walcot?** 

^'  With  the  givatest  pleasure,  my  dear  brother.  Mr. 
Walcot,  my  broker,  Mr.  Enderhy.  Brother,  my  Maad,  Mr. 
Walcot" 

Mr.  Walcot  blushed  with  delight,  looked  as  if  he  longed  to 
shake  hands  if  he  dared,  and  said  something  of  his  joy  at 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  brother  of  so  kind  a  fii&ad  as 
Mrs.  Rowland. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended  here,"  thougl^  Mr. 
Enderby.  "  How  perfectly  unlike  what  I  had  fancied !  This 
dragon,  which  was  to  devour  the  Hopes,  seems  a  pretty  harm- 
less creature.  Why  he  looks  a  mere  boy,  aid  with  hair  cio 
light,  <me  can't  see  it  without  spectacles.  What  will  he  do 
with  himself  in  my  mother's  good  house  ?  Fanny  Gney's 
bird-cage  would  suit  him  bettcsr ; — and  then  he  might  hasag 
in  Rowland's  hall,  and  be  always  ready  for  use  when  the 
children  are  ilL  I  must  have  out  what  I  mean  to  say  to  htm, 
however ;  and,  from  his  looks,  I  should  fkacy  I  may  do  what 
I  please  with  him.  He  will  go  away  before  dinner,  if  I  ask 
hun,  I  have  little  doubt.  I  wonder  that,  while  she  was  about 
it,  Priscilla  did  not  find  out  somebody  who  had  the  outside  of 
a  professional  man  at  least  This,  youth  looks  as  if  he  would 
not  draw  one's  tooth  for  the  world,  because  it  would  hurt  one 
so  I  How  he  admires  the  rooks  and  the  green  grass  on  tiie 
graves,  because  the  children  do ! — Sister,"  he  continued  aloud, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  your  companion  ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Mr.  Walcot  and  I  should  have  some 
conversation  together  immediately.  The  children  will  go  home 
with  you ;  and  we  will  follow  presently." 

Mrs.  Rowland  looked  thunder  and  lightning  at  her  brother; 
but  Mr.  Walcot  appeared  so  highly  pleased,  that  she  con- 
sidered it  safest  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  arrangement, 
trusting  to  undo  Philip's  work  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
So  she  sailed  away  with  the  children. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony,"  observed  Enderby,  as  he 
led  the  way  to  the  walk  under  the  trees.  **I  have  used 
none  with  my  sister,  as  you  perceive ;  and  I  shall  use  none 
with  you." 

*^  Thank  you,  sir.  My  dear  parents  have  always  taught 
iiie  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  ceremony  where 
people  feel  kindly  and  mean  only  what  is  right.     They  will 
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be  pleased  to  kear  that  70a  do  ncft  think  ceieQionj  nccegsaiy 
between  lis.*' 

^'  The  circumstances  are  too  m^^ent  for  it  in  the  present 
case; — that  is  what  I  mean,*'  said  Philip.  *'  I  am  G«nfidenty 
Mr.  Wakot,  from  what  jou  saj  about  feeling  kindly  and 
meaning  rightly,  that  you  cannot  be  aware  what  is  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Deerbrook,  or  you  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  think  of  settling  here." 

''Oh,  I  assure  you,  sir,  you  are  mistaken.  Mrs.  Rowland 
herself  was  the  person  who  told  me  all  about  it;  and  I 
repeated  all  she  said  to  my  parents.  They  strongly  adrised 
my  coming;  and  I  am  sure  they  would  never  recommend  me 
to  do  anything  that  was  not  right." 

"  Then,  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  the  true  state  of  ihe 
case  here,  virill  you  represent  it  fully  to  your  parents,  and  see 
what  they  will  say  then  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  that.  They  will  be 
very  sorry,  however,  if  any  difficulty  should  arise.  I  had  a 
l^ter  from  them  this  very  morning,  in  which  they  say  that 
they  consider  me  a  fortunate  youth  to  have  ^len  in  with  such 
a  friend  as  Mrs.  Rowland,  who  prcHnises  she  will  be  a  mother, 
oar  rather,  I  should  say,  a  sister  to  me,  and  to  have  stepped  at 
once  into  such  practice  ais  Mrs.  Rowland  says  I  shall  certainly 
have  here.  They  say  what  is  very  true,  iJaat  it  is  a  singuleor 
and  happy  chance  to  befall  a  youth  who  has  only  just  finished 
his  education." 

''  That  is  so  true,  that  you  ougbt  not  to  be  surprised  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  bottom 
of  the  affair.  I  am  going  to  show  you  what  this  wrong  is, 
that  you  may  take  warning  in  time,  and  not  discover,  when  it 
is  too  late,  that  you  have  been  injuring  an  honourable  man, 
who  has  been  too  hardly  treated  ailready." 

''  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that :  but  I  cannot  think  what  you 
can  mean." 

**  I  dare  say  not.  Pray  have  you  been  told  of  a  Mr.  Hope 
who  lives  here?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  saw  the  people  breaking  his  windows  as  we 
drove  past,  yesterday  evening.  He  must  be  a  very  improper, 
disagreeable  man.  And  it  is  very  hard  upon  the  ladies  .and 
genUemen  here  to  have  no  one  to  attend  them  but  that  sort  of 
person." 

''  That  is  one  account  of  Mr.  Hope :  now  you  must  hear  the 
other."     And  Mr.  Enderby  gave  a  full  statement  of  Hope^s 
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character,  past  services,  and  present  position,  in  terms  which 
he  conceived  to  be  level  with  the  capacity  of  the  young  man. 
He  kept  his  sister  out  of  the  story,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
but  did*  not  soften  the  statement  of  her  calumnies,  though 
refraining  from  exhibiting  their  origin.  '^Now,**  said  he,  at 
the  end  of  his  story,  <*  have  I  not  shown  cause  for  consideration, 
as  to  whether  you  should  settle  here  or  not?'' 

''  For  consideration,  certainly.  But,  you  see,  it  is  so  difficult 
to  know  what  to  think.  Here  is  Mrs.  Kowland  telling  me  one 
set  of  things  about  Mr.  Hope,  and  you  tell  me  something 
quite  different." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

''  I  shall  consult  my  parents,  of  course." 

"Had  not  you  better  set  off  by  the 'coach  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  your  parents  all  about  it  before  you  commit 
yourself?" 

**  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  do  that  very  well,  as  I  have 
engaged  to  go  over  and  see  these  people  in  Sir  William 
Hunter's  almshouses,  that  I  am  to  have  the  charge  of.  No  ; 
I  think  my  best  way  will  be  this.  I  will  write  fully  to  my 
parents  first.  I  will  do  that  this  afternoon.  Then,  considering 
that  I  have  said  I  shall  stay  here,  and.that  the  house  is  going  to 
be  got  ready  for  me, — ^and  considering  how  hard  it  is  upon  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  here  to  have  nobody  to  attend  them  but 
a  person  they  do  not  like, — and  considering,  too,  that  I  cannot 
tell  for  myself  what  Mr.  Hope  really  is,  while  people  differ  so 
about  him,  I  think  I  had  better  wait  here  (just  as  I  should 
have  done  if  you  had  not  told  me  all  this)  till  Mrs.  Rowland, 
and  you,  and  Sir  William  Hunter,  and  everybody,  have  settled 
whether  Mr.  Hope  is  really  a  good  man  or  not:  and  then,  you 
know,  I  can  go  away,  afl;er  all,  if  I  please." 

Philip  thought  that  Dr.  Levitt  must  have  been  preaching  to 
his  new  parishioner  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Mr.  Walcot  himself  seemed 
quietly  satisfied  with  his  own  decision,  for  he  adhered  to  it, 
repealing  it  in  answer  to  eveiy  appeal  that  Philip  could  devise. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  warn  you,"  said  Philip,  **  that  if  the 
prospect  of  being  my  mother's  medical  attendant  has  been  part 
of  your  inducement  to  settle  here,  you  have  been  misled  in 
relying  on  it.  My  mother  is  much  attached  to  Mr.  Hope  and 
his  family;  she  prefers  him  to  every  other  medical  attendant ; 
and  I  shall  t^ke  care  that  she  has  her  own  way  in  this  par- 
ticular." "^^  'y  UDogie 
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"  While  I  am  in  Mrs.  Sowland*s  house,  I  shall,  of  coarse, 
attendlklrs.  Rowland's  family,"  replied  Mr.  Walcot. 

"  Her  children,  if  she  pleases ;  but  not  necessarily  her 
mother." 

"  Yes ;  her  mother  too,  as  I  dare  say  you  will  see." 

"  You  will  allow  Mrs.  Enderby  to  choose  her  own  medical 
attendant,  I  presume?" 

''  Oh,  yes  :  and  I  have  no  doul&t  she  will  choose  me.  Mrs. 
Eowland  says  so." 

^'  Here  comes  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  want  to  speak," 
said  Philip,  seeing  Mr.  Grey  approaching  from  a  distance. 
''He  is  as  warm  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Jlope  as  I 
am  ;  and " 

"  Mr.  Hope  married  into  his  family, — did  not  he?" 

"  Yes ;  but  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Hope  were  friends  long 
before  either  of  them  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hope.  The 
friendship  between  the  gentlemen  was  more  likely  to  hare 
caused  the  marriage  than  the  marriage  the  friendship." 

"  Ah  I  that  does  happen  sometimes,  I  know." 

"  What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this,  Mr.  Walcot,  that  Mr. 
Hope's  friends  have  determined  to  see  justice  done  him ;  and 
that  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  you  should  imagine  that 
you  are  remarkably  coolly  treated, — by  myself,  for  instance, — 
you  must  remember  that  I  fairly  warned  you  from  the  begin- 
ning that  I  shall  give  no  countenance  to  any  one  who  comes 
knowingly  to  establish  himself  on  the  ruins  of  a  traduced 
man's  reputation.     You  will  remember  this,  Mr.  Walcot." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  I  am  sure  I  shall  expect  nothing  from  any- 
body ;  for  nobody  here  knows  me.  It  is  only  through  Mrs. 
liowland^s  kindness  that  I  have  any  prospect  here  at  all." 

"  I  will  just  give  you  one  more  warning,  as  you  seem  a  yery 
young  man.  The  Deerbrook  people  are  apt  to  be  extremely 
angry  when  they  are  angry  at  all.  What  would  you  think  of  jj» 
it,  if  they  should  break  your  windows,  as  they  broke  Mr. 
Hope's  last  night,  when  they  find  that  you  have  been  thriving 
upon  his  practice,  while  they  were  under  a  mistake  concerning 
him  which  you  were  fully  informed  of?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  mind  it.  I  might  get  over  it,  you 
know,  as  Mr.  Hope  would  then  have  done.  Or  I  might  go 
away,  after  alii  if  I  pleased.  But  you  want  to  speak  to  that 
gentleman  ;  so  I  will  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  You  will  represent  to  your  parents  all  I  have  said  ?  Then, 
pray,  do  not  omit  the  last, — about  what  dreadful  people  the 
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Deerbrook  people  are  wben  they  are  angry;  and  how  likely  it 
is  that  they  may  be  rery  ai^ry  with  you  some  day.  I  advise 
you  by  all  means  to  mention  this.^ 

"  Yes,  certainly;  thank  you.     I  shall  write  this  afternoon'* 

**  I  wish  Mrs.  Rowland  joy  of  her  fledgling,"  said  Enderby, 
as  he  joined  Mr.  Grey. 

^'  I  was  just  thinking,  a§  you  and  he  came  up,  that  a  few 
lessons  from  the  driU-sei^geant  at  Blickley  would  do  him  no 
harm.  Perhaps,  however,  your  sister  will  teach  him  to  hold 
up  his  head  better.  I  rather  think  he  is  a  little  scared  with 
the  rooks,  is  not  he  ?  What  in  the  world  is  your  sister  to  do 
with  him,  now  she  has  got  him  here?" 

"  I  hope  little  Anna  will  lend  him  her  cup  and  ball  on 
Kiiny  days." 

**  Do  you  find  him  a  simpleton?" 

"  I  hfurdly  know.  One  must  see  him  more  than  once  to  be 
quite  sure.  But  enough  of  him  for  the  present.  I  have  just 
come  from  the  comer-house ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  the  Hopes  either :  and  yet  I  have  something  out  of  the 
common  way  to  say  to  you,  my  good  friend." 

"  I  am  glad  you  call  me  by  that  name,"  observed  Mr.  Grey, 
kindly.  "  I  never  could  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  men 
should  look  askance  upon  one  another,  because  their  relations 
(no  matter  on  which  side,  or  perhaps  on  both,)  happen  to  be 
more  or  less  in  the  wrong." 

**And  there  are  other  reasons  why  you  and  I  should 
beware  of  being  affected  by  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  our 
connections,  Mr.  Grey, — and  that  is  what  I  have  now  to  say. 
I  mean,  because  we  may  become  connected  ourselves.  How 
will  you  like  me  for  a  relation,  I  wonder." 

^  It  is  so,  then?" 

"  It  is  so :  and  it  is  by  Margaret's  desire  that  I  inform  you 
of  it  now,  before  the  circumstance  becomes  generally  known. 
If  you  think  Mrs.  Grey  will  be  gratified  by  early  information, 
I  believe  I  must  beg  that  you  will  go  home  and  tell  her 
directly.  We  are  as  fWly  aware  as  you  can  be,  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  way  of  talking:  but  circumstances  compel  us  to " 

"  I  know,  I  understand.  People  here  have  been  persuaded 
that  you  were  engaged  to  some  other  lady;  and  you  will  have 
no  help  in  contradicting  this  from  your  own  family,  who  may 
not  like  your  marrying  into  our  connection  so  decidedly — ta  I 
have  heard  the  ladies  say  about  our  friend  Hope.** 

"Just  so.'*  Dgtzed  by  Google 
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^^  Well,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  i«  of  little  coasequ^toe  wbat 
joor  friends  maj  b&j  now,  when  time  is  so  sure  to  justiiy 
jour  choice.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  jou  that  you 
are  a  happj  man,  Mr.  Enderbj.  There  is  not  a  more  amiable 
girl  living  than  that  cousin  Margaret  o£  mine.  I  charge  yott 
to  make  her  happy,  Enderby.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  any 
doubt  of  it :  but  I  charge  you  to  make  her  happy.** 

Philip  did  not  like  to  speak  (any  more  than  to  do  oiher 
things)  without  being  pretty  sure  of  doing  it  well*  He  was 
silent  now  because  he  could  not  well  speak.  He  was  anything 
but  ashamed  of  his  attachment  to  Margaret;  but  he  couki  not 
open  his  Hps  upon  it. 

'^  I  trust  there  is  the  better  chance  of  her  being  happy,**, 
continued  Mr.  Grey,  ^  that  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  of 
somewhat  less  enthusiasm  than  her  sister  has  chosen,  Mr. 
Enderby.*' 

**  Do  not  speak  of  that  Mr.  Grey.  We  might  not  agree.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  so  fully  sensible  of  my  immeasurable 
inferiority  to  Hope  .  .  I  know  I  am  hardly  worthy  to  appre- 
ciate him  •  .  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  my  sense  of 
his  superiority    .      .    And  to  hear  him  set  below  me ^'* 

''  Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  friend.  No  one  can  value 
Mr.  Hope  more  than  I  do,  as  indeed  I  have  every  reason  to 
do.  6nly  you  see  the  effects  of  that  unfortunate  vote  of  his. 
That  is  just  what  I  mean,  now.  If  you  had  been  in  his  place, 
I  rather  think  you  would  have  done  what  was  prudent — you 
would  not  have  run  into  an3rthing  so  useless  as  giving  that 
vote,  when  there  was  not  another  person  in  Deerbrook  to  vote 
the  same  way.     You  would  not,  Enderby.*' 

*^  I  trust  I  should,  if  I  had  had  Margaret  to  keep  me  up  to 
my  duty." 

"  Wdl,  well ;  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  vexes  me  to  see 
anxiety  and  sorrow  in  my  cousin  Hester's  beautiful  face; 
and  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  But,  indeed,  her  husband  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  I  respect  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  and  it 
makes  me  extremely  happy  to  hear  that  Margaret  has  met 
with  one  whonv  I  can  as  cordially  approve.  You  have  my 
hearty  good  wishes,  I  assure  you.  Now,  when  may  I  see  my 
cousin,  to  wish  her  joy  ?  I  must  go  home  now,  imd  let  my 
family  know  about  it,  you  say  ?  " 

"  If  you  please ;  for  I  must  tell  Margaret  how  kindly  you 
have  received  what  X  had  to  conununicate.  She  will  be-waitk 
ing  anxiously.**  d,.  zed  by  Google 
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"  Why,  she  could  not  doubt  my  good  will,  surely  ?  How- 
should  I  be  otherwise  than  pleased  ?  Nor  have  I  any  doubt 
of  my  wife's  feeling.  You  stand  very  high  in  her  good  graces, 
Enderby,  I  can  assure,  you.  I  was  not  ftilly  aware  of  this 
myself,  till  I  saw  how  vexed  she  was  at  hearing  that  you  were 
engaged  to  that  lady  abroad.  She  never  could  make  out  what 
Margaret  was  feeling  about  that ;  but  she  used  to  say  to  me 
when  we  were  by  ourselves,  that  if  Margaret  was  not  hurt  and 
angry,  she  was.  But  I  suppose  the  littie  gipsy  was  laughing 
at  us  and  all  Deerbrook  all  the  time  ;  though  she  kept  her 
gravity  wonderfully." 

Philip  was  not  disposed  to  throw  any  light  on  this  part  of 
the  a£Pair ;  and  the  gentlemen  parted  at  the  turnstile.  After  a 
few  steps,  Philip  heard  himself  called.  Mr.  Grey  was  hastening 
after  him,  to  know  whether  this  matter  was  to  be  spoken  of  or 
to  remain  quiet,  after  Mrs  Grey  had  been  informed.  He  had 
perfectly  understood  that  all  Deerbrook  was  soon  to  know  it ; 
but  it  was  a  different  question  whether  his  family  were  to  be 
authorised  to  tell  it.  Mr.  Enderby  desired  they  would  follow 
their  own  inclinations  entirely.  Margaret's  only  wish  was, 
that  her  kind  relations  should  be  informed  directly  from  her- 
self, before  anybody  else  but  her  ftiend,  Miss  Young :  and  his 
own  only  desire  was,  that,  on  Margaret's  account,  every  one 
should  xmderstand  that  his  engagement  was  to  her,  and  not  to 
any  lady  at  Rome  or  elsewhere.  Virtual  provision  having 
thus  been  made  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  Deerbrook  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  gentlemen  once  more  went  their 
respective  ways. 

In  her  present  mood  of  amiability,  Mrs.  Rowland  determined 
on  giving  the  Greys  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Walcot. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  Fanny  was  saying  her  catechism  to 
her  mamma,  and  Mary  was  repeating  a  hymn  to  Sophia, 
Mrs.  Rowland's  well-known  knock  was  heard,  and  any  religious 
feelings  which  might  have  been  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the 
little  girls  were  put  to  flight  by  the  sound.  Sophia  turned 
her  feet  off  the  sofa,  where  she  had  been  lying  all  day,  that 
Mrs.  Rowland  might  not  suspect  that  she  had  suffered  from 
the  mobbing  of  the  Hopes.  The  children  were  enjoined  not 
to  reler  to  it,  and  were  recommended  to  avoid  the  subject  of 
Miss  Young  also,  if  possible. 

The  amazement  and  wrath  of  the  party  at  hearing 
Mr.  Walcot  announced  was  beyond  expression.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  sufficiently  afraid  of  her  neighbour  to  confine  herself  to 
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negative  indeness.  She  did  the  most  she  dared  in  not  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Walcot,  or  asking  him  to  sit  down.  He  did  not 
appear  to  miss  her  attentions,  but  seated  himself  beside  her 
daughter,  and  offered  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
Deerbrook  and  Cheltenham.  Sophia  made  no  intelligible 
replies,  and .  looked  impenetrably  reserved  ;  he  therefore  tried 
another  subject,  enlarged  upon  Mrs.  Eowland's  extreme  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  said  that  his  parents  wrote  that  they  con^ 
sidered  him  a  fortunate  youth  in  having  met  with  a  friend 
who  would  be  a  mother  or  sister  to  him,  now  that  he  was  no 
longer  under  the  parental  wing.  Sophia  had  intended  to  be 
quite  distant  and  silent^  but  his  long-winded  praises  of  all 
the  Rowlands  were  too  much  for  her.  She  observed  that  it  wae 
generally  considered  that  there  was  nobody  in  Deerbrook  to 
compare  with  the  family  in  the  comer-house — ^the  Hopes  and 
Miss  Ibbotson.  From  this  moment,  the  tete-a  tete  became 
animated ;  the  speakers  alternated -rapidly  and  regularly ;  for 
every  virtue  in  a  Rowland  there  was  a  hoble  quality  in  a 
Hope  ;  for  every  accomplishment  in  Matilda  and  Anna,  there 
was  a  grace  in  "  our  dear  Mr.  Hope  "  or  "  our  sweet  Hester." 
Fanny  and  Mary  listened  with  some  amusement  to  what 
they  heard  on  either  side  of  their  pair  of  low  stools.  As  sure 
as  fliey  were  desired  particularly  to  avoid  any  subject  with  the 
Rowlands,  they  knew  that  their  mother  woidd  presently  be 
in  the  inidst  of  it.  The  prohibition  showed  that  her  mind  was 
ftill  of  it :  and  whatever  her  mind  was  full  of  was  poured  out 
upon  Mrs.  Rowland. "  The  two  ladies  were  presently  deep  in 
the  riot,  and  almost  at  high  words  about  Miss  Young.  The 
girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  strove  to  keep  the  comers  of 
their  mouths  in  order.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  senti- 
ment on  these  two  subjects,  Mrs.  Rowland's  ear  caught  what 
Sophia  was  saying — that  there  was  one  person  in  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  Walcot  who  properly  estimated  the  Hopes — 
Mr.  Enderby,  who  was  engaged  to  Margaret  Ibbotson.  While. 
Mr.  Walcot  was  carefully  explaining  that  Mr.  Enderby  was 
not  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Enderby  having  a  bed  at  his 
mother's  house  still,  though  that  house  was  already  preparing 
for  the  reception  of  himself,  its  new  tenant,  Mrs.  Rowland 
leaned  forward  with  her  most  satirical  air,  and  begged  to 
assure  Miss  Grey  that  she  had  been  misinformed — ^that  what 
she  had  just  been  saying  was  a  mistake. 

Sophia  looked  at  her  mother  in  absolute  terror,  lest  they 
should  have  ^adoptQd  a  joke  of  her  father's  for  earnest.     But 
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Mn.  Grej  ^tm  podtiTe.  Mn.  Bowlud  langiied  more  wad 
■Mve  proTokioglj :  Mn.  Grej  grew  more  sx^  more  aiogrj  ; 
and  ai  last  sent  Uim  little  girls  to  see  whether  their  father  was 
at  home,  that  he  might  bear  his  testimony.  He  came ;  and 
in  replj  to  his  astonishment  about  what  she  could  mean, 
Mrs.  £owlaiid  said  that  she  did  not  dei^  that  there  was  some 
loesent  entanglement ;  but  that  she  wazned  Maigaret's  con- 
nections not  to  suppose  that  her  brother  would  erer  be  married' 
to  Miss  Ibbotson.  Mr.  Grey  obserred  that  time  would  show, 
and  inquired  af^  Mrs.  Enderbj.  The  report  of  her  was 
Tery  flattering  indeed.  She  was  to  be  quite  well  now  so<m. 
Mr.  Walcot's  opinion  of  her  ease  was  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  always  held.  Mrs.  Enderby's  complaii^ 
were  nervous — nenrous  altogether.  With  retirement  frMn 
oomiaon  acquaintances,  and  the  society  of  the  dear  children, 
and  the  attendance  of  a  senrant  (most  highly  recommen^d) 
who  would  not  humour  her  £uieies  as  Pho^  had  done  ;  and, 
2i>awe  all,  with  a  medical  attendant  under  the  same  roof  for  the 
present,  she  was  to  be  quite  well  immediately.  Mr.  Waleol^s 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  perfect  delight  at  the 
prospect,  and  Mr.  Grey's  df  the  blackest  displeasure. 

When  the  Tisitors  were  gone,  Mr.  Walcot  being  allowed  to 
find  his  way  out  as  he  could,  the  little  giris  heard  them  dis- 
cussed in  the  way  which  might  be  expected,  and  were  th^ 
desired  to  finish  their  catechism  and  hymn.  Mamma  and 
Sophia  were  still  flushed  and  agitated  with  what  they  had 
been  hearing  and  saying,  when  the  low  serious  Toices  of 
Fanny  and  Mary  recited — ^the  one  an  abjuration  of  all  envy, 
malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness;  and  the  other — 

^  Teach  me  to  feel  for  others'  woe. 
To  hide  the  faalte  I  flee ; 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show. 
That  mercy  show  to  me.'* 

"You  hare  a  warning,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  to  Fanny, 
**in  the  lady  who  was  here  just  now — a  terrible  warning 
against  malice  and  all  those  faults.  You  see  how  unhappy 
she  makes  every  one  about  her,  by  her  having  indulged  her 
temper  to  such  a  degree.     You  see 

"  Mary,  my  darling,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  repeat  that  hymn  to 
me  again —  ' 

'  Teach  me  to  feel  for  others'  woe. 
To  hide  the  faults  I  see.' 

Let  us  have  that  hymn  over  again,  my  dear  child***Qle 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GOIN0  TO  REST. 

.  Me.  Walcot  liad  arrived  nearly  at  ike  end  of  bis  letter  to  hk 
parents,  when  sommoned  to  attend  Mrs.  Sowland  to  caU  oa 
^  Greys.  He  was  aflerwards  glad  that  he  had  left  room  to 
put  in  that  perhaps  what  Mr.  Enderby  had  said  about  Deer- 
brook  ought  to  be  the  less  regarded,  from  its  having  come  odi 
that  he  was  in  an  entanglement  with  the  sister-in-law  of  this 
Mr.  Hope,  when  he  had  rather  have  been  engaged  to  anoliker 
person  —  beixig  actually,  indeed,  attached  to  a  lady  now 
abroad.  He  represented  that  Mrs.  Rowland  evidently 
poad  very  little  regard  to  her  brother^s  views  of  Deerbrodc 
afiaars,  now  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  distraction  between 
hki  proper  attachment  and  his  new  entanglement,  do 
Mr.  Enderby^s  opinion  ought  not  to  go  for  more  than  it  was 
worth. 

The  letter  was  still  not  quite  finished  when  he  was  called 
to  Mrs.  Enderby.  She  was  very  ill,  and  Mr.  Rowland  and 
Phoebe  were  alarmed.  Philip  was  at  the  corner-house. 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  gone  to  see  Miss  Young,  to  convince  her 
'that  she  must  put  herself  into  Mr.  Walcot's  hands  imme-^ 
diately — ^to  declare,  indeed,  that  she  should  send  her  own 
medical  man  to  attend  her  dear  children's  governess.  The 
argument  occupied  some  time,  and  Mrs.  Rowland's  absence 
was  protracted.  Mrs.  Enderby  had  been  extremely  terrified^ 
the  evening  before,  at  the'  noises  she  had  heard,  and  the 
light  of  the  bonfire  upon  the  sky.  The  children  were  per* 
mitted  to  carry  to  her  all  the  extravagant  reports  that  were 
afioat  about  Mr.  Hope  being  roasted  in  the  fire,  the  ladies 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  so  forth;  and  though 
her  son-in-law  had  seen  her  before  she  settled  for  the  night,  • 
and  had  assured  her  that  everybody  was  safe,  she  could  not 
bet  tranquillized.  She  thought  he  was  deceiving  her  for  her 
good,  and  that  the  children  were  probably  nearest  the  truth. 
She  was  unable  to  ckse  her  ej^es,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  told  Phcebe  that  she  could  not  be  satisfied — ^she  should 
not  have  a  moment's  peace — till  she  had  seen  some  one  <rf 
the  dear  people  from  the  comer-house,  to  know  from  th^m- 
aelves  that  they  were  quite  safe.  Phoebe  had  found  it  difficult 
to  persuade  her  that  it  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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and  that  they  were  all,  no  doubt,  sleeping  in  their  beds. 
She  passed  a  wretched  night ;  and  the  next'  day  afler  Philip 
had  succeeded  in  composing  her,  a  strange  gentleman  was 
brought  to  her  to  prescribe  for  her.  This  revived  her  terrors. 
She  said  she  would  ask  no  more  questions,  for  all  were  in 
league  to  deceive  her.  Then  she  cried  because  she  had  said 
so  harsh  a  thing,  and  begged  that  Phoebe  would  not  expose 
it.  Her  weeping  continued  till  Phoebe's  heart  was  almost 
broken.  The  infallible  drops  failed ;  arrow-root  was  in 
v&in ;  the  children  were  sent  away  as  soon  as  they  came  in, 
as  it  would  hurt  their  spirits,  their  mother  thought,  to  see 
distress  of  this  kind.  In  the  afternoon  quiet  was  prescribed 
by  the  authorities,  and  the  old  lady  was  left  alone  with  Phoebe. 
To  the  weeping  succeeded  the  spasms,  so  violent  that  little 
George  was  despatched  with  all  speed  to  summon  his  imclc, 
and  Mr.  Walcot  was  called  away  from  crossing  the  ends  of 
his  letter.  .  No  one  but  he  proposed  sending  for  Mrs.  Row- 
land ;  and  his  hint  to  that  effect  was  not  taken. 

Philip  arrived  in  a  shorter  time  than  could  have  been 
suppose!  possible.  Mr.  Rowland  then  immediately  disap- 
peared. He  had  formed  the  heroic  resolution  of  bringing 
Margaret  into  the  house,  on  his  own  responsibility,  for 
Mrs.  Enderby's  relief  and  gratification:  and  he  was  gone  to 
tell  Margaret  that  he  considered  her  now  as  Mrs.  Enderby's 
daughter,  and  was  come  to  sun\pion  her  to  the  sick  bed. 
Philip  presently  discovered  that  the  presence  of  some  one 
from  the  Hopes  would  be  the  best  cordial  that  could  be 
administered  ;  and  he  set  forth  on  the  same  errand — ^to  bring 
Margaret,  that  she  might  have  his  protection  in  case  of  his 
'sister  returning  before  her  arrival.  Mrs.  Rowland  did  return: 
and  the  two  gentlemen,  having  taken  different  roads  to  the 
comer-house  (it  being  a  matter  of  old  dispute  which  was  the 
shortest)  missed  each  other.  Margaret  was  gone  with  Mr. 
Rowland  before  Philip  arrived. 

"  Here  I  will  leave  you,"  said  Mr.  Rowland  to  Margaret, 
on  the  steps  of  his  own  house.  "  You  will  find  Philip  and 
Phoebe  up-stairs,  and  Mr.  Walcot.  I  must  go  in  search  of 
Mr.  Hope,  and  beg  the  favoiA*  of  him  to  tell  me  whether  we 
are  proceeding  rightly  with  our  patient.  She  is  too  ill  for 
ceremony." 

Margaret  wondered  why,  if  this  was  the  case,  Mr.  Rowland 
did  not  bring  Edward  to  the  patient  at  once ;  but  she  had 
her  wonder  to  herself,  for  her  escort  was  gone.     The  servant 
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did  not  more  than  half  open  the  door,  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  let  Margaret  enter;  but  she  passed  in,  sajdng  that  she 
must  see  Phoebe  for  a  moment.  She  soon  found  that  she  was 
to  be  left  standing  on  the  mat ;  for  no  person  appeared, 
though  she  thought  she  heard  whispers  upstairs.  Ned 
coming  to  peep  from  the  studj-door,  she  beckoned  him  to 
her,  and  asked  to  be  shown  to  where  Phcebe  was.  The  child 
took  her  hand,  and  led  her  upstairs.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  she  met  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  asked  her,  with 
an  air  of  astonishment,  what  she  wanted  there  ?  Margaret 
replied  that  Mr.  Bowland  had  brought  her  to  see  Mrs.Enderby. 
That  was  impossible,  the  lady  replied.  Mr.  Rowland  knew 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  too  ill  to  receive  visitors.  She  herself 
would  send  for  Miss  Ibbotson  whenever  it  should  be  proper 
for  Mrs.  Enderby  to  admit  strangers.  Margaret  replied  that 
.  she  must  see  Phoebe — that  she  should  not  retire  till  she  had 
spoken  to  her,  or  till  Mr.  Eowland's  return.  Mrs.  Eowland 
sent  Ned  to  desire  the  servant  to  open  the  door  for  Miss 
Ibbotson ;  and  Margaret  took  her  seat  on  a  chair  on  the 
landing,  sajring  that,  relying  on  her  title  to  be  admitted  to 
Mrs.  Enderby,  at  the  desire  of  her  old  friend  herself,  and  of 
all  the  family  but  Mrs.  Eowland,  she  should  wait  till  she 
could  obtain  admittance. 

How  rejoiced  was  she,  at  this  moment,  to  hear  the  house- 
door  open,  to  hear  the  step  she  knew  so  well,  to  see  Philip, 
and  to  have  her  arm  drawn  within  his  I 

"  Let  us  pass,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  who  stopped  the  way. 

"  Rest  a  moment,"  said  Margaret.  "  Recover  your  breath 
a  little,  or  we  shall  flurry  her." 

"  She  is  flurried  to  death  already,"  said  Philip,  in  his  deepest 
*tone  of  emotion.  "  Priscilla,  our  mother  is  dying  ;  it  is  my 
belief  that  she  is  dying.  If  you  have  any  humanity, — if  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  own  future  peace  of  mind,  conduct 
yourself  decently  now.  Govern  your  own  family  as  you  will, 
when  you  have  lost  your  mother ;  but  hold  off  your,  hand 
from  her  last  hours." 

"  Your  own  last  hours  are  to  come,"  said  Margaret.  "  As 
you  would  have  Matilda  be  to  you  then,  be  you  to  your 
mother  now." 

"  I  must  ascertain  one  thing,  Philip,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland. 
^'  Does  my  mother  know  of  what  you  call  your  engagement  to 
Miss  Ibbotson?" 

^  She  does  not;  and  the  sole  reason  is,  that  I  would  not 
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fttb|eot  ker  to  what  70a  might  saj  and  do.  I  vislied,  for  her 
own  sake,  to  keep  the  whole  affair  out  of  her  thoughts,  when 
enoe  I  had  removed  the  false  impressions  you  had  given  h^. 
But  MaTgaret  and  I  may  see  fit  to  tell  her  now.  I  may  see 
fit  to  give  her  the  comfort  of  a  daughter  who  will  be  to  her 
what  you  ought  to  have  been." 

He  gently  drew  his  sister  aside,  to  make  way  £}r  Mai^aret 
to  pass. 

"  In  my  own  house  I'*  exolaimedMts.  Rowland,  in  a  tooae  of 
subdued  rage. 

**  We  should  have  been  in  the  house  ov«r  the  way,'*  replied 
her  brother ;  **  and  we  act  as  if  we  were  there.  Come,  my 
ICaigaret,  we  axe  doing  right." 

*^  We  are,"  replied  Margaret ;  but  yet  she  trembled. 

^*  I  must  go  in  first,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  brought  you," 
said  Philip.  '*  And  yet  I  do  not  like  to  kave  you,  evea  for  a 
moment. 

^'  Oh,  never  mind !    I  am  not  to  be  shaken  now»" 

Mrs.  Rowland  did  not  appear  during  tiate  two  long  minutes 
4hat  Margaret  was  left  by  herself  in  the  dressingHrooan. 
When  Philip  came  for  her,  he  said, 

''  Tou  must  not  leave  her  again.  You  will  stay,  wiH  not 
you  ?  You  shall  be  protected :  but  you  must  stay.  I  shall 
tell  her  how  we  stand  to  each  other, — ^we  will  tell  hsty — 
^sareiully,  for  she  cannot  bear  much  emotion. — You  are  tixed, 
— ^you  must  be  tired,"  he  continued,  looking  at  her  witi^ 
anxiety:  "but ^" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  I  did  sleep  last  night,  and  th^«  will 
be  time  enough  for  sleep  when  duty  is  done, — »the  duly  for 
which  I  have  longed  ever  since  I  knew  what  duty  was."  And 
her  ej<es  swam  in  tears.  « 

Phoebe's  &oe  was  a  dismal  sight, — ^too  dismal  for  the  sick- 
room, for  so  many  hours  had  she  been  in  tears.  She  was 
dismissed  to  refresh  herself  with  a  turn  in  the  garden.  It 
was  Philip's  doing  that  she  was  at  hand  at  all.  Mrs.  Row- 
land had  ordained  that  she  should  go  ;  but  Philip  had  sup- 
ported the  girl  in  her  resolution  to  bear  anythi]^,  rather  than 
leave  her  mistress  while  it  was  essential  to  her  mistress's 
comfort  that  she  should  stay. 

Mrs.  Enderby  was  in  great  pain ;  but  yet  not  sufiering  too 
much  to  be  comforted  by  finding  that  all  were  safe  and  weU 
in  the  comer-house.  She  even  smiled  when  the  othears 
laughed  at  the  ridiculous  stories  with  which  the  childxen  had 
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asKitilted  her  imagination.  She  thoi^g^  ifc  iras  fccy  wrong 
for  people  to  fabrioate  saoh  things,  axuA  teU  them  to  children : 
— they  might  chance  to  put  some  extremely  old  babies  into 
a  terrible  fright.-^She  waa  soothed  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
spasm,  by  healing  that  Margaret  would  stay  with  her  as  long 
as  she  liked,  if  it  would  be  pf  any  comfort  to  her.  In  antwer 
to  her  surprise  and  almost  alarm  at  such  a  blessing,  Philip 
said  that  Margaret  wished  ib  as  a  pleasure,  and  asked  it 
as  a  sort  of  right.  Now,  could  she  not  guess  any  reason 
why  it  was  a  sort  of  right  of  Margarets  to  attend  upon  her 
like  a  daughter  ?  YeSj-'-^it  was  so  indeed  I  Margaret  was 
to  be  her  daughter — some  time  or  other,— when  her  big 
boy  should  have  learned  all  his  lessons,  as  little  Greoige 
would  say. 

"  I  am  thankful !  Indeed  I  am  thankful,  my  dears,  to  hear 
this.  But,  my  loves,  that  will  be  too  late  for  me.  I  re^ice 
indeed  ;  but  it  will  be  too  late  for  me." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  be  your  daughter  now." 

The  old  lady  clasped  her  arms  about  Margaret,  and  endured 
her  next  paroxysm  with  her  head  upon  her  young  fHend/s 
shoulder. 

*'  I  have  a  daughter  already,"  said  she,  when  she  revived 
a  Httle  :  **  but  I  have  room  in  my  heart  for  another :  and  I 
always  had  you  in  my  heart,  my  love,  from  the  first  moment 
I  saw  you." 

"  You  hold  all  the  world  in  your  heart,  I  think." 

"  Ah !  my  love,  you  flatter  me.  I  mean  I  took  to  you 
particularly  from  the  very  hour  I  saw  you.  You  have  always 
been  so  kind  and  gentle  with  me !" 

Margaret's  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  that  any  one  could 
ever  have  been  otherwise  than  kind  and  gentle  to  one  so 
lowly  and  so  loving. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  than  was  done  for  the  sufferer. 
Hope  saw  her,  at  Mr.  Rowland's  desire,  and  said  this.  He 
left  directions  with  Margaret,  and  then  declined  staying  where 
his  presence  could  be  of  no  use,  and  caused  much  annoyance. 
Mrs.  Enderby  was  sinking  rapidly.  The  probability  wa$, 
that  a  few  hours  would  end  the  struggle.  Mrs.  Bowland  was 
much  alarmed  and  shocked.  She  went  and  came  betjiveen 
the  drawing-room  and  her  mother's  chamber,  but  talked  of 
the  claims  of  her  children  at  such  a  time,  and  persuaded 
herself  that  her  duty  lay  chiefly  with  them.  Others  wanted 
no  persuasion  about  the  matter.     They  were  too  glad  to  have 
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her  dispose  herself  where  she  would  be  out  of  Ker  mother's 
way.  Mrs.  Enderby  looked  round  now  and  then,  and  seemed 
as  if  on  the  point  of  asking  for  her,  but  that  her  courage 
failed.  At  last,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  Eow- 
land  had  come  in  softly,  and  Phoebe  had  met  .her  at  the  door, 
to  say  something  very  unceremonious,  Mrs.  Enderby's  voice 
was  heard. 

"  Phoebe,  I  hope  you  are  not  preventing  any  person  from 
coming  in.  I  should  wish  to  see  my  daughter.  PriscOla, 
my  dear,  let  me  see  you.     Come  to  me,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Bowland^s  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  brow  told  of  a 
dreadiiil  headache.  There  was  a  dark  expression  in  her 
countenance,  but  the  traces  of  irritability  were  gone.  She 
was  subdued  for  the  hour. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  I  may  not  be 
able  at  another  time  to  thaok  you  as  I  should  like  for  all  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  me : — ^nor  can  I  now  do  it  as  I  could 
wish  :  but  I  thank  you,  my  love." 

Mrs.  Rowland  involuntarily  cast  a  glance  at  her  brother 
and  Margaret,  to  see  how  they  took  this  :  but  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  mother. 

"  And  I  can  only  say,"  continued  Mrs.  Enderby,  "  that  I 
am  aware  that  you  must  have  had  many  things  to  bear  from 
me.     I  must  have  been  much  in  your  way,  and  often " 

Margaret  and  Philip  implored  her  to  say  nothing  of  this 
kind  ;  they  could  not  bear  it  from  one  who  was  all  patience 
herself,  and  gave  no  cause  for  forbearance  in  others. 
Mrs.  Bowland  did  not  speak — ^perhaps  because  she  could 
not. 

"  Well,  well ;  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  things.  You  are 
all  very  kind.  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I  was  sensible  of 
of  many  things.     Priscilla " 

"  Mother!"  said  she,  starting. 

"  This  dear  young  friend  of  ours, — she  calls  ,herself  mj 
daughter,  bless  her ! — is  to  be  your  sister,  my  love.     Philip 

has  been  telling  me  — .     Let  me  see .      Give  me  the 

pleasure  of  seeing " 

Margaret  could  have  opened  her  arms  to  any  spectre  from 
the  pale  kingdom^  at  a  moment  like  this,  and  under  the 
imploring  eye  of  Mrs.  Enderby.  She  disengaged  her  hand 
from  that  of  her  old  friend,  and  took  Mrs.  Bowland^s,  offering 
to  kiss  her  cheek.  Mrs.  Rowland  returned  the  kiss,  with 
some  little  visible  agitation.  Digitized  by  Google 
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"  Thank  you,  my  dears !"  said  Mrs.  Enderby,  in  a  strong 
voice  of  satisfaction.  She  had  made  a  great  effort.  Her 
speech  now  failed  her  ;  but  they  thought  she  would  have  said 
something  about  the  children. 

"  The  children "  said  Mrs.  Rowland,  rather  eagerly. 

She  turned,  and  went  slowly  out  of  the  room.  The  moment 
the  door  was  shut,  there  was  a  heavy  fall.  She  had  fainted  on 
the  outside. 

Her  mother  heard  it  not.  When  Mrs.  Rowland  was  found 
to  be  reviving,  the  children  were  brought  to  their  grand- 
mamma's room.  They  quietly  visited  the  bed,  one  by  one, 
and  with  solemnity  kissed  the  wasted  cheek, — ^the  first  time 
they  had  ever  kissed  grandmamma  without  return.  The 
baby  made  its  remark  upon  this  in  its  own  way.  As  it  had 
often  done  before,  it  patted  the  cheek  rather  roughly :  several 
hands  were  instantly  stretched  out  to  stop  its  play  ;  it  set  up 
a  cry,  and  was  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

By  the  middle  of  the  night,  Margaret  was  longing  to  be  at 
home  and  alone.  It  was  all  over.  She  was  ashamed  to 
think  of  her  own  share  of  the  loss  while  witnessing  Philip's 
manly  grief,  or  even  while  seeing  how  Phoebe  lamented,  and 
how  Mr.  Rowland  himself  was  broken  down ;  but  not  the 
less  for  this  was  her  heart  repeating,  till  it  was  sick  of  itself, 
"  I  have  lost  another  mother." 

She  did  not  see  Mrs.  Rowland  again. 

In  the  earliest  gray  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Rowland  took 
Margaret  home.  As  they  stood  on  the  steps,  waiting  to  be 
let  in,  she  observed  that  the  morning  star  was  yellow  and 
bright  in  the  sky.  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen,  the  toll  of 
the  church -bell  conveyed  to  every  ear  in  Deerbrook  the  news 
that  Mrs.  Enderby  was  dead.  Perhaps  there  might  bave  been 
compunction  in  the  breasts  of  some  who  had  been  abroad  on 
Saturday  night,  on  hearing  the  universal  remark  that  it  must 
have  been  rather  sudden  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

MOYIKG  ONWABD. 

Th£  world  rolls  on,  let  what  may  be  happening  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  occupy  it.  The  sun  rises  and  sets,  seed-tinae 
and  harvest  come  and  go,  generations  arise  and  pass  away, 
law  and  authority  hold  on  their  course,  while  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  hearts  have  stirring  within  them  struggles 
and  emotions  eternally  new, — an  experience  so  diversified  as 
that  no  two  days  appear  alike  to  any  one,  and  to  no  two  does 
any  one  day  appear  the  same.  There  is  something  so  striking 
in  this  perpetual  contrast  between  the  external  uniformity 
and  internal  variety  of  the  procedure  of  existence,  that  it  is 
BO  wonder  that  multitudes  have  formed  a  conception  of  Fate, 
—of  a  mighty  unchanging  power,  blind  to  the  differences  of 
spirits,  and  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  human  delight  and  misery  ; 
a  huge  insensible  force,  beneath  which  all  that  is  spiritual  is 
sooner  or  later  wounded,  and  is  ever  liable  to  be  crushed. 
This  conception  of  Fate  is  grand,  is  natural,  and  fully  war- 
ranted to  minds  too  lofty  to  be  satisfied  with  the  details  of 
human  life,  but  which  have  not  risen  to  the  far  higher  con- 
ception of  a  Providence  to  whom  this  uniformity  and  variety 
are  but  means  to  a  higher  end  than  they  apparently  involve. 
There  is  infinite  blessing  in  having  reached  the  nobler  con- 
ception ;  the  feeling  of  helplessness  is  relieved ;  the  craving 
for  sympathy  from  the  ruling  power  is  satisfied ;  there  is  a 
hold  for  veneration ;  there  is  room  for  hope :  there  is,  above 
all,  the  stimulus  and  support  of  an  end  perceived  or  antici- 
pated ;  a  purpose  which  steeps  in  sanctity  all  human  expe* 
rience.  Yet  even  where  this  blessing  is  the  most  fully  felt 
and  recognised,  the^ spirit  cannot  but  be  at  times  overwhelmed 
by  the  vast  regularity  of  aggregate  existence, — thrown  back 
upon  its  faith  for  support,  when  it  reflects  how  all  things  go 
on  as  they  did  before  it  became  conscious  of  existence,  and 
how  all  would  go  on  as  now,  if  it  were  to  die  to-day.  On  it 
rolls, — not  only  the  great  globe  itself,  but  the  life  which  stirs 
and  hums  on  its  surface,  enveloping  it  like  an  atmosphere  ; — 
on  it  rolls  ;  and  the  vastest  tumult  that  may  take  place  among 
its  inhabitants  can  no  more  make  itself  seen  and  heard  above 
the  general  stir  and  hum  of  life,  than  Chimborazo  or  the 
loftiest  Himalaya  can  lift  its  peak  into  space  above  the  atmo- 
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sphere.  On,  on  it  rolls ;  and  the  strong  ana  of  the  ttttited 
race  could  not  turn  from  its  course  one  planetary  mote  of  the 
myriads  that  swim  in  space :  no  shriek  of  passion  nor  ahrill 
eoDg  of  joy,  sent  up  from  a  group  of  nations  on  a  continent, 
oould  attain  the  ear  of  the  eternal  Silence,  as  she  sits  throned 
among  the  stars.  Death  is  less  dreary  than  life  in  this  view 
— a  view  which  at  times,  perhaps,  presents  itself  to  eyery 
mind,  but  which  speedily  vanishes  before  the  faith  of  those 
who,  with  the  heart,  believe  that  they  are  not  the  accidents 
of  Fate,  but  the  children  of  a  Father.  In  the  house  of  every 
wise  parent  may  then  be  seen  an  epitome  of  life, —  a  sight 
whose  consolation  is  needed  at  times,  perhaps,  by  all.  Which 
of  the  little  children  of  a  virtuous  household  can  conceive  of* 
his  entering  into  his  parent's  pursuits,  or  interfering  with 
them?  How  sacred  are  the  study  and  the  office,  the  i^ 
paratus  of  a  knowledge  and  a  power  which  he  can  only 
venerate !  Which  of  these  little  ones  dreams  of  disturbing 
the  course  of  his  parent's  thought  or  achievement  ?  Which 
of  them  conceives  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  household — its 
going  forth  and  coming  in,  its  rising  and  its  rest — having 
been  dijSfeirent  before  his  birth,  or  that  it  would  be  altered  by 
•his  absence  ?  It  is  even  a  axkatter  of  surprise  to  him  when  zt 
now  and  then  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  anything  set  apait 
for  him, — ^that  he  has  clothes  and  coctch,  aiid  that  his  moiiher 
ihinks  and  cares  for  him.  If  he  lags  behind  in  a  walk,  or 
finds  himself  alone  amoag  the  trees,  he,  does  not  •dream  of 
being  missed  ;  but  home  rises  up  before  him  as  he  has  alw&ys 
seen  it — ^his  father  thoughtful,  his  mother  occupied,  and  the 
rest  gay,  with  the  one  di^Ssrence  of  his  not  being  liiere. 
Thus  he  believes,  and  has  no  other  trust  than  in  his  shrieks 
of  terror,  for  being  ever  remembered  more.  Yet,  idl  the 
while,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  without  one 
moment's  intermission,  is  the  providence  of  his  parent  around 
him,  brooding  over  the  working3  of  his  infant  spirit,  chasten- 
ing its  passions,  nourishing  its  affections, — ^now  troubling  it 
with  salutary  pain,  now  animating  it  with  even  more  whole- 
some delight.  All  the  while  is  the  order  of  household  afiaiiFB 
regulated  for  the  camSort  and  .profit  of  these  lowly  little  ones, 
though  they  regard  it  rev^ently  because  they  cannot  oem- 
prehend  it.  Tlaey  may  ©ot  know  of  all  this, — how  their 
guardian  bends  over  their  pillow  nightly,  and  lets  bo  word  of 
^eir  careless  talk  drop  unheeded,  hails  every  brightening 
gleam  of  veaeoA,  4uid  reoords  every  sob  of  infant  griei^  and 
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every  chirp  of  childish  glee, — they  may  not  know  this, 
because  they  could  not  understand  it  aright,  and  each  little 
heart  would  be  inflated  with  pride,  each  little  mind  would 
lose  the  grace  and  purity  of  its  unconsciousness:  but  the 
guardianship  is  not  the  less  real,  constant,  and  tender,  for  its 
being  tmrecognised  by  its  objects.  As  the  spirit  expands, 
and  perceives  that  it  is  one  of  an  innumerable  family,  it 
would  be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the  despair  of  loi^eliness  if 
it  were  not  capable  of 

••belief 
In  mercy  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  tlie  tenderness  of  human  hearts," 
» 

while  the  very  circumstance  of  multitude  obviates  the  danger 
of  undue  elation.  But,  though  it  is  good  to  be  lowly,  it 
behoves  every  one  to  be  sensible  of  the  guardianship  of  which 
80  many  evidences  are  around  all  who  breathe.  While  the 
world  and  life  roll  on  and  on,  the  feeble  reason  of  the  child  of 
Providence  may  be  at  times  overpowered  with  the  vastness  of 
the  system  amidst  which  he  lives ;  but  his  faith  will  smile 
upon  his  fear,  rebuke  him  for  averting  his  eyes,  and  inspire 
him  with  the  thought,  *  Nothing  can  crush  me,  for  I  am  made 
for  eternity.  I  will  do,  suffer  and  enjoy,  as  my  Father  wiUs  : 
and  let  the  world  and  life  roll  on  !* 

Such  is  the  faith  which  supports,  which  alone  can  support, 
the  many  who,  having  been  whirled  in  the  eddying  stream  of 
social  affairs,  are  withdrawn,  by  one  cause  or  another,  to 
abide,  in  some  still  little  creek,  the  passage  of  the  mighty 
tide.  The  broken-down  statesman,  who  knows  himself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  politically  dead,  and  sees  his  successors  at  work 
building  on  his  foundations,  without  more  than  a  passing 
thought  on  who  had  laboured  before  them,  has  need  of  this 
faith.  The  aged  who  find  affairs  proceeding  at  the  will  of  the 
young  and  hardy ,'^whatever  the  gray-haired  may  think  and 
say,  have  need  of  this  faith.  So  have  the  sick,  when  they 
find  none  but  themselves  disposed  to  look  on  life  in  the  light 
which  comes  from  beyond  the  grave.  So  have  the  perse- 
cuted, when,  with  or  without  cause,  they  see  themselves 
pointed  at  in  the  streets ;  and  the  despised,  who  find  them- 
selves neglected,  whichever  way  they  turn.  So  have  the 
prosperous,  during  those  moments  which  must  occur  to  all, 
when  sympathy  fails,  and  means  to  much  desired  ends  are 
wanting,  or  when  satiety  makes  the  spirit  roam  abroad  in 
search  of  something  better  than  it  has  found.   This  universal, 
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eternal,  filial  relation  is  the  only  universal  and  eternal  refuge. 
It  is  the  solace  of  royalty  weeping  in  the  inner  chambers  of 
its  palaces,  and  of  poverty  drooping  beside  its  cold  hearth. 
It  is  the  glad  tidings  preached  to  the  poor,  and  in  which  aU 
must  be  poor  in  spirit  to  have  part..  If  they  be  poor  in  spirit, 
it  matters  little  what  is  their  external  state,  or  whether  the 
world  which  rolls  on  beside  or  over  them  be  the  world  of  a 
solar  system,  or  of  a  conquering  empire,  or  of  a  small-souled 
village. 

It  now  and  then  seemed  strange  to  Hope,  his  wife 
and  sister — ^now  and  then,  and  for  a  passing  moment — that 
while  their  hearts  were  full  of  motion  and  their  hands  ' 
occupied  with  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lot,  the  little  world 
around  them,  which  was  wont  to  busy  itself  so  strenuously 
with  their  affairs,  should  work  its  yearly  round  as  if  it  heeded 
them  not.  As  often  as  they  detected  themselves  in  this 
thought,  they  smiled  at  it ;  for  might  not  each  neighbour  say 
the  same  of  them  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  surrounding 
world?  Was  there  a  cottage  where  some  engrossing  interest 
did  not  defy  sympathy  ;  where  there  was  not  some  secret  joy, 
some  heart-sore,  hidden  from  every  eye ;  some  iniportant 
change,  while  aU  looked  as  familiar  as  the  thatch  and  paHng, 
and  the  faces  which  appeared  within  them  ?  Yet  there 
seemed  something  wonderful  in  the  regularity  with  which 
affairs  proceeded.  The  hawthorn  hedges  blossomed,  and  the 
corn  was  green  in  the  furrows  :  the  saw  of  the  carpenter  was 
heard  from  day  to  day,  and  the  anvil  of  the  blacksmith  rang. 
The  letter-carrier  blew  his  horn  as  the  times  came  round ; 
the  children  shouted  in  the  road ;  and  their  parents  bought  and 
sold,  planted  and  delved,  ate  and  slept,  as  they  had  ever  done, 
and  as  if  existence  were  as  mechanical  as  the  clock  which 
told  the  hours  without  fail  from  the  gray  steeple.  Amidst 
all  this,  how  great  were  the  changes  in  the  corner-house ! 

In  the  early  spring,  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  that  house 
had  been,  though  far  less  dreary  than  in  the  vdnter,  still 
heavy  at  times  with  care.  Hester  thought  that  she  should 
never  again  look  upon  the  palm  boughs  of  the  willow,  swelling 
with  sap,  and  fiill  of  the.  hum  of  the  early  bees,  or  upon  the 
bright  green  sprouts  of  the  gooseberry  in  the  cottage  gardens, 
or  upon  the  earliest  primrose  of  the  season  on  its  moist  bank, 
without  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  anxieties  of  this  first 
spring  season  of  her  married  life.  The  balmy  month  of  May, 
rich  in  its  tulips,  and  lilacs,  and  guelder  roses,  was  sacred  to 
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Mftrgaret,  ftom  the  sdrrow  wbicli  it  brought  in  ike  death  of 
Mrs.  Enderbj.  She  wandered  under  l£e  hedgerows  with 
Philip,  during  the  ^ort  renudnder  of  his  stay,  and  alone 
when  he  was  gone ;  and  grew  into  better  acquaintance  with 
,  her  own  state  of  heart  and  mind,  and  into  higher  hope  for  the 
future  of  all  whom  she  loved  most.  When  the  mowers  were 
in  the  field,  and  the  chirping  fledgelings  had  become  birds  of 
the  air,  and  the  days  were  at  the  longest,  her  country  rambles 
became  more  precious,  for  they  must  henceforth  be  restricted; 
— they  must  be  scarcer  and  shorter.  In  the  place  of  the 
lekmre  and  solitude  for  books  in  her  own  room  and  for. medi- 
tation in  the  field — ^leisure  and  solitude  which  had  been  to 
this  day  more  dreamed  of  than  enjoyed,  she  must  now  betake 
herself  to  more  active  duty.  The  maid  Susan  was  dischaiged 
at  Midsummer :  and  not  only  Susan.  After  ample  consulta* 
tion  with  Morris,  it  was  decided  that  Charles  must  go  too,  his 
I^aee  being  in  part  suj^lied  by  a  boy  of  yet  humbler  preten- 
sions out  of  the  house,  who  should  carry  out  the  medicines 
from  the  surgery,  and  do  the  errands  of  the  family.  Morris 
spoke  cheerfully  enough  of  these  changes,  smiled  as  if  amused 
at  the  idea  of  her  leaving  her  young  ladies ;  and  did  not 
doubt  but  that,  if  Miss  Margaret  would  lend  her  a  helping 
hand  sometimes,  she  should  be  able  to  preserve  the  credit  of 
the  family. 

There  was  something  more  to  be  done  than  to  lend  this 
bdfaog  hand  in  the  lighter  domestic  offices.  Their  Midsummer 
remittance  had  been  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  sisters,  not  oiily 
becanse  it  was  exceedingly  wanted  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  household,  but  because  it  was  high  time  that  pr^pcuations 
were  begun  for  the  great  event  of  the  autumn — the  birth  of 
Hester's  little  one.  During  this  summer,  Margaret  was  up 
early  and  was  busy  as  Morris  herself  about  the  houae  till 
break^Mt,  and  for  some  time  afler  Hope  had  gone  forth  on  his 
daily  roiuid — ^now  so  small  that  he  soon  returned  to  his  books 
and  his  pen  in  the  study.  The  morning  hours  passed 
pleasantly  away,  while  Hester  and  Margaret  sat  at  work  by 
the  window  which  looked  into  their  garden^  now,  by  Sydney's 
care,  trimmed  up  into  a  state  of  promise  once  more.  Hester 
was  so  much  happier,  so  reasonable,  so  branre,  amidst  her 
sinking  fortunes,  that  Margaret  could  scarcely  haive  been 
gayer  than  in  plying  her  needle  by  her  side.  Thear  cares  lay 
chiefly  out  of  doors  now:  the  villagers  behaved  rudely  to 
Edward,  and  cherished  Mr«  Walcot ;  Mrs.  Eowland  took  tvery 
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opp<Mi:UBity  of  insulticig  Margaret,  and  throwing  discredit 
on  her  engagement;  and  the  Grreys  caused  their  cousins  much 
uneasiness  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  conducted  their  share 
of  the  great  controversy  of  the  place.  These  troubles 
awaited  the  comer-house  family  abroad ;  but  their  peace  was 
perpetually  on  the  increase  at  home.  Morris  and  they  were 
Bo  oompletely  in  oae  interest,  Edward  was  so  easily  pleased, 
and  they  were  so  free  from  jealous  dependants,  that  they  could 
carry  their  economy  to  any  extent  that  suited  their  ocmscienoe 
and  conyenienoe.  One  superfluity  after  another  vanished 
from  the  table;  every  day  something  which  had  always  been 
a  want  was  discovered  to  be  a  fancy;  and  with  every  new  act 
of  frugality,  each  fresh  exertion  of  industry,  their  spirits  rose 
with  a  sense  of  achievement,  and  the  complacency  proper  to 
cheerful  sacrifice.  In  the  evenings  of  their  busy  days,  the 
sisters  went  out  with  Edward  into  their  gai*den,  or  into  the 
meadows,  or  spent  an  hour  in  the  Greys'  pretty  shrubbery. 
Maria  often  saw  them  thus,  and  thought  how  happy  are  they 
who  can  ramble  abroad,  and  find  their  cares  dispersed  by  the 
breeze,  or  dissolved  in  the  sunshine  of  the  fields.  The  little 
Eowlands  sometimes  met  them  in  the  lanes  :  and  the  younger 
ones  would  thrust  upon  them  the  wild -flowers  which 
Mr.  Walcot  had  helped  them  to  gather,  while  Mrs.  Kowland 
and  Matilda  wotdd  draw  down  their  black  crape  veils,  and 
walk  on  with  scarcely  a  passing  salutation.  Every  such 
meeting  with  the  lady,  every  civil  bow  from  Mr.  Walcot, 
every  tale  which  Mrs.  Greyanid  Sophia  had  to  tell  against  the 
new  surgeon,  seemed  to  do  Hester  good,  and  make  her 
happier.  These  things  were  appeals  to  her  magnanimity ; 
and  ehe  could  bear  for  Edward's  sake  many  a  trial  which  she 
could  not  otherwise  have  endured.  All  this  told  upon  the 
intercourse  at  home ;  and  Morris's  heart  was  often  cheered,  as 
she  pursued  her  labours  in  kitchen  or  chamber,  with  the 
sound  of  such  merry  laughter  as  had  seldom  been  heard  in 
the  family,  during  the  anxious  winter  that  had  gone  by.  It 
seemed  as  if  nothing  depressed  her  young  ladies  now.  There 
was  frequent  intelligence  of  the  going  over  of  another  patient 
to  Mr.  Walcot ;  the  summer  was  not  a  favourable  one,  and 
everybody  else  was  complaining  of  unseasonable  weather,  of 
the  certainty  of  storms  in  the  autumn,  of  blight,  and  the 
prospect  of  scarcity ;  yet,  thou^  Mr.  Grey  shook  his  head, 
and  the  parish-oksrk  could  never  be  seen  but  with  a  doleful 
parophecy  in  his  moustib,  Mocris's  young  master  and  jatustraBses 
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were  gay  as  she  could  desire.  She  was  piously  thankful  for 
Margaret^s  engagement ;  for  she  concluded  that  it  was  by 
means  of  this  that  other  hearts  were  working  round  into  their 
true  relation,  and  into  a  peace  which  the  world,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  favours,  can  neither  make  nor  mar. 

In  one  of  Margaret's  hedgerow  rambles  with  Philip,  a  few 
days  after  his  mother's  funeral,  she  had  been  strongly  urged 
to  leave  Deerbrook  and  its  troubles  behind  her — to  marry  at 
once,  and  be  free  from  the  trials  from  which  he  could  not 
protect  her,  if  she  remained  in  the  same  place  with 
Mrs.  Bowland.      But  Margaret  steadily  refused. 

"  You  will  be  wretched,"  said  Philip ;  "  you  will  be 
wretched — I  know  you  will — ^the  moment  I  am  gone." 

"  I  never  was  less  likely  to  be  wretched.  Mrs.  Bowland 
cannot  make  me  so,  and  other  people  will  not.  I  have  every 
expectation  of  a  happy  summer,  which  I  mention  for  your 
sake  ;  for  I  do  not  like  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  anticipation 
without  some  such  good  reason  as  comforting  you." 

"  You  cannot  be  happy  here.  Priscilla  will  never  let  you 
have  an  easy  day,  while  she  fancies  she  can  separate  us. 
When  I  think  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  disowns  you, 
the  scorn  with  which  she  speaks  about  you,  even  in  my 
presence,  I  see  that  nothing  will  do  but  your  being  mine  at 
once." 

"  That  would  not  mend  the  matter.  Our  haste  and 
imprudence  would  go  to  countenance  the  scandal  she  spreads. 
Why  cannot  we  rather  live  it  down  ?  " 

"Because  your  spirit  will  be  broken  in  the  mean  time. 
Margaret,  I  must  be  your  guardian.  This  is  my  first  duty, 
and  an  absolute  necessity.  If  you  will  not  go  with  me,  I  will 
not  leave  this  place  :  and  if  my  plan  of  life  is  broken  up,  you 
will  be  answerable  for  it.  It  was  your  plan,  and  you  may 
demolish  it  if  you  choose." 

"  I  have  a  plan  of  life,  too,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  is  to  do 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  at  hand ;  and  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  at  hand  is,  to  keep  you  up  to  yours.  After  this,  there 
is  one  which  lies  almost  a3  close,  I  cannot  leave  Hester  and 
Edward  till  this  crisis  in  their  fortunes  is  past.  I  am  bouiid 
to  them  for  the  present." 

"  What  are  their  claims  to  mine  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  if  they  were  fortunate,  as  I  trust  they  yet  may 
be  ; — nothing,  if  you  had  followed  your  plan  of  life  up  to  the 
point  when  we  may  carry  it  out  together.    We  are  wrong, 
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Philip,  in  even  thinking  of  what  you  say.  You  must  go  and 
study  law,  and  you  must  go  without  me.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
be  happy  to  join  you  yet.  Your  good  name  would  suffer 
from  what  Mrs.  Eowland  might  then  say.  Your  future 
prospects  would  suffer  from  the  interruption  of  your  pre- 
paration for  your  profession,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  injured 
you,  and  deserted  my  own  duty.  Indeed,  Philip,  I  could  not 
be  happy." 

"  And  how  happy  do  you  imagine  we  shall  be  apart  ?" 
Margaret  gave  him  a  look  which  said  what  words  could  not 
— ^what  it  was  to  be  assured  of  his  love.     What,  it  seemed  to 
ask,  could  all  the  evil  tongues  in  the  world  do  to  poison  this 

joy? 

"  Besides,"  said  she,  "  I  have  the  idea  that  I  could  not  be 
spared  ;  and  there  is  great  pleasure  in  that  vanity.  Edward 
and  Hester  cannot  do  without  me  at  present." 

"  You  may  say  so  at  any-future  time." 

"  No  :  when  the  right  time  comes,  they  will  not  want  me. 
Oh,  Philip  1  you  are  grieved  for  them,  and  you  long  to  see 
them  prosperous.  Do  not  tempt  me  to  desert  them  now. 
They  want  my  help ;  they  want  the  little  money  I  have ;  they 
want  my  hands  and  head.  Let  this  be  your  share  of  the 
penalty  Mrs.  Rowland  imposes  upon  us  all — to  spare  me  to 
them  while  their  adversity  lasts." 

"  I  would  not  be  selfish,  Margaret — ^I  would  not  trespass 
upon  your  wishes  and  your  duty,  but  the  truth  is,  I  sometimes 
fear  that  I  may  have  some  heavier  penalty  even  than  this  to 
pay  for  Priscilla's  temper.  Ah!  you  wonder  what  can  be 
heavier.  Remember  she  has  put  misunderstanding  between 
us  before." 

"  But  she  never  can  again.  Ours  was  then  merely  a  taqit 
understanding.  Now,  supposing  me  ever  to  hear  what  she 
may  hint  or  say,  do  you  imagine  I  should  give  the  slightest 
heed  to  it  ?  I  would  not  believe  her  news  of  a  person  I  had 
^ever  seen ;  and  do  you  think  she  can  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  me  with  regard  to  you." 

"  It  seems  unreasonable  at  this  moment ;  but  yet,  I  have  a 
superstitious  dread  of  the  power  of  spirits  of  evil." 

"  Superstition^  indeed  1  I  defy  them  all,  now  that  we  have 
once  understood  each  other.  If  she  were  able  to  do  far  more 
than  she  can — if  she  could  load  the  winds  with  accusations 
against  you — if  she  could  haunt  my  dreams,  and  raise  you  up 
in  visions  mocking  at  me — I  believe  she  cou^  not  move  me 
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now.    Beibfe,Iblamd[tiiyBelf*--4lJioiightIiv«8loitni^^ 
and  error:  now  that  I  have  onee  had  oeitaint^,  we  aee  safe.'* 

<^  Yon  are  riglit,  I  trust— «I  believe  it  B«U  there  is  a  long 
liard  battle  to  be  fongfat  yet  It  filla  me  with  shame  to  tbink 
how  she  treats  you  in  every  relation  yon  have.  She  is  crael 
to  Maria  Young.  She  hopes  to  reach  you  thmugh  her.  Ah! 
you  will  hear  nothing  of  it  from  Maria,  I  dare  say  ;  but  she 
spoke  infamously  to  her  this  morning,  before  Mrs.  Levitt. 
Mrs.  Levitt  happened  to  be  sitting  with  Maria,  wfa^i  Priscilla 
and  one  or  two  of  the  children  went  in.  Mrs.  Levitt  i^oke  of 
us:  Priscilla  denied  our  engagement:  Maria  asserted  it — very 
gently,  but  quite  decidedly.  Prisdila  reminded  h^  of  her 
poverty  and  infirmities,  spoke  of  the  gratitude  she  owed  to  those 
from  whom  she  derived  her  subsistence,  and  reproached  her 
with  having  purposes  of  her  own  to  answer,  in  making 
matches  in  the  families  of  her  employers." 

"And  Maria?" 

"  Maria  trembled  excessirely,  the  children  say,  weak  and 
reduced  by  pain  as  she  is.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  ^erop^ 
canying  any  woman  into  ^ch  cruelty  I  Mrs.  Levitt  rose,  in 
great  concern  and  displeasure,  to  go:  but  Maria  begged  her  to 
sit  down  again,  sent  one  of  the  children  for  me,  and  appealed 
to  me  to  declare  what  share  she  had  had  in  my  enga^em^it 
with  you.  I  set  her  right  with  Mrs.  Levitt,  who,  I  am  oon- 
vinced,  sees  how  the  matter  stands.  But  it  was  really  a  dis- 
tressing scene." 

"  And  before  the  children,  too  I" 

"  That  was  the  worst  part  of  it.  They  stood  looking  from 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  room  in  utter  dismay.  It  would 
have  moved  any  one  but  Priscilla  to  see  the  torrent  of  tears 
Maria  shed  over  them,  when  they  caxne  timidly  to  wish  her 
good  morning,  afler  Mrs.  Levitt  was  gone.  She  said  she  eonild 
do  nothing  more  for  them :  they  had  been  taught  to  despise 
her,  and  her  relation  to  them  was  at  an  ettd." 

"  It  is ;  it  must  be,"  exclaimed  Margaret.  **  Is  there  no  way 
of  stopping  a  career  of  vice  like  this?  While  Mrs.  Plunostead 
gets  a  parish  boy  whipped  for  piddng  up  her  hens^  eggs  from 
among  the  nettles,  is  Maria  to  have  no  redress  for  slander 
which  takes  away  her  peace  and  her  bread  ?" 

^  She  shall  have  redress.  For  the  children's  sake,  as  w^ 
as  her  own,  her  connection  with  ibem  mutt  go  on.  I  do  not 
exactly  see  how ;  but  the  thing  must  be  done.  I  dread  speaking 
to  poor  Rowland  about  any  of  these  things ;  I  know  it  makes 
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him  00  twetched:  bat  the  good  and  the  mnooeni  nraafc  Bot  be 
saerifieed  If  tbese  pner  chiMYea  mvist  deepifle  aomebody,  their 
GDntempi  must  be  made  to  ikli  m  the  zight  pkce,  efrea  though 
it  be  upon  their  mother.** 

^  Let  VLB  go  and  see  Maria,''  said  Margaret,  turning  back. 
^*  If  there  is  a  just  and  meroifhl  way  of  proeeeding  in  this  case, 
she  will  point  it  out  I  wish  jou  had  toM  me  all  &ia  before. 
'  Here  have  we  been  rambling  over  the  grass  and  among  the. 
wild-flowers,  where,  at  the  best,  Maria  can  never  go ;  and  she 
lies  weeping  all  alone,  looking  for  me,  I  dare  say,  every 
moment!     Let  us  laake  haste." 

Philip  made  all  the  haste  that  was  compatible  with  gathering 
a  handful  of  wild  hyacinth  and  meadow  narcissus  for  poor 
Maria.  He  found  himself  farther  from  success  than  ever,  when 
he  would  have  again  urged  Margaret  to  marry  at  once.  A  new 
duty  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  to  keep  her  at  Deerbrook. 
Maria  wanted  her.  Her  summer  work  lay  clear  before  her. 
She  must  nurse  and  cheer  Maria,  she  must  ply  her  needle  for 
Hester,  and  play  the  housewife,  spending  many  of  her  hours 
in  the  business  of  living  ;  a  business  which  is  often  supposed 
to  taransaet  itself,  but  which  in  reality  requires  ail  the  facidties 
wki(^  can  be  brought  to  it,  and  all  the  good  moral  habits 
which  conscience  can  originate.  The  most  that  Philip  coxdd 
obtain  was,  permission  to  come  when  his  duties  would  fairly 
arllow  it,  and  a  promise  that  he  should  be  summoned,  if  Mar- 
garet found  herself  placed  in  any  difficulty  by  Mrs.  Rowland. 

Maria  was  not  now  literally  alone  ;  nor  did  i^e  depend  on 
her  hostess  or  on  Margaret  for  nursing  and  companionship. 
It  oceurred  to  all  the  kindest  of  her  friends,  immediately  after 
Mrs.  Enderby's  death,  that  Phoabe  might  be  her  attendant. 
FhcBbe  was  not,  just  then,  the  most  cheearful  of  nurses,  so  truly 
did  she  mourn  her  good  old  mistress ;  but  she  was  glad  of 
occupation,  glad  to  be  out  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  way,  glad  to  be 
useful:  and  she  was  an  inestimable  comfort  to  Maria. 

Nothing  could  be  done  about  placing  the  children  agaia 
under  Maa^ia's  care,  when  she  had  recovered.  Mr.  Kow^nd 
was  naturally  unwilling  to  stir  in  the  business,  and  saw  that 
t^e  best  chance  for  his  children  was  to  send  them  to  sohool  at 
a  distance  fk*om  Deerbrook  :  and  Maria  had  been  too  grosslj^ 
insulted  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils  to  choose  to  resume  her 
authority.  The  Greys  took  her  up  with  double  zeal,  as  the 
Rowlands  let  her  down.  Th^  assured  her  that  her  little 
i»eome  should  not  suiifer  $x  her  being  able  to  devote  aU  her 
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time  to  Fanny  and  Mary.  The  money,  indeed,  was  nothing 
to  Mrs.  Grey,  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  it  procured  her. 
It  put  her  upon  equal  terms  with  Mrs.  Rowland,  at  last.  She 
did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  patronise 
Mr.  Hope.  He  always  contrived  to  baffle  her  praise.  But 
here  was  an  unconnected  person  thrown  upon  her  care:  and  if 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  a  young  surgeon  to  push,  Mrs.  Grey  had 
an  incomparable  governess,  now  all  to  herself. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

OLD  AND  YOUNG. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  summer  at  Deerbrook  was 
the  rival  parties  of  pleasure  with  which  the  village  was  enter- 
tained. There  had  been  rival  parties  of  pleasure  the  preceding 
year ;  but  from  what  a  different  cause  I  Then,  all  were  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  Hester  and  Margaret,  or  to  show  off  in  their 
eyes :  now,  the  efforts  made  were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mortify, 
and  on  the  other,  to  sustain  them.  The  Rowlands  had  a 
carriage  party  to  the  woods  one  week,  and  the  Greys  a  caval- 
cade to  the  flower-show  at  BKckley  the  next.  The  Rowlands 
gave  a  dinner  to  introduce  Mr.  Walcot  to  more  and  more  of 
their  country  neighbours  ;  and  the  Greys  had  a  dance  in  the 
green  walk  for  the  young  people  of  the  village.  The  Rowlands 
went  to  a  strawberry  gathering  at  Sir  William  Hunter's ;  and 
the  Greys,  with  all  their  faction,  as  Mrs.  Rowland  called  it, 
were  invited  to  a  syllabub  under  the  cow,  at  the  Miss  Andersons' 
breaking-up  for  the  holidays. 

All  pretence  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
families  was  now  at  an  end.  They  ceased  to  invite  each 
other,  and  scrambled  for  their  mutual  acquaintances.  The 
best  of  their  mutual  acquaintances  saw  no  reason  for  taking 
part  in  the  quarrel,  and  preserved  a  strict  neutrality;  and  the 
worst  enjoyed  being  scrambled  for.  The  Levitts  visited  both 
femilies,  and  entertained  everybody  in  return,  as  if  nothing 
was  happening.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hunter  ate  their 
annual  dinner  with  each,  and  condescended  to  pay  two  or 
three  extra  visits  to  Mrs.  Rowland,  without  making  a  point  of 
a  full  moon.  Every  circumstance  that  happened  afforded 
occasion  for  comment,  of  course.  Mrs.  Grey  Uiought  it  very 
improper  in  the  Rowlands  to  indulge  in  all  this  gaiety  while 
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they  were  in  deep  mourning.  It  was  painful  to  Ber  feelings, 
she  owned,  to  hear  the  children  shouting  with  laughter,  while 
they  were  all  bombazine  and  crape  from  head  to  foot:  she  had 
loped  to  see  the  memory  of  her  dear  old  friend  treated  with 
more  respect.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Hope  plead  Mrs.  Enderby's 
delight  in  the  mirth  of  children,  and  that  their  innocent  gaiety 
would  cheer  her  in  her  grave,  if  it  could  reach  her  there.  In 
vain  did  Hester  urge  the  danger  and  sin  of  training  the  little 
creatures  to  hypocrisy — a  probable  result,  if  they  were  to  be 
kept  solemn  and  unamused  to  the  day  when  they  might  put  off 
their  mourning.  Mrs.  Grey  felt  herself  only  the  more  called 
upon  by  all  this  to  furnish  the  amount  of  sighs  and  tears  which 
she  believed  to  be  due  to  Mrs.  Enderby's  memory.  Margaret 
rather  sided  with  her — ^it  was  so  sweet  to  her  to  hear  Philip's 
mother  mourned. 

Mrs.  Grey's  tears  were,  however,  interspersed  with  smiles. 
On  the  day  of  the  Rowlands'  great  dinner-party,  when  all  was 
to  be  so  stately  for  the  Hunters,  when  the  new  dessert  service 
was  procured  from  Staffordshire,  the  fish  had  not  arrived  from 
London.  This  was  certainly  a  fact;  the  fish  had  come  by  the 
coach  the  next  morning.  And  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
it  had  not  occurred  to  Mrs.  Eowland  that  such  an  accident 
might  happen — ^was  very  likely  to  happen  ;  and,  as  if  she  had 
been  an  inexperienced  housekeeper,  she  had  not  any  dish  in 
reserve,  in  case  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  fish.  It  was  said 
that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  sat  down  to  table  with  a  face  perfectly 
crimson  with  anxiety  and  vexation.  To  such  a  temper  as 
hers,  what  a  vexation  it  must  have  been!  There  was  a 
counterpart  to  this  story  for  Mrs.  Rowland,  She  fancied  that 
Mrs.  Grey's  friends,  the  Andersons,  must  have  looked  rathei* 
foolish  on  occasion  of  their  great  syllabub  party.  She  hoped 
the  Miss  Andersons  trained  their  pupils  better  than  their 
cows :  they  had  a  sad  obstreperous  cow,  she  understood. 
Some  of  the  young  ladies  had  lured  it  up  the  lawn  with  a 
potato,  and  got  it  to  stand  still  to  be  milked ;  but,  when 
somebody  began  to  sing  (she  had  no  doubt  it  was.  Miss 
Ibbotson  who  sang)  the  poor  animal  found  the  music  was  not 
to  its  taste,  and,  of  course,  it  kicked  away  the  china  bowl,  and 
pranced  down  the  lawn  again.  There  was  a  dirge  sung  over 
the  syllabub,  no  doubt.  The  poor  Miss  Andersons  must  have 
been  terribly  annoyed.    . 

The  good  understanding  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  all  this 
time  to  be  uninterrupted.     They  had  much  to  put  up  with  at 
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home  on  this  aecount ;  but  their  good-bumotcr  toward9  eacE 
other  remained  unbroken.  Mr.  Rowland's  ajxxious  face,  and 
his  retirement  within  the  encloerure  of  his  own  business,  toJd 
his  neighbours  something  of  w^at  he  had  to  go  through  aD 
home.  Mrs.  Grey  was  rexed  with  her  husband  that  he  did 
not  visit  Hope's  misfortunes  upon  Mr.  Eowland,  and  call  the 
husband  to  account  for  the  misohirf  the  wife  had  caused  ;  and 
Hester  more  than  once  expressed  some  resentment  against  her 
relation  for  not  espousing  Edward's  cause  more  warmi  j.  Hope 
t(^d  her  this  was  not  reasonable. 

"  Kemember,"  said  he,  as  they  sauntered  in  their  garden, 
one  evening,  "  that  these  gentlemen  must  be  more  weary  tiiaa 
we  are  (which  is  saying  a  great  deal)  of  these  perpetual 
squabbles ;  and  they  must  earnestly  desire  to  have  peace  in 
the  counting-house.  God  forbid  that  their  dominions  should 
be  invaded  for  our  sake ! " 

"  Not  for  our  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice," 

**  Everything  depends  on  the  sort  of  men  you  have  to  deal 
with,  in  such  cases  as  this.  You  must  not  expect  too  much. 
Here  are  two  kind-hearted  men,  bound  to  each  other  by  mutual 
good  will  and  mutual  interest.  There  is  no  other  resemblance 
between  them,  except  that  they  are  both  overpowered — made 
rather  cowardly  by  the  circumstances  of  their  environment. 
Once  departing  from  their  plan  of  keeping  the  peace,  they 
would  be  plunged  into  quarrel.  They  view  things  so  di^r^ 
ently,from  the  differences  of  their  minds,  that  their  only  safety 
is  in  avoiding  altogether  all  subjects  of  Deerbrook  contention. 
If  you  expect  the  heroism  of  devoted  friendship,  or  of  an 
enthusiastic  sense  of  justice  from  such  men,  you  will  not  find 
it.     We  must  take  them  as  they  are." 

"  And  humbly  accept  such  countenance  as  they  ohoose  to 
bestow?" 

"  Take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  will.  There  is  no  use  in 
quarrelling  with  them  for  not  being  what  they  are  not — that 
is  all.  Be  generous  with  them ;  and  do  not  expect  from  them 
the  conduct  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  you." 

"I  rather  wonder,"  observed  Margaret,  "that  they  have 
had  the  courage  to  go  so  far  as  they  do,  in  bearing  testimony 
in  your  fevour." 

'*  They  have  been  very  handsome  in  their  conduct  on  the 
whole ;  and  it  would  grieve  me  sincerely  if  they  were  to  sufier 
further  than  they  have  already  done  on  my  account.  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Rowland  is  wretched  now,  beeause  I  will  accept  n^ 


^tmsttme  from  him.  He  tokl  me,  the  oth«r  day,  that  he 
^(Aild  receire  no  rent  for  ikis  bouse  while  Walcot  ooeupies 
the  other.  He  was  beyond  measure  mortified  when  I  posi- 
tively declined  being  wnder  any  such  obligation  to  any  land- 
lord. If  Mr.  Eowland  steadily  refiraes  to  turn  us  out  of  our 
house,  and  goes  on  offering  favours  tliat  I  cannot  accept,  that 
is  all  that  we  can  expect  from  him," 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  c«a  ttoii  us  out,"  said 
Hester,  **  that  we  are  tenants  at  wilL  Oh !  how  sorry  I  should 
be  to  go!"  she  continued,  as  she  surveyed  the  place.  "I 
should  grieve  to  quit  our  first  home." 

"  There  is  no  danger  I  believe  :  Mr.  Eowland  will  be  firm 
xm.  that  head." 

"  And  there  is  no  danger,  I  should  think,"  said  Margaret, 
"  but  that  the  Greys  would  find  us  something  better  the  next 
day.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  where  or  how  ;  but  it  would  be  such 
a  splendid"  opportunity  for  patronage,  that  they  would  work 
miracles  rather  than  let  it  s&p.  How  far  this  ivy  has  trailed 
over  the  wall  already  I  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  this  garden 
now  that  it  promises  to  look  like  itself  so  soon  again.  Sydney 
despises  me  for  my  admiration  of  it  at  present.  He  looks 
me^Eincholy  about  the  blight.  It  is  a  pity  certainly.  Look  at 
this  rose-bush,  how  curled  and  withered  it  is ! " 

"  Sydney  is  doing  like  every  one  else  in  looking  grave  about 
the  blight,"  observed  Hope.  "  So  bad  a  season  has  not  been 
known  since  I  came  to  Deerbrook.  I  see  care  in  the  face  of 
many  an  one  who  does  not  stand  anything  like  our  chance  of 
want  Here  conies  Sydney,  with  news  of  every  ill-looking 
field  for  £ve  miles  round,  I  doubt  not." 

"  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  and  Sophia,"  said  Hester,  quitting 
her  husband's  arm,  and  hastenii:^  to  m<eet  her  friends. 

The  Greys  prcmouaced  it  so  pleasant  an  evening,  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  «it  down  witMn  doors  ;  they  preferred  walking 
in  the  garden.  They  seemed  to  come  for  two  purposes — to 
oflfer  an  invitation,  and  to  relate  that  Mr.  Wdcot  was  gone  to 
dine  at  ^Sir  William  Hunter's  to-day,  and  that  ^r  William  had 
sent  the  carriage  for  him.  Mr,  Waloot  had  not  been  ready  for 
jRiU  five  minute  after  the  carriage  had  driven  up  1x>  the  door. 
This  delay  was  no  doubt  intended  to  giv«  all  Deerbrook  time 
to  obe^a've  the  peculiar  consideration  with  which  Mr.  Walcoit 
was  treated  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hunter,  who  w^e  by 
no  means  in  the  babit  of  sending  their  c^arriage  ^r  their 
I>e«rlwook  giofifcs.  ^,^,  ,^^^  ,y  GooQie 
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"  Did  you  eyer  hear  of  such  a  thing,''  said  Sophia,  '^  as 
sending  a  carriage  for  a  joung  man?  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
because  he  cannot  ride." 

"  There  you  are  out,  Sophy,"  cried  Sydney.  "  Mr.  Walcot 
rides  as  well  as  Mr.  Hope,  every  bit." 

"  I  cannot  think  what  has  happened  to  Sydney,"  observed 
his  mother.  "  He  does  nothing  but  stand  up  for  Mr.  Walcot 
in  the  most  unaccountable  way !  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it, 
Mr.  Hope.  Boys  take  strange  fancies,  you  know.  You  must 
forgive  it,  my  dears,  in  consideration  of  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Instead  of  forgiving  it,"  said  Hope,  "  I  shall  take  leave 
rather  to  admire  it.  There  is  a  fine  chivalrous  spirit  shown 
in  fighting  Mr.  Walcot's  battles  with  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions." 

"  There,  now  I"  cried  Sydney,  triumphantly.  "  But  I  can't 
help  it,  you  see.  Mr.  Walcot  can  ride,  and  he  does  ride  well ; 
and  he  is  very  civil  to  me,  and  asks  me  to  go  fishing  with 
him;  and  I  am  sure  he  always  inquires  very  respectfully  after 
the  rest  of  them.  I  never  said  any  more  than  that  in  praise 
of  him;  and  I  can't  say  less,  can  I,  when  they  are  all  abusing 
him  for  whatever  he  does  ?  " 

"I  think  not.  I  believe  we  may  spare  him  that  much 
credit  without  grudging." 

^'  But,  Sydney,  you  know  it  is  not  pleasant  to  us  to  hear 
you  speak  in  praise  of  Mr.  Walcot  tmder  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  you  should  have  a  little  consideration  for  us." 

"  Well,  mother,  if  you  will  not  speak  of  him  at  all,  no  more 
will  I."  And  he  glanced  up  into  his  mother's  face,  to  see  how 
the  proposition  was  taken.  "That  is  fair,  is  not  it?"  he 
inquired  of  Mr.  Hope. 

"  Excellent  in  theory,  Sydney ;  but  who  likes  to  be  tied 
down  not  to  Qpeak  on  any  subject,  especially  one  which  is 
turning  up  every  hour  ?     Your  plan  will  not  answer." 

''  I  will  ask  you  because  I  said  I  would — and  all  the  more 
because  you  are  not  cross  about  Mr.  Walcot ^" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sydney !"  said  the  mother. 

"  Do  not  be  ridiculous,  Sydiiey,"  advised  the  sister. 

"  Mr.  Hope  will  say  whether  it  is  ridiculous,  Sophy.  Now, 
Mr.  Hope,  woidd  not  you,  and  cousin  Hester,  and  Margaret, 
go  down  the  water  with  us  to  the  abbey,  just  the  same  if 
Mr.  Walcot  was  with  us  ?" 

"  With  any  guest  of  your  father's  and  mother's,  Sydney. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Walcot.     The  truth  is,  we  feel, 
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after  all  we  have  heard,  that  we  know  very  little  about  him. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  meet  Mr.  Walcot.*' 

"  Neither  wish  nor  objection,"  said  Hester,  calmly.  "  We 
are  perfectly  indifferent  about  him." 

Sydney  vehemently  beckoned  his  father,  who  left  the 
apricot  he  and  Margaret  were  examining  by  the  surgery  wall, 
and  came  to  see  what  he  was  wanted  for. 

"  You  see,"  said  he  to  Hope,  when  the  matter  was  explained, 
"  I  have  naturally  been  rather  anxious  to  bring  this  about — 
this  meeting  between  you  and  the  young  man.  In  a  small 
place  like  this,  it  is  painful  to  have  everybody  quarrelling,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  get  one's  friends  about  one,  for  fear  they 
should  brawl  in  one's  very  drawing-room.  Mr.  Rowland  is  of 
my  mind  there ;  and  I  know  it  would  gratify  him  if  I  were  to  take 
some  notice  of  this  young  man.  I  really  could  hardly  refuse, 
knowing  how  handsomely  Mr.  Eowland  always  speaks  of  you 
and  yours,  and  believing  Mr.  Walcot  to  be  a  very  respectable, 
harmless  young  man.  If  I  thought  it  would  injure  your 
interests  in  the  least,  I  would  see  him  at  Cape  Horn  before  I 
would  invite  him,  of  course :  you  must  be  aware  of  that. 
And  I  should  not  think  of  asking  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Eowland  ; 
that  would  be  going  too  far.  But  Mrs.  Grey  wishes  thai  your 
wife  and  Margaret  should  visit  these  ruins  that  we  were 
always  prevented  from  getting  to  last  year :  and  Mr.  Walcot 
is  anxious  to  see  them  too  ;  and  he  has  been  civil  to  Sydney ; 
and,  in  short,  I  believe  that  Sydney  half  promised  that  he 
should  go  with  us." 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  Hope.  "  You  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty with  us.  I  really  know  nothing  against  Mr.  Walcot. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  settle  whei*e  he  pleased.  Whether 
the  manner  of  doing  it  was  handsome  or  otherwise,  is  of  far 
more  consequence  to  himself  than  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else." 

"  I  wish  we  all  viewed  the  matter  as  you  do.  If  the  ladies 
had  your  temper,  we  should  have  a  heaven  upon  earth.  But 
they  take  things  up  so  warmly,  you  see,  when  their  feelings 
are  interested  for  anybody ;  Mrs.  Rowland  for  one,  and  my 
wife  for  another.  I  hardly  know  what  she  will  say  to  the 
idea  of  our  having  Walcot  with  us.     Let  us  go  and  see." 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  first.  Do  you  know  of  any 
one  who  wants  a  horse  ?     I  am  going  to  dispose  of  mine." 

"  Mr.  Walcot  wants  a  horse,"  said  Sydney,  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  solving  a  difficulty. 

Hope  smiled,  and  told  Mr.  Grey  that  he  had  rather  sell  his 
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horse  «t  a  difltance.  Mr.  Waloot  had  ah^eady  hired  the  boy 
Charles,  whom  Hope  had  just  diflmissed ;  and  if  he  obtained 
the  horse  too,  the  old  senrant  who  knew  his  way  to  erery 
patient's  door,  all  the  country  round — it  really  would  look  too 
like  the  unpopular  xnan  patronising  his  opponent.  Besides,  it 
would  be  needlessly  publishing  in  Deerbroc^  th^  the  horse 
was  given  up. 

"  What  is  the  fault  of  your  horse  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Grey,  rousing 
himself  from  an  absent  Au 

''  Merely  that  he  eats,  and  therefore  is  expensiye.  I  cannot 
afford  now  to  keep  a  horse,"  he  dedared,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Grey's  stare  of  amazement.  '^  I  have  so  few  patients  now 
out  of  walking  reach,  that  I  have  no  right  to  keep  a  horse. 
I  can  always  hire,  you  know,  from  fieeyes.*' 

**  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this— extremely  sorry 
to  hear  it.  Matters-  must  have  gone  further  than  I  had  any 
idea  of.  My  dear  fellow,  we  must  see  how  we  can  serve  you. 
You  must  let  me  accommodate  you — ^indeed  you  must — ^rather 
than  give  up  your  horse." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  You  are  very  kind ;  but  we  need  no 
help,  I  do  assure  you.  My  mind  19  quite  made  up  about  the 
horse»  It  would  only  be  an  incumbrance  now.  And,  to  satisfy 
you,  I  Mull  mention  that  I  have  declined  repeated  offers  of 
accommodation-'offers  very  strongly  urged.  AH  I  need  adL 
of  you  is,  to  help  me  to  dispose  of  my  horse,  somewhere  oizt  of 
Deerbiook." 

^'  I  will  manage  that  for  you,  the  next  time  I  go  to  market ; 

and ^     In  3ae  emotion  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Grey  was  on 

the  point  o£  o£Ssring  the  use  of  his  own  horse  when  it  should 
be  at  home :  but  he  stopped  short  on  the  verge  of  his  rash 
gen^Y>sity.  He  was  very  particular  about  no  one  riding  his 
horse  but  himself,  and  the  man  who  groomed  it :  he  remem- 
bered his  friend  Hope^s  rapid  riding  and  '  enthusiasm,*  and 
suspected  that  he  should  sooner  or  later  repent  the  offer :  so 
he  changed  it  into,  "  I  will  get  your  h<H:se  disposed  of  to  die 
best  advantage,  you  may  depend  i^n  it  But  I  am  very 
sorry — very  sorry,  indeed.** 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  have  reconciled  the  laa&s 
of  Mr.  Grey's  family  to  the  idea  of  admittii^  Mr.  Walcot  into 
their  party,  but  the  £ict  that  they  had  of  late  cut  rather  a  poor 
%uie  in  contrast  to  Mrs.  Rowland.  That  lady  had  the 
advantage  of  novelty  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walcot,  and  iicr 
*  fitckion'  was  by  far  the  hergcr  of  the  two.     Tbe  Gxeys  iound 
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fault  with  all  its  elements ;  but  there  uras  w>  daijing  its 
superiaritj  of  numbers.  It  was  a  great  hardship  to  hav-e 
Mr.  Walcet  forced  upon  them ;  but  they  related  that  his 
presence  might  bring  a  reinforcement— that  some  neighbours- 
vrould  perhaps  come  to  meet  him  who  would  be  otherwise 
engaged  to  the  Eowlands  for  the  verj  daj  on  which  they  were 
wanted ;  for  Mrs.  Rowland  had  the  art  of  pre>-engaging  just 
the  people  the  Greys  intended  to  havie.  Sophia  observed  that 
Mr.  Wakot's  presence  would  be  less  of  a  restraint  in  a  boat, 
and  at  tea  among  the  ruins,  than  in  the  drawing-room :  there 
was  always  something  to  be  said  about  the  banks  and  the 
woods ;  and  there  was  singing ;  and  in  a  boat  people  were  not 
obliged  to  talk  unless  they  liked.  She  should  not  wonder  if 
be  would  rather  relish  a  little  neglect;  he  had  been  made 
much  of  lately  at  such  a  ridiculous  rate.    * 

"  If  we  do  our  part,  my  love,"  saixi  Mrs.  Grey  to  Hester,  in 
a  mysterious  low  voice,  "  I  think  you  should  exert  yourselves 
a  little.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  a  little  exertion  in  this 
world,  you  know.  Sophia  and  I  were  agreeing  that  it  is  a 
long  time  since  you  had  any  of  your  friends  about  you." 

"  Very  few  since  your  wedding  company,"  observed  Sophia. 

"  We  remember  you  had  all  your  acquaintance  in  the 
winter,  my  dear.  It  was  very  proper,  I  am  sure,  all  you  did 
then:  but  it  is  now  the  middle  of  July,  you  know;  and  our 
neighbours  in  Deerbrook  always  expect  to  be  invited  twice  a 
year." 

"I  should  be  happy  to  see  them,  X  assure  you,"  said 
Hester,  "  but  it  happens  to  be  not  convenient." 

"  Not  convenient,  my  dear ! " 

"  Just  so.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you  and  yours  ; 
but  we  have  no  hospitality  to  spare  for  the  common  world 
just  now.  We  have  no  servants,  you  know,  but  Morris ;  a^d 
we  are  spending  as  little  as  we  can." 

"  Tea  company  costs  so  very  little  I"  said  Sophia.  "  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  "when  you  need  not  light  candles  till  people 
are  going  away,  and  when  fruit  is  cheap  and  plentiful  — " 

"  And  we  will  take  care  of  the  cake,"  interposed  Mrs.  Grey. 
"  Sophia  will  make  you  some  of  her  vicarage-cake,  and  a  batch 
of  almond  biscuits ;  and  Alice  shall  come  and  wait.  We  can 
manage  it  very  easily." 

"  You  are  extremely  kind  :  but  if  our  acquaintance  are  to 
eat  your  cake,  it  had  better  be  at  your  house.  It  does  not 
suit  OUT  present  circumstances  to  entertain  company." 
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"But  it  costs  so  very  little!"  persisted  Sopbia.  "Mr. 
Russell  Taylor's  father  used  to  give  a  general  invitation  to  all 
his  friends  to  come  to  tea  in  the  summer,  because,  as  he  said, 
they  then  cost  him  only  twopence-hal^enny  a-head." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  such  good  managers  as  Mr.  Russell 
Taylor's  father,"  xeplied  Hester,  laughing.  "  And  if  we  were, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  spend  even  twopence-halfpenny  a-head 
upon  our  common  acquaintance  at  present.  If  we  grow  richer, 
we  will  get  our  friends  about  us,  without  counting  the  cost  so 
closely  as  that." 

"  That  time  will  soon  come,  Sophia,  my  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  winking  at  Hester.  "  In  every  profession,  you  know, 
there  are  little  ups  and  downs,  and  particularly  in  the  medical. 
I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  told,  there  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
fessional man,  without  private  fortune,  who  has  not,  at  some 
time  of  his  life,  broken  into  his  last  guinea  without  knowing 
where  he  is  to  get  another.  But  professional  people  generally 
keep  their  difficulties  to  themselves,  I  fancy,  Hester :  they  are 
not  often  so  frank  as  you.  Mind  that,  Sophia.  You  will  be 
discreet,  Sophia." 

"  We  have  no  intention  of  proclaiming  in  the  streets  .that 
we  are  poor,"  said  Hester.  "But  we  owe  it  to  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Grey,  to  give  our  reasons  for  not  doing  all  that  we  and 
you  might  wish.  We  are  not  dissatisfied :  we  want  no 
help  or  pity :  but  we  must  live  as  we  think  right — that 
is  all." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  must  say  you  do  not  look  as  if  anything 
was  amiss.     You  look  charmingly,  indeed." 

"  Charmingly,  indeed,"  echoed  Sophia.  "  And  Mrs.  Levitt 
was  saying,  that  Margaret  seems  to  have  grown  quite  hand- 
some, this  summer.  I  fancy  Mrs.  Rowland  gets  very  few  to 
agree  with  her  as  to  Margaret  being  so  very  plain." 

"  No,  indeed.  Margaret's  countenance  is  so  intelligent  and 
pleasant  that  I  always  said,  from  the  beginning,  that  nobody 
but  Mrs.  Rowland  could  call  her  plain.  I  suppose  we  shall 
soon  be  losing  her,  Hester." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  soon.  She  has  no  thought  of  leaving  us  at 
present.  She  would  not  go  in  the  spring,  and  sit  beside  Philip 
while  he  was  learning  his  lessons  ;  and  now,  they  will  wait, 
I  believe,  till  the  lessons  are  finished." 

"She  would  notl  Well,  that  shows  what  love  will  do. 
That  shows  what  her  power  over  Mr,  Enderby  is.  We  used 
*~  *^ink — ^indeed,  everybody  used  to  say  it  of  Mr.  Enderby, 
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that  He  always  managed  to  do  as  he  liked — he  carried  all  his 
points.     Yet  even  he  is  obliged  to  yield." 

"  Margaret  has  a  way  of  carrying  her  points  too,"  said 
Hester :  "  the  best  way  in  the  world — by  being  always  right." 

"  Mind  that,  Sophia.     But,  my  dear  Hester,  I  am  really 

anxious  about  you.     I  had  no  idea,  I  am  sure .     I  hope 

you  get  your  natural  rest." 

"  Perfectly,  I  assure  you.  Mrs.  Howell  might  envy  me,  if 
she  still  *  cannot  sleep  for  matching  of  worsteds.*  The  simple 
truth  is,  Mrs.  Grey,  we  never  were  so  happy  in  our  lives. 
This  may  seem  rather  perverse  ;  but  so  it  is." 

Mrs.  Grey  sighed  that  Mrs.  Rowland  could  not  be  aware  of 
this.  Hester  thought  it  was  no  business  of  Mrs.  Eowland*s  ; 
but  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  that  she  should  know  that  those  whom  she  hated, 
slept.  She  heard  Margaret  and  Sydney  saying  something  in 
the  middle  of  the  grass-plot  about  the  Milky  Way:  looking 
up,  she  was  surprised  to  perceive  how  plain  it  was,  and  how 
many  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  sky.  She  was  sure  Hester 
must  be  dreadfully  tired  with  sauntering  about  so  long.  They 
had  been  very  inconsiderate,  and  must  go  away  directly. 
Sydney  must  call  his  father. 

"  They  are  delightful  young  people,  really,"  observed 
Mrs.  Grey  to  her  husband,  during  their  walk  home.  **  One 
never  knows  how  to  get  away.  Lady  Hunter  little  sup- 
poses what  she  loses  in  not  cultivating  them.  Go  on  before 
us,  Sophia.  Make  haste  home  with  yotir  sister,  Sydney. 
But,  my  dear,  they  speak  in  a  very  poor  way  of  their 
affairs." 

"Oh,  Hester  spoke  to  you,  did  she ?  Hope  told  me  he 
must  part  with  his  horse.     So  Hester  spoke  to  you?" 

"  Yes :  not  at  all  in  a  melancholy  way,  however.  She 
keeps  up  her  spirits  wonderfully,  poor  girl  1  We  really  must 
push  them,  Mr.  Grey.  I  see  nothing  but  ruin  before  them,  if 
we  do  not  push  them." 

^'Ah!  there  is  the  difficulty:  that  is  where  that  little 
enthusiasm  of  Hope's  comes  in.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him ;  but  I  own  I  should  like  to  see  him  a  little  more  prac- 
tical." 

"  I  really  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is  just  what  I 
think  ;  and  I  always  fancied  you  did  not  agree  with  me.  It 
really  puts  me  almost  out  of  patience  to  hear  him  speak  of 
Mr.  Walcot— encouraging  Sydney  in  his  notionsi    It  is  u^^- 
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aatvral:  it  looks  $,  little  like  affectatkm — SkU  thiit  4t>rt  of 
feeling  about  Mr.  Waloot." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  tluit,  I  oonfessw  His  tbinki^g  faklj  of 
Waloot  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  save  mifichief,  and  k  loofes 
hcmourable  and  well.  I  do  not  regret  that,  I  ^wil  But  I 
think  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  selling  his  horse  in  sucii  a  harry. 
All  Deerbrook  will  know  it  directly,  and  it  will  not  look  welL 
I  offered  him  such  accommodation  as  would  enable  him  to 
keep  it ;  but  he  is  quite  obstinate.     Some  enthusiastic  notioda 

of  honour,  I  suppose .      But  I  told  them  that  there  is  ao 

profession  or  business  in  the  world  that  has  not  its  ups  and 
downs.'* 

''  Exactiy  what  I  told  Hester,  when  she  declined  having  any 
parties  at  present — ^in  the  very  crisis,  in  my  opinion,  when,  it 
is  of  great  conseqikence  that  they  should  get  their  friends  aboot 
them.  Sophia  would  have  made  the  cake,  and  Alice  would 
have  waited  at  tea.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Hope  has  pixt  soaoe 
of  his  spirit  into  his  wife,  and  they  must  take  thdb:  own  way, 
I  suppose.*' 

"  He  -gave  me  his  reasons,  however,"  observed  Mr.  Gi^ey. 
*^  He  regards  this  as  something  more  than  one  of  the  siack 
times  common  in  his  profession.  He  will  not  accept  obliga- 
tion, while  he  sees  no  clear  prospect  of  being  able  to  discharge 
it.  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him.  However,  they  must  have 
enough  :  they  cannot  be  actually  pinched.  I  never  saw  him 
in  better  spirits.  There  can  be  ik)  occasion  for  ouar  doii^ 
anything  more  than  just  being  on  the  look-out  to  serve  fibem.*' 

"  We  must  push  them — ^^that  is  all  we  can  do.  They  cannot 
really  be  wanting  anything,  as  you  say,  such  fine  spirits  aB 
they  are  in.  Hester  looks  sweetly.  The  first  gaane  that  we 
have  to  spare  this  season  shall  go  to  them :  and  I  shall  bear 
them  in  mind  when  we  gather  our  apples.'* 

"  If  you  find  we  have  any  apples  to  gather,  my  dear.  I 
doubt  it.'* 

"  Do  you  really  ?  It  will  be  unfortunate  for  our  young 
friends,  if  prices  rise  next  wintesr,  as  you  seem  to  expect. 
There  goes  ten  o'clock,  I  declare  ;  and  ^ere  are  the  children 
looking  out  for  us,  as  weU  they  may.  But  those  are  really 
delightful  young  people.      There  is  no  getting  away  fron 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

BOATmO. 

Mb.  Walcot  was  delighted  with  the  invitation  to  the  water* 
party,  but  was  fully  engaged  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Grey  decreed  that  he  was  to  be  waited  for.  Then  the 
lady  moon  had  to  be  waited  for  another  ten  days  ;  so  that  it 
was  past  the  middle  of  August  before  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
were  called  upon  to  endure  Mr.  Walcot's  society  for  six  hours. 
The  weather  was  somewhat  dubious  when  the  day  arrived: 
but  in  so  bad  a  season  as  the  present,  it  would  never  do  to  let 
a  doubt  put  a  stop  to  an  excursion  which  had  been  planned 
above  a  month.  One  of  Mr.  Grey's  men  was  sent  round 
among  the  ladies  in  the  morning,  to  request  to  be  the  bearer 
of  their  cloaks,  as  it  was  thought  they  would  be  cold  on  the 
water  without  all  the  wraps  they  had.  Hester  sent  as  many 
warm  things  as  she  thought  Margaret  could  possibly  wear. 
She  was  not  going  herself.  She  wished  it  much  ;  but  it  was 
decided  on  all  hands  that  it  would  be  imprudent,  as  there  was 
no  calculating  the  amount  of  fatigue  which  each  might  have  to 
incur. 

At  three  o'clock  the  party  assembled  on  the  wharf  on 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Eowland's  premises,  everyone  having  dined 
at  home.  Mrs.  Kowland  had  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Walcot 
thiit  he  ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  way,  after  what  Lady 
Hunter  had  said  in  a  note  about  her  terrible  headache  of 
yesterday.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  feverish  attack; 
and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  he  should  be  six  miles  down 
the  river — ^not  expected  home  till  nine  or  ten  at  night,  when  a 
messenger  should  arrive  from  the  Hall.  But  Mr.  Walcot  had 
seen  few  water-parties  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  go. 

Margaret  and  her  brother  repaired  in  gay  spirits  to  the 
water-side.  In  the  days  of  poverty,  trifles  become  great 
evBnts,  and  ease  is  luxury.  Hope  felt  himself  clear  of  the 
world  to-day.  He  had  received  the  money  from  the  sale  of 
his  horse ;  and  after  paying  for  its  com,  there  was  MteetL 
pounds  left  to  be  put  by  for  his  rent.  Hester  had  bidden 
adieu  to  the  horse  with  a  sort  of  glee,  as  she  had  never  been 
able  to  overcome  her  panic  during  her  husband's  long  country 
rides :   and  Hope  found  that  he  hung  more  and  more  upoi» 
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Hestcr^s  smiles:  they  cheered  him,  from  whatever  cause 
they  arose.  Margaret  was  gay  from  discourse  with  Philip. 
She  had  just  despatched  a  letter  to  him — a,  letter  which  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was,  indeed,  long  since  they  had  met 
— that  it  was  almost  time  that  he  was  coming  to  Deerbrook 
again. 

The  party  they  joined  looked  less  merry  than  themselves. 
The  two  boats  which  lay  at  the  wharf  were  gay  enough — ^the 
one  with  crimson  cushions,  and  the  other  with  blue.  A  servant- 
maid  was  to  go  in  each,  to  take  care  of  the  provisions,  and 
provide  tea  at  the  ruins  ;  and  Alice  and  her  companion  were 
alert  and  smiling.  But  Mrs.  Grey  wore  a  countenance  of 
extraordinary  anxiety  ;  and  the  twitching  of  her  face  showed 
that  something  had  gone  very  seriously  wrong.  Sophia  nearly 
turned  her  back  upon  Mr.  Walcot,  who  continued  to  address 
her  with  patient  diligence.  Maria  was  sitting  on  some  deals, 
waiting  to  be  called  to  enter  the  boat ;  and  some  of  the  people 
of  the  village  were  staring  at  her  from  a~  little  distance. 
Margaret  immediately  joined  her. 

"  What  are  those  people  looking  at  you  for?" 

"  I  cannot  conceive.  I  fancied  that  while  I  was  sitting  I 
looked  pretty  much  like  other  people." 

"  To  be  sure  you  do.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Grey.  I  am  sure 
there  is  some  meaning  in  their  gaze — so  ridiculously  compas- 
sionate." 

"  Do  not  you  know  ?"  said  Mr.  Grey.  "  Do  not  you  know 
the  story  they  have  got  up  about  Miss  Young's  case.  They 
say  Mr.  Hope  set  her  limb  so  badly  that  he  had  to  break  it 
again  twice.  I  have  been  asked  several  times  whether  he  did 
not  get  me  to  help  him  :  and  they  will  not  believe  me  when  I 
deny  the  whole." 

Maria  laughed;  and  Margaret  observed  that  they  would 
presently  see  how  much  better  Maria  could  walk  now  than 
she  did  before  her  last  accident,  such  being  the  effect  of 
the  long  and  complete  rest  which  had  been  enforced  upon 
her. 

"  Nothing  like  seeing  for  themselves,"  observed  Mr.  Grey, 
surveying  the  company.  "  All  come  but  Dr.  Levitt  now,  I 
think.  It  really  goes  to  my  heart  not  to  take  some  of  my 
partner's  children.  There  they  are,  peeping  at  us,  one  head 
behind  another,  from  that  gate.  There  is  room  for  two  or 
three,  from  the  Jameses  failing  us  at  the  last.  The  little 
things    might  as  well  go ;    but  I  suppose  there  would  be 
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no  use  in  saying  anything  about  it.  I  must  have  a  word 
with  my  daughter  before  we  embark.  Sophia,  my  dear! 
Sophia!" 

Sophia  came,  and  Margaret  overheard  her  father  say  to 
her,  that  every  person  present  was  his  guest,  and  to  be  treated 
with  the  civility  and  attention  due  to  him  as  such.  Sophia 
looked  rather  sulky  at  hearing  this,  and  walked  far  away  from 
Mr.  Walcot  to  devote  herself  to  Miss  Anderson. 

By  dint  of  sending  a  messenger  to  Dr.  Levitt's  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  time,  his  presence  was  secured  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  it.  He  made  his  usual  approach — looking  bland 
and  gentlemanly,  and  fearing  he  was  late. 

The  party  were  ordered  into  the  boats  as  if  they  had  been 
going  to  dinner.  Mr.  Walcot  was  appointed  to  hand  Margaret 
in ;  but  he  showed,  amidst  great  simplicity,  an  entire  deter- 
mination to  be  Sophia's  companion.  Hope  was  approaching 
Maria's  seat,  to  give  her  his  arm,  when  some  bustle  was  heard 
at  the  gate  where  the  little  Rowlands  were  clustered. 

"  There  is  my  partner !  He  will  go  with  us,  after  all,"  said 
Mr.  Grey.     "  Come,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  plenty  of  room." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  my  brother-in-law.  You  have 
room  for  Enderby,  have  you  ?  He  wiU  be  delighted  to  join 
you,  I  have  no  doubt.  Room  for  me  too  ?  I  really  think  I 
must  indulge  myself.  Yes ;  Enderby  took  us  quite  by  surprise 
this  morning :  but  that  is  his  way,  you  know." 

Philip  here,  and  without  notice!  Margaret  thought  she 
was  dreaming  the  words  she  heard.  She  felt  much  oppressed 
— as  if  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  so  sudden  and 
strange  a  proceeding.  At  the  very  moment  of  suspense,  she 
caught  Mtb,  Grey's  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  the  saddest 
expression  she  thought  she  had  ever  seen. 

Philip  was  come — it  was  no  dream.  He  was  presently  in 
the  midst  of  the  party,  making  his  compliments— compliments 
paid  to  Margaret  in  a  manner  scarcely  different  in  the  eyes  of 
others  from  those  which  were  shared  by  all :  but  to  her,  a 
'  world  of  wonder  and  of  horror  was  revealed  by  the  glance  of 
the  eye  and  the  quiver  of  the  lip,  too  slight  to  be  detected  by 
'  any  eye  less  intently  fixed  than  hers.  Margaret  stood  alone, 
as  the  others  were  stepping  into  the  boats  ;  but  Philip  did  not 
approach  her.  He  interfered  between  Hope  and  Maria  Young. 
Maria  looked  agitated  and  uncertain ;  but  she  thought  she 
had  no  right  to  cause  any  delay  or  difficulty ;  and  she  took 
his  arm,   though    she  felt    herself  imable  to  conceal  her 
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trembluig.     Hope  saw  that  Margaret  was  aoareelj  sisA^  to 
support  herself. 

"  I  cannot  go/'  she  said,  as  he  drew  her  arm  within  hui, 
*^  Leave  me  behind.  Tbej  wiU  not  miss  me.  Nobody  will 
miss  me.** 

The  agonized  tone  of  tliese  last  words  broitght  back  the 
colour  which  Hope  had  lost  in  the  tempest  of  emotions,  in 
which  anger  was  uppermost.  He  was  no  longer  deadly  pale 
when  he  said, 

"Impossible.  I  cannot  leare  you.  You  must  not  stay 
behind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  you  should  go. 
Cannot  you?  Do  try.  I  will  place  you  beside  Mrs.  Grey. 
Cannot  you  ma^e  ihe  effort?*' 

She  did  make  the  effort  With  desperate  steadiness  she 
stepped  into  the  boat  where  Mrs.  Grey  was  seated.  She  was 
conscious  that  Philip  watched  to  see  what  she  would  do,  and 
then  seated  Maria  and  himself  in  the  other  boat.  Hope  fol* 
lowed  Margaret.  K  he  had  been  Iq  the  same  boat  with 
Enderby,  the  temptation  to  throw  him  overboard  would  have 
been  too  strong. 

Till  they  were  past  the  weir  and  the  lock,  and  all  the 
erections  belonging  to  the  village,  and  to  the  great  £rm  which 
dignified  it,  the  boats  were  rowed.  Conversation  went  on. 
The  gray  church  steeple  was  pronounced  picturesque,  as  it 
rose  above  the  trees  ;  and  the  children  looked  up  at  Dr.  Levitt, 
as  if  the  credit  of  it  by  some  means  belongeSi  to  him,  the 
rector.  Sydney  desired  his  younger  sisters  not  to  trail  their 
hands  through  the  water,  as  it  retarded  the  passage  of  the 
boat.  The  precise  distance  of  the  ruins  from  Deerbrook  ferry 
was  argued,  and  Dr.  Levitt  gave  some  curious  traditions  about 
the  old  abbey  they  were  going  to  see.  Then  towing  took  the 
place  of  rowing,  and  the  party  became  very  quiet.  The  boat 
cut  steadily  through  the  still  waters,  the  slight  ripple  at  the 
bows  being  the  only  soimd  which  marked  its  progress- 
Dr.  Levitt  pointed  with  his  stick  to  the  "  verdurous  wall** 
which  sprang  up  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  every  spray  of  the 
beech,  every  pyramid  of  the  larch,  every  leaf  of  the  oak,  and 
the  tall  column  of  the  occasional  poplar,  reflected  true  as  the 
natural  magic  of  light  and  waters  could  make  them.  Some 
then  wished  the  sun  would  come  out,  without  which  it  could 
acarcely  be  called  seeing  the  woods.  Others  tried  to  recognise 
the  person  who  stood  fishing  under  the  great  ash ;  and  it  took 
a  minute  or  two  to  settle  whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  boy;  and 
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two  332J9iuteS  more  to  decide  that  it  W4»s  nobody  belongiqg  to 
Deerbrook.  Margaret  almost  wondered  that  Edward  could  talk 
on  about  these  Siings  as  he  did — «o  much  in  his  common 
tone  and  manner.  But  for  his  ease  and  steadiness  in  small 
talk,  she  should  suppose  he  was  striving  to  have  her  left 
unnoticed,  to  look  down  into  the  water  as  strenuously  as  she 
pleased.  She  little  knew  what  a  training  he  had  had  in 
wearing  his  usual  manner  while  his  heart  was  wretched. 

"  There,  now  1 "  cried  Fanny,  "  we  have  passed  the  place— 
the  place  where  cousin  Margaret  fell  in  last  winter.  We 
wanted  to  have  gone  directly  over  it." 

Margaret  looked  up,  and  caught  Sydney^s  awe-stru«k 
gknce.     He  had  not  yet  recovered  from  that  day. 

'^  If  you  had  mentioned  it  sooner,"  said  Margaret,  '^  I  could 
have  shown  you  the  very  place.   We  did  pass  directly  over  it " 

"  Oh^why  did  you  not  tell  us  ?     You  should  have  told  us." 

Dr.  Levitt  smiled  as  he  remarked  that  he  thought  Miss 
Ibbotson  was  likely  to  be  the  last  person  to  point  out  that  spot 
to  other  people,  as  well  as  to  forget  it  herself.  Margaret  had 
indeed  been  far.  from  forgetting  it.  She  had  looked  down 
into  its  depths,  and  had  brought  thence  something  that  had 
been  useful  to  her — something  on  which  she  was  meditating 
when  Fanny  spoke.  She  had  been  saved,  and  doubtless  for  a 
purpose.  If  it  was  only  to  suffer  for  her  own  part,  and  to  find 
no  rest  and  peace  but  in  devoting  herself  to  others—'this  was 
a  high  purpose.  Maria  could  live,  and  was  thankful  to  live, 
without  home,  or  family,  or  prospect.  But  it  was  not  certain 
that  this  was  all  that  was  to  be  done  and  enjoyed  m  lifb. 
Something  dreadful  had  happened :  but  Philip  loved  her :  he 
still  loved  her — ^for  nothing  but  agonized  love  could  have 
inspired  the  glance  which  yet  thrilled  through  her.  There 
was  some  mistake-— some  fearful  mistake ;  and  the  want  of 
confidence  in  her  which  it  revealed — the  fault  of  temper  in 
him — opened  a  long  perspective  of  misery ;  but  yet,  he  loved 
her,  and  all  was  not  over.  At  times  she  felt  certain  that 
Mrs.  Eowland  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  new  injuiy :  btft  it 
was  inconceivable  that  Philip  should  be  deluded  by  her,  after 
his  warnings,  and  his  jealous  fears  lest  his  Margaret  should 
give  heed  to  any  of  his  sister's  misrepresentations.  No  light 
shone  upon  the  question,  from  the  cloudy  sky  abcv^,  or  the 
•clear  waters  beneath  ;  but  both  yielded  comfort  through  that 
gentle  law  by  which  things  eminently  real — Providence,  the 
mercy  of  death,  and  the  blessing  of  godlike  life,  are  presented 
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or  prophesied  to  the  spirit  by  the  shadows  amidst  which  we 
lire.  When  Margaret  spoke,  there  was  a  calmness  in  her 
voice,  so  like  an  echo  of  comfort  in  her  heart,  that  it  almost 
made  Edward  start. 

The  party  in  the  other  boat  were  noisier,  whether  or  not 
they  were  happier,  than  those  in<  whose  wake  they  followed. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  begun  to  be  inspired  as  soon  as  the  oars  had 
made  their  first  splash,  and  was  now  reciting  to  Sophia  some 
"  Lines  to  the  Setting  Sun,"  which  he  had  learned  when  a 
little  boy,  and  had  never  forgotten.  He  asked  her  whether  it 
was  not  a  sweet  idea — that  of  the  declining  sun  being  like  a 
good  man  going  to  his  rest,  to  rise  again  to-morrow  morning. 
Sophia  was  fond  of  poetry  that  was  not  too  difficult ;  and  she 
found  little  disinclination  in  herself  now  to  observe  her  father's 
directions  about  being  civil  to  Mr.  Walcot.  The  gentleman 
perceived  that  he  had  won  some  advantage ;  and  he  perse- 
vered. He  next  spoke  of  the  amiable  poet,  Cowper,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  Miss  Grey  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
his  writings ;  that  she  had  at  one  time  been  able  to  repeat  his 
piece  on  a  Poplar  Field,  and  those  sweet  lines  beginning — 

"  The  rose  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a  shower." 

But  she  had  never  heard  the  passage  about  "  the  twanging 
horn  o'er  yonder  bridge,"  and  "  the  wheeling  the  sofa  round," 
and  "  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  ;"  so  Mr.  Walcot 
repeated  them,  not,  as  before,  in  a  high  key,  and  with  his  face 
cumed  up  towards  the  sky,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  and 
inclining  towards  her  ear.  Sophia  sighed,  and  thought  it 
very  beautiftd,  and  was  sorry  for  people  who  were  not 
fond  of  poetry.'  A  pause  of  excited  feeling  followed,  during 
which  they  found  that  the  gentlemen  were  questioning  a 
boatman,  who  was  awaiting  his  turn  to  tow,  about  the  swans 
in  the  river. 

"  The  swans  have  much  increased  in  number  this  season, 
surely.  Those  are  all  of  one  family^  I  suppose — those  about 
the  island,"  observed  Mr.  Grey. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they  can't  abide  neighbours.  They  won't 
suffer  a  nest  within  a  mile." 

"  They  fight  it  out,  if  they  approach  too  near,  eh  ?  "  said 
Enderby. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  they  leave  one  another  for  dead.  I  have  lost 
some  of  the  finest  swans  under  my  charge  in  that  way." 

"  Do  you  not  part  them  when  they  fight  ?"  asked  Walcot. 
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**  I  would.    I  always  part  little  boys  wHom  I  see  fighting  in 
the  streets,  and  tell  them  they  should  not  quarrel.*' 

"  You  would  repent  meddling  with  the  swans,  sir,  if  you 
tried.  When  I  knew  no  better,  I  meddled  once,  and  I  thought 
I  should  hardly  get  away  alive.  One  of  the  creatures  flap^d 
my  arm  so  hard,  that  I  thought  more  than  once  it  was  broken. 
I  would  advise  you,  sir,  never  to  go  near  swans  when  they  are 
angry." 

'^  You  will  find  ample  employment  for  your  peace-making 
talents  among  the  Deerbrook  people,  Mr.  Walcot,"  said 
Philip.  "  They  may  break  your  windows,  and  perhaps  your 
lieart ;  but  they  will  leave  you  your  eyes  and  your  right  arm. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  but  I  had  rather  do  battle  with 
the  swans.** 

"  Better  not,  sir,**  said  the  boatman.  "  I  would  advise  you 
never  to  go  near  swans  when  they  are  angry.'* 

'^  Look !  *'  said  Sophia,  anxiously.  '^Is  not  this  one  angry  ? 
Yes,  it  is :  I  am  sure  it  is !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
its  feathers  ?  and  it  is  coming  this  way  •  •  .  it  is  just 
upon  us !     Oh,  Mr,  Walcot  I  ** 

Sophia  threw  herself  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  and 
Jlr.  Walcot  started  up,  looking  very  pale. 

"Sit  down!**  cried  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  loudest  voice. 
Mr.  Walcot  sat  down  as  if  shot ;  and  Sophia  crept  back  to 
her  place,  with  an  anxious  glance  at  the  retreating  bird.  Of 
course,  the  two  young  people  were  plentifully  lectured  about 
shifting  their  places  in  a  boat  without  leave,  and  were  asked 
the  question,  more  easily  put  than  answered,  how  they  should 
have  felt  if  they  had  been  the  means  of  precipitating  the 
whole  party  in£o  the  water.  Then  there  was  a  calling  out 
from  the  other  boat  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  an  , 
explanation ;  so  that  Sophia  and  Mr.  Walcot  had  to  take 
reftige  in  mutual  sympathy  from  imiversal  censure. 

"  The  birds  always  quarrel  with  the  boats — ^boats  of  this 
make,**  explained  the  boatman ;  '^  becauRe  their  enemies  go  out 
in  skifis  to  take  them.  They  let  a  lighter  pass  without  taking 
any  notice,  while  they  always  scour  the  water  near  a  skifiP; 
but  I  never  heard  of  their  flying  at  a  pleasure  party  in  any 
sort  of  boat." 

"  Where  are  the  black  swans  that  a  sea-captain  brought  td 
Lady  Hunter  ?  '*  asked  Philip.     "  I  see  nothing  of  them.** 

"  The  male  died ;  choked,  sir,  with  a  crust  of  bread  a 
stranger  gave  him.     But  for  that,  he  would  have  been  now 
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in  mfjbt,  I  don't  doid)!;  fixr  he  janep&nii,  werj  well  tifi  didt 
day." 

^^OfAcmrtofbraidl  Wlat  it  dealk  I "  eaokdned  FbiEp. 
^Jbid  the  other?" 

"*  She  died,  nr,  by  the  mitalaoiiof  God,"  iep]wd  iJie  ix»t* 
xmm,  solemnly. 

It  wae  obvioofily  bo  £ur  £R>m  the  man^  inienlioa  that  any 
one  should  laugh,  that  nobody  did  laugh.  Maria  obserFed  to 
her  next  neighboin*  that,  to  a  keeper  dP  swaius,  his  birds  irere 
more  companionabie,  and  quite  as  important,  as  their  hunina 
ohaxge  to  ooroners  and  jurymen. 

The  boat  fot  agroimd  amongst  l^e  flags,  at  a  point  whese  tibe 
tow-rope  had  to  be  carried  over  a  foot-bridge  at  some  little 
distance  inland.  One  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  lei^  the 
ditch,  had  fallen  in,  and  emerged  di^iping  with  mud.  Ben 
jumped  ashore  to  take  his  turn  at  the  rope,  and  £nderby 
pushed  the  boat  ofip  again  with  an  oar,  with  some  little  effort. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  squeezed  Sophia's  parasol  so  hard,  during  the 
crisis,  as  to  break  its  iTory  ring.  The  accident,  mortifjring 
as  it  was  to  him,  did  not  prevent  his  exclaiming  in  a  ferrour 
of  gratitude,  when  tibe  vibsatian  of  the  boat  was  orer,  and  they 
were  once  more  afloat-— 

**  What  an  exceedingly  clever  man  Mr.  Enderby  is !  *' 

'^  Extremely  clever.  Z  ^really  think  he  can  do  every- 
thing." 

''Ah!  he  would  not  have  managed  to  break  the  ring  of 
your  parasol,  as  I  have  been  so  awkward  as  to  da  Bat  I 
will  see  about  getting  it  mended  to-morrow.  If  I  were  as 
ekver  as  Mr.  Enderby  now,  I  might  be  able  to  mend  it 

''  You  will  not  be  able  to  get  another  ring  in  Beerbnook. 
But  never  mind.  I  beg  you  will  not  &el  unccnnfortable  about 
it.  I  can  fast^a  it  with  a  loop  of  green  ribbon  and  a  button 
till  the  next  time  I  go  to  Blickley.  Pray  do  not  ieel  uztcom- 
fortoble." 

''  How  can  I  help  it  ?  You  say  there  is  no  ring  in  Deerlnook* 
Not  any  sort  of  ring?  My  dear  Miss  Grey,  if  I  cannot  repair 
this  sort  of  ring——" 

Sophia  was  a  good  deal  flurried.  She  begged  be  would 
think  no  more  of  the  parasol ;  it  was  no  manner  of  conse- 
quence. 

**  Do  not  be  too  good  to  me,"  whispered  he.  "I  trttst  I 
know  my  duty  better  than  to  take  you  at  your  word.    From 
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Yny  ettlMeM  jeam^  m^  l^tf^its  haifvm  instH^ted  ihCo  me  tire  duty 
of  making  reparation  f)r  t&e  ii^ries  'wb  oauae^  to  others." 

Sopliki  gave  bim  an  affeotiiig  look  of  apforobatien^  a&d  askei 
with  much  interest  T^re  bis  papsttti  UTed,  amd  how  maaiT^ 
brothers  aaad  sisters  he  had  ;  and  assured  him,  at  laslt^  tbatshe 
saw  he  belonged  to  a  obanning  farndly* 

*<  It  doe»  not  become  me  to  speak  proadiy  of  mxh  near  rela*- 
tions/'  said  he  ;  '^  and  one  who  has  so  lately  left  the  parental 
>roof  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  trusted  to  be  impartial ;  bnt  I 
inll  say  for  my  &mily  that,  though  not  perhopv  so  eleiiner'as 
Mm  Rowland  and  Mr.  Enderby ■" 

<<  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake^  do  not  name  them  together! " 

Mr.  Waleot  saw  that  he  had  broken  the  c^narmr  he 
hastened  to  repair  the  mischief  which  one  nnhapf^  name  had 
eaused. 

''It  is  natural,  I  know,  that  you  should  take  the  moet 
interest  in  that  member  of  the  family  who  is  to  be  yoTxr  rela*- 
tion.     Yoti  consider  him  in  that  hght,  I  believe  ?  " 

**  Of  course.     He  is  to  be  our  cousin." 

"  The  parties  wish  it  to  be  kept  a  secret,  I  conclude,"  said 
he,  glancing  at  Enderby,  and  then  stvetehing  back  as  ^  as 
he  thbught  sa^s,  to  look  at  the  other  boat. 

"  Oh  dear,  no !     There  is-  no  secret  about  the  matter." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  them  to  be  engaged,  by  their 
manner  to  each  other.  Perhaps  it  ia  ofP,"  said  Jie,  quickly, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Off  I  What  an  odd  idea !  Who  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing?" 

**  Such  things  have  been  heard  of  as  engagements  going  off, 
you  know." 

Both  had  raised  their  voices  during  the  last  few  eag^ 
eentences.  Sophia  became  aware  that  they  had  been  over- 
heard, by  seeing  the  deep  flush  which  overspread  Miss  Young's 
pale  fece.  Philip  looked  at  Mr.  Waleot  as  if  he  would  have 
knocked  him  down,  if  they  had  only  been  on  land;  The 
young  man  took  off  his  hat,  and  ran  his  fingers  throtigh  his 
white  hair,  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do :  replaced  his  hat, 
and  shook  his  head  mapfuUy,  as  if  to  settle  his  heart  in  his 
breast,  as  well  as  his  beaver  on  his  crown.  He  glanced  down 
the  river,  in  hopes  that  the  abbey  was  not  yet  too  near.  It 
was  important  to  him  that  the  wrath  of  so  extremely  clever  a 
man  as  Mr.  Enderby  should  have  subsided  befare  the  party 
vent  on  shore.  '      zed  by  Google 
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It  would  have  been  a  strange  thing  to  have  known  how 
many  of  that  company  were  dreading  to  reach  the  object  of 
their  excursion.  A  thrill  passed  through  many  hearts  when 
the  ruins,  with  their  overshadowing  ivy,  were  at  length  dis- 
cerned, seated  in  the  meadow  to  which  the  boats  seemed 
approaching  far  too  rapidly.  In  the  bustle  of  landing,  how- 
ever, it  was  easy  for  those  who  wished  to  avoid  one  another 
to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  guests  walked  straight  up  to  the  abbey 
walls,  to  examine  all  that  was  left  of  them.  Mrs.  Grey 
and  her  maids  went  to  the  little  farm-house  which  was  at 
one  comer  of  the  old  building,  and  chiefly  constructed  out 
of  its  ruins  ;  and  while  the  paxties  on  whom  the  cares  of 
hospitality  devolved  were  consulting  with  the  farmer's  wife 
about  preparations  for  tea,  any  stray  guest  might  search  for 
wood-plants  in  the  skirts  of  the  copse  on  the  hill  behind, 
or  talk  with  the  children  who  were  jumping  in  and  out  of 
an  old  saw-pit  in  the  wood,  or  if  contepiplative,  might  watch 
the  minnows  in  the  brook,  which  was  here  running  parallel 
with  the  river. 

-  Mrs.  Grey  obviously  considered  that  Margaret  was  her 
peculiar  charge.  She  spoke  little  to  her  ;  but  when  Philip 
was  off  somewhere,  she  took  her  arm,  and  seemed  to  insist  on 
her  company  when  she  proceeded  to  her  treaty  with  the  dame 
of  the  farm.  Margaret  stood  for  some  time  patiently,  while 
they  discussed  whether  it  shoidd  be  tea  in  the  farm-house 
parlour,  which  was  too  small— or  tea  in  the  meadow,  which 
might  be  damp — or  tea  in  the  ruins,  where  there  might  be 
draughts,  and  the  water  cotdd  not  be  supplied  hot.  Before 
this  matter  was  settled,  Margaret  saw  that  her  friend 
Maria  was  seated  on  a  log  bieside  the  brook,  and  gazing 
wistfully  at  her.  Margaret  tried  to  disengage  her  arm  from 
Mrs.  Grey ;  Mrs.  Grey  objected. 

"Wait  a  moment,  my  dear.  I  will  not  detain  you  five 
minuter.  You  must  not  go  anywhere  without  me,  my  dear 
child." 

Never  before  had  Mrs.  Grey  spoken  to  Margaret  with 
tenderness  like  this.  Margaret  was  resolved  to  know  why 
mow  ;  but  she  would  first  speak  to  Maria,  She  said  she  would 
return  presently :  she  wished  to  return :  but  she  must  speak 
to  Maria. 

"Margaret,  what  is  all  this?"  said  Maria,  in  a  voice 
whose  agitation  she  could  not  control.     "  Have  I  been  doing 
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wrong?  Am  I  now  thinking  what  is  wrong?  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  angry  with  him  or  not.  I  was  ainid  to 
speiak  to  him,  and  afiraid  not  to  speak  to  him.  How  is  it  ? 
tell  me,  Margaret." 

''  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  tone  calmer  than  her 
fnend*s.  ''  I  am  in  a  miserable  dream.  I  wrote  to  him  this 
morning." 

"To  London?" 

"  Tes,  to  London.  He  must  have  been  in  Deerbrook  while 
I  was  writing  it.  t  heard  from  him,  as  usual,  three  days  ago; 
and  since  then,  I  have  never  had  a  line  or  a  word  to  prepare 
me  for  this.    There  is  some  dreadful  mistake." 

"  The  mistake  is  not  his,  I  fear,"  said  Maria,  her  eyes 
filling  as  she  spoke.  "  The  mistake  is  yours,  Margaret,  and 
mine,  and  everybody's  who  took  a  selfish  man  of  the  world 
for  a  being  with  a  heart  and  a  conscience." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Maria.     You  go  too  far.     You  will  find 
that  you  are  unjust.     He  is  as  wretched  as  I  am.     There  is 
some  mistake  which  may  be  explained:  for  he     • 
he  loves  me,  I  am  certain.    But  I  wish  I  was  anjrwhere  but 
here— it  is  so  wretched  I " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong  in  speaking  with  him  at 
all,"  said  Maria.  "  I  longed  for  three  words  with  you ;  for  I 
did  not  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  We  must  learn  something 
before  we  return.  Your  friends  must  act  for  you.  Where  is 
Mr.  Hope?" 

"  I  do  not  know.    Everybody  deserts  me,  I  think." 

"  I  will  not.  It  is  little  I  can  do;  but  stay  by  me :  do  not 
leave  me.    I  will  watch  for  you." 

Margaret  fell  into  the  common  error  of  the  wretched,  when 
she  said  these  last  words.  Her  brother  was  at  work  on  her 
behalf.  Hope  had  gone  towards  the  ruins  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  to  keep  his  eye  on  Enderby.  Sophia  hung  on  his 
arm,  ^luch  she  had  taken  that  she  might  relieve  herself  of 
some  thoughts  which  she  could  not  so  well  speak  to  any  one 
of  the  strangers  of  the  party. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hopel"  ciipd  she,  "how  very  much  mistaken 
.  we  have  Jbeen  in  Mr.  Walcot  all  this  time  1    He  is  a  most 
delightful  young  man — so  refined !  and  so  domestic  I" 

"  Indeed  I  You  will  trust  Sydney's  judgment  more  readily 
another  time." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  But  I  could  not  help  telling  you.  I  know 
you  will  not  be  offended;   though  some  people,  perhaps, 
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wmB  nci  ventone  to  speak  so  to  .yom ;  but  I  know  jam  «Si 
ezcnse  il,  ami  not  be  Qmeaded." 

'^  8a  6ir  from  being  oflfendwiy  I  like  uliat  jqm  xm>w  Bajr  fo 
better  than  the  way  I  have  heard  you  sometimfa  spesdc  of 
lilt.  Walcol.  I  kave  thought  befote  ifast  yon  did  nofr  aHow 
hm  fiufl  play.  Now,  in  my  tsn^I mnst  aak  yon  not  to  hs 
offended  with  me." 

"  Oh,  I  never  could  be  offended  with  you ;  jom  are  ahmys 
wo  ffiod  and  amiable.  Mamma  seemed  a  little  vesced  when 
yeu  encouraged  Sydney  to<  praise  Mr.  Walcot :  but  she  "will 
be  dei^kted  at  year  opinion  of  hin^-ivhea  sihe  ilads  how 
accomplished  he  ia— «iid  so  r^uiedl" 

>^Yo«  apeak  o£  my  opinion.  I  have  no  opudoB  about 
Mr,  Walcot  yet,  because  I  do  aet  know  hiea.  Yon  aonBt 
»nember  that^  though  all  Deerbirw^  has  been  bnay  abont 
him  since  May,  I  have  scarcely  heaj*d  him  say  &re  wvNrds.  I 
do  not  speak  as  having  any  opinion,  of  him,  one  wsysir  another. 
How  dark  this  place  looks  tG^day  1 — that  aisl&-4)iDw  gloomy  F* 

'M  think  it  ift  the  weather*  There  is  no  sun;  and.  &e  ivy 
tossea  about  stzangely.    What  do  you  thinkof  the  weatkBrB** 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  the  least  possibb  benefit  of  ike 
aoen.  Bow  like  a  solid  wall  those  dends  look,  low  down  in 
the  sky  I — Here  oome&  Mr.  Walcot.  Suppose  you  let  him 
take  you  after  die  rest  of  the  party?  Yotl  will  not  ISce  tlue 
l^oom  of  that  aisle  where  I  am  g(»ng." 

Both  Sophia  and  Mr.  Walcot  much  preferred  each  othei% 
company  to  the  damf)  and  shadow  of  the  interior  of  the  abbey. 
They  walked  off  together,  and  gath^ed  meadow  flowers^  and 
admired  poetry  and  poets  till  all  were  snmmoiied,  and  they 
wcffe  compelled  to  join  the  groupe  who  were  conva^guo^  from 
eopse,  brook,  poultry^yard,  and  cloister,  towards  the  grecA 
befcoe  tibe  faxm*house,  where,  after  all,  the  long  tea-table  waa 
spread. 

The  reason  of  Hope^s  anxiety  to  consign  Sophia  to 
Mr.  Walcot^s  charge  was,  that  he  saw  Endeiby  pacang  the 
aisle  alone  with  rapid  steps,  his  face  hung  with  gloom  as  deep 
as  darkened  the  walls  about  hinu 

«Enderby,  are  you  mad?'*  cried  Hope,  hastening  in  to 
him.  $ 

^  I  believe  I  am.  As  you  are  awaxoi  no  man  has  better 
cause." 

'^  I  wait  your  explanation.  Till  I  have  it,  your  conduct  is 
a  perfect  mystery.    To  Margaret,  or  to  me  for  her,  you  mu3t 


acpkiii yjcmtM^ smd iiiat  imnMdiately.    In itb^nteia ttinie^ i 
do  not  know  hem  to  aditFeM  jon-^haw  to  jn^  7011." 

^Tken  Mrs^Gvey  hoB  ncit  UAd  jdu  of  oor  oouverfstion  cf 
this  morning?" 
^'  No/'  «iM  Hope,  hit  lioart  ecddenfy  faiHiig  him. 
<<  The  whole  dreadful  storj  has  become  known  to  sae ;  maA 
I  am  thankful  ^sat  it  is  setietded  before  it  is  too  late.  My 
lister  is  sometimes  right,  however  the  may  be  often  wrong* 
She  has  dome  me  a  croel  kindness  now.  I  know  all,  Hope-; 
•^how  you  loved  Margaret; — ^how,  when  it  was  loo  late,  ycm 
diflcorered  that  Margaoret  loved  3roa  ;-^how,  when  I  burst  is 
upon  you  and  her,  she  was  (Oh,  why  did  I  "et«r  tee  her 
again?)  «he  was  leasrning  from  you  the  absurd  resolution 
wMch  Mrs;  Grey  had  b^n  tirging  upon  yoo,  by  working 
upon  your  false  sense  of  honour — a  sense  of  honour  of  whiok 
I  am  to  have  none  of  the  benefit,  since,  aflter  marrying  Ihe  one 
sister  out  of  oompasBioii  and  to  please  Mrs.  Grey,  you  torn 
the  other  over  to  me-^innooent  in  bouI  and  conseienne,  1 
know,  but  no  longer  with  virgin  affections— <you  give  her  to. 
me  fbr  your  mutual  seeuxity  onA  comolatioik." 

"  Enderby!  you  are  mad,"  cried  Hope,  his  strength  being 
roused  by  this  extent  of  aceusatbn:from  the  depression  bailed 
by  the  mixture  of  truth  in  the  dreadful  -wiods  Philip  had  jnost 
spoken,  '^fiat  mad,  deluded,  orwickedr-^iowevBryou.nMy 
have  been  wzovght  into  thb  state  of  mind,  tiiere  woe  twio 
things  which  xonst  be  Wd  on  th^instaast^andregaiiLed  by  yoa 
in  aU  'Coming  time.  Tbrae  charges,  as  they  relate  to  .myself,. 
had  better  be  spoken  of  at  anodier  c€|>pQrtamty,  and  whea 
you  are  in  a  cadmer  state  of  mind.:  bat  meanwhile  I,  as  ik 
husband,  forbid  you  to  speak  ii^^y  of  my  beloved  Jasl 
honouied  wife :  aaxd  I  also  eioM^ge  yem,  as  you  Tevere  ib» 
piirily  of  Margaretf 8  soul — of  the  inaooeDt  aoul  and  consoienee' 

,  of  which  jct^  fipeak—^that  you  de^  not  convey  to  £er,  by  thfe 
remotest  intimation,  any  oonceptien  of  tbe  horrible  tale  with 
which  some  wretch  has  been  ddndin^  you.  'She  nevor  knrad 
any  one  but  you.    K  you  pollute  and  agoniae  her  imaginsUaon 

,  with  these  vi^e  £incies  of  your  sister's,  (ibr  ibom  whom  eia^ 
can  such  xzsventions  come?)  lemember  that  you  peril  the; 
peace  of  an  innooent  family ;  you  poison  the  friendship  of 
sisters  whom  bereavement  has  bound  to  each  other;  and. 
deprive  Margaret  of  all  that  dife  oontaiBS  (jfosr  her.  You  -«dll 
not  impair  my  wifeVs  faith  in  me,  I  am  confident;  but  ypiL 
Bwy  turn  Margaret^  braon,  if  yoa  say  to  her  jmydiing  I^lo 
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what  passed  your  lips  just  now.  It  seems  but  a  short  iamCf 
Enderbj,  since  we  committod  Margaret's  happiness  to  your 
eare ;  and  now  I  have  to  appeal  on  her  behalf  to  your  honour 
and  conscience." 

''  Mrs.  Grey,  Mrs.  Grey,**  Enderby  repeated|  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  Hope's  countenance. 

*'  The  quarrel  between  you  and  me  shall  be  attended  to  in 
its  turn,  Enderby.  I  must  first  secure  ^ny  wife  and  Margaret 
from  any  rashness  on  your  part.  If  you  put  distrust  between 
ihem,  and  pollute  their  home  by  the  wildest  of  fimcies,  it 
would  be  better  for  you  that  these  walls  should  fidl  upon  us, 
and  bury  us  both."  ^ 

<'0h,  that  they  would!"  cried  Philip.  <<I  am  sick  of 
Hying  in  the  midst  of  treachery.  life  is  a  waste  to  a  man 
treated  as  I  have  been." 

^'Answer  me,  Enderby — ^answer  me  this  instant,"  Hope 
cried,  adyancing  to  place  himself  between  Enderby  and 
Margaret,  whom  he  saw  now  entering  the  ruin,  and  rapidly 
approaching  them. 

**  Tou  are  right,"  said  Enderby,  aloud.  '<  You  may  trust 
me." 

*' Philip,  what  am  I  to  think?"  said  Margaret,  walking 
quite  up  to  him,  and  looking  intently  in  his  face.  ''  I  hardly 
know  whether  we  are  liying,  and  in  our  common  world." 
Hope  shuddered  to  see  the  glance  she  cast  round  the  dreary 
place.     Philip  half  turned  away  and  did  not  speak. 

"  Why  will  not  you  speak?  What  reason  can  there  be  for 
this  silence  ?  When  you  last  left  me,  you  feared  your  sister 
might  make  mischief  between  us ;  and  then  I  promised  that  if 
such  a  thing  could  happen  as  that  I  should  doubt  you,  I 
would  tell  you  my  doubt  as  soon  as  I  was  aware  of  it  myself; 
and  now  you  are  angry  with  xpe — ^you  would  strike  me  dead 
this  moment,  if  you  dared — ^and  you  will  not  speak." 

"Go  now,  Margaret," « said  Hope,  gently.  "He  cannot 
speak  to  you  now :  take  my  word  for  it  that  he  cannot." 

"I  will  not  go.  I  wiU  take  nobody's  word.  What  are 
you,  Edward,  between  me  and  him  ?  It  is  my  right  to  know 
how  I  haye  ofiended  him.  I  require  no  more  than  my  right. 
I  do  not  ask  him  to  loye  me ;  nor  need  I,  for  he  loyes  me 
still— I  know  it  and  feel  it." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Enderby,  mournfully  gazing  upon  her 
agitated  countenance,  but  retreating  as  he  gazed. 

*'  I  do  not  ask  to  be  yours,  any  further  than  I  am  now— 
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now  when  onr  affections  are  tfaey  and  our  word  is  broken* 
But  I  do  insist  upon  your  esteem,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
possessed  it.  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it;  and  I  demand 
your  reasons  for  supposing  that  I  have.** 

''  Not  now/'  said  Philip,  faintly,  shrinking  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  concerning  whom  he  entertained  so  painM  a 
complexity  of  feelings.  There  stood  Hope,  firm  as  the  pillar 
behind  him.  There  stood  Margaret,  agitated,  but  unabashed 
as  the  angels  that  come  in  dreams.  Was  it  possible  that 
these  two  had  loved?  Gould  they  then  stand  before  him 
thus?  But  Mrs.  Grey — ^what  she  admitted! — ^this,  in  con- 
firmation with  other  evidence,  cotdd  not  be  cast  aside.  Yet 
Philip  dared  not  speak,  fearing  to  injure  beyond  reparation. 

"Oh,  Margaret,  not  now!"  he  faintly  repeated.  "My 
heart  is  almost  broken !     Give  me  time." 

"  You  have  given  me  none.  Let  that  pass,  however.  But 
I  cannot  give  you  time.  I  cannot  hold  out — ^who  can  hold 
out,  under  injurious  secrecy — imder  mocking  injustice — 
under  torturing  doubt  from  the  one  who  is  pledged  to  the 
extreme  of  confidence?  Let  us  once  imderstand  one  another, 
and  we  will  never  meet  more,  and  I  vdll  endure  whatever 
must  be  endured,  and  we  shall  have  time — Oh,  what  a  weary 
time ! — to  learn  to  submit.  But  not  till  you  have  given  me 
the  confidence  you  owe — the  last  I  shall  ever  ask  from  you— 
will  I  endure  one  moment's  suspense.  I  wiU  not  give  you 
time." 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  you  will — ^you  must,"  said  Hope.  '*  It  is 
hard,  very  hard ;  but  Enderby  is  so  far  right." 

"God  help  me,  for  every  one  is  against  me!"  cried 
Margaret,  sinking  down  among  the  long  grass,  and  laying  her 
throbbing  head  upon  the  cold  stone.  "He  comes  without 
notice  to  terrify  me  by  his  anger — me  whom  he  loves  above 
all  the  world ;  he  leaves  my  heart  to  break  with  his  unkind- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  all  these  indifierent  people  ;  he  denies  me 
the  explanation  I  demand ;  and  you — ^you  of  all  others,  tell 
me  he  is  right !  I  will  do  without  protection,  since  the  two 
who  owe  it  forsake  me :  but  God  is  my  witness  how  you 
wrong  me." 

"Enderby,  why  do  not  you  ^o?"  said  Hope,  sternly. 
Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  Enderby  had  disap- 
peared at  the  further  end  of  the  aisle. 

"Patience,  Mi^gaTet!  A  little  patience,  my  dear  sister. 
All  may  be  well ;  all  must  be  well  for  such  as  you ;  but  ^ 
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mom  Aafeil'tr—ft  all  may  be  tapiagecL    !Se IwarbeeaiiriBVUglxk 
Uftm  hyi  aomet  bad  inflnenoe--*--^  " 

^  Then  all  is:  over«    If^  knimiiig^  me  a»  be  did Biit| 

Edward,  do  not  speak  to  nt.    Go :  kavcr  me  J    I  eatnaot.  speak 
aooHker  wcaxl  rioir— — ." 

'<  I  connarti  leave  yonbere.  Tbia  is  no  jdace  for  jois.  Tbidk 
of  your  siiter,  Ifargaret.  You  will  do.  notbtog  to  aiann^bflr* 
J£  abe  were  to  see  you  now         J*' 

Margaret  roued  bersdf,  took  ber  brotber's  aim,  and  vent 
out  into  the  air.    No  one  was  near. 

'*  Now  lisave  me,  brother.  I  must  be  alone*  I  will  walk 
here,  and  think  what  I  must  do.  But  how  can  I  know,  when 
all  is  made  sadL  a  mystery?  Oh^  biother,  tell  me  what  I 
emghttodol" 

"  Calm  yourself  now.  Command  yourself,  for  this  day. 
You,  innoefflit  aa  you  ave,  may  well  do  ao.  If  I  bad.  such  a 
cooacience  as  youts — if  I  were  only  iu  your  place,  Margaret-^ 
tf  I  bad  nothing  to  bear  but  wrongs^  I  would  thank  Heayen 
aa  Heaven  was  never  yet  thanked.*' 

"You,  Edward r 

^  If  the-  universe  heaped  injuriea  xxpooi  me,  they  should  not 
eniah  me;  if  I  bad  a.  aelf^ieapeeft  like  youra^  I  would  H^  my 
head  t0>  the  atars." 

«*Yon^  Edward  I" 

^  Mai^aret,  wretdhed  aa  ymx  ai»,  your  misery  ia  nolhingp  to 
mine.  Have  pity  upon  me,  and  command  yourself.  For  my 
sake  and  your  sisterV,  Icok  and  act  like  yourseH^  aad  hope 
peacefully,  trust  steadily,  tbat  all  will  yet  be  rtghti" 

^  It  cannot  be  that  you  have  wronged  me,  brothec..  You 
•ent  bim  from  me,  I  know ;  and  that,  waa  unkand :  bulb  you 
cottid  never  zeaUy  wrong  any  oai/e." 

'^  I  ne^er  meant  it.  I  h^iour  you,  and  wouR  protect  you 
-^I  will  protect  you  as*  a  brother  should.  Only  do  not  say 
again  that  you  are  focaaken.  It  would  break  our  hearta-  to 
bear  you  say  thai  ^ain.'' 

**  I  will  not.  And  I  wiE  try  to  be  for  tonlay  as  if  nothmg 
had  hafipened :  but  I  promise  no  more,  than  tO'  eudea^TOUi^-*^ 
I  am  so  bewildered!" 

.    "-  Then  I  will  leave  you.     I  isball:  not  be*  fcr  eflf.,    No  ene 
diail  come  to  dtaburb  you." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  mood  of  mind  in  whieb  itamiaapMaiblc 
&iC  liie-  svroet  ministBFatbn»  of  naiture  to  be  aocepiled,.  Bveu 
"^eMi  as;  Margaret  stoed  oa  the  riveihbat&i  itm,  ^v^oefl  tf 
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ihe  Boene  feweft  in  npcm  her.  Hie  operatioM  of  thoodbt 
'vrope  ^pcd^aed,  and  alie  was  pifesentty  oociviaeed  that  m 
nesrt  time  she  saw  HriHp  libe  shaitild  lejKm  all — she  might  enm 
find  bim  repentant  for  listing  been  weak  and  creduloiiB, 
Edward's  self-reproach  was  the  mo«t  ^explicable  mystery  «f 
all.  In  his  bro&erly  grief  he  had  no  doubt  exaggerated  Bome 
^ght  oareieesness  <£  speedk,  some  defii^i^ncy  of  wattdifuiness 
ami  seal.  Hester  mast  aever  know  of  these  'Sonrowfld  thittga 
&at  Edward  had  said.  There  was  stibstaoftial  connfort  in 
other  of  his  words,  it  was  true  that  she  was  only  wvcmged. 
In  her  former  eeason  of  wretchedness,  it  had  been  fkr  woirsd : 
liiere  was  not  onfy  disafrpolntment,  but  hcmeoliation ;  loss,  not 
only  of  hope,  but  of  self-respect.  Now,  she  was  innoceBt  of 
any  wrong  towards  Hiilip  and  herself;  amd,  in  liiie  oooscioiiift* 
Bess,  any  lot  miist  be  supportable.  While  thus  mtusing,  she 
walked  slowly  along,  sighing  awlEiy  some  of  her  oppi^ession. 
Her  heart  and  head  throbbed  less.  Her  eye  was  caught  by 
the  little  fish  that  leaped  out  of  the  water  after  the  evening 
flies  :  she  stood  to  watch  them.  The  splash  of  a  water-rat 
roused  her  ear,  and  die  turned  to  track  him  aarossthe  stream. 
Then  she  6aw  a  fine  yellow  iris,  growing  amoi^g  the  iSags  on 
%he  very  brink,  and  she  mmst  have  st  for  Maria.  To  reach  it 
without  a  wetting  required  some  skill  aild  <dme.  She  tiiied 
iSiis  way — she  tried  that ;  but  jthe  flower  was  just  cfut  of 
readi.  She  went  to  the  nesft  ald^^^bu^  ifor  a  bough,  whick 
answered  her  purpose  i  and  ^e  had  drawn  liie  liuft  of  flags 
towards  her,  and  laid  hold  of  the  iris,  when  Sydney  shouted 
her  mant  from  a  distance^  and  summoned  her  to  :tea. 

Mark  was  eealed  at  1^  table,  amidst  tiie  gveater  pvoportioa 
^  <he  jparfy,  when  Margaret  arrived,  eseovted  by  Sydney,  and 
iiDdldwed  at  a  litlk  •distance  by  Mr.  Hope.  Never  had  flower 
%een  more  welcome  to  Maria  than  this  iris,  dBreted  to  her  wdith 
a  emide.  Pale  as  the  -^^ce  wae,  and  heavy  aa  wei«  the  eyes, 
there  was  a  genuine  smile.  Maoda  had  Isespt  a  place  tfifyr 
Mafgat^et,  which  she  took,  though  Mrs.  Gssey  kept  gazuig  at 
•her,  and  assured  her  l^at  «he  nmat  sit  beeide  her.  Ms. 
JBnderby  was  not  ^  be  seea.  Frequent  proekmatiGSi  wan 
"fiiade  ifor  him ;  but  he  did  not  appear ;  and  it  was  settled  tbalt 
if  he  preferred  wiood-vanging  to  good  oheerv  lie  must  have  hk 
ewn  way» 

^Tea ^passed  ^  well  enough.  Dr.  Levitt  and  'Mr.^bpeiweiEit 
ever,  the  isalxjeot  >ef  tlie  mbbey  again,  fyr  ihe  beneflt  cf  4&e 
<marwa»d  portiiiii ^eC the^oompany,  whohad  vol  baaid it  hehn. 
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Mr.  Rowland  and  the  fiumCTdiacusaed  the  bad  eiopa.    Sophia 

red  her  tea,  from  Mr.  Walcot  haying  made  her  laugh  when 
was  carrying  the  cap  to  her  lips  ;  and  Sydney  collected  a 
portion  of  eyery  good  thing  that  was  on  the  table  for  Mr, 
Enderby  to  enjoy  on  his  return. 

Mr.  Enderby  did  not  return  till  it  was  quite  time  to  be 
gone.  Mr.  Grey  had  long  been  hurrying  the  seryants  in  their 
business  of  packing  up  plates  and  spoons.  He  eyen  offered 
help,  and  repeated  his  cautions  to  his  guests  not  to  stray 
beyond  calL  The  &rmer  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  leaden-coloured  sky,  across  which  black  masses  of  cloud, 
like  condensed  smoke,  were  whirled,  and  prophesied  a  stormy 
night.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  boatmen  came 
bustling  out  of  the  &rm-kitchen,  still  munching ;  and  they 
put  the  boats  in  trim  with  ail  speed,  while  the  ladies  stood  on 
the  bank  quite  ready  to  step  in.  Mrs.  Grey  assorted  the  two 
parties,  still  claiming  Margaret  for  her  own  boat,  but  allowing 
Maria  to  enter ,  instead  of  Sydney.  Hope  chose  to  remain 
with  them;  so  Dr.  Leyitt  exchanged  with  Sophia.  Mr. 
Walcot  thought  there  was  a  lion  in  his  path  either  way-— 
Mr.  Hope,  his  professional riyal,  in  one  boat,  and  Mr.  Enderby, 
whom  he  fancied  he  had  offended,  in  the  other.  He  tulhered 
to  Sophia,  as  a  sure  ally. 

''  Mr.  Enderby  I  Where  isan  he  be  ?''  was  the  exclamation^ 
when  all  were  seated,  and  the  boatmen  stood  ready  to  start, 
with  the  tow-rope  about  their  shoulders ;  when  tiie  dame  of 
the  farm  had  made  her  parting  curtsey,  and  had  stepped  a  few 
paces  backward,  after  her  swimming  obeisance.  The  farmer 
was  running  oyer  the  meadow  towards  the  copse  in  search  of 
the  missing  gentleman,  and  Sydney  would  haye  sprung  out  of 
the  boat  to  join  in  the  chase,  when  his  father  laid  a  strong 
hand  on  him,  and  said  thkt  one  stray  member  of  a  party  on  a 
threatening  eyening  was  enough.  He  could  not  haye  people 
running  after  one  another  till  the  storm  came  on.  Mr.  Rowland 
was  full  of  concern,  and  would  haye  had  Sydney  throw  away 
the  basketful  of  good  things  he  had  hoarded  for  his  friend. 
K  Enderby  chose  to  absent  himself  for  his  own  enjoyments, 
Mr.  Rowland  said,  he  could  not  expect  to  share  other  people's. 
Hope  was  standing  up  in  the  first  boat,  gazing  anxiously 
round,  and  Margaret's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face,  when  eyery- 
body  cried  out  at  once,  "  Here  he  is  I  here  he  comes  I"  and 
Enderby  was  seen  leaping  through  a  gap  in  the  farthest  hedgOi 
and  bounding  oyer  the  meadow.    He  sprang  into  the  boiat 
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with  a  force  which  set  it  rocking,  and  made  the  htdies  catch 
at  whatever  could  be  grasped. 

"  Your  hat  I"  excl^med  several  voices. 

"Why,  Mr.  Enderby,  where  is  your  hat?"  ciied  Sydney, 
laughing.  Enderby  clapped  his  hand  on  the  top  of  his  head| 
and  declared  he  did  not  know.  He  had  not  missed  his  hat 
till  this  moment. 

Hope  called  from  the  first  boat  to  the  farmer,  and  asked 
him  to  look  in  the  aisle  of  the  abbey  for  the  gentleman's  hat* 
It  was  brought  thence;  and  Fanny  and  Mary  laughed  at 
Mr.  Hope  for  being  such  a  good  guesser  as  to  fancy  where 
Mr.  Enderby's  hat  might  be,  when  Mr.  Enderby  did  not  know 
himself  The  moment  the  hat  was  tossed  into  the  lap  of  its 
owner,  Mr.  Grey's  voice  was  heard^shouting  to  the  men — 

"  Start  off,  and  get  us  home  as  soon  as  you  can." 

The  men  gave  a  glance  at  the  sky,  and  set  forth  at  a  smart 
pace.  Mr.  Grey  saw  that  the  umbrellas  lay  at  his  hand/ 
ready  for  distribution,  and  advised  each  lady  to'  draw  her 
cloak  about  her,  as  the  air  felt  to  him  damp  and  chill. 

A  general  flatness  being  perceptible,  some  one  proposed 
that  somebody  else  should  sing.  All  declined  at  first,  how- 
ever, except  Maria,  whose  voice  was  always  most  ready  when 
it  was  most  difficult  to  sing — ^when  the  party  was  duU,  or 
when  no  one  else  would  begin..  She  wanted  to  prevent 
Margaret's  being  applied  to,  and  she  sang,  once  and  again,  on 
the  slightest  hint.  Sophia  had  no  music-books,  and  could  not 
sing  without  the  piano,  as  every  one  knew  beforehand  she 
would  say.  Mrs.  Grey  dropped  a  tear  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Enderby,  whose  ballad  was^  never  wanting  on  such 
occasions  as  these.  Sydney  concluded  that  it  was  the  same 
thought  which  made  Mr.  Enderby  bury  his  head  in  his  hat 
between  his  knees  while  Miss  Yotmg  was  singing.  It  could 
not  surely  be  all  firom  shame  at  having  kept  the  party  waiting. 
It  was  with  some  uncertainty  and  awe  that  he  wh&pered  in 
his  friend's  ear — 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  sing  your  new  song  that  cousin 
Margaret  is  so  fond  of?  Do :  we  are  all  as  flat  as  flounders, 
and  everybody  will  be  asleep  presently  if  we  don't  do  some- 
thing. Can't  you  get  over  a  diing  or  two,  and  sing  for  us  ? 
I  am  sure  I  would  if  I  only  could." 

Enderby  shook  his  head  without  raising  it  from  his 
knees.  -        i 

Mr,  Walcot  had  no  idea  of  refusing  when  S^mF  asked. 


He  could  shig  'lilie  Ganadian  Boat  S(mg ;  but  lie  was  afraid^ 
they  might  have  heard  it  before. 

'*  Never  mind  that.    Let  «8  hsiFe  it,**  said  eveiybody. 

tt  Bat  there  should  be  two :  it  is  a  duet,  properly,  you 
know." 

Sophia  bdieved  sheeoold  sing  that — just  that — without  the 
piano.  She  would  try  the  first  part,  if  he  wonld  take  the 
second.  Mr.  Qtey  thought  to  himself  ^at  his  daughter  seemied 
to  have  adopted  his  hint  about  civility  to  his  guests  very 
dutifully.  But  Mr.  Walcot  ootdd  sing  only  the  first  part, 
because  he  had  a  brother  at  home  who  always  took  lAns 
second.  He  cotdd  soon  learn  it,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  he  did 
not  know  it  at  present:  so  he  had  the  duet  all  to  himself,  up* 
lifting  a  slender  voice  in  a  very  odd  key^  which  Eanny  and 
Mary  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of.  They  looked 
round  into  all  the  faces  in  their  boat  to  see  whether  anyone 
was  going  to  laugh :  but  everybody  was  immoveable,  except 
that  Sophia  whispered  softly  to  Miss  Young,  that  Mr.  Waioot 
was  a  most  delightful  young  man,  after  all — ^so  accomplished 
and  so  refined! 

Mr.  Walcot's  song  ended  with  a  quaver,  from  a  lai^,  cold, 
startling  drop  of  rain  filling  on  his  nose,  as  he  closed  hiis  eyes 
to  draw  out  hb  last  note.  He  blu^ed  at  having  started  «nd 
flinched  £rom  a  drop  of  rain,  and  bo  spoiled  his  coaneluiioix. 
Some  of  his  hearers  supposed  he  had  broken  down,  till  assurad 
by  others  that  he  had,  finished.  Then  everybody  thanked  him, 
and  agreed  that  the  rain  was  Teally  coooing  on. 

There  were  now  odd  fleeces  of  white  cloud  between  the  lead 
colour  and  the  black.  They  were  hurried  about  in  the  aky, 
evidently  by  counter  currents.  The  river  was  almost  inky  in 
its  hue,  and  every  large  drop  made  its  own  splash  and  oind^ 
Up  went  the  umbreOas  in  botli  boats;  but  almost  before  liiey 
were  raised,  some  were  turned  inside  out,  a&d  all  were  dragged 
down  again.  The  gust  had  come,  and  brought  with  it  a  pdt 
of  halL — large  hailstones,  which  fell  in  at  Fiaimy's  collar 
bdiind,  while  she  put  down  her  head  to  save  her  &oe,  smd 
which  almoet  took  away  Maiy'^  breath,  by  coming  sharp  and 
last  i^ainst  her  cheeks.  Then  somdbody  deacried  a  gleami  of 
Hghtning  qoiTering  in  the  grey  roof  of  the  iskj^  asidnezt, 
every  one  saw  the  tremendoos  £a^  which  blaaed  over  At 
surface  of  the  wata*,  all  rorond  about  How  Mr.  Walcot 
would  have  quavered  if  he  had  been  singing  stJl!  Bat  a 
r&j  difierent  vmoe  was  aow  to  be  lieard*^1iie.  htiaE»  ihnfider 


fiolKng  up,  like  achranoing  aitillerf ;  first  gsoviiiig,  tbca 
Yoariagy  and  preseutt^  oraskhig  and  Tattling  overhead.  Tho 
lioatBMn^s  thoughts  were  hat  the  ladies,  exposed  as  thej  \reEe^ 
without  t^  possibility  of  putting  up  umbrdlas.  It  £etb 
almost  dark  to  those  in  the  boats,  as  they  cut  rapidly-^more 
and  more  Tapidly<-*4fajEough  the  water  whixsh  aeedted  about 
the  bows.  The  men  were  trottmg,  lonning.  Presently  iA 
was  darker  still :  the  bent  heads  were  raised,  and  it  appeareil 
that  the  boats  were  brought  to,  under  the  wide  branches  of 
two  oaks  which  overhung  the  water*  The  woods  were  reached 
already. 

<' Shelter  for  the  ladies,  sir,"  said  the  panting  boatmeui 
touching  their  hats,  and  then  taking  tiliem  off  to  wipe  their 
to>w«.  Mr.  Grey  looked  doubtful,  stood  up  to  sorvey,  and 
then  asked  if  there  was  no  fsinn,  no  sort  of  house  anywhere 
near.  None  nearer  than  yon  Tillage  whece  the  spire  waa,  and 
that  was  rery.littie  nearer  than  Deerbrook  itself.  The  ladies 
who  were  disposed  to  say  anything  obaeryed  that,  they  were 
very  wdll  as  they  were :  the  tree  kept  off  a  great  deal  of  the 
hail,  and  the  wind  was  not  felt  quite  so  much  as  on  the  open 
river.  Should  they  sit  still,  or  step  oa  shore  ?  Sit  stUI,  by 
all  meana.  Packed  closely  as  tiiey  were,  they  would  be 
warmer  and  dria?  than  standing  on  shore;  and  they  were  now 
ready  to  start  homewards  as  soon  as  tibe  storm  should  abate. 
It  did  not  appear  that  there  waa  any  abatement  of  the  storm 
in  five  minutes,  nor  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  young 
people  looked  up  at  the  elder  ones,  as  if  asking  what  to  expect 
Several  of  the  party  happened  to  be  glanciiag  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  boatmen^  when  they  saw  ashafb  of  lightning 
strike  perpendicularly  from  the  upp^  range  of  clood  upon  the 
village  spire,  and  light  it  up» 

**  Lord  bless  us  I"  exc^dmed;  Mr.  Grey,  as  the  epxo  sent  its 
anoke  up  like  a  lji;tle  vofoaoo. 

Fanny  burst  out  a  ciying,  but  was  called,  a  silly  child,  ajul 
desired  not  to  make  a  noise.  Everyone  wae  silent  enough 
now ;  most  hiding  their  faces,  that  Uiey  might  not  see  what 
happened  next.  Half  way  betwe^i  the  river  and  ihQ  smoking 
ehurch,  in  the  farther  part  of  tiie  opposite  meadowy  waa  a  fine 
spEreading  oak,  under  which,  as  might  just  be  seen,,  afiock  of 
sheep  were  huddled  together  for  shelter.  Anodaer  fiery  dart 
shot  down  from  the  dark  canopy,  upon  the  erown  of  this  oat 
9ihe  tree-  qoiriered  and  fell  asunder,  its  fragments  lying  in  a 
cirole.  There  was  a  rush  fbnth  of  such  of  tbe  sheep  aaesoaped^ 
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and  a  lattle  of  thunder  which  would  have  overpowered  any 
oidinaiy  yoioesy  bat  in  the  midst  of  which  a  scream  was  heard 
from  the  first  boat  It  was  a  singnlar  thing  that,  in  talking 
oyer  this  storm  in  after-^ajs  at  home,  no  lady  would  own  this 
scream. 

''  Fm  thinking,  sir,**  said  Ben,  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  heard,  ''we  are  in  a  bad  place  here,  as  the  storm 
seems  thickening  this  way.  We  had  best  get  firom  nnder  the 
trees,  for  all  the  haiL" 

" Do  so,  Ben;  and  make  haste.** 

When  the  first  boat  was  brought  a  little  out  into  the  stream, 
in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  fiags,  Margaret  became  aware  that 
Philip  was  gazing  earnestly  at  her  from  the  other  boat.  She 
alone  of  the  ladies  had  sat  with  face  up-raised,  watching  the 
advance  of  the  storm.  She  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  company, 
had  enjoyed  it  with  pure  relish.  It  had  animated  her  mind, 
and  restored  her  to  herself.  When  she  saw  Philip  leaning 
back  on  his  elbow,  almost  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  to  con- 
template her,  she  returned  his  gaze  with  such  an  expression  of 
mournful  wonder  and  composed  sorrow,  as  moved  him  to  draw 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  resolve  to  look  no  more. 

The  storm  abated,  but  did  not .  cease.  Rain  succeeded  to 
hail,  lightning  still  hovered  in  the  aLo^  and  thunder  continued 
to  growl  afar  off.  But  the  xunbrellas  could  now  be  kept  up, 
and  the  ladies  escaped  with  a  slight  wetting. 

Before  the  party  dispersed  from  the  wharf,  Hope  sought 
Philip,  and  had  a  few  moments*  conversation  with  him,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  agree  upon  j^irther  discourse  on  the 
morrow.  Hope  and  Margaret  then  accompanied  Maria  to  her 
lodging,  and  walked  thence  silently  home. 

Hester  was  on  the  watch  for  them — a  little  anxious  lest  they 
should  have  suffered  from  the  storm,  and  ready  with  some 
reflections  on  the  liabilities  of  parties  of  pleasure ;  but  yet 
blithe  and  beaming.  Her  countenance  fell  when  she  saw  her 
sister's  pale  face. 

"  Margaret !  how  you  look !"  cried  she.  ''  Cold,  wet,  and 
weary :  and  ill,  too,  I  am  sure.'* 

"  Cold,  wet,  and  weary,"  Margaret  admitted.  '*  Let  me 
make  haste  to  bed.  And  do  you  make  tea  for  Edward,  and 
send  some  up  to  me.  Good  night  I  I  cannot  talk  now. 
Edward  will  tell  you.** 

"Tell  me  what?**  Hester  asked  her  husband,  when  she 
found  that  Margaret  had  really  rather  have  no  attendance. 
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''That  Margaret  is  unliappyy  love,  from  some  mistmder- 
standing  with  Enderby.  Some  busy  devil — ^I  have  no  doubt 
the  same  that  has  caused  so  much  mischief  akeady*7-ha8 
come  between  him  and  Margaret." 

He  then  told  the  stoiy  of  Philip's  sudden  appearance,  and 
his  conduct  throughout  the  day,  onutting  all  hint  that  ^ny 
conversation  with  himself  had  taken  placel  He  hoped,  in 
conclusion,  that  all  would  be  cleared  up,  and  the  mutual 
faith  of  the  lovers  restored. 

Hester  thought  this  impossible.  If  Philip  could  be  preju- 
diced against  Margaret  by  any  man  or  woman  on  earth,  or 
any  devil  in  hell,  there  must  be  an  instability  in  his  character 
to  which  Margaret's  happiness  must  not  be  committed.  Hope 
was  not  sure  of  this.  There  were  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tion, modes  of  delusion,  under  which  the  faith  of  a  seraph 
might  sink.  But  worse  still,  Hester  said,  was  his  conduct  of 
to-day,  torturing  Margaret's  affection,  wounding  her  pride, 
insulting  her  cruelly,  in  the  presence  of  all  those  among  whom 
she  lived.  Hope  was  disposed  to  suspend  his  judgment  even 
upon  this.  Enderby  was  evidently  half- frantic.  His  love 
was  imdiminished,  it  was  clear.  It  was  the  soul  of  all  the 
madness  of  to-day.  Margaret  had  conducted  herself  nobly. 
Her  innocence,  her  faith,  must  triumph  at  last.  They 
might  bring  her  lover  to  h^r  side  again,  Hester  had  little 
doubt:  but  she  did  not  see  what  could  now  render  Philip 
worthy  of  Margaret.  This  had  always  been  her  apprehen- 
sion. How,  after  the  passions  of  this  day,  could  they  ever 
again  be  as  they  had  been?  And  tears,  as  gentle  and 
sorrowful  as  Margaret  had  ever  shed  for  her,  now  rained 
from  Hester's  eyes. 

"Be  comforted,  my  Hester — ^my  generous  wife,  be  com- 
forted. You  live  for  us — ^you  are  our  best  blessing,  my  love, 
and  we  can  never  bear  to  see  you  suffer  for  her.  Be  com- 
forted, and  wait.  Trust  that  the  retribution  of  this  will  fall 
where  it  ought ;  and  that  will  never  be  upon  our  Margaret. 
Pray  that  the  retribution  may  fall  where  it  ought,  and  that 
its  bitterness  may  be  intense  as  the  joy  which  Margaret  and 
you  deserve." 

"  I  never  knew  you  so  revengeful,  Edward,"  said  his  wife, 
taking  the  hand  he  held  before  his  eyes.  "  Shall  I  admonish 
you  for  once  ?  Shall  I  give  you  a  reproof  for  wishing  woe  to 
our  enemies  ?  Shall  I  remind  you  to  forgivep-fully,  freely,  as 
you  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  "  "'' ''  ^^^ 

V  D 
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^  YeS)  lowB  't  avftMng  for  the  hope  of  b^i^  fo^voi.^ 
^Abl  how  deep  joiugt  sonrov  for  Margarel:  k!      Giief 
aIwbjs  humbles  ub  in  oicr  ova  eyei*     Such  humiiiatioii  is  tibe 
test  of  sorrow.       Bless  you,  love,  that  7011  gnie/we  so*  fbv 
Margxret!" 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

THE  ICBXT  DA7. 


Tb£  hours  of  a  sle^Iess  night  were  not  too  long  for  Hope  to 
revolye  what  he  must  say  and  do.  osi  the  moirrow.  He  muat 
meet  Enderby  ;  and  the  day  vould  probably  daeide  Mar* 
garet's  fate.  That  this  decision  would  impUcate  his  own 
happiness  or  mis^y  was  a  subordinate  thon^t.  It  was  not 
till  after  he  had  viewed  Mar^^et^s  caae  in  every  light  in  whioh 
apprehension  could  place  it,  that  he  dwelt  liponr  what  the  su^Sev* 
ing  to  himself  must  be  of  seeing  Mai^aiet,  day  by  day,  livang 
on,  in  meek  patience,  amidst  the  destruction  of  hope^  a»i 
happiness  which  his  attachment  had  caused.  When  he  did. 
dwdl  upon  it,  his  hqut  saoik  within  him.  AH  that  had.  made 
him  xmh^py  seemed  of  late  to  have  passed  away.  For  menj 
months  he  had  seen  Margiu:et  satisfied  in  her  attachment  to 
another;  he  had  seen  Hest^  coming  <3^  nobly  from  the 
trial  of  adversity,  in  which  all  her  fine  qualiti^  had.  beeii 
eseroised,  and  her  weaknesses  almost  subdued.  She  had  been 
not  only  the  devoted  wife^  but  patient  and  generous  towards 
her  fees,  full  g£  faith  and  cheeriuhiesa  in  her  temper,  and 
capable  of  any  degree  of  self-denial  in  the  coBd;uct  of  her 
dally  lile.  She  had  been  of  late  all  that  in  the  days  of  their 
engagement — ^in  the  days  when  he  had  dealt  falsely  with  his 
own  mind — ^he  had  trusted  she  would  be.  A.  friendship^ 
whosa  tenderness  waa  life  enot^h  for  them  both,  had  gDowa 
up  in  his  soul,,  and  he  had  been  at  peaci^.  lit  had  been  a 
subject  of  incessant  thankfdhiess  to  him^  that  the  evil  of  whait 
he  eould  now  hardly  consid^  as  a  false  step  had  been  cqar 
fined  to  himself — that  his  struggles,  his  strivings,  the  dreadiiil 
acditary  con&cts  of  a  few  mon^,  had  not  been  in.  vain  ;  that 
he  had  fulfilled  the  claims  of  both  relations,  aad  mtrxed  ne 
one's  peace.  Now,  he  was  plunged  into  the  struggle  agsin. 
The  cause  wae  at  an  end ;  but  Gonsequences,  of  perh^^  enxd- 
less  wretchedness,  remained  to  be  borne.     His  seos^t  was 
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knovm,  mm!  ixnide  the  boKS'of  t»tnitii9  to  wliieh  tbe  wii(^ 
happiness  of  his  household,  so  victoriously  ^ruggled  fw,  so 
carefully  eberithed  by  ham,  and  bo  ktely  secured,  muidt  be 
saerificed.  Agsin  and  again  he  turned  from  the  fearful  visions 
of  Margarefc  east  off,  of  &e  esttai^;enient  of  the  aistero,  of  ^le 
possible  loss  of  some  ofthedr  &ar  &me— ^from  tikese  han^owing 
thou^ts  he  turned  again  and  again  to  consider  what  niu0t  be 
done. — ^The  most  oestadn  thing -was,  that  he  must  not  byiff^id, 
look,  paxise,  or  admission,  countenanoe  to  Enderby  himself 
'  the  suppositiioii  that  be  had  not  preferred  Hester  at  the  time 
she  became  fajs  wife.  In  the  present  state  of  their  attachment, 
this  was  the  merest  justioe  to  her.  Nothing  that  it  was  in 
Mrs.  Garey's  power  to  reveal  bore  a  relation  to  any  time  later 
than  his  early,  and  it  might  be  assumed  superficial,  intercourse 
with  the  sisters  :  and,  at  £u:  as  be  knew,  no  one  else,  unleSB 
it  were  Erank  (by  this  time  in  possession  of  the  i&cts),  had 
ever  oonoeived  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  must  decline 
all  qtKstion  about  his  domestie  relations,  except  as  far  m 
Margaret  was  coooemed.  Beyond  this,  he  would  allow  of  no 
inquisition,  and  would  forbid  all  speculatioii.  lor  Margaret^ 
sake,  no  less  than  Hester's,  this  was  necessary.  If  she  should 
ever  be  Enderby's  wife,  it  was  of  l4ie  utmost  importance  that 
Eoderby  should  not,  in  his  meat  seccet  soul,  hold  this  infer- 
mation,  however  strongly  he  might  be  convinced  that  Mar> 
gaa'et  was  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  hod  never  loved  any  but 
hisEuielf.  There  must  be  no  adBUSsion  to  Eoderby  of  that 
which  had  been  tnitih,  but  which  "would  became  untnilii  by 
being  first  admil:ted  -now.  There  must  be  entire  silenoe  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  himself. — As  to  Margas^,  he  did  not 
see  what  oould  be  done,  bizt  to  declare  his  trae  and  perfect 
belief  that  she  had  never  lovsd  any  but  Enderby.  But  alas  1 
wbat  ohauDe  was  there  of  this  testimony  being  received  ;  the 
very  point  of  Enderby^s  accnsatiDn  being,  that  they  both 
looked,  perhaps  in  self^dBlusion,  at  the  connection  with  him  as 
tbeir  security  frQm  the  consequences  of  Hope's  weakxtiess  m 
mazrying  Hester?  lit  was  all  caniused— *ali  wKetched-— all 
neady  horpdess.  Margaset  would  be  saonfioed  without  know- 
ix^  why — wonM  have  .her  heavt  wnmg  with  llie  sense  6i  m^ 
JKOj  m  additiosi  to  her  woe. 

J'rom  reflections  and  antioipations,  Bope  rose  eai^ly  te  the 
great  duty  of  the  day.  He  told  Hester  tbat  he<waB  gpttKsg  to 
meet  Endierby  in  ihit  n»adows,  to  xseeive  a  full  expUination 
oi  his  conduct  of  the  pncceding  day .;  amid  Ant  it  was  prebtfblf^ 
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that  he  shotdd  bring  home  vhateyer  tidings  it  might  be  Mar- 
garet's lot  to  hear. 

He  found,  daring  the  long  and  anxious  conversation  in  the 
meadoWy  that  he  had  need  of  all  the  courage,  calmness,  and 
discretion  he  could  command.  It  was  a  cruel  trial  to  one 
whose  wont  it  had  been  from  his  childhood  to  converse  in 
''  simplioity  and  godly  sincerity,'* — ^it  was  a  cruel  trial  to  hear 
evidence  upon  eyidence  brought  of  what  he  knew  to  have  been 
fact,  and  to  find  connected  with  this,  revolting  fidsehoods, 
against  which  he  could  only  utter  the  indignation  of  his  soul. 
When  he  afterwards  reflected  how  artfully  the  facts  and  false- 
hoods were  connected,  he  could  no  longer  wonder  at  Enderby's 
convictions,  nor  at  the  conduct  which  proceeded  from  them. 
There  was  in  Enderby  this  morning  no  undue  anger,  no  con- 
tempt which  coidd  excite  anger  in  another  ;<^— no  doubt  cast 
by  him  upon  Hope's  honour,  or  Margaret's  purity  of  mind,  as 
the  world  esteems  purity.  However  this  might  have  been 
before  their  meeting  of  yesterday,  it  was  now  clear  that, 
though  inmioveably  convinced  of  Uieir  mutual  attachment,  he 
supposed  it  to  have  been  entertained  as  innocently  as  it  was 
formed ; — that  Hope  had  been  wrought  upon  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  by  a  consciousness  of  Hester's  love ;  that  he  had  married 
from  a  false  sense  of  honour,  and  then  discovered  his  mistake  ; 
— ^that  he  had  striven  naturally,  and  with  success,  to  persuade 
himself  that  Margaret  loved  his  friend,  while  Margaret  had  made 
the  same  effort,  and  woidd  have  married  that  friend  for  security . 
and  with  the  hope  of,  rest  in  a  home  of  her  own,  with  one 
whom  she  might  possibly  love  and  to  whom  she  was  bound  by 
his  love  of  herself. 

As  for  the  evidence  on  which  his  belief  was  founded,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it.  Hope  could  do  little  but  listen  to 
the  detaiL  If  he  had  been  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  an  imputed  criminal,  he  would  have  wrestled  with  the 
evidence  obstinately  and  long ;  but  what  could  he  do,  when  it 
was  the  lover  of  his  sister-in-law  who  was  declaring  why  his 
confidence  in  her  was  gone,  and  he  must  resume  his  plighted 
faith?  None  but  those  who  had  done  the  mischief  could 
repair  it ;  and  least  of  all,  Hope  himself.  He  could  only  make 
one  single,  solemn  protestation  of  his  belief  that  Margaret 
had  loved  none  but  Enderby,  and  deny  the  truth  of  every 
statement  that  was  inconsistent  with  this. 

The  exhibition  of  the  evidence  showed  how  penetrating,  how 
sagacious,  as  well  as  how  industrious,  malice  can  be.    There 
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seemed  to  be  no  circamstftnce  connected  with  tbe  sisters  and 
their  relation  to  Mr.  Hope,  that  Mrs.  Rowland  had  not  laid 
hold  of.  Mrs.  Grey*s  visit  to  Hope  during  his  convalescence  ; 
his  subsequent  seclusion^  and  his  depression  when  he  re- 
appeared~-all  these  were  noted  ;  and  it  was  these  which  sent 
Enderby  to  Mrs.  Grej  for  ai^  explanation,  which  she  had  not 
had  courage  or  judgment  to  withhold—* which,  indeed,  sHe  had 
been  hurried  into  giving.  She  had  admitted  all  that  had 
passed  between  herself  and  Mr.  Hope — his  constemafion  at 
finding  that  it  was  Hester  who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  must 
marry,  and  the  force  with  which  Mrs.  Grey  had  felt  herself 
obliged  to  urge  that  duty  upon  him.  Enderby  connected  with 
this  his  own  observations  and  fi^elings  at  the  time ;  his  last 
summered  conviction  that  it  was  Margaret  whom  Hope  loved  ; 
his  rapturous  surprise  on  hearing  of  the  engagement  being  to 
Hester ;  and  his  wonder  at  the  coldness  with  which  his  Mend 
received  his  congratulations.  He  now  thought  that  he  must  have 
been  doomed  to  blindness  not  to  have  discerned  the  truth  through 
all  this. — Then  there  was  his  ownintrdsion  during  the  interview 
which  Hope  had  with  Margaret; — ^their  countenances  had 
haunted  him  ever  since.  Hope's  was  full  of  constraint  and 
anxiety ; — ^he  was  telling  his  intentions : — ^Margaret's  face  was 
downcast,  and  her  attitude  motionless  ;  she  wa^  hearing  her 
doom. — Then,  after  Hope  was  married,  all  Deerbrook  was  aware 
of  his  failure  of  spirits  ;  and  of  Margaret's  no  less.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  remark,  that  there  must  be  something  amiss 
— ^that  all  was  not  right  at  home.  They  had,  then,  doubtless  dis- 
covered that  the  attachment  was  mutual ;  and  they  might  well 
be  wretched. — Those  who  ought  to  know  best  had  been  con- 
vinced of  this  at  an  earlier  dtage  of  the  intercourse. 
Mrs.  Rowland  had  met  at  Cheltenham  a  young  officer,  an 
intimate  Mend  of  Mr.  Hope's  family,  who  would  not  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  to  the  younger  sister  that  Mr.  Hope 
was  married.  He  declared  that  he  knew,  from  the  highest 
authority,  that  Hope  was  attached  to  Margaret,  and  that  the 
attachment  waa  returned.  It  was  not  till  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
shown  him  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  in  an  old 
Blickley  newspaper,  which  she  happened  to  have  used  in 
packing  her  trunk,  that  he  would  believe  that  it  was  the  elder 
sister  who  was  Hope's  wife. — There  was  one  person,  however, 
who  had  known  the  whole,  Enderby  said ;  perhaps  she  was  the 
only  person  who  had  been  aware  of  it  all :  and  that  was  his  mother. 
Jr  answer  to  Hope's  exclamations  upon  the  absurdity  of  diis, 
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Endobj  laid,  tbii;  a  ihoagBnd  dusuamlaoo^  eose  up  to  ooo- 
firm  Mrs.  Bowland's  statenent  that  liermotber  had  known  aU^ 
and  bad  learned  it  from  Margaret  hecsdf.  Margaret  bad  con- 
fided in  ber  old  friend  as  in  a  mother ;  and  nothing  conld  be 
more  natoral-HODthing  probably  more  neoessarf  to  taio^wt* 
burdened  heart  This  explained  his  mother^e  neTer  having 
shown  his  letters  to  Margaret — ^the  person  for  whom,  as  date 
knew,  they  were  chi^y  written.  This  explained  the  wooda 
of- concern  abont  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  Hopes,  which, 
now  and  thai  during  her  long  oonfinement,  ^le  had  dropped 
m  Phcebe^s  hearing,  and  even  in  her  letters  to  her  sea.  She 
had  repeatedly  regretted  that  Maigaret  would  not  leaye  her 
aister's  house,  and  retuam  to  Birmingham— -saying  that  income 
and  eonvenience  were  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  in 
comparison  with  some  other  considerations.  In  fact  she  had 
•^t  was  weakness,  perhaps,  but  one  not  to  be  too  hardfy 
judged  under  the  circumstances — she  had  rerealed  the  whole 
to  W  daughter  under  injunctions  to  secrecy,  whdeh  had  been 
strictly  observed  while  she  lived,  and  broken  now  only  for  la 
brother's  sake,  and  after  a  long  conflict  between  obligations 
appareDtly  contradictory.  When,  from  her  death-bed,  she  had 
welcomed  Margaret  as  a  daughter-in-law,  it  was  in  the  gratis 
tilde  which  it  was  natural  for  a  mo^er  to  ieel,  on  finding  the 
attachment  of  an  only  son  at  length  ap^eciated  and  rewarded. 
When  she  had  imjdored  Mrs.  Bowland  to  receive  Margaret 
as  a  sister,  and  had  seen  them  embrace,  her  gen^ous.i^niit 
had  rejoiced  in  her  young  friend's  conquest  of  an  unhappy 
passion  ;  jmdshehad  meant  to  oon^eytoPrisoillaaDiadBXMiitiQii 
to  bury  in  oblivion  wh«t  had  become  known  to  her,  and  to  for- 
give Margaret  fcir  having  loyed  any  one  but  Philip.  Priacilfai 
could  not  make  a  dxffioulty  srt  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
presence ;  she  had  submitted  to  the  embrace,  but  her.  sonl 
had  recoiled  from  it ;  she  liad  actsudly  fainted  under  .tibe 
shock :  and  ever  since,  she  had  dedaned  to  her  brother,  with 
a  pertinadity  which  he  had  been  unable  to  understand-*- 
which,  indeed,  had  locked  like  sheer  Audamty^  that  he  wonld 
never  marry  Margaret  Ibbotson.  PhiMp  was  now  cenvtnccd 
Ihat  he  had  done  his  sister  much  wrong,  iHer  temper  and 
conduct  were  in  some  instanaes  indefensible  ;  bv^  shme  he 
had  learned  a.U  tiiis,  Aand  beooxne  «ware  how  .much  of  mhat  in 
had  censured  had  been  said  and  done  out  of  afiliCtkai  fiir 
himself  he  hiwl  been  di^tosed  sat^ber  to  blame  her  ^ar  the 
lateness  of  .her  tRyplaimtwns^  than  fbr/onf  exoessjof  oedl  onJhis 
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aoconiii-'^^al  wloStoh  h»  admitted  had  earned  her  a  pduak  or 
tvo  bi^andL  the  trath  in,  some  of  her  aims.  Tbesn  state* 
msntsaboat  the  oan(£tion  of  Margsret*»  nund  were  borne  out 
hj  oiscainatasic^  known  to  others.  When  Margaret  had 
beenreBoued  irom drownings  Hope  was  heardr  to  breathe,  as  he 
htaat  over  her, "  Oh  GUad !  my  Margaret ! "  and  it  was  observed 
that  she  laUied  instantly  on  hearing  the  exclaination,  and 
mpaid  him  widi  a  look  worthy  of  his  words.  This  had  been 
admitted  to  Endeirby  himself  by  the  one  who  heard  it,  and 
who  might  be  trusted  to  speak  of  it  to  no  one  eke.  Then,  iti 
was  knowa  that  when.  Margaret  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
Idng  walks  alone,  towards  tibe  eoid  of  the  winter,  she  was  met 
oeoasionally  by  her  bsother^in-Iaw  in  hisi  rides — ^naturatl^ 
enough.  Their  eonversation  had  been  orerheaid,  onee  at 
least,  when  they  conaalted  about  the  peace  of  their  hom^*— 
faow  much  of  a  certain  set  of  circumstaoices  they  should 
fommunicate  to  Mrs*  Hope,  and  whether  or  not  Mr.  £nderby 
wai.  engaged  to  a  lady  abroad.  Without  these  testimonies, 
Enderby  &lt  that  he  had  only  to  recur  to  his  own  escperiesieB 
to  be  oonyinced  that  Margaret  had  never  loved  him,  thox^h 
afcriving  to  persuade  heiaelf,  as  well  as  him,  that  ^e.  dvl. 
The' calmness  witib.  which  she  had  received  his  avowals'  that 
first  evening  last  winter,  struck  him  with  admiration  at  iJie 
time :  he  aow  undearstood  it  better..  He  wondered  he  had 
Mt  80  litde  till  now  the  coldness  of  the  tone  of  her  corre-^ 
apondenee*  The  first  thing  which  awakened  him  to  aa 
ac&Bxssion  of  it,  was;  her  le^iaal  to  marry  him  in  the  spring. 
She  shrank,  as  she  avowed,  from  leaving  her  present  residence 
— she  might  have  said,  from  quitting  those  she  loved  best^ 
It  was  clear  that,  in  marrying  she  was  to  make  a  sacrificer  to 
dnty^— to  secure  innocence  a^-  safety  for  herself  and  those 
who  were  deaxest  to  h&c  ;•  aaod  that^  when,  the  time  drew  near, 
aha  recoiled  from  the  eShst,  Enderby  was  thankful  that  alk 
had  become  clear  in  time  finr  her  release  and  his  own« 

The  horror  with,  whiek  Hope  listened  to  &ie  was  beyond 
what  he.  had  prepared  himself  £)r'-*beyond  ail  that  he  had  yet 
endured.  Ikiderby  seemed  qtdta  willing  to  hear  him  f.  biit 
irixsb  conldi  be  said?  Only  that  which  he  had  planned.  His 
protest  against  the  truth  of  certain  of  the  statements,  and  the 
juatitte*  of  some  of  the  cenBtruotions  of  fads,,  was  strong;  He 
declared  tinat^  in  his  peasfioct  sadsisfaotion  with  his  domeetic 
slate,  hisT  happiness  wkh  hoA  be^ired  and  honoured  wijSs,  he 
would  admit  of  no  question  about  his  £»nily  a&irs^  asiamai^ 
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he  and  Hester  were  concerned.  He  denied  at  once  and  foor 
ever,  all  that  went  to  show  that  Margaret  had  for  a  moment 
regarded  him  otherwise  than  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  and 
declared  that  the  bare  mention  to  her  of  the  idea  which  was 
uppermost  in  Enderby's  mind  would  be  a  cruelty  and  insult 
which  could  never  be  retrieved.  He  was  not  going  to  plead 
for  her.  Bitterly  as  she  must  suffer,  it  was  from  a  cause 
which  lay  too  deep  for  cure — horn  a  want  of  faith  in  her  in 
one  wfio  ought  to  know  her  best,  but  from  whom  she  would 
be  henceforth  best  separated,  if  what  he  had  been  saying  was 
his  deliberate  belief  and  judgment. — ^Enderby  declaring  that 
it  was  so,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  release  M^garet 
from  her  engagement,  gently  and  carefully,  without  useless 
explanation  and  without  reproach,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  or  done.  Hope  prophesied,  in  parting,  that,  of  all  the 
days  of  Enderby's  life,  this  was  perhaps  that  of  which  he 
would  one  day  most  heartily  repent  ;  and  while  he  spoke,  ly 
felt  that  this  same  day  was  the  one  which  he  might  himsdf 
find  the  most  difficult  to  endure.  He  left  Enderby  still  pacing 
the  meadow,  and  walked  homewards  with  a  heart  weighed 
down  with  grief — a  grief  which  yet  he  would  fain  have  in- 
creased to  any  degree  of  intensity  by  taking  Margaret's  upon 
himself. 

Margaret  was  at  the  breakfast-table  with  her  sister  when  he 
entered.  Her  eyes  were  swollen,  but  her  manner  was  gentle 
and  composed.  She  looked  up  at  Edward,  when  he  appeared, 
with  an  expression  of  timid  expectation  in  her  face,  which 
went  to  his  soul.  A  few  words  passed — a  very  few,  and  then 
no  more  was  said. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  very  wretched.  He  will 
not  come,  but  we  shall  hear  something,  I  have  no  doubt.  A 
strange  persuasion  which  I  cannot  remove,  of  a  prior  attach- 
ment-—of  a  want  of  frankness  and  confidence.  He  will  explain 
himself  presently.     But  his  persuasion  is  irremoveable." 

Hester  had  much  to  say  of  him  out  of  her  throbbing  heart; 
but  she  looked  at  Margaret,  and  restrained  herself.  What 
must  there  be  in  thcU  heart  ?  To  utter  one  word  would  be 
irreverent  .  The  breakfast  passed  in  an  almost  unbroken 
silence. 

It  had  not  been  long  over  when  the  expected  letter  came. 
Hope  never  saw  it;  but  there  was  no  need:  he  perfectly 
anticipated  its  contents,  while  to  her  for  whom  they  were 
written  they  were  incomprehensible.         ized  by  Google 
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''  I  spare  you  and  myself  the  misery  of  an  intenriew.  It 
must  be  agonizing  to  you,  and  there  would  be  dishonour  as 
well  as  pain  to  me,  in  witnessing  that  agony.  If,  as  I  fully 
believe,  you  have  been  hitherto  blind  to  the  injustice  of  your 
connecting  yourself  with  me,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  expe- 
diency, when  you  had  not  a  first  genuine  love  to  give,  I  think 
you  will  see  it  now ;  and  I  pity  your  suffering  in  the  discovery. 
There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  wish  or  intend  to  hang 
any  reproach.  Why  did  you  not,  when  I  had  become  entitled 
to  your  confidence,  lay  your  heart  fully  open  to  me  ?  Did  I 
not  do  so  by  you  ?  Did  I  not  reveal  to  you  even  the  transient 
fancy  which  I  entertained  long  ago,  and  which  I  showed  my 
faith  in  you,  her  friend,  by  reveaUng  ?  If  you  had  only  done 
the  same — if  you  had  only  let  me  know,  without  a  hint  as  to 
the  object,  that  you  had  been  attached,  and  that  you  believed 
I  might  succeed  to  your  afiections  in  time — ^if  you  had  done 
this,  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  then  have  been  what  I  so 
lately  trusted  we  were  to  be,  for  my  soul  is  jealous — ^has  been 
made,  so  by  what  I  thought  you — ^and  will  bear  none  but  a  first, 
and  an  entire,  and  an  exclusive  love  :  but  in  that  case  I  should 
have  cherished  you  in  my  inmost  heart,  as  all  that  I  have 
believed  you  to  be,  though  not  destined  for  me. 

^'  But  I  do  not  blame  you.  You  have  done  what  you  meant 
to  be  right ;  though,  from  too  great  regard  to  one  set  of  con- 
siderations, you  have  mistaken  the  right,  and  have  sacrificed 
me.  I  make  allowance  for  your  difficulty,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  pardon  you,  and  testify  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  to 
the  purity  of  your  mind  and  intentions.  '  Do  not  reject  this 
parting  testimony.  I  offer  it  because  I  woidd  not  have  you 
think  me  harsh,  or  suppose  that  passion  has  made  me  unjust. 
I  love  you  too  deeply  to  do  more  than  mourn.  I  have  no 
heart  to  blame,  except  for  your  want  of  confidence.  Of  that 
I  have  a  right  ta  complain :  but,  for  the  rest,  spare  yourself  ^ 
the  effort  of  self-justification.  It  is  not  needed.  I  do  not 
accuse  you.  You  were  right  in  saying  yesterday  that  I  love 
you  stiU.  I  shall  ever  love  you,  be  our  separate  lives  what 
they  may.     God  bless  you  I 

«  P.  E." 

"Will  you  not  wait,  my  dearest  Margaret?"  said  Hester, 
when,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  arrival  of  Enderby's  letter, 
she  met  her  sister  on  the  stairs,  with  the  reply  in  her  hand, 
sealed,  and  ready  to  be  sent.      "Why  such  haste?     The 
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cnrents  of  tout  lifb  may  hang  on  ibis  dajr,  oa  ^s  one  letter. 
Can  it  be  right  to  be  flo  vafod  in  what  you  thiidc  and  do  ?" 

"  The  cTcnt  of  my  life  is  deddcd,"  ebe  replied,  **toi1ow 

N<H»-the  eyent  of  xny  life  «  decided.  I  have  nothing  more  t^ 
wait  foar.     I  have  written  what  I  think,  and  it  aiut  go.** 

It  was  as  follows  :--*- 


"  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter,  for  I  < 
understand  it.  Yet  I  wonder  leas  at  your  letter  ihan  atyonr 
having  written  it  instead  of  coming  to  me,  to  say  all  that  is  in 
your  mind.  At  some  moments  I  still  think  that  you  W1II---J 
fed  that  yon  are  on  your  way  hither,  and  I  fancy  that  t2iis 
dreadful  dream  of  your  displeasure  will  pass  away.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  hfe  that  any  one  has  been  seriousiy  and 
lastingly  displeased  with  me  ;  and,  though  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  deservred  it,  I  am  -very  wretched  that  yon,  of  all  others^ 
should  blame  me,  and  cease  to  trust  me.  Th^e  CKUght  to  )» 
some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  your  anger  is  without 
oause :  but  I  cannot  find  such  comfort ;  for  I  feel  that  thoxigh 
I  oould  endure  your'  loss  by  long  sbsence  or  death,  I  cannot 
live  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  should  wish  to  live,  without  your 
esteem. 

'^  It  is  useless,  alas  I  to  entreat  of  jou  to  come  and  egplain 
yourself,  or  in  some  other  way  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the 
caus6  of  your  anger.  If  you  could  resist  the  cl^ms  I  hod 
upon  you  for  confideiice  before  I  knew  what  was  going  to  befidi 
me — 1£  you  oould  resist  the  demand  I  made  yesterday,  I  fear 
there  is  little  use  in  imploring  you  to  do  me  justice.  If  I 
thought  there  was  any  chance,  I  would  submit  to  entmat^ 
though  I  would  not  have  you,  any  more  than  myself,  foiget 
that  I  have  a  right  to  demand.  But  indeed  I  would  yield 
everydiing  that  I  dare  forego,  to  have  you  awakened  fixmi  thift 
i^ange  delusion  which  makes  us  both  wretched.  It  is  no 
time  for  pride  now.  I  care  not  how  fully  you  know  what  I 
feel.  I  only  ndsh  that  you  could  see  into  my  soul  as 
into  your  own ;  for^  then  you  would  not  misjudge  me 
as  you  do.  I  care  not  what  any  (me  may  think  of  my 
throwing  myself  upon  the  love  which  I  am  certain  you  feel 
for  me,  if  I  can  only  persuade  you  to  tell  me  what  ybu  mean, 
and  to  hear  what  I  shall  then  have  to  say.  What  can  I  now 
say  ?  I  will  not  reproach  you,  for  I  know  you  must  be  efT«n, 
if  possible,  more  miserable  than  I :  but  yet,  how  can  I  help 
feeling  that  you  have  been  unjust  and  haish  with  me?     Yas; 


tfaoogh  the  toiw  of  yowr  letter  seems  to  be  gentle,  and  you 
clearly  mean  it  to  be  so,  I  feel  that  you  have  been  very  kanli 
to  me»  Not^tD^  that  you  cao  do  shall  ev^er  make  me  so  cruel 
to  you.  You  may  rest  satisfied  that,  if  we  should  not  meet 
again,  I  will  never  be  imjust  to  you.  To  every  one  about  me 
it  will  cq[>pear  that  you  are  fickle  aasd  dishonotcrable— -that  you 
hsoB  acted  towards  me  as  it  is  in  the  natnre  of  some  men  to 
aet  tawards  the  women  whose  affectioBS  they  possess  ;  in  the 
nature  of  some  men,  but  not  in  yours.  I  know  you  to  be 
inca^ble  of  anylihing  worse  thaii  error  and  mistrust  (and, 
till  yesterday,  I  could  not  have  bdkved  you  capable  of  this 
mxuh  wrong) :  and  you  may  trust  me  to  impute  to  you 
nothing  worse  than  tlaa&  Su^ring  as  I  now  am,  as  we  both 
are,  xmder  this  error  «nd  mistrust,  may  I  not  implore  yoo,  for 
your  own  sake  (for  nnne  it  is  too  late),  to  nourish  the  weak 
part  of  yourself,  to  question  your  own  imworthy  doubts,  and 
to  study  ibe  best  parts  of  the  minds  you  meet,  till  y>ou  grow 
assured  (as  a  reHgious  man  ought  to  be)  that  there  can  be  no 
^If-iirterest,  and  much  less  falsehood,  mixed  up  with  any 
i«al  affection'— ^with  aily  such  a£%etion  as  has  exieted  between 
us  two? 

"  I  must  not  write  more  ;  for  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  con* 
jeotare,  how  you  may  receive  what  I  have  written,  thinking 
of  me  as  you  now  do.  It  seems  strange  to  remember  that  at 
this  time  yesterday,  in  this  very  chair,  I  was  writing  to  you. 
Oh  how  diffesrently  I  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  only  yesterday — 
such  a  world  of  misery  as  we  have  lived  through  since  ?  But 
I  ctaa.  write  no  more.'  It  may  be  that  you  will  despise  me  in 
«very  line  as  you  read :  afber  what  has  happened,  I  cannot 
tell.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said  about  trusting,  I  feel  at 
this  moment  as  if  I  could  never  depend  on  anything  in  this 
world  again.  If  you  should  come  within  this  hour  and  explain 
all,  how  could  I  be  sure  that  the  same  thing  might  not  happen 
again?  But  do  not  let  this  weigh  a  moment  with  you,  if 
indeed  you  think  of  coming.  If  I  do  not  see  you  to-<lay ,  I  shall 
never  see  you.  I  will  then  bear  in  mind,  as  y»Du  desire,  and 
M  I  cannot  help,  that  you  k)vo  me  still ;  but  how  little  com- 
fort is  there  in  sudi  love,  when  trust  is  gone  I  God  comfort 
us  both  r  "  Maroaret  Ibbotson." 

Mrs.  Rowland  was  crossing  the  hall  at  the  moment  that  her 
maid  Betsy  opened  the  door  to*  Mr..  Hope's  errand-boy,  and 
took  in  this  letter.  ogtzed  by  Google 
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"  Where  are  70a  oairying  that  letter?**  raid  she,  as  Betsy 
passed  her. 

"  To  the  stady,  ma'am,  against  Mr.  Enderby  comes  in.  It 
is  for  Mr.  Enderby,  ma*am.'* 

"  Very  weU." 

The  letter  was  placed  on  the  study  mantelpiece;  the  place 
of  deposit  for  letters  for  absent  members  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Kowland  meantime  resumed  her  seat  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  nurse-maid  was  amusing  the  baby.  Mamma  took  the  baby, 
and  sent  the  maid  away.  She  had  a  strong  beUef  that  her  brother 
might  be  found  somewhere  in  the  shrubbery,  though  some 
feeling  had  prevented  her  telling  the  servant  so  when  the  letter 
was  taken  in.  She  went,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  into  the 
study,  to  see  whether  Philip  was  visible  in  any  part  of  the 
garden  that  could  be  seen  thence.  But  she  stopped  short  of 
the  window.  The  hand-writing  on  the  address  of  the  letter 
troubled  her  sight.  More  than  half-persuaded,  as  she  was,  of 
the  truth  of  much  that  she  had  told  her  brother,  strenuously 
as  she  had  nourished  the  few  facts  she  was  in  possession  of, 
till  she  had  made  them  yield  a  double  crop  of  inferences,  she 
was  yet  conscious  of  large  exaggerations  of  what  she  knew, 
^  and  of  huge  additions  to  what  she  bdieved  to  be  probabilities, 
and  had  delivered  as  facts.  There  was  in  that  hand -writing 
a  prophecy  of  detection :  and,  like  other  cowards,  she  began 
to  tamper  vdth  her  reason  and  conscience. 

^'  There  is  great  mischief  in  letters  at  such  times,**  she 
thought.  '^  They  are  so  difficult  to  answer  1  and  it  is  so 
possible  to  produce  any  effect  that  may  be  wished  by  them  I 
As  my  husband  was  reading  the  other  day — '  It  is  so  easy  to 
be  virtuous,  to  be  perfect,  upon  paper!'  Nothing  that  the 
girl  can  say  ought  to  alter  the  state  of  the  case  :  it  can  only 
harass  Philip's  feelings,  and  perhaps  cause  all  the  work  to  be 
gone  over  again.  His  letter  was  meant  to  be  final,  I  am 
confident,  from  his  mtending  to  go  away  this  evening.  There 
should  have  been  no  answer.  This  letter  is  a  pure  imperti- 
nence, and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  a  sort  of  duty 
to  use  it  as  it  deserves.  Many  parents  (at  least  I  know  old 
Mr.  Boyle  did)  burn  letters  which  they  know  to  contain  offers 
to  daughters  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  part  with.  Mr.  Boyle 
had  no  scruple  ;  and  I  am  sure  this  is  a  stronger  case.  Better 
end  the  whole  affair  at  once  ;  and  then  Philip  will  be  free  to 
form  a  better  connection.  He  will  thank  me  one  day  for  having 
broken  off  this.**  -^  ^y  Google 
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She  carried  tiie  letter  into  the  dravmig-room»  slowly  con- 
templating it  as  she  went.  She  thought,  for  one  fleeting 
instant,  of  reading  it.  She  was  not  withheld  by  honour,  but 
by  fear.  She  shrank  from  encountering  its  contents.  She 
glanced  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  saw  that  the  lucifer^matches 
were  at  hand.  To  make  the  letter  bum  quickly,  it  was 
necessary  to  unfold  it.  She  put  the  child  down  upon  the 
mg — sk  favourite  play-place,  for  the  sake  of  the  gay  pink  and 
green  shavings  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  curtained  the 
grate.  While  baby  crawled,  and  gazed  quietly  and  contentedly 
there,  Mrs.  Rowland  broke  the  seal  of  Margaret*s  letter,  turning 
her  eyes  from  the  writing,  laid  the  hUa^^xed  sheet  in  the 
hearth,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  child  set  up  a  loud  crow  of 
delight  at  the  flame.  At  that  moment,  even  this  simple  and 
familiar  sound  startled  its  mother  out  of  aU  power  of  self- 
control.  She  snatched  up  the  child  with  a  vehemence  which 
frightened  it  into  a  shrill  cry.  She  feared  the  nurse-maid 
would  come  before  all  the  sparks  were  out ;  and  she  tried  to 
quiet  the  baby  by  dancing  it  before  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece.  She  met  her  own  £ice  there,  whiteT  as  ashes  ; 
and  the  child  saw  nothing  that  could  amuse  it,  while  its  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears.  She  opened  the  window  to  let  it 
hearken  to  the  church-clock ;  and  the  device  was  eflectual. 
Baby  composed  its  face  to^  serious  listening,  before  the  long 
succession  of  strokes  was  finished,  and  allowed  the  tears  to  be 
wiped  from  its  cheeks. 

One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Rowland 
heard  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  looked  out :  it  was  Betsy^s. 

<'  I  thought  it  was  you.  Pray  desire  cook  to  send  up  a  cup 
of  broth  for  Miss  Rowland^s  lunch ;  and  be  sure  and  let 
Miss  Rowland  know,  the  moment  it  is  ready.  Mr.  Enderby 
is  in  the  shrubbery,  I  think." 

^'  Yes,  ma'am ;  seeing  he  was  there,  I  was  coming  to  a^k 
about  the  letter,  ma'am,  to  carry  it  to  him." 

"  01^,  that  letter— -I  sent  it  to  him.  He  has  got  it.  Tell 
cook  directly  about  the  broth." 

At  lunch-time,  one  of  the  children  was  desired  to  summon 
Uncle  Philip.  Mrs.  Rowland  took  care  to  meet  him  at  the 
garden  door.  She  saw  him  cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the 
study  mantelpiece,  as  he  passed  the  open  door.  His  sister 
observed  that  she  believed  it  was  past  post  time  for  this  half- 
week.  He  sighed  deeply;  and  she  felt  that  no  sigh  of  his  had 
ever  so  gone  to  her  heart  before.  ized  by  Google 
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^Wby^  msranial  do  leokt*  cried  Geoige,  bm  mSk  as  a. 
mondifiil  of  bread  would  allow.  '^Lodc  at  tibe  chhonef  1 
Where  are  aQ  llie  ^mTings  gone?  There  it  ik»  knot  a*  llie 
top  that  thej  were  tied  togetli«witb,  but  not  a  bit  of  alumiig 
left.     Have  thejr  blown  np  the  ehimney  ?^ 

«What  will  poor  baby  say?"  exokdraed  Matilda.  <<  All 
^le  pretty  pink  and  green  gone !" 

''  There  is  some  tinder  Nowing  aboo^"  observed  Gcei^^a, 
**  I  do  beliere  thqr  hare  been  btunt," 

**  Sfant  the  window,  George,  will  yoa  ?  'neieis  no  beaiing 
^tSs  drai^t.  There  ia  no  bearing  Beta's  waste  either.  81k 
has  burned  those  shavings  somehow  in  deaaing-  the  grate. 
Her  carelessness  is  past  ewlnranee.** 

^  Make  h^  bny  some  new  shavings,  wawima;  for  balnr^ 
sake." 

^  Do  be  qniet,  and  get  your  lundi.  Hand  your  nnde  the 
dish  of  currants.** 

Philip  languidly  picked  a  few  'buncbes.  He  had  noticed 
nothing  that  had  passed,  as  his  sister  was  glad  to  observe. 
Besides  being  too  much  aeeustomed  to  hear  complaints  of  the 
servants  to  give  any  heed  to  tiiem,  he  was  now  engrossed  with 
his  own  wretched  thonghta  Every  five  minutes  that  passed 
without  bringing  a  reply  from  Margaret,  went  to  confirm  his 
most  painful  impressions. 

Margaret  meantime  was  si<ltiBg  alone  in  her  chamber, 
enduring  the  long  morning  as  she  best  might.  Now  plying 
her  needle  as  if  life  depended  on  her  industry,  and  now 
throwing  up  her  employment  in  disgust,  she  listened  for  the 
one  sound  she  needed  to  heaa*,  till  her  soul  was  sick  of  every 
other.  "  I  must  live  wholly  within  myself  now,"  she  thought, 
'^  as  far  as  he  la  concerned.  I  can  never  speak  of  him,  or 
allow  Hester  and  Maria  to  speak  of  him  to  me ;  for  Ihey  will 
blame  him.  Every  one  will  blame  him:  Maria  did  yesterday. 
No  one  will  do  him  justice.  I  cannot  ask  Mrs.  Grey,  as  I 
intended,  anything  of  what  she  may  have  seen  and  heard 
about  all  this.  I  have  had  my  joy  to  mys^ :  I  have  carried 
about  my  solitary  glory  and  bliss  in. his  bezog  mine;  and  now 
I  must  live  alone  upon  my  grief  foir  him  ;  for  no  one  per8<»i 
in  the  world  will  pity  and  justify  him  but  myself.  He  has 
done  me  no  wrong  that  he  could  help.  His  staying  away 
to-day  is  to  save  me  pain,  as  he  thinks.  I  wish  I  had  not 
said  in  my  letter  that  he  has  been  harsh  to  me.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  been  here  by  this  tinje  if  I  had  not  said  tJn^ 
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Hour  «£pttid  be  was,  that  day  in  the  .q^ning  when  he  uined  m& 
80  to  many  at  once-^Oh !  if  Ihad,  all  tibis  waald  have  been 
estfved  1  and  yet  I  tiioogbty  and  I  still  think,  I  was  right.)  B«t 
how  aifiraad  he  waa  (S  oar  parting,  lest  tmi  ihonld  ooobm 
between  us  I  I  |nv)mised  him  it  ahordd  not,  for  xaj  own  paxt : 
•  biii  who  cooM  have  thought  that  the  mistrost  would  be  on 
his  side?  He  had  ^a  jinperstitions  feeling,  he  said,  fiiiU 
something  would  happen— «that  vre  ehonki  be  parted  :  and  I 
would  not  heiar  of  it  How  presumptuons  I  was  I  How  did 
I  dare  to  make  so  light  of  what  has  come  so  dreadfully  true? 
'--Oh  1  why  are  we  so  nutde  that  we  cnonot  jsee  into  oat 
another's  hearts?  If  we  are  made  to  depend  on  one  amothier 
so  absolutely  as  we  are,  so  that  we  hold  one  ancAer's  peaoe 
to  dberish  or  to  erush,  why  is  it  such  a  blind  dependenee? 
Why  are  we  left  so  helpless?  Why,  with  sojpaany  powers  «8 
are  given  us,  have  we  not  that  one  o^er,  worth  all  the  rest,  of 
mutual  insight  ?  If  God  would  bestow  this  power  for  this 
l»ne  day,  I  would  give  up  all  else  for  it  for  ever  after.  Philip 
would  trust  me  again  then,  and  T  should  understand  him; 
and  I  coidd  rest  afterwaids,  happen  what  might— 4hoi^ 
then  nothing  would  happen  but  what  was  good.  But  now, 
shixt  in,  each  into  ourselves,  with  angra*  and  sorrow  all  about 
us,  £:om  some  mist£&e  which  a  moment'^  insight  n»ght 
remove — it  is  the  dreariest,  the  most  tOTmenting  state! 
What  are  all  the  locks,  and  bars,  and  letters  in  the  world  to 
it?  So  near  each  other  tool  When  one  Look,  one  tone^ 
might  perhaps  lead  to  the  clearing  up  of  it  all !  There 
is  no  ottcasion  to  bear  this,  however.  So  near  as  we  ore, 
nothing  should  prevent  our  mdeting--4»>thing  shall  pi!e- 
Yeat  it." 

She  started  up,  and  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet  and  glovesr: 
but  when  hex  hand  was  on  the  look  of  her  door,  her  hesut 
misgave  her.  "  If  it  should  fail  I "  she  bought.  "  If  he  .should 
neither  look  at  me  nor  speak  to  me— if  he  should  kave  me 
as  he  did  yesterday  1  I  should  never  get  over  the  shame.  I 
daze  not  store  up  such  a  wretched  remembrance,  to  make  me 
miserable  as  often  as'  I  think  of  it,  for  as  long  as  I  live.  If 
he  will  not  come  after  reading  my  letter,  neither  would  'he 
hear  me  if  I  went  to  him.  Oh  I  he  is  very  unjust  1  After -all 
his  fears  of  my  being  influenced  against  him,  he  might  have 
distrusted  himself.  After  making  me  prc»nise  to  write,  on  the 
first  doubt  that  any  one  anight  try  to  put  into  my  mind, 
he  might  have  remembered  to  do  the  same  by  me,  instead  of 
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coming  down  in  this  way,  not  to  explain,  but  to  overwhelm 
me  with  his  displeasure,  without  giving  me  a  moment's  time 
to  justify  myself.  Edward  seems  strangely  unkind  too,'*  she 
sighed,  as  she  slowly  untied  her  bonnet  and  put  it  away,  as  if 
to  avoid  tempting  herself  with  the  sight  of  it  again.  '^  I  never 
knew  Edward  unjust  or  unkind  before ;  but  I  heard  him  ask 
Philip  why  he  staid  to  hear  me  in  the  abbey  yesterday ;  and 
though  he  has  been  with  Philip  this  morning,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  bring  us  together. 
When  such  as  Edward  and  Philip  do  so  wrong,  one  does  not 
know  where  to  trust,  or  what  to  hope.  There  is  nothing  to 
trust,  but  God  and  the  right.  I  will  live  for  these,  and  no  one 
shall  henceforth  hear  me  complain,  or  see  me  droop,  or  know 
anything  of  what  lies  deepest  in  my  heart.  This  must  be 
possible ;  it  has  been  done.  Many  nuns  in  their  convents 
have  carried  it  through :  and  missionaries  in  heathen  countries, 
and  all  the  wisest  who  have  been  before  their  age ;  and  some 
say — ^Matia  would  say — ^almost  every  person  who  has  loved 
as  I  have :  but  I  do  not  believe  this :  I  do  not  believe  that 
many — ^that  any  can  have  felt  as  I  do  now.  It  is  not  natural 
and  right  that  any  shoidd  live  as  I  mean  to  do.  We  are  made 
for  confidence,  not  for  such  solitude  and  concealment.  But  it 
may  be  done  when  circtimstances  press  as  they  do  upon  me  ; 
and,  if  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  do  it.  I  will  live  for  Him 
and  his ;  and  my  heart,  let  it  suffer  as  it  may,  shall  never 
complain  to  human  ear.  ^  It  shall  be  as  silent  as  the 
grave." 

The  resolution  held  for  some  hours.  Margaret  was  quiet 
and  composed  through  dinner,  though  her  expectation,  instead 
of  dying  out,  grew  more  intense  with  every  hour.  After 
dinner,  Hope  urged  his  wife  to  walk  with  him.  It  had  been 
a  fine  day,  and  she  had  not  been  out.  There  was  still  another 
hour  before  dark.  Would  not  Margaret  go  too  ?  No ; 
Margaret  could  not  leave  home. 

When  Hester  came  down,  equipped  for  her  walk,  she  sat 
beside  her  sister  on  the  sofa  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
waiting  for  Edward. 

"  Margaret,"  said  she,  "  will  you  let  me  say  one  word  to 
you?" 

"  Anything,  Hester,  if  you  will  not  be  hard  upon  any  one 
whom  you  cannot  fully  understand." 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  hard,  love.  But  there  was 
once  a  time,  above  a  year  ago,  when  you  warned  me,  kindly 
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warned  me,  though  I  did  not  receive  it  kindly,  against  pride 
as  a  support.  You  said  it  could  not  support  me  ;  and  you 
said  truly.     May  I  say  the  same  to  you  now?" 

"  Thank  you.  It  is  kind  of  you.  I  will  consider  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  I  have  any  pride  in  me  to-day.  I  feel 
humbled  enough." 

"It  is  not  for  you  to  feel  humbled,  love.  Reverence 
yourself;  for  you  may.  Nothing  has  happened  to  impair 
your  self-respect.  Admit  freely  to  your  own  mind,  and  to  us, 
that  you  have  been  cruelly  injured,  and  that  you  suffer  as  you 
must  and  ought.  Admit  this  freely,  and  then  rely  on  yourself 
and  us." 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  say  it,  but  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  rely  on  Edward,  while  he  seemed  to  stand 
between  her  and  Philip.  He  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  she 
averted  her  eyes  from  him.  He  felt  her  displeasure  in  his 
heart's  core. 

When  they  returned,  sooner  than  she  had  expected,  from 
their  walk,  they  had  bad  news  for  her,  which  they  had  agreed 
it  was  most  merciful  not  to  delay.  They  had  seen  Enderby 
in  Mr.  Rowland's  gig  on  tLe  Blickley  road.  He  had  his 
carpet-bag  with  him ;  and  Mr.  Rowland's  man  was  un« 
doubtedly  driving  him  to  Blickley,  to  meet  the  night  coach 
for  London. 

"  It  is  better  to  save  you  all  further  useless  expectation," 
observed  Edward.     "  "We  keep  nothing  from  you." 

'*  You  keep  nothing  frt>m  me  I"  said  Margaret,  now  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him.  "  Then  what  is  your  reason  for  not  having 
brought  us  together,  if  indeed  you  have  not  kept  us  apart  ? 
Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  hear  you  send  him  from  me  yester- 
day ?  And  how  do  I  know  that  you  have  not  kept  him  away 
to-day?" 

"  My  dear  Margaret!"  exclaimed  Hester:  but  a  look  from 
her  husband,  and  the  recollection  of  Margaret's  misery,  silenced 
her.  For  the  first  time  Hester  forgave  on  the  instant  the  act 
of  blaming  her  husband. 

"  Whatever  I  have  done,  whether  it  appears  clear  to  you  or 
not,"  replied  Hope,  "  it  is  from  the  most  tender  respect  for  your 
feelings.  I  shall  always  respect  them  most  tenderly;  and  not 
the  less  for  their  being  hurt  with  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  meaning  all  that  is  kind,  Edward: 
but  surely  when  two  people  misunderstand  each  other,  it  is 
best  that  they  should  meet.     If  you  have  acted  from  a  regard 
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to  what  70a  oonsidtfr  my  dignity,  I  oomld  imh  thai  yon  had 
left  the  charge  of  it  to  mysdf.'' 

<'  Tou  are  right:  quite  light.'* 

"  Thea  why .    Oh  I  Edward,  if  you  repent  what  you 

haye  done,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late !" 

"I  do  not  repent.  I  have  done  you  no  wrong  to-day, 
Margaret  I  grievis  for  you,  but  I  oouid  not  have  helped 
you." 

"  Let  U8  never  speak  on  this  sul^ect  again,**  said  Maigaret, 
gtong  by  the  consciouBness  of  having  so  soon  broken  llie  resolu- 
tion of  me  morning,  that  her  suffering  heart,  should  be  as  silent 
as  the  grave.  "  It  is  not  from  pride,  Hester,  that  I  say  so;  best 
let  us  never  again  i^peak  of  «11  this." 

<<  Let  us  know  but  one  thiog,  Margaret,"  said  Edward  ;— 
^<  that  yours  is  the  generous  silence  of  forgiveness.  I  do  not 
mean  with  regard  to  Ann— -for  I  fear  you  will  forgive  ham 
sooner  than  we  can  do.  I  do  not  mean  him  particularly,  nor 
those  who  have  poisoned  his  ear ;  but  alL  Only  tell  us  Hiat 
your  silence  is  the  oblivion  of  mercy,  so  mourning  for  the 
erring  that,  ^  its  own  sake,  it  remembers  their  transgreasioia 
po  more." 

Margaret  looked  up  at  them  both^  Though  her  eyes  swam 
in  tears,  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  lips  as  8^e  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  brother,  and  yielded  herself  to  Hester's  kiss. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THX  CONQUEBOR. 


Mrs.  Eowlakd  did  not  find  herself  much  the  happier  for  being 
borne  out  by  the.  whole  world  in  her  asserticuis,  that  fliilip 
and  Margaret  were  not  engaged*  She  knew  that,  with  regard 
to  this,  she  now  stood  justified  in  the  eyes  of  all  Deerbrook— 
that  almost  everyone  there  now  believed  that  it  had  been  an 
entanglement  from  which  she  had  released  her  brother.  From 
selfish  fear,  from  dread  of  the  consequences  of  going  so  ^  as 
to  be  again  sent  by  her  husband  to  Cheltenham,  or  by  the 
Levitts  to  Coventry ;  from  foresight  of  the  results  which  would 
csDSue  fiK»m  her  .provoking  an  inquiry  into  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  Hopes — ^an  inquiry  which  might  end  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Philip  and.  Margaret,  and  in  some  unpleasant 
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diiOOTeiies  about  herself-Hsihe  was  very  guarded  respeetii^ 
the  grand  accusation  by  which  she  had  wrought  on  her 
brother.  No  hint  of  it  got  abroad  in  Deerbrook:  nothing 
was  added  to  the  ancient  gossip  about  the  Hopes  not  being 
very  happy  togeth^.  Mrs.  Rowland  knew  that  affairs  stood 
in  this  satisfactory  state.  She  knew  that  Margaret  was 
exposed  to  as  much  observation  and  inquiry  as  a  country 
viUage  affords,  respecting  her  disappointed  attachment — ^that 
the  Greys  were  very  angry,  and  praised  Margaret  to  every 
person  they  met — ^that  Mr.  Walcot  eulogised  Mrs.  Rowland's 
discermn^t  to  all  Mrs.  Rowland's  party — ^that  Mrs.  Howell 
and  Miss  Miskin  lifted  up  their  eyes  in  thankfulness  at 
Mr.  Enderby's  escape  from  such  a  connection — ^that  Mr.  Hope 
was  reported  to  be  rather  flat  in  spirits-^-and  that  Margaret 
was  certainly  looking  thin :  she  knew  of  all  this  success,  and 
yet  she  was  not  happier  than  six  months  ago.  The  drawback 
on  such  successes  is,  that  they  are  never  complete.  There  is 
always  some  Mordecai  sitting  at  the  gate  to  mar  the  enjoy- 
ment. Mrs.  Rowland  was  aware  of  Mrs.  James  having 
dropped  that  she  and  her  husband  had  nothing  to  do  with 
anybody's  family  quarrels;  that  there  was  always  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  bo^  sides  in  such  cases;  and  that  they  had 
never  seen  anything  but  what  was  amiable  and  pleasant  in 
Miss  Ibbotson  and  her  connections.  She  knew  that  Dr.  Levitt 
called  on  the  Hopes  full  as  often  as  at  any  house  in  Deerbrook; 
and  that  Mrs.  Levitt  had  offered  to  take  some  of  Margaret's 
plants  into  her  greenhouse,  to  be  nursed  through  the  winter. 
She  was  always  hearing  that  Miss  Young  and  Margaret  were 
much  together,  and  that  they  were  happy  in  each  other's 
society;  and  she  alternately  fancied  them  talking  about  her, 
exposing  to  each  other  the  injuries  she  had  wrought  to  both, 
and  enjoying  an  oblivion  of  their  cares  in  her  despite. 
She  could  never  see  Maria  taking  an  airing  in  the  Greys' 
shrubbery,  leaning  on  Maigaret's  arm,  or  Margaret  turning  in 
at  the  farrier's  gate,  without  feeling  her  colour  rise.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  apt  to  accommodate  Miss  Ibbotson  with 
a  choice  of  meat,  in  preference  to  his  other  customers ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Jones  had  spoken  indignantly  to  a  neighbour  about 
£ne  gentlemen  from  London  that  think  little  of  breaking  one 
yoimg  heart  after  another,  to  please  their  own  vanity,  and 
never  come  back  to  look  upon  the  eyes  that  they  have  made 
dim,  and  the  cheeks  that  grow  pale  for  them. 
AU  these  things  Mrs.  Rowland  knew;  and  they  ate  into  her 
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heart  In  these  dajs  of  her  triumph  she  moved  about  in  fear, 
and  no  hour  passed  without  troubling  her  victory.  She  ^t 
that  she  could  not  rest  till  the  comer-house  family  was  got 
rid  of.  They  did  not  seem  disposed  to  move  of  their  own 
accord.  She  incessantly  expressed  her  scorn  of  the  want  of 
spirit  of  a  professional  man  who  would  live  on  in  a  place  where 
he  had  lost  his  practice,  and  where  a  rival  was  daily  rising 
upon  his  ruins :  but  the  Hopes  staid  on  still.  Week  afler 
week  they  were  to  be  met  in  the  lanes  and  meadows — now 
gleaning  in  the  wake  of  th'b  harvest-wain,  with  Fanny  and 
Mary,  for  the  benefit  of  widow  Rye ;  now  blackberry  gathering 
in  the  fields  ;  now  nutting  in  the  hedgerows.  The  quarterly 
term  came  round,  and  no  notice  that  he  might  look  out  for 
another  tenant  reached  Mr.  Rowland.  If  they  would  not  go 
of  their  own  accord,  they  must  be  dislodged;  for  she  felt, 
though  she  did  not  fully  admit  the  truth  to  herself,  that  she 
could  not  much  longer  endure  tb<*.ir  presence.  She  looked  out 
for  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  subject  advantageously  with 
Mr.  Rowland. 

The  wine  and  walnuts  were  on  the  table,  and  the  gentleman 
and  lady  were  amusing  themselves  with  letting  Anna  and  Ned 
try  to  crack  walnuts  (the  three  elder  children  being  by  this 
time  at  school  at  Blickley),  when  Mrs.  Rowland  began  her 
attack. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "is  the  comer-house  in  perfectly  good 
repair  at  present?" 

"  I  believe  so.  It  was  thoroughly  set  to  rights  when 
Mr.  Hope  went  into  it,  and  again  after  the  riot ;  and  I  have 
heard  no  complaint  since." 

"  Ah !  after  the  riot;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  The 
surgery  is  well  fitted  up,  is  it  ?" 

"No  doubt.  The  magistrates  took  care  that  everything 
should  be  done  handsomely.     Mr.  Hope  was  fully  satisfied." 

"  He  was :  then  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walcot 
had  better  remove  to  the  comer-house  when  the  Hopes  go 
away.  It  is  made  to  be  a  surgeon's  residence:  and  I  own  I 
do  not  like  to  see  those  blinds  of  Mr.  Walcot's,  with  that 
staring  word  *  Surgery,*  upon  them,  in  the  windows  of  my 
poor  mbther's  breakfast-room." 

"Nor  I:  but  the  Hopes  are  not  going  to  remove." 

*'  I  believe  they  will  be  leaving  Deerbrook  before  long." 

"  I  believe  not." 
'   "  My  dear  Mr.  Rowland,  I  have  reason  for  what  I  say." 
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"  So  have  I.  Take  care  of  that  little  thumb  of  yours,  my 
darling,  or  you  will  be  cracking  it  instead  of  the  waJnut." 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Hopes  will  not 
leave  Deerbrook,  Mr.  Kowland?" 

"  Mr.  Hope  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Ah !  that  is  nothing.  You  will  be  about  the  last  person 
he  will  inform  of  his  plans.  Mr.  "Walcot's  nearest  friends  will 
be  the  last  to  know,  of  course." 

"Pray,  do  not  make  me  out  one  of  Mr.  Walcot's  nearest 
friends,  my  dear.  I  have  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
young  gentleman,  and  do  not  intend  to  have  more." 

"  You  say  so  now  to  annoy  me,  my  love :  but  you  may 
change  your  mind.  If  you  should  see  Mr.  "Walcot  your  son- 
in-law  at  some  future  day,  you  will  not  go  on  to  call  him  a 
slight  acquaintance,  I  suppose?" 

"  My  son-in-law !  Have  you  been  asking  him  to  marry 
Matilda?" 

"  I  wait,  Mr.  Bowland,  till  he  asks  it  himself;  which  I  fore- 
see he  will  do  as  soon  as  our  dear  girl  is  old  enough  to  warrant 
his  introducing  the  subject.  Her  accomplishments  are  not 
lost  upon  him.  He  has  the  prophetic  eye  which  sees  what  a 
wonderful  creature  she  must  become.  And  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  witness  such  an  attachment  as  theirs  will  be,  and 
our  dear  girl  settled  beside  us  here,  we  shall  have  nothing  left 
to  wish." 

"  To  speak  of  something  more  nearly  at  hand,  I  b^,  my 
dear,  that  you  will  hold  out  no  expectation  of  the  corner-house 
to  Mr.  Walcot,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  vacated." 

"  Has  the  rent  been  regularly  paid,  so  far?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  has." 

"  By  Mr.  Grey's  help,  I  have  no  doubt.  My  dear,  I  know 
what  I  am  saying.  The  Hopes  are  as  poor  as  the  rats  in  your 
granary ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Grey  will 
long  go  on  paying  their  rent  for  them,  just  for  the  frolic  of 
sustaining  Mr.  Hope  against  Mr.  Walcot.  It  is  paying  too 
dear  for  the  fancy.  The  Hopes  are  wretchedly  pinched  for 
money.  They  have  dropped  their  subscription  to  the  book- 
club." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  would  give  half  I  am  worth 
that  it  were  otherwise." 

"  Give  it  them  at  once,  then,  and  it  will  be  otherwise." 

"  I  would,  gladly  ;  but  they  will  not  take  it." 

**  I  advise  you  to  try,  however ;   it  would  make  such  a 
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pret^  rcMDa&tic  stoty  l*-^Well,  Mr.  Grey  ia  ^ztremdy  mcttiiled 
at  their  withdrawicg  from  the  book-K^lnb.  He  remoastrated 
Tery  stroaglj  indeed." 

<<  That  does  not  agree  very  well  mih  his  paying  tiieir  t^ent 
for  them."  ^ 

''  Perfectly  well.  He  thinks  that  if  he  undertakes  the 
large  thing,  for  the  sake  of  their  credit,  they  might  have 
managed  the  small.  This  is  his  way  of  viewing  the  matter, 
no  doubt.  He  sees  how  their  credit  will  soffer  by  their 
giving  up  the  book-chib.  He  sees  how  everybody  will  reoaatk 
upon  it." 

"  So  do  they,  I  have  no  doubt." 

<^  And  the  matter  will  not  be  mended  by  Sophia  Gi^y's 
nonsense.  What  absurd  things  that  girl  does  1  I  wonder  b^ 
mother  allows  it, — only  that,  to  be  sure,  she  is  not  much 
wiser  herself.  Sophia  has  told  some  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
all  Deerbrook  will  hear  it  before  long,  that  her  cou^s  Imve 
withdrawn  from  the  book-club  on  account  of  Hester's  situation ; 
that  they  are  to  be  so  busy  with  the  baby  that  is  eoMing,  thsit 
they  will  have  no  time  to  read." 

^<  As  long  as  the  Hopes  are  above  false  pretences,  i^ey  need 
not  care  for  such  as  are  made  for  l^em.  There  1  show  inatHTOft 
what  a  nice  plump  walnut  you  have  cracked  for  her." 

^'Nicely  done,  my  pet.  But,  Mr.  Kowknd,  die  Hopes 
cannot  hold  out.  They  cannot  possibly  stay  here.  You  wiH 
not  get  their  rent  at  Christmas,  depend  upon  it." 

^'  I  shall  not  press  them  for  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  you  will  be  unjust  to  your  family.  You  owe  it  to 
your  children,  to  say  nothii^  of  myself,  to  look  after  your 
property." 

^'  I  owe  it  to  them  not  to  show  mjrself  a  harsh  landlord  to 
excellent  tenants.  But  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
what  will  happen  at  Christmas.  It  may  be  that  the  rent  will 
make  its  appearance  on  the  morning  of  quartern-day." 

^'  Then,  if  not,  you  will  give  them  notice  l^at  the  house  is 
let  from  the  next  quarter,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear." 

"  If  you  do  not  like  to  undertake  the  office  yourself,  perhaps 
you  will  let  me  do  it.  ^  I  have  a  good  deal  of  courage  about 
doing  disagreeable  things,  on  occasion." 

"  You  have,  my  dear ;  but  I  do  not  wish  that  this  should 
be  done.  I  mean,  I  desire  that  it  be  not  done.  The  Hopes 
shall  live  in  that  house  of  mine  as  long  as  they  please.    And 


ify^'  eootinu^d  Mr.  Bowlftnd,  not  liking  the  exfNresaioii  of  his 

UdyB  eje, — '^  if  any  one  distiirbfi  them  in  their  present  abode^ 
the  conseqiienee  will  be  that  1  shall  be  compelled  to  io^rite 
them  here.  I  shall  establish  them  in  this  yery  house,  sooner 
than  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  De^brook  against 
their  will ;  and  then,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to  be  off  to 
Cheltenham  again," 

'<  What  nonsense  yon  talk*  Mr.  Howland !  Who  should 
disturb  them,  if  you  won^t  be  open  to  reason,  so  as  to  do  it 
yourself?  I  thought  you  knew  enough  of  what  it  Is  to  be 
ridden  by  poor  tenants^  to  wish  to  avoid  the  league,  if  waited 
in  time.     3ut  some  people  can  never  take  warning." 

^^Let  us  see  that  you  can,  my  love.  You  will  remember 
what  I  have  said  about  th^  Hopes  bding  disturbed,  I  hav«  no 
doubt.  And  now  we  have  done  with  thjtt,  I  want  to  tell 
you " 

^^  Presently,  when  we  have  really  done  with  this  subject, 
my  dear.     I  have  other  reasons  ■  ■  ■■■'" 

'<  Whi<di  you  will  spare  me  thje  hearing.  My  dear  PrisoUla, 
there  are  no  reasg^os  on  earth  which  can  jiMi^y  aaa  in  turnup 
this  famUy  out  of  their  house,  or  joa  m  asking  me  to  do  it. 
I/et  us  hear  no  more  ^bout  it." 

<^  But  you  must  he^r.  I  will  be  h^trd  on  a  suhjeet  in  which 
I  have  such  an  interest,  Mr.  SowXand." 

"  I^ng  the  bell,  my  EtUe  feUow.  Pull  hard.  Th»* '«  it- 
Candles  in  the  office  immediately." 

And  Mr.  Eowland  tossed  off  the  last  half  of  his  glass  ^ 
port,  kissed  the  little  ones,  and  was  gone.  The  lady  remained 
to  compassionate  herself,  which  sh^e  did  very  deeply,  that  she- 
could  find  no  means  of  ridding  herself  of  the  great  plague  of 
ber  life.  These  people  were  always  in  her  way,  s-nd  no  one 
would  help  her 'to  dislodge  them.  Her  own  kusba&d  waft 
^^ainst  her— ^quite  unmanageable  osid  perverse. 


CHAPTER  XXXYHI. 

IWL  VICTIMS. 


If  Mrs.  Bowland  was  dissatisfied  with  h^  success,  while 
seeing  that  some  resources  of  comfort  remained  to  the  Hopes 
and  Margaret,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  comer-house  would 
probably  have  affected  her  deeply^  and  set  her  moralisang  on 
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the  incompleteness  of  all  human  triumphs.  There  was  peace 
there  which  eyen  she  could  not  invade— -could  only,  if  she 
had  known  it,  envy.  Her  power  was  now  exhausted,  and 
her  work  was  unfinished.  For  many  weeks,  she  had  made 
Margaret  as  miserable  as  she  had  intended  to  make  her. 
Margaret  had  suffered  from  an  exasperating  sense  of  injury; 
but  that  was  only  for  a  few  hours.  Hers  was  not  a  nature 
which  could  retain  personal  resentment  for  any  length  of  time. 
She  needed  the  relief  of  compassionate  and  forgiving  feelings  ; 
and  she  cast  herself  into  them  for  solace,  as  the  traveller, 
emerging  from  the  glaring  desert,  throws  himself  dovm  beside 
the  gushing  spring  in  the  shade.  From  the  moment  that  she 
did  this,  it  became  her  chief  trouble  that  Philip  was  blamed 
by  others.  Her  friends  said  as  little  as  they  could  in  reference 
to  him,  out  of  regard  for  her  feelings  ;  but  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Marians  indignation  was  strong,  and  that  Hester 
considered  that  her  sister  had  had  a  happy  escape  from  a  man. 
capable  of  treating  her  as  Philip  had  done.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  undertake  his  defence,  Margaret  would  have  done 
80.  As  there  were  no  means  of  working  upon  others  to  forgive 
her  wrongs,  she  made  it  her  consolation  to  forgive  them 
doubly  herself;  to  cheer  up  under  them  ;  to  live  for  the  aim 
of  bemg  more  worthy  of  Philip's  love,  the  less  he  believed 
her  to  be  so.  Her  lot  was  far  easier  now  than  it  had  been  in 
the  winter.  She  had  been  his ;  and  she  believed  that  she 
still  occupied  his  whole  soul.  She  was  not  now  the  solitary, 
self-despising  being  she  had  felt  herself  before.  Though  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  him  as  if  the  grave  lay  between 
them,  she  knew  that  sjrmpathy  with  her  heart  and  mind 
existed.  She  experienced  the  struggles,  the  moaning  efforts, 
of  affections  doomed  to  solitude  and  silence ;  the  shrinking 
from  a  whole  long  life  of  self-reliance,  of  exclusion  from, 
domestic  life ;  the  occasional  horror  of  contemplating  the 
waste  and  withering  of  some  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
immortal  nature, — a  waste  and  withering  which  are  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  violence  done  to  its  instincts  and  its 
laws.  From  these  pains  and  terrors  she  suffered ;  and  from 
some  of  smaller  account, — from  the  petty  insults  or  specula- 
tions of  the  more  coarse-minded  of  her  neighbours,  and  the 
being  too  suddenly  reminded  by  passing  circumstances  of  the 
change  which  had  come  over  her  expectations  and  prospects  : 
but  her  love,  her  forgiveness,  her  conviction  of  being  belored, 
bore  her  through  all  these,  and  saved  her  from  that  fever,  of 
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tbe  heart,  in  the  paroxysms  of  which  she  had,  in  her  former 
and  severer  trial,  longed  for  death,  even  for  non-existence. 

She  could  enjoy  but  little  of  what  had  been  her  favonrite 
solace  at  that  time.  She  had  but  few  opportunities  now  for 
long  solitary  walks.  She  saw  the  autumn  fading  away,  melt- 
ing in  rain  and  cold  fog,  without  its  having  been  made  use  of. 
It  had  been  as  unfavourable  a  season  as  the  summer,— dreary, 
unproductive,  disappointing  in  every  way ;  but  there  had 
been  days  in  the  latter  autumn  when  the  sun  had  shown  his 
dim  face,  when  the  dank  hedges  had  looked  fresh,  and  the 
fallen  leaves  in  the  wood-paths  had  rustled  under  the  tread 
of  the  squirrel;  and  Margaret  would  on  such  days  have  liked 
to  spend  the  whole  morning  in  rambles  by  herself.  But  there 
were  reasons  why  she  should  not.  Almost  before  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  coming  season  began  to  be  felt,  hardship  was 
complained  of  throughout  the  country.  The  prices  of  pro- 
visions were  inordinately  high ;  and  the  evil  consequences 
which,  in  the  rural*  districts,  follow  upon  a  scarcity,  began  to 
make  themselves  felt.  The  poachers  were  daring  beyond 
belief;  and  deep  was  the  enmity  between  the  large  proprietors 
and  the  labourers  around  them.  The  oldest  men  and  women, 
and  children  scarcely  able  to  walk,  were  found  trespassing 
day  by  day  in  all  plantations,  with  bags,  aprons,  or  pinafores, 
ftill  of  fir-cones,  and  wood  snapped  off  from  the  trees,  or 
plucked  out  of  the  hedges.  There  was  no  end  to  repairing 
the  fences.  There  were  unpleasant  rumours,  too,  of  its  being 
no  longer  safe  to  walk  singly  in  the  more  retired  places.  No 
such  thing  as  highway  robbery  had  ever  before  been  heard  of 
at  Deerbrook,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ; 
the  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  being  Jim  Bird,  the  man  of  a 
hundred  years.  But  there  was  reason  now  for  the  caution. 
Mr.  Jones's  meat-cart  had  been  stopped  on  the  high-road,  by 
two  men  who  came  out  of  the  hedge,  and  helped  themsedves 
to  what  the  cart  contained.  An  ill-looking  fellow  had  crossed 
the  path  of  Mrs.  James  and  her  young  sister  in  the  Verdon 
woods,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  stopping  the  ladies ; 
but  luckily  the  jingling  of  a  timber-wain  was  heard  below, 
and  the  man  had  retreated.  Mr.  Grey  had  desired  that  the 
ladies  of  his  family  would  not  go  further  without  his  escort 
than  a  mile  out  and  back  again  on  the  high-road.  They  were 
not  to  attempt  the  lanes.  The  Miss  Andersons  no  longer 
came  into  Deerbrook  in  their  pony-chaise  ;  and  Mrs.  Howell 
reported  to  all  her  customers  that  Lady  Hunter  never  walked 
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in  her  own  groimds  without  a  footman  behind  her,  two  dogs 
before- her,  and  the  game->keeper  within  hearing  of  a  eeveun. 
Mr.  Walcot  wa«  advified  to  leave  his  watch  and  purse  at  home 
'  when  he  set  forth  to  visit  his  country  patients;  and  it  did  not 
comfort  him  much  to  perceive  that  his  neighbours  were  alwaji 
vigilant  to  note  the  hour  and  minute  of  laoB  setting  forth,  and 
to  learn  the  precise  tune  when  he  might  be  looked  for  at 
home  again.  It  wag  observed,  that  he  was  generally  back 
half-an-hour  sooner  than  he  was  expected,  with  a  vety  red 
face,  and  his  horse  aU  in  a  foam. 

In  addition  tp  these  grounds  of  objection  to  solitary  walks, 
Margaret  had  strong  domestic  reasons  for  den3ring  herself  the 
rambles  she  delighted  in.  Aa  the  montha  rolled  on,  poverty 
pressed  closer  and  closer.  Wh^a  the  rent  was  secured,  and 
some  of  the  comforts  provided  which  Hester  must  have  ia 
her  c(Mifinement,  so  little  was  lefb  that  it  beeame  necessary  to 
limit  the  weely  expenses  of  the  family  to  a  sum  small  enough 
to  require  the  nicest  management  and  the  most  strenuous 
domestic  industry  to  make  it  suffice.  Hope  would  not  pledge 
his  credit  while  he  saw  so  little  prospect  of  redeeming  it* 
His  family  were  of  one  mind  as  to  purchasing  nothing  which 
they  were  not  certainly  able  to  pay  for.  This  b^ng  his 
principle,  he  made  every  effort  to  increase  his  fbnds.  A 
guinea  or  two  dropped  in  now  and  then,  in  return  for  con* 
tributions  to  medical  periodicals.  Money  was  due  to  him 
from  some  of  his  patients.  To  these  he  sent  in  his  biUa 
again,  and  even  made  personal  application.  From  several  he 
obtained  promises ;  from  two  or  three  the  amount  of  whose 
debt  was  very  small,  he  got  his  money,  disgraced  by  smiles 
of  wonder  and  contempt.  From  the  greater  number  he 
received  nothing  but  excuses  on  account  of  the  pressure  g£ 
the  times*  The  small  sum^  he  did  recover  were  of  a  value 
which  none  of  the  three  had  ever  imagined  that  money  oould 
be  to  them.  Every  little  extra  comfort  thus  obtained,-^-4he 
dinner  of  meat  once  oHen^  in  the^week,  the  £re  in  the 
evening,  the  new  gloves  for  Hope,  when  the  old  ones  could 
no  longer,  by  any  mending,  be  made  to  look  £t  for  him,— ^ 
what  a  luxury  it  was  I  And  all  the  more  for  b^ng  secretly 
enjoyed.  No  one  out  of  the  house  had  a  suspicion  how  iit 
their  poverty  had  gone.  Mr.  Grey  had  really  been  vexed  ^ 
them  for  withdrawing  from  the  book-Kilub;  had  attributed 
this  instance  of  economy  to  the  ^  enthusiasm'*  which  Was,  ia 
his  eyes,  the  £iult  of  the  fitmily ;  and  never  dreamed  of  thw 
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BOtt  dining  on  meat,  v^table»,  and  pnddivg,  with  iheir  glam 
of  wine,  ererj  day.  The  Greys  little  koew  what  a  btes^ng 
they  were  ooufemng  on  their  coiasinsy  when  they  insisted  on 
having  them  lor  a  long  day  once  more  before  Hester's  con* 
finementy  and  set  them  down  to  steaming  soup,  and  a  plentifdl 
joiaty  and  aecompaniments  without  stint.  The  guests  laughed, 
when  they  were  at  home  again,  oyer  the  new  sort  of  pleasure 
they  had  felt,  the  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  good  dinner,  to 
whioh  nothing  w>l^l  wanting  but  that  Morris  should  haye  had 
hex  share*  Morris,  for  her  part,  had  been  yery  happy  at 
home.  She  had  put  aside  for  her  mistresses  lunoheon  next 
day,  the  broth  which  she  had  been  told  was  for  her,  and  had 
feasted  on  potatoes  and  water,  and  the  idea  of  the  good  dinner 
her  young  ladies  were  to  enjoy.  While  their  affairs  were  in 
this  state,  it  Vas  a  great  luxury  in  the  family  to  haye  any 
unusual  comfort  which  betokened  that  Hope  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  60o;^e  of  his  errands,-^— had  reeeiyed  a  fee,  or 
recovered  the  amount  of  a  bill.  One  day,  Morris  brought  in 
a  goose  and  giblets,  which  had  been  bought  and  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Hope,  the  messenger  said.  Another  morning,  came  a 
sack  of  apples,  from  ^e  orchard  of  a  country  patient  who 
was  willing  to  pay  in  kind.  At  another  time  Edward  emptied 
his  pockets  of  knitted  worsted  stockings  and  mittens,  the 
handiwork  of  a  farmer's  dame,  who  was  flattered  by  his 
taking  the  produce  <^  her  evening  industry  instead  of  money, 
which  she  could  not  well  spare  at  the  present  season.  There 
was  more  mirth,  more  real  gladness  in  the  house,  on  the 
arrival  of  windfalls  like  these,  than  if  Hope  had  daily 
exhibited  a  purse  full  of  gold.  There  was  no  sting  in  their 
poverty;  no  adventitious  misery  belonging  to  it^  They 
suffered  its  genuine  force,  and  that  was  all. 

What  is  Poverty  ?  Not  destitution,  but  poverty  ?  It  has 
many  6hapes,-^-a8pects  almost  as  various  as  the  minds  and 
eircomstances  of  ^ose  whom  it  visits.  It  ia  fanune  to  the 
savage  in  the  wilds;  it  is  hardship  to  the  labourer  in  the 
cottage;  it  is  disgrace  to  the  proud;  and  to  the  miser  despair. 
It  is  a  spectre  which  ^'  with  dread  of  change  perplexes"  him 
who  lives  at  ease.  Such  are  its  aspects :  but  what  is  it? 
It  is  a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,<*r.-a  deficiency  present 
and  to  come.  It  involves  many  other  things ;  but  this  is 
what  it  is»  Is  it  then  worth  iJl  the  apprehension  and  ^<€ 
it  occasions  ?  Ja  it  an  adequate  cause  for  the  gloom  of  the 
mi^rcbaat,  the  discontent  of  the  artisso,  the  foreboding  sighs 
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of  the  moihery  the  gbastlj  dreams  which  haunt  the  avaridioiu, 
the  consoious  debasement  of  the  subservient,  the  hmniliatioii 
of  the*  proud?  Thes^  are  severe  sufferings;  are  thej 
authorised  by  the  nature  of  poverty?  Certainly  not,  if 
poverty  induced  no  adventitious  evils,  involved  nothing  but 
a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  leaving  life  itself  unim- 
paired*  ''The  life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body  than 
raiment;**  and  the  untimely  extinction  of  the  life  itself 
would  not  be  worth  the  pangs  which  apprehaided  poverty 
excites.  But  poverty  involves  woes  which,  in  their  sum,  are 
far  greater  than  itself.  To  a  multitude  it  is  the  loss  of  a 
pursuit  which  they  have  yet  to  leam  will  be  certainly 
supplied.  For  such,  alleviation  or  compensation  is  in  store, 
in  the  rising  up  of  objects  new,  and  the  creation  of  fresh 
hopes.  The  impoverished  merchant,  who  may  no  longer 
look  out  for  his  argosies,  may  yet  be  in  glee  when  he  finds 
it  "a  rare  dropping  morning  for  the  early  colewort."  To 
another  multitude,  poverty  involves  loss  of  rank, — &  letting 
down  among  stramgers  whose  manners  are  ungenial,  and 
their  thoughts  unfamiliar.  For  these  there  may  be  solace 
in  retirement,  or  the  evil  may  fall  short  of  its  threats.  The 
reduced  gentlewoman  may  live  in  patient  solitude,  or  may 
grow  into  sympathy  with  her  neighbours,  by  raising  some 
of  them  up  to  herself,  and  by  warming  her  heart  at  the 
great  central  fire  of  Humanity,  which  burns  on  under  the 
crust  of  manners  as  rough  as  the  storms  of  the  tropics,  or  as 
frigid  as  polar  snows.  The  avaricious  are  out  of  the  pale 
of  peace  already,  and  at  all  events.  Poverty  is  most  seriously 
an  evU  to  sons  and  daughters,  who  see  their  parents  stripped 
of  comfort,  at  an  age  when  comfort  is  almost  one  with  life 
itself:  and  to  parents  who  watch  the  narrowing  of  the 
capacities  of  their  children  by  the  pressure  of  poverty, — the 
impairing  of  their  promise,  the  blotting  out  of  their  prospects. 
To  such  mourning  children  there  is  litUe  comfort,  but  in 
contemplating  the  easier  life  which  lies  behind,  and  (it  may 
be  hoped)  die  happier  one  which  stretches  before  their 
parents,  on  the  other  side  the  postern  of  life.  If  there  is  sun- 
shine on  the  two  grand  reaches  of  their  path,  the  shadow 
which  lies  in  the  midst  is  necessarily  but  a  temporary  gloom. 
To  grieving  parents  it  should  be  a  consoling  truth,  that  as 
the  life  is  more  than  food,  so  is  the  soul  more  than  instruction 
and  opportunity,  and  such  accomplishments  as  man  *  can 
administer :  that  as  the  fowls  are  fed  and  the  lilies  clothed 
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by  Him  whose  hand  made  the  air  musical  with  the  one,  and 
dressed  the  fields  with  the  other,  so  is  the  human  spirit 
nourished  and  adorned  by  airs  from  heaven,  which  blow  oyer 
the  whole  earth,  and  light  from  the  skies,  which  no  hand  is 
permitted  to  intercept.  Parents  know  not  but  that  Provi- 
dence may  be  substituting  the  noblest  education  for  the 
misteaching  of  intermediate  guardians.  It  may  possibly  be 
so  ;  but  if  not,  still  there  is  appointed  to  every  human  being 
much  training,  many  privileges,  which  capricious  fortune 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  The  father  may  sigh  to  see 
his  boy  condemned  to  the  toil  of  the  loom,  or  the  gossip  and 
drudgery  of  the  shop,  when  he  would  fain  have  beheld  him 
the  ornament  of  a  university  ;  but  he  knows  not  whether  a 
more  simple  integrity,  a  loftier  disinterestedness,  may  not 
come  out  of  the  humbler  discipline  than  the  higher  privilege. 
The  mother's  eyes  may  swim^as  she  hears  her  little  daughter 
sing  her  baby  brother  to  sleep  on  the  cottage  threshold, — her 
eyes  may  swim  at  the  thpught  how  those  wild  and  moving 
tones  might  have  been  exalted  by  art.  Such  art  would  have 
been  in  itself  a  good  ;  but  would  this  child  then  have  been, 
as  now,  about  her  Father's  business,  which,  in  ministering  to 
one  of  his  little  ones,  she  is  as  surely  as  the  archangel  who 
suspends  new  systems  of  worlds  in  the  furthest  void  ?  Her 
occupation  is  now  earnest  and  holy  ;  and  what  need  the  true 
mother  wish  for  more  ? 

What  is  poverty  to  those  who  are  not  thus  set  in  families  ? 
What  is  it  to  the  solitary,  or  to  the  husband  and  wife  who 
have  faith  in  each  other's  strength  ?  If  they  have  the  higher 
faith  which  usually  originates  mutual  trust,  mere  poverty 
is  scarcely  worth  a  passing  fear.  If  they  have  plucked  out 
the  stings  of  pride  and  selfishness,  and  purified  their  vision 
by  faith,  what  is  there  to  dread  ?  What  is  their  case  ?  They 
have  life,  without  certainty  how  it  is  to  be  nourished.  They 
do  without  certainty,  like  "the  young  ravens  which  cry," 
and  work  for  and  enjoy  the  subsistence  of  the  day,  leaving 
the  morrow  to  take  care  of  what  concerns  it.  If  living  in 
the  dreariest  abodes  of  a  town,  the  light  from  within  shines 
in  the  dark  place,  and,  dispelling  the.  mists  of  worldly  care, 
guides  to  the  blessing  of  tending  the  sick,  and  sharing  the 
food  of  to-day  with  the  orphan,  and  him  who  has  no  help 
but  in  them.  If  the  philosopher  goes  into  such  retreats  with 
his  lantern,  there  may  he  best  find  the  generous  and  the 
brave.    If,  instead  of  the  alleys  of  a  city,  they  live  xmder 
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ihe  open  flkj,  tfaejr  «e  jet  lighter  under  tlieir  pofverty. 
There,  however  blank  tfaie  fntore  may  lie  before  tb^  thej 
have  to-daj  the  living  xeality  of  lawns  and  woods,  and  flocks 
in  ^  the  green  pastore  and  beside  the  still  waters,"  which 
silently  xcmind  them  of  the  Shepherd,  nnder  whom  they  shall 
not  want  any  real  good  thing.  The  qoiet  of  the  shady  lane 
is  Iheiis,  and  the  beauty  of  the  blossoming  thorn  above  the 
pooL  Delight  steals  throngh  them  with  the  scent  of  the 
violet,  or  the  new  mown  hay.  If  they  have  hnshed  the  voices 
of  complaint  and  fear  within  them,  there  is  the  music  of  the 
meny  lark  for  them,  or  of  the  leapinig  water&ll,  or  of  a  wiiole 
orchestra  of  harps,  when  the  breeze  sweeps  throngh  a  grove 
of  pines.  While  it  is  not  for  fortune  to  ^  rob  them  of  free 
nature's  grace,"  and  while  she  leaves  them  life  and  strength 
of  limb  imd  soul,  the  certainty  of  a  future,  though  they  cannot 
see  what,  and  the  assurance  of  progression,  though  they  cannot 
see  how, — ^is  poverty  worth,  for  themselves,  more  than  a 
passing  doubt  ?  Can  it  ever  be  worth  the  torment  of  fear, 
ike  bondage  of '  subservience  ? — the  compromise  of  £ree 
thought, — ^e  sacrifice  of  free  speech, — ^the  bending  of  the 
erect  head,  the  vailing  of  the  open  brow,  the  repression  of 
the  salient  soul  ?  If,  instead  of  this,  poverty  should  act  as 
the  liberator  of  the  spirit,  awakening  it  to  trust  in  God  and 
sympathy  for  man,  and  placing  it  aloft,  fresh  and  free,  like 
morning  on  the  hill-top,  to  survey  the  ezpanse  of  life,  and 
recognise  its  realities  from  beneath  its  mists,  it  shoidd  be 
greeted  with  that  holy  joy  before  which  all  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing fiee  away. 

Their  poverty,  which  had  never  afflicted  them  very 
grievously,  was  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the  comer-house 
family,  when  Hester's  iofant  was  born*  They  were  all  happy 
and  satisfied  then,  though  there  were  people  in  Deerbrook 
vrho  found  fault  with  their  arrangements,  and  were  extremely 
scandalised  when  it  was  found  that  no  nurse  had  arrived  from 
Blickley,  and  that  Morris  took  the  charge  of  her  mistress  upon 
herself.  The  Greys  pronounced  by  their  own  fireside  that  it 
vras  a  strange  fancy-— Harrying  an  afiection  for  an  old  servant 
to  a  rather  romantic  extreme----that  it  was  a  fresh  instance  of 
the  '^  enthusiasm  "  which  adversity  had  not  yet  moderated  in 
their  cousins,  as  might  have  been  wished.  Out-of-doors, 
however,  Sophia  vaunted  the  attachment  of  Morris  to  her 
young  mistress — an  attachment  so  strong,  as  that  'she  would 
have  been  really  hurt  if  any  one  else  had  been  allowed  to  sit 
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tip  with  Hester  ;  and  indeed  no  one  conld  have  filled  ber  pkoo 
half  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  family — Morris  had 
had  so  much  experience,  and  was  as  fond  of  her  charge  as  a 
mother  could  be.  No  one  knew  what  a  treasure  her  cousins 
had  in  Morris.  All  of  which  was  true  in  its  separate 
particulars,  though  altogether  it  did  not  constitute  the  reason 
why  Hester  had  no  nurse  from  Blickley. 

They  were  happy  and  satisfied.  Yes,  even  Margaret.  This 
infant  opened  up  a  spring  of  consolation  in  her  heart,  which 
she  could  not  have  believed  existed  there.  On  this  child  she 
could  pour  out  some  of  her  repressed  affections,  and  on  him 
did  she  rest  her  baffled  hopes.  He  beguiled  her  into  the 
future,  from  which  she  had  hitherto  recoUed.  That  helpless, 
unconscious  little  creature,  cradled  on  her  arm,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  its  resting  place,  was  more  powerfiil  than  sister, 
brother,  or  friend — ^than  self-interest,  philosophy,  or  religion, 
in  luring  her  imagination  onward  into  future  years  of  honour 
and  peace.  Holy  and  sweet  was  the  calm  of  her  mind,  as, 
forgetting  herself  and  her  griefs,  she  watched  the  first  efforts 
of  this  infant  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  own  powers,  and 
with  the  world  about  him  ;  when  she  smiled  at  the  ungainly 
stretching  of  the  little  limbs,  and  the  unpractised  movement 
of  his  eyes  seeking  the  light.  Holy  and  sweet  were  the  tears 
which  swelled  into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  him  at  his  mother's 
breast,  and  could  not  but  gaze  at  the  fresh  and  divine  beauty 
now  mantling  on  that  mother's  face,  amidst  the  joy  of  this 
new  relation.  It  was  a  delicious  moment  when  Hope  came  in, 
the  first  day  that  Hester  sat  by  the  fireside,  when  he  stopped 
short  for  a  brief  instant,  as  if  arrested  by  the  beauty  of  what 
he  saw ;  and  then  glanced  towards  Margaret  for  sympathy. 
It  was  a  delicious  moment  to  her — ^the  moment  of  that  fu&, 
free,  unembarrassed  glance,  which  she  had  scarcely  met  since 
the  first  days  of  their  acquaintance. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  them  all  to  see  Hester  well  provided 
with  luxuries.  Maria,  knowing  that  her  surgeon  would  not 
accept  money  from  her,  took  this  opportunity  of  sending  in 
wine.  Oh,  the  pleasure  of  finding  flie  neglected  corkscrew, 
and  making  Morris  take  a  glass  with  them!  The  Greys 
brought  game,  and  Hester's  little  table  was  well  served  every 
day.  With  what  zeal  did  Margaret  apply  herself,  under 
Morris's  teaching,  to  cook  Hester's  choice  little  dinners  I  Yes 
to  cook  them.  Margaret  was  learning  all  Morris's  arts  from 
her ;  for,  of  two  troubles  which  somewhatdisturbed  this  season 
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of  comfort,  one  was  that  it  appeared  too  certaiif  that  Morris 
must  go,  as  Susan  and  Charles  had  gone  before  her.  No  one 
had  expressly  declared  this :  it  was  lefl  undiscussed,  apparently 
by  common  consent,  till  it  should  be  ascertained  that  baby 
was  healthy  and  Hester  getting  strong ;  but  the  thought  was 
in  the  minds  of  them  all,  and  ^eir  plans  inyolved  preparation 
for  this. 

The  other  trouble  was,  that  with  peace  and  comfort,  some 
slight,  very  slight  symptoms  recurred  of  Hester's  propensity 
to  self-torment.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  wonder  was, 
that  for  weeks  and  months  she  had  been  relieved  from  her  old 
enemy  to  the  extent  she  had  been.  The  reyerence  with  which 
her  husband  and  sister  regarded  the  temper  in  which  she  had 
borne  unbounded  provocation  and  most  unmerited  adversity, 
sometimes  beguiled  them  into  a  hope  that  her  troubles  from 
within  were  over  for  ever ;  but  a  little  reflection,  and  some 
slight  experience,  taught  them  that  this  was  unreasonable. 
They  remembered  that  the  infirmity  of  a  life-time  was  not  to 
be  wholly  cured  in  half-a-year ;  and  that  they  must  expect 
some  recurrence  of  her  old  malady  at  times  when  there  was 
no  immediate  appeal  to  her  magnanimity,  and  no  present 
cause  for  anxiety  for  those  in  whom  she  forgot  herself. 

The  first  time  that  Hester  was  in  the  drawing-room  for  the 
whole  day,  Morris  was  laying  the  cloth  for  dinner,  and  Mar- 
garet was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  baby  on 
her  arm,  when  Hope  came  in.  Hester  forgot  everybody  and 
everything  else  when  her  husband  appeared — a  ^t  which 
Morris's  benevolence  was  never  weary  of  noting  and  com- 
menting upon  to  herself.  She  often  wondered  if  ever  lady  loved 
her  husband  as  her  young  mistress  did ;  and  she  snuled  to 
herself  to  see  the  welcome  that  beamed  upon  Hester's  whole 
face  when  Hope  came  to  take  his  seat  beside  her  on  the  so&. 
This  was  in  her  mind  to-day,  when  her  master  presently  said, 

"  Where  is  my  boy  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  for  hours.  Why 
do  you  put  him  out  of  his  father's  w%y  ?  Oh,  Margaret  has 
him  I  Come,  Margaret,  yield  him  up.  You  can  have  him 
all  the  hours  that  I  am  away.  You  do  not  grudge  him  to  me, 
do  you?" 

"  My  master  won't  have  to  complain,  as  many  gentlemen 
do,"  said  Morris,  "  or  as  many  gentlemen  feel,  if  they  don't 
complain,  that  he  is  neglected  for  the  sake  of  his  baby." 

"  If  you  enjoy  your  dinner  to-day,  love,"  said  Hester,  "  you 
must  not  give  me  the  credit  of  it.     You  and  I  are  to  sit  down 
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to  onr  pheasant  together,  thej  tell  me.  Margaret  and  Morris 
Mrill  have  it  that  they  have  both  dined." 

"  There  is  little  in  getting  a  comfortable  dinner  ready,** 
said  Morris,  "  whether  it  is  the  lady  herself,  or  another,  that 
looks  to  a  trifle  like  that.  It  is^  the  seeing  his  wife  so  fiill  of 
care  and  thought  about  her  baby  as  to  have  none  to  spare  for 
him,  that  frets  many  an  one  who  does  not  like  to  say  anything 
about  it.  Fathers  cannot  be  so  taken  with  a  very  young  baby 
as  the  mothers  are,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  feel  themselves 
neglected  for  a  new-comer.  I  have  often  seen  that,  my  dears ; 
but  I  shall  never  see  it  here,  I  find." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  in 
something  of  the  old  tone,  which  made  her  sister's  heart  throb 
almost  before  it  reached  her  ear.  "  Margaret  will  save  me 
from  any  such  danger.  Margaret  takes  care  that  nobody  shall 
be  engrossed  with  the  baby  but  herself.  She  has  not  a  thought 
to  spare  for  any  of  us  while  she  has  baby  in  her  arms.  The 
little  fellow  has  cut  us  all  out." 

Margaret  quickly  transferred  the  infant  to  her  brother's 
arm,  and  left  the  room.  She  thought  it  best ;  for  her  heart 
was  very  full,  and  she  could  not  speak.  She  restrained  her 
tears,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  busy  herself  about  the 
dinner  she  had  cooked. 

^^  'Tis  a  fine  pheasant,  indeed,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dear,  and 
beautifully  roasted,  I  am  sure  :  and  I  hope  you  will  go  up  and 
see  them  enjoy  it.  I  am  so  sorry,  my  dear,  for  what  I  said  just 
now.  I  merely  spoke  what  came  up  in  my  mind  when  I  felt 
pleased,  and  never  thought  of  its  bringing  on  any  remark. 
Nor  was  anything  intended,  I  am  sure,  that  should  make  you 
look  so  sad :  so  do  you  go  up,  and  take  the  baby  again,  when 
they  sit  down  to  dinner,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said.  Do,  my 
dear,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  I  will  follow  you  with  the 
dinner  in  a  minute." 

"  I  wonder  how  it  is,  my  love,"  said  Hope,  in  a  voice  which 
spoke  all  the  tenderness  of  his  heart ;  "  I  wonder  how  it  is 
that  you  can  endure  wrong  so  nobly,  and  that  you  cannot 
bear  the  natural  course  of  events.  Tell  me  how  it  is,  Hester, 
that  you  have  sustained  magnanimously  all  the  injuries  and 
misfortunes  of  many  months,  and  that  you  now  quarrel  with 
Margaret's  affection  for  our  child." 

"  Ah  I  why,  indeed,  Edward  ?"  shereplied,  humbly.  "  Why, 
but  that  I  am  imworthy  that  such  an  one  as  Margaret  should 
love  me  and  my  child."  d  g,  ,e,  ^y  Google 
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**  Enough,  enough.  I  onlj  want  to  Aow  j<m  haw  I  i«gaid 
the  case  about  this  new  lore  of  Margarets.  Do  jou  not  see 
how  much  happier  she  has  been  since  this  little  fallow  was 
bom?" 

"  Oh,  yes.** 

"  One  may  now  fancy  that  she  may  be  gay  again.  Let  us 
temember  what  an  oppressed  heart  she  had,  and  what  it  must 
be  to  her  to  have  a  new  object,  so  innocent  and  imconscious 
as  this  child,  to  lavish  her  affection  upon.  Do  not  let  us 
grudge  her  the  consolation,  or  poison  the  pleasure  of  this 
fresh  interest." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  done,"  cried  Hester,  in  great  distress. 
**  I  was  wicked — ^I  was  more  cruel  than  any  of  our  enemies, 
when  I  said  what  I  did.  I  may  well  bear  with  them ;  for, 
Grod  knows,!  am  at  times  no  better  than  they.  I  have  robbed 
my  Margaret  of  her  only  comfort — spoiled  her  only  pleasure.**  • 

"  No,  no.     Here  she  comes.     Look  at  her." 

Margaret's  face  was  indeed  serene,  and  she  made  as  light  of 
the  matter  as  she  could,  when  Hester  implored  that  she  would 
pardon  her  hasty  and  cruel  words,  and  that  she  would  show 
her  forgiveness  by  continuing  to  cherish  the  child.-  He  must 
not  b^n  to  suffer  already  for  his  mother's  faults,  Hester  said. 
There  cotdd  be  no  doubt  of  Margaret's  forgiveness,  nor  of  her 
forgetfulness  of  what  had  been  said,  as  far  as  foi*getfulness 
was  possible.  But  the  worst  of  such  sayings  is,  that  &ey  cany 
in  them  that  which  prevents  their  being  ever  quite  forgotten. 
Hester  had  effectually  established  a  constraint  in  her  sister's 
intercourse  with  the  baby,  and  imposed  upon  Margaret  the 
incessant  care  of  scrupulously  adjusting  the  claims  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  The  evils  arising  from  faulty  temper 
may  be  borne,  may  be  concealed,  but  can  never  be  faHj 
repaired.  Happy  they  whose  part  it  is  to  endure  and  to  con- 
ceal, rather  than  to  inflict,  and  to  strive  uselessly  to  repair ! 

Margaret's  part  was  the  easiest  of  the  three,  as  they  sat  at 
the  table— she  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  all  agreeing 
that  the  time  was  come  for  an  explanation  with  Morris— ^or 
depending  on  themselves  for  almost  all  the  work  of  the  house. 

**  Come,  Morris,"  said  Hester,  when  the  cloth  was  removed ; 
^*  you  must  spare  us  half-an-hour.  We  want  to  consult  with 
you.     Come  and  sit  down." 

Morris  came,  with  a  foreboding  heart. 

*•  It  will  be  no  news  to  you,"  said  Hope,  "  that  we  are  very 
poor.     You  know  nearly  as  much  of  our  affidrs  as  we  do  oui^ 
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edtyes,  as  it  is  right  that  you  should.  We  hare  not  wished  to 
make  any  fuxther  change  in  our  domestic  plans  till  this  little 
fellow  was  born.  But  now  that  he  is  beginning  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  and  that  his  mother  is  well  and  strong,  we 
feel  that  we  must  consider  of  some  fur&er  effort  to  spend  still 
less  than  we  do  now." 

^'  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  maybe  done,  we  think, 
Morris,**  said  Hester.  "  We  may  either  keep  the  comfort  of 
having  you  with  us,  and  pinch  ourselves  more  as  to  dress  and 
the  table '' 

''  Oh !  ma*am,  I  hope  you  will  not  carry  that  any  further.** 

<<  Well,  if  we  do  not  carry  that  any  further,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  I  fear,  is  to  part  with  you."^ 

*^  Is  there  no  other  way,  I  wonder,'*  said  Morris,  as  if  think- 
ing  aloud.  "  If  it  must  be  one  of  these  ways,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  to  be  better  for  ladies  to  work  hard  with  good 
food,  than  to  have  a  servant,  and  stint  themselves  in  health 
and  strength.  But  who  would  have  thought  of  my  young 
ladies  coming  to  this  ?** 

''It  is  a  situation  in  which  hundreds  and  thousands  are 
placed,  Morris ;  and  why  not  we,  as  weU  as  they  ?  ** 

''  M&j  be  so,  ma'am :  but  it  grieves  one,  too." 

''  Do  not  grieve.  I  believe  we  all  think  that  this  parting 
with  you  is  tibe  first  real  grief  that  our  change  of  fortune  has 
caused  us.  Somehow  or  other,  we  have  been  exceedingly 
comfortable  in  our  poverty.  If  that  had  been  all,  we  should 
have  had  a  very  happy  year  of  it." 

''  One  would  desire  to  say  nothing  against  what  is  €k>d*s 
will,  ma'am ;  but  one  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  hope  that 
better  times  will  come." 

''  I  do  hope  it,  and  believe  it,"  said  her  master. 

"  And  if  better  times  come,  Morris,  you  will  return  to  us. 
Will  you  not?" 

"  My  dear,  you  know  noihiiig  would  make  me  leave  you 
now  (as  you  say  I  am  a  comfort  to  you)  if  I  had  any  right  to 
say  I  would  stay.  I  could  live  upon  as  little  as  anybody,  and 
could  do  almost  without  any  wages.  But  there  is  my  poor 
lister,  you  know,  ladies.  She  depends  upon  me  for  everything, 
now  that  she  cumot  work  herself:  and  I  must  earn  money 
for  her." 

'*  We  are  quite  aware  of  Ijiat,"  said  Margaret.  "It  is  for 
your  sake  and  hers,  quite  as  much  as  for  our  own^  that  we  think 
we  must  part."  izedbyCiOOglc 
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''  WevisH  to  know  what  you  would  like  to  do,"  said  Hester. 
'<  Shall  we  try  to  £nd  a  situation  for  you  near  us,  or  would 
you  be  happier  to  go  down  among  your  old  friends  ?*' 

'^  I  had  better  go  where  I  am  sure  of  employment,  ma*am« 
Better  go  down  to  Birmingham  at  once.  I  should  neyer  have 
left  it  but  for  my  young  ladies*  sakes.  But  I  should  be  right 
glad,  my  dears,  to  Leave  it  again  for  you,  if  you  can  at  any 
time  write  to  say  you  wish  ior  me  back.  There  is  another 
way  I  have  thought  of  sometimes  ;  but,  of  course,  you  cannot 
have  overlooked  anything  that  could  occur  to  me.  If  you 
would  all  go  to  Birmingham,  you  have  so  many  friends  there, 
and  my  master  would  be  valued  as  he  ought  to  be ;  which 
there  is  no  sign  of  his  being  in  this  place.  I  do  not  like  this 
place,  my  dears.    It  is  not  good  enough  for  you." 

"  We  think  any  place  good  enough  for  us  where  there  are 
men  and  women  living,"  said  Hope,  kindly  but  gravely. 
"  Others  have  thought  as  you  do,  Morris,  and  have  offered  us 
temptations  to  go  aw&y ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  right.  If  we 
go,  we  shall  leave  behind  us  a  bad  character,  which  we  do  not 
deserve.  K  we  stay,  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  recovering  my 
professional  character,  and  winning  over  our  neighbours  to 
think  better  of  us,  and  be  kind  to  us  again.  We  mean  to  try 
for  it,  if  I  should  have  to  hire  myself  out  as  a  porter  in  Mr. 
Grey's  yards." 

"  Pray,  don't  say  that,  sir.  But,  indeed,  I  believe  you  are  so 
far  right  as  that  the  good  always  conquers  at  last." 

"  Just  so,  Morris :  that  is  what  we  trust.  And  for  the  sake 
of  this  little  fellow,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  must  stand  by  our 
good  name.  Who  knows  but  that  I  may  leave  him  a  fine 
flourishing  practice  in  this  very  place,  when  I  retire  or 
die  ? — always  supposing  he  means  to  follow  his  father's  pro- 
fession." 

"  Sir,  that  is  looking  forward  very  far." 

"  So  it  is,  Morris.  But  however  people  may  disapprove  of 
looking  forward  too  far,  it  is  difficult  to  help  it  when  they 
become  parents.  Your  mistress  could  tell  you,  if  she  trould 
own  the  truth,  that  she  sees  her  son's  manly  beauty  alveady 
under  that  little  wry^  mouth,  and  that  odd  button  of  a  nose. 
Why  may  not  I  just  as  well  fancy  him  a  young  surgeon  ?" 

"Morris  would  say,  as  she  once  said  to  me,"  observed 
Margaret,  "  'Remember  death,  my  dear;  remember  death;' " 

"We  will  remember  it,"  said  Morris,  "but  we  must  re- 
member at  the  same  time  God's  mercy  in  giving  life.     He 
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who  gave  life  can  preserve  it :  and  this  shall  be  my  trust  for 
you  all,  my  dears,  when  I  am  far  away  from  you.  There  is 
a  knock!  I  must  go.  Oh  I  Miss  Margaret,  who  will  there  be 
to  go  to  the  door  when  I  am  gone,  but  you?" 

Mr.  Jones  had  knocked  at  tiie  door,  and  left  a  letter.  These 
were  its  contents : — 

"  Sir, — ^I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  applying 
to  you  for  my  own  satisfaction.  My  wife  and  I  have  perceived 
with  much  concern  that  we  have  lost  much  of  your  custom  of 
late.  We  mind  little  the  mere  falling  off  of  custom  in  any 
quarter,  in  comparison  with  failing  to  give  satisfaction.  We 
have  always  tried,  I  am  sure,  to  give  satisfaction  in  our 
dealings  with  your  family,  sir ;  and  if  there  has  been  any 
offence,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  unintentional,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  by  knowing  what  it  is.  We  cannot  conceive,  sir, 
where  you  get  your  meat,  if  not  from  us;  and  if  you  have  the 
trouble  of  buying  it  from  a  distance,  I  can  only  say  we  should 
be  happy  to  save  you  the  trouble,  if  we  knew  how  to  serve 
you  to  your  liking  ;  for,  sir,  we  have  a  great  respect  for  you 
and  yours. 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"  John  Jones, 
"  Mary  Jones." 

"  The  kind  souls !"  cried  Hester.  "  What  must  we  say  to 
them?" 

"  We  must  set  their  minds  at  ease  about  our  good-will  to 
them.  How  that  little  fellow  stares  about  him,  like  a  child  of 
double  his  age  I  I  do  believe  I  could  make  him  look  wise  at 
my  watch  already.  Yes,  we  must  set  the  Joneses  at  ea^e,  at 
all  events." 

"  But  how  ?  We  must  not  tell  them  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  buy  of  them  as  we  did." 

"  No ;  that  would  be  begging.  We  must  trust  to  their 
delicacy  not  to  press  too  closely  for  a  reason,  when  once 
assured  that  we  respect  them  as  highly  as  they  possibly  can 
us." 

"  You  may  trust  them,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  am  convinced. 
They  will  look  in  your  face,  and  be  satisfied  without  further 
question ;  and  my  advice,  therefore,  is,  that  you  do  not  write, 
but  go." 

''I  will;  and  now.     They  shall  not  suffer  a  moment's  pain 
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that  I  can  save  them*  Good  nighty  my  boy  I  Whatl  j<m 
have  not  learned  to  kisa  yet.  Well,  among  ua  all,  you  will 
soon  know  how,  if  teaching  wiU  do  it.  What  a  spirit  he  has! 
I  fancy  he  will  turn  out  like  Frank.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

THE  LONG  HZaSTS* 


Almost  as  soon  as  Hope  had  left  the  house,  Sydney  Grey 
arrived,  looking  full  of  importance.  He  took  care  to  shut  the 
door  before  he  would  tell  his  errand.  His  mother  had  been 
obliged  to  trust  him  for  want  of  another  messenger ;  and  he 
delivered  his  message  with  a  little  of  the  parade  of  mystery 
he  had  derived  from  her.  Mr.  Grey's  family  had  become 
uneasy  about  his  returning  from  the  markets  in  the  evening, 
since  robberies  had  become  so  frequent  as  they  now  were,  and 
the  days  so  short ;  and  had  at  length  persuaded  him  to  sleep 
at  the  more  distant  market-towns  he  had  to  visit,  and  return 
the  next  morning.  From  Blickley  he  could  get  home  before 
the  evening  closed  in;  but  on  two  days  in  the  week  he  was  to 
remain  out  all  night.  When  he  had  agreed  to  this,  his  family 
had  applauded  him  and  felt  satisfied:  but  as  the  evening  drew 
on,  on  occasion  of  this  his  first  absence,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia 
had  grown  nervous  on  their  own  account  They  recalled  story 
after  story,  which  they  had  lately  heard,  of  robberies  at  several 
solitary  houses  in  the  country  round;  and,  though  their  house 
was  not  solitary,  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  going 
to  rest  without  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  there  was,  aa 
usual,  a  strong  man  on  their  premises.  If  they  had  been 
aware  how  many  strong  men  there  were  sometimes  on  their 
premises  at  night,  they  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
having  one  within  their  walls.  Not  having  been  informed, 
however,  how  cleverly  their  dogs  were  silenced,  how  much 
poached  game  was  divided  omder  the  shelter  of  their  stacks  of 
deals,  and  what  dextrous  abstractions  were  at  such  times  made 
from  the  store  of  com  in  their  granaries,  and  coal  in  their 
lighters,  they  proposed  nothing  further  than  to  beg  the  favour 
of  Mr.  Hope  that  he  would  take  a  bed  in  their  house  for  thi9 
one  night.  They  dared  not  engage  any  of  the  men  ijrom  the 
yards  to  defend  them  ;  they  had  not  Mr.  Grey's  leave,  and  he 
might  not  be  pleased  if  they  showed  any  fear  to  their  own 
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would  come,  as  if  to  supper,  and  stay  the  night.  The  spare 
Tooim  was  read  j ;  and  Mrs.  G-rey  hoped  he  would  not  object 
to  leaving  his  family  just  for  once.  Mr.  Grey  intended  to  do 
the  same  thing  twice  a  week,  till  the  days  should  lengthen, 
and  the  roads  become  safer. 

Though  Sydney  made  the  most  of  his  message,  he  declared 
himself  not  thoroughly  pleased  with  it. 

*^  They  might  have  trusted  me  to  take  care  of  them,"  said 
he.     "  If  they  had  just  let  me  have  my  father's  pistols ." 

*'  Come,  come,  Sydney,  do  not  talk  of  pistols,"  said  Hester, 
who  did  not  relish  any  part  of  the  affair. 

"  He  would  not  talk  of  them  if  he  thought  they  were  likely 
to  be  wanted,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Likely!  when  were  they  ever  more  likely  to  be  wanted,  I 
should  like  to  know!  Did  you  hear  what  happened  at  the 
Eussell  Taylors'  last  night  ?" 

"  No ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hear.  Do  not  tell  us  any 
horrible  stories,  unless  you  mean  my  husband  to  stay  at  home 
to-night." 

"  Oh,  you  must  just  hear  this,  because  it  ended  well ;  that 
is,  nobody  was  killed.  Mr.  "Walcot  told  Sophia  all  about  it 
this  morning ;  and  it  was  partly  that  which  made  her  so 
anxious  to  have  some  one  sleep  in  the  house  to-night." 

"  Well,  then,  do  not  tell  us,  or  you  will  make  us  anxious 
for  the  same  thing." 

"  What  would  your  mother  say  if  you  were  to  carry  home 
word  that  Mr.  Hope  could  not  come — that  his  family  dare  not 
part  with  him?" 

"  Oh,  then  she  must  let  me  have  my  father's  pistols,  and 
watch  for  the  fellows.  If  they  came  about  our  windows  as 
they  did  about  the  Russell  Taylors',  how  I  would  let  fly 
among  them!  They  came  rapping  at  the  shutters,  at  two  this 
morning  ;  and  when  Mr.  Taylor  looked  out  from  his  bedroom 
above,  they  said  they  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  get  in, 
if  he  would  throw  out  his  money  !'* 

"And  did  he?" 

"  Yes.  They  raised  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  and  he  put  in  four 
or  five  pounds — 'all  he  had  in  the  house,  he  told  them.  So 
they  went  away ;  but  none  of  the  family  thought  of  going  to 
bed  again." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  And  what  sort  of  thieves'  are  these  sup- 
posed to  be  ?    They  set  about  ihext  business  very  oddly." 
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**  Not  like  London  thieves/*  said  Sydney,  consequentially,  as 
if  he  knew  all  about  London  thieves.  ^' They  are  the  dis- 
tressed country  people,  no'  doubt — such  as  would  no  more 
think  of  standing  a  second  shot  from  my  pistol,  than  of 
keeping  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  Look  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, showing  the  end  of  a  pistol,  which  peeped  from  a 
pocket  inside  his  coat ;  ^'  here  *8  a  thing  that  will  put  such 
gentry  into  a  fine  taking.*' 

"  Pray,  is  that  pistol  loaded  ?  "  inquired  Hester,  pressing  her 
infant  to  her. 

"  To  be  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  a  pistol  if  it  is  not 
loaded  ?  It  might  as  well  be  in  the  shop  as  in  my  pockety 
then.  Look  at  her,  cousin  Margaret !  If  she  is  not  in  as 
great  a  fright  as  the  cowardly  thieves  I  Why,  cousin  Hester, 
don't  you  see,  if  this  pistol  went  off,  it  would  not  shoot  you  or 
the  baby.     It  would  go  straight  through  me." 

"  That  is  a  great  comfort.  But  I  had  rather  you  would  go 
away,  you  and  your  pistol.  Pray,  does  your  mother  know 
that  you  carry  one?" 

"  No.  Mind  you  don't  tell  her.  I  trust  you  not  to  tell  her. 
Eemember,  l' would  not  have  told  you  if  I  had  not  felt  sure  of 
you." 

"  You  had  better  not  have  felt  sure  of  us.  However,  we 
will  not  tell  your  mother;  but  my  husband  will  tell  Mr.  Grey 
to-morrow,  when  he  comes  home.  If  he  chooses  that  you 
should  carry  loaded  pistols  about,  there  will  be  no  harm 
done." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  say  I  will  shoot  you  if  you  tell," 
cried  Sydney,  presenting  the  pistol  with  a  grand  air.  But  he 
saw  that  he  made  his  cousins  really  uneasy,  and  he  laid  it 
down  on  the  table,  offering  to  leave  it  with  them  for  the  night, 
if  they  thought  it  would  make  them  feel  any  safer.  There 
were  plenty  more  at  home. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Margaret,  "  but  I  believe  we  are  more 
afraid  of  loaded  pistols  than  of  thieves.  The  sooner  you  take 
it  away  the  better.  You  can  go  now,  presently,  for  here 
comes  my  brother." 

Sydney  quickly  pocketed  his  pistoL  Hope  agreed  to  go, 
and  promised  to  be  at  Mr.  Grey's  to  supper  by  nine  o'clock. 

Margaret  was  incessantly  thinking  of  Maria  in  these  long 
evenings,  when  alarms  of  one  kind  or  another  were  all  abroad. 
She  now  thought  she  would  go  with  Sydney,  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  Maria,  returning  by  the  time  her  brother 
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would  be  going  to  tlie  Greys*.  Marians  landlord  would  see 
her  home,  no  doubt. 

She  found  her  friend  busy  with  book  and  needle,  and  as 
well  in  health  as  usual,  but  obviously  somewhat  moved  by 
the  dismal  stories  which  had  travelled  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  Deerbrook  during  the  day.  It  seemed  hardly  right 
that  any  person  in  delicate  health  should  be  lonely  at  such  a 
time ;  and  it  occurred  to  Margaret  that  her  friend  might  like 
to  go  home  with  her,  and  occupy  the  bed  which  was  this 
night  to  spare.  Maria  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  let 
Margaret  put  up  her  little  bundle  for  her.  The  farrier 
escorted  them  to  the  steps  of  the  comer-house,  and  then  left 
them. 

The  door  was  half-open,  as  Morris  was  talking  with  some 
one  on  the  mat  in  the  hall.  An  extremely  taU  woman,  with 
a  crying  baby  in  her  arms,  made  way  for  the  ladies,  not 
by  going  out  of  the  house,  but  by  stepping  farther  into  the 
haU. 

"  Morris,  had  you  not  better  shut  the  door?"  said  Margaret; 
"  the  wind  blows  in  so,  it  is  enough  to  chill  the  whole  house." 

But  Morris  held  the  door  open,  rather  wider  than  before. 

"  So  the  gentleman  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  tall  woman, 
gruffly.  "  If  I  come  again  in  an  hour  with  my  poor  baby, 
will  he  be  at  home  then  ?" 

"  Is  my  brother  gone,  Morris?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  :  three  minutes  ago." 

"  Then  he  will  not  be  back  in  an  hour.  We  do  not  expect 
him ." 

"  This  good  woman  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Walcot,  ma*am,  as 
I  have  been  telling  her.     There's  no  doubt  he  is  at  home." 

"  I  could  wait  here  till  the  gentleman  comes  home,"  said 
the  tall  woman ;  "  and  so  get  the  first  advice  for  my^  poor 
baby.     'Tis  very  ill,  ma'am." 

"  Better  go  to  Mr.  "Walcot,"  persisted  Morris. 

"  Or  to  my  brother  at  Mr.  Grey's,"  said  Margaret,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  chance  of  a  new  patient  for  Edward,  and 
thinking  his  advice  better,  for  the  child's  sake,  than  Mr. 
Walcot's. 

"  It  is  far  the  readiest  way  to  go  to  Mr.  Walcot's,"  declared 
Maria,  whose  arm  Margaret  felt  to  tremble  within  her  own. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Margaret.  "  You  had  better 
not  waste  any  more  time  here,  good  woman.  It  may  make  all 
the  difference  to  your  child."  Digitized  by  Google 
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*^  If  you  would  let  me  wait  till  the  gentleman  comea  hiwne," 
said  the  tall  woman. 

'^  Impoasible.  It  ia  too  kie  to^gbt  for  patients  to  wait. 
This  lady's  landlord,  without  there,  will  show  you  the  way  to 
Mr.  Walcot's.     Call  him,  Morria.'' 

Morris  went  out  upon  the  steps,  but  the  tall  woman  passed 
her,  and  was  gone.  Morris  stepped  in  briskly,  and  put  up 
the  chain,, 

"  You  were  very  ready  to  send  a  new  patient  to  Mr.  Walcot, 
Morris,^'  said  Maigaret,  smiling. 

'<  I  had  a  fancy  that  it  was  a  s<M:t  of  patient  that  my  master 
would  not  be  the  better  for,"  replied  Morris.  "  I  did  not  like 
the  looks  of  the  person." 

'<  Nor  I,"  said  Maria. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  heard  to  open,  and  Morris  put 
her  finger  on  her  lips.  Hester  had  been  alone  nearly  ten 
minutes  ;  she  was  growing  nervous,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
all  this  talking  in  the  hall  was  about.  She  was  told  that 
Mr.  Hope  had  been  inquired  for,  about  a  sick  baby  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  discourse  went  to  the  account  of  Maria's  unexpected 
arrivaL  Hester  welcomed  Maria  kindly,  ordered  up  the  cold 
pheasant  and  the  wine,  and  then,  leaving  the  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves  over  the  fire,  retired  to  rest.  Morris  was  desired 
to  go  too,  as  she  still  slept  in  her  mistress's  room,  and  ought 
to  keep  early  hours,  since,  in  addition  to  her  labours  of  the 
day,  she  was  at  the  baby's  call  in  the  night.  Margaret  would 
see  her  friend  to  her  room.  Morris  must  not  remain  up  on 
their  account. 

*  ^^  How  comfortable  this  is  L"  cried  Maria,  m  a  gleeful  tone^ 
as  she  looked  round  upon  the  crackling  fire,  the  tray,  the  wiae^ 
and  her  companion.  '^  How  unlocked  for,  tp  pass  a  whole 
evening  and  night  without  being  afraid  of  anything ! " 

"  What  an  admission  from  you  1 — ^that  you  are  afraid  d 
something  every  night.'* 

"  That  is  just  the  plain  truth.  When  I  used  to  read  about 
the  horrors  of  living  in  a  solitary  house  in  the  country^  I 
little  thought  how  much  of  the  same  terror  I  should  &el 
from  living  solitary  in  a  house  in  a  village.  You  wonder 
what  could  happen  to  me,  I  dare  say ;  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  easy  to  suppose  any  peril  which  would  stand 
examinatioB. 

'^  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  and  we  are  particularly  safe, 
from  being  so  poor  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  rob  usu 
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We  and  you  have  neither  money  nor  jewek,  nor  plate,  that 
can  tempt  thieves  ! — ^for  our  few  forks  and  spoons  are  hardly 
worth  breaking  into  a  hotae  £)r«" 

^^Foopk  who  want  bread,  holv^Ter,  may  think  it  vrotfh 
^hile  to  break  in  ^r  that:  and  'while  our  thieves  are  this  sort 
c^peopk,  and  not  the  London  gentry  whom  Sydney  is  so  fond 
of  talking  of,  it  may  be  enough  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  live 
in  houses  to  make  the  starving  suppose  that  tiiey  thall  £nd 
something  valuable  there." 

"  They  would  soon  learn  better  if  they  came  here.  I  doubt 
whether,  when  you  and  I  have  done  our  supper,  they  would 
find  anything  to  eat^  But  how  do  you  show  your  terrors,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?    Do  you  scream  ?  " 

"I  never  screamed  in  my  life,  as  far  as  I  remember* 
Screaming  appears  to  me  the  most  unnatural  of  human  sounds. 
I  never  felt  the  «^ghte8t  incluiation  to  erpiess  myself  in  that 
manner." 

''  Nor  I :  but  I  never  said  so,  because  I  thought  no  one 
would  believe  me." 

"  No :  the  true  mood  for  these  doleful  winter  nights  is,  to 
sit  trying  to  read,  but  i^vcr  able  to  fix  your  attention  for  five 
minutes,  for  some  odd  noise  or  another.  And  yet  it  is  almost 
worse  to  hear  nothing  but  a  cinder  falling  on  the  hearth  now 
and  then,  startlia^  you  like  a  pistol-shot.  Then  it  seems  as  if 
somebody  was  opening  the  Gutter  outside,  and  th^a  tappi^ 
at  the  window.  I  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
window  at  night,  expecting  to  see  a  face  squeezed  fiat  against 
the  pane,  that  I  hav^  3delded  up  my  credit  to  myself,  and 
actually  have  the  blinds  drawn  down  when  the  outside 
shutters  are  closed." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  are  no  braver  than  iAke  rest  of 
usl" 

"  No  ;  do  not  be  glad.  It  is  very  painftd,  night  after  night. 
Every  step  clinks  or  craonches  in  the  farrier's  yard,  you  know. 
This  ought  to  be  a  comfort:  but  sometames  I  cannot  clearly 
tell  where  the  sound  comes  fircnn.  More  than  once  lately  I 
have  fancied  it  was  behind  me,  and  ha^^e  turned  round  in  a 
greater  hurry  than  you  would  tMnk  I  could  use.  My  rooms 
are  a  good  way  from  the  rest  of  the  house ;  you  remember 
the  length  of  the  passage  between.  I  do  not  like  disturbing 
the  family  in  the  evenings  ;  but  I  have  been  selfish  enough  to 
ring,  once  or  twice  this  week,  without  any  suil^cient  reason, 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  sight  of  my  landlady."     Google 
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^  A  very  sufficieiit  reaaon.  But  I  had  no  ides  of  all  this 
fiomyou.*' 

<<  Yoa  lunre  heard  me  aaj  some  fine  liiinga  about  the  Talne 
of  time  to  me— about  the  blessings  of  my  long  evenings.  For 
all  that  (tnie  as  it  is),  I  hare  got  into  the  way  of  going  to  bed 
soon  after  ten,  just  because  I  Imow  everyone  else  in  the  house 
is  in  bed,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  the  only  person  np." 

*'  That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  looking  so  well,  not- 
withstanding all  these  terrors.  But,  Maria,  what  has  become 
of  your  bravery  ?  " 

'^  It  is  just  where  it  was.  I  am  no  more  afraid  than  I  used 
to  be  of  evils  which  may  be  met  with  a  mature  mind  :  and 
just  as  much  a&aid  as  ever  of  those  which  terrified  my  child- 
hood." 

**  Our  baby  shall  never  be  afraid  of  anjrthing,"  asserted 
Margaret.  '^  But  Maria,  something  must  be  done  for  your 
reUef." 

^'  That  is  just  what  I  hoped  and  expected  you  would  say, 
and  the  reason  why  I  exposed  myself  to  you." 

"  Why  do  not  the  Groys  offer  you  a  room  there  for  the 
winter  ?     That  seems  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  plan." 

"  It  is  not  convenient."  , 

"  How  should  that  be  ?" 

"  The  bed  would  have  to  be  uncovered,  you  know ;  and  the 
mahogany  wash-stand  might  be  splashed." 

"  They  can  get  a  room  ready  for  a  guest,  to  relieve  their 
own  fears,  but  not  yours.     Can  nothing  be  done  about  it?" 

"Not  unless  the  Rowlands  should  take  in  Mr.  Walcot, 
because  he  is  afraid  to  live  alone:  in  such  case,  the  Greys 
would  take  me  in  for  the  same  reason.  But  that  will  not  be : 
so,  Margaret,  I  will  ask  you  plainly,  and  you  will  answer  as 
plainly — could  you,  without  too  much  pain,  trouble,  and 
inconvenience,  spend  an  evening  or  two  a  week  with  me,  just 
till  this  panic  is  passed  ?  If  you  could  put  it  in  my  power  to 
be  always  looking  forward  to  an  evening  of  relief,  it  would 
break  the  sense  of  solitude,  and  make  all  the  difference  to  me. 
I  see  the  selfishness  of  this ;  but  I  really  think  it  is  better  to 
own  my  weakness  than  to  struggle  uselessly  against  it  any 
longer." 

"  I  could  do  that — should  like  of  all  things  to  do  it  till 
Morris  goes :  but  that  will  be  sq  soon ." 

"  Morris  1  where  is  she  going  ?  " 

Margaret  related  this  piece  of  domestic  news,  too  private  to 
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be  tdd  to  any  one  else  till  the  last  moment.  Maria  forgot 
lier  own  troubles,  or  despised  them  as  she  listened,  so  grieved 
was  she  for  her  Mends,  including  Morris.  Margaret  was  not 
very  sorry  on  Morris's  own  account.  Morris  wanted  rest — an 
easier  place.  She  had  had  too  much  upon  her  for  some  tune 
past. 

"  What  then  will  you  have,  when  she  is  gone?" 

"If  I  have  work  enough  to  drive  all  thought  out  of  my 
head,  I  shall  be  thankful.  Meantime,  I  will  bestow  my  best 
wit  upon  your  case." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  case  already.  While  sitting  in  all 
this  comfort  here,  I  can  hardly  believe  in  my  own  tremors,  of 
no  earlier  date  than  last  night.  Come,  let  us  draw  to  the  fire. 
I  hope  we  shall  not  end  with  sitting  up  all  night;  but  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

Margaret  stirred  up  a  blaze,  and  put  out  the  candles.  No 
economy  was  now  beneath  her  care.  As  she  took  her  seat 
beside  her  friend,  she  said, 

"  Maria,  did  you  ever  know  any  place  so  dull  and  dismal 
as  Deerbrook  is  now  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  any  heart  as 
heavy  as  the  fortunes  of  the  place  ?  " 

"  Even  the  little  that  I  see  of  it,  in  going  to  and  from  the 
Greys,  looks  sad  enough.  You  see  the  outskirts,  which  I 
suppose  are  worse  still.^' 

"  The  very  air  feels  too  heavy  to  breathe.  The  cottages, 
and  even  the  better  houses,  appear  to  my  eyes  damp  and 
weather-stained  on  the  outside,  and  silent  within.  The  children 
sit  shivering  on  the  thresholds— do  not  they? — ^instead  of 
shouting  at  their  play  as  they  did.  Every  one  looks  dis- 
contented, and  complains-^the  poor  of  want  of  bread,  and 
every  one  else  of  hard  times,  and  all  manner  of  woes,  that  one 
never  hears  of  in  prosperous  seasons.  Mr.  James  says  the 
actions  for  trespass  are  beyond  all  example;  Mr.  Tucker 
declares  his  dog,  that  died  the  other  day,  was  poisoned ;  and 
I  never  pass  the  Green  but  the  women  axe  even  quarrelling 
for  precedence  at  the  pump." 

"  I  have  witnessed  some  of  this,  but  not  all:  and  neither,  I 
suspect,  have  you,  Margaret,  though  you  thiok  you  have. 
We  see  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  shadow,  you  know,  when 
our  own  hearts  are  sad." 

"  My  heart  is  not  so  sad  as  you  think.  You  do  not  believe 
me :  but  that  is  because  you  do  not  believe  what  I  am  sure 
of — ^that  he  is  not  to  blame  for  anjrthing  that  has  happened, — • 
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Aatf  at  least,  be  baa  ocij  been  miahiVen/  that  lliete  haa 
been  no  fiekleneas,  no  aeUlabneaB,  in  bim.  I  could  not  apeak 
of  thia,  eren  to  yon^  Mariay  if  it  were  not  *  duty  to  bim. 
Ton  mnat  not  be  left  to  anppose  from  my  ailenoe  tbat  be  is 
to  blame,  as  joa  think  be  is.  I  rndkr  from  no  aoiae  of 
injury  from  bun.     I  got  over  that,  long  ago.*'  / 

Maria  would  not  say,  as  abe  thought,  ^  Tou  bad  to  get 
over  it,  then?" 

^  It  makes  me  rery  mibappy  to  think  bow  be  is  soffering, 
•^-bow much  more  be  bas  to  bear  than  I;  so  much  more  thim 
the  separation  and  the  blank.  He  cannot  trosi  me  as  I 
trusted  bim ;  and  that  is,  indeed,  to  be  without  consolation." 

**  Do  men  ever  trust  as  women  do?" 

"  Tes,  Edward  does.  If  be  were  to  go  to  India  for  twenty 
years,  be  would  know,  as  certainly  as  I  should,  that  Hester 
would  be  widowed  in  every  thougbt  till  bis  return.  And  the 
time  will  come  wben  PluHp  will  know  this  as  certainly  of 
me.  It  is  but  a  littie  while  yet  that  I  have  waited,  Mana ; 
but  it  does  sometimes  seem  a  weary  waiting." 

Maria  took  ber  friend*s  band,  in  token  of  the  sympathy  she 
could  not  speak,— -so  mucb  of  bopelessness  was  there  mingled 
with  it. 

<<  I  know  you  and  others  tiiink  that  this  waiting  is  to  go  on 
for  ever." 

"  No,  love ;  not  so." 

**  Or  that  a  certainty  wbicb  is  even  worse  will  come  some 
day.  But  it  will  be  otherwise.  His  love  can  no  more  be 
quenched  or  alienated  by  the  slanders  of  a  wicked  woman, 
tiian  the  sun  can  be  put  out  by  an  eclipse,  or  sent  to  enlighten 
another  world,  leaving  us  moumii^." 

*'  Tou  judge  by  your  own  soul,  Margaret ;  and  that  should 
be  a  faithful  guide.  You  judge  him  by  your  own  soul, — 
and  bow  mucb  by  this?"  she  added,  witii  a  smile,  £zing 
ber  eyes  on  the  turquoise  ring,  which  was  Philip's  gift, 
and  wbicb,  safely  guarded,  was  on  a  finger  of  the  band  she 
beld. 

Margaret  blushed.  She  could  not  have  denied,  if  closely 
pressed,  that  some  little  tinge  of  the  Eastern  superstition  bad 
entered  into  this  sacred  ring,  and  lay  tbere,  like  the  fire  in 
the  opal.  She  could  not  have  denied,  that,  wben  she  drew  it 
on  every  morning,  she  noted  with  satisfaction  that  its  blue 
was  as  clear  and  bright  as  ever. 

**  How  is  it  that  thia  xing  is  still  bere?''  asked  Maria.    "Is 
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it  posfiiblie  diat  he  retains  giib  of  youn  ?  Tet,  I  think,  ]< 
he  did  not^  this  ring  would  not  be  on  yonr  £nger.^' 

^'He  does  keep  whatever  I  gave  him.  Thank  Grodl  he 
keeps  them.  This  is  one  of  my  greatest  comforts :  it  is  the 
only  way  I  hare  left  of  speaking  to  him.  But  if  it  were  not 
so,  this  ring  would  0till  be  where  it  is.  I  would  not  give  it 
up.  I  am  not  altered.  I  am  not  angry  with  him.  His  love 
is  as  precious  to  me  as  it  ever  was,  and  I  will  not  give  up  the 
tokens  of  it.  Why,  Maria,  you  surely  cannot  suppose  that 
these  things  have  any  other  value  or  use  but  as  ^vea  by 
him !  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  dread  the  imputation  of 
keeping  them  for  their  oim  sakes  I" 

"No:  but '' 

"But  what?" 

"  Is  any  proof  of  his  former  r^ard  of  value  now  ?  That  ia 
the  question.  It  has  only  very  lately  become  a  question  widi 
me.  I  have  only  lately  learned  to  think  him  in  fault.  I 
excused  him  before  ....  I  excused  him  as  long  aa  I 
could.*' 

"  You  will  unlearn  your  present  opinion  of  him.  Yes ; 
everything  that  was  ever  valuable  from  him  is  more  precious 
than  ever  now, — now  that  he  is  under  a  spell,  and  cannot 
speak  his  soul.  K  it  were,  £iB  you  think,  if  he  loved  me  no 
longer,  they  would  be  fitiU  more  precious,  as  a  relic  of  the 
dead.    But  it  is  not  so." 

"  K  £Edth  can  remove  mountains,  we  may  have  to  rejoice 
for  you  stiU,  Margaret ;  for  there  can  be  no  mass  of  calumnies 
between  you  and  him  which  you  have  not  faith  enough  to 
overthrow." 

"  Thank  you  for  that.  It  is  the  best  word  of  comfort  that 
has  come  to  me  from  without  for  many  a  day,  Now  there  ia 
one  thin^  more  in  which  you  can  perhaps  help  me.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  him  for  so  long  1  You  see  Mr.  Eowland 
sometimes  (I  know  he  feels  a  great  friendship  for  you) ;  and 
you  meet  the  younger  children.  Do  you  hear  nothing  what- 
ever about  Atiw  ?" 

^'  Nothing :  nor  do  they.  Mr.  Eowland  tol4  me,  a  fortnight 
ago,  that  Mrs.  Eowland  and  he  are  seriously  uneasy  at  obtain- 
ing no  answers  to  their  repeated  letters  to  Mr.  Enderby. 
Mrs.  Eowland  is  more  disturbed,  I  believe,  than  she  chooses 
to  show.  She  must  fed  herself  responsible.  She  has  tried 
various  means  of  accounting  for  his  silence,  all  the  autumn. 
Now  she  gives  that  up,  and  is  silent  in  her  tuizu    If  it  were 
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not  for  the  unpossibiHly  of  leaving  home  at  snch  a  time  aa 
this,  Mr.  Bowland  woald  go  to  London  to  satisfy  himself. 
Margaret,  I  believe  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  smiled 
at  this." 

'^  Perhaps  I  am  tiie  only  one  who  understands  him.  I  had 
rather  know  of  this  silence  than  of  all  tiie  letters  he  could 
have  written  to  Mrs.  Bowland.  If  he  had  been  ill,  they  would 
certainly  have  heard." 

"  Yes ;  tiiey  say  so."- 

*^  Thed  that  is  enough.     Let  us  say  no  more  now." 

"You  hare  said  tiiat  which  has  cheered  me  for  you, 
Margaret,  though,  as  we  poor  irreligious  human  beings  often 
say  to  each  other,  *  I  wish  I  had  your  faith.'  You  have  given 
me  more  than  I  had,  however.  But  are  we  to  say  no  more 
about  anything  ?  Must  we  leave  this  comfortable  fire,  and  go 
to  sleep?" 

"  Not  tmless  you  wish  it.  I  have  more  to  ask,  if  you  are 
not  tired." 

"  Come,  ask  me." 

**  Cannot  you  tell  me  of  some  way  in  which  a  woman  may 
earn  money?" 

"  A  woman  ?  What  rate  of  woman  ?  Do  you  mean  your- 
self ?  That  question  is  easily  answered.  A  woman  from  the 
uneducated  classes  can  get  a  subsistence  by  washing  and 
cooking,  by  milking  cows  and  going  to  service,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  working  in  a  cotton  mill,  or  bumisb- 
ing  plate,  as  you  have  no  doubt  seen  for  yourself  at 
Birmingham.  But,  for  an  educated  woman,  a  woman  with 
the  powers  which  God  gave  her,  religiously  improved,  vnth 
a  reason  which  lays  life  open  before  her,  an  understanding 
which  surveys  science  as  its  appropriate  task,  and  a  conscience 
which  would  make  every  species  of  responsibility  safe, — ^for 
such  a  woman  there  is  in  all  England  no  chance  of  subsistence 
but  by  teaching — ^that  almost  ineffectual  teaching,  which  can 
never  countervail  the  education  of  circumstances,  and  for 
which  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  fit — or  by  being  a  superior 
Miss  Nares — the  feminine  gender  of  the  tailor  and  the 
hatter." 

"  The  tutor,  the  tailor,  and  the  hatter.     Is  this  all?" 

"  All ;  except  that  there  are  departments  of  art  and  litera- 
ture from  which  it  is  impossible  to  shut  women  out.  These 
are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  resources  for  bread. 
Besides  the  number  who '  succeed  in  art  and  literature  being 
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necessarily  extremely  small,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  no 
great  acliievements,  in  the  domains  of  art  and  imagination, 
can  be  looked  for  from  either  men  or  women  who  labour 
there  to  supply  their  lower  wants,  or  for  any  other  reason 
than  the  pure  love  of  their  work.  While  they  toil  in  any  one 
of  the  arts  of  expression,  if  they  are  not  engrossed  by  some 
loftier  meaning,  the  highest  which  they  will  end  with  express- 
ing will  be,  the  need  of  bread." 

"  True — quite  true.  I  must  not  think  of  any  of  those 
higher  departments  of  labour,  because,  even  if  I  were  qualified, 
what  I  want  is  not  employment,  but  money.  I  am  anxious 
to  earn  some  money,  Maria.  We  are  very  poor.  Edward 
is  trying,  one  way  and  another,  to  earn  money  to  live  upon, 
till  his  practice  comes  back  to  him,  as  he  is  for  ever  trusting* 
it  will.  I  wish  to  earn  something  too,  if  it  be  ever  so  little. 
<]/an  you  teU  me  of  no  way?" 

"  I  believe  I  should  not  if  I  could.  Why  ?  Because  I  think 
you  have  quite  enough  to  do  already,  and  will  soon  have  too 
much.  Just  consider.  When  Morris, goes,  what  hour  of  the 
day  wiU  you  have  to  spare  ?  Let  us  see ;— do  you  mean  to 
sweep  the  rooms  with  your  own  hands  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  And  to  scour  them  too  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  quite  that.  We  shall  hire  a  neighbour  to  come 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  do  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
work.  But  I  mean  to  light  t}ie  fire  in  the  morning  (and  we 
shall  have  but  one),  and  get  breakfast  ready;  and  Hester  will 
help  me  to  make  the  beds.  That  is  nearly  all  I  shall  let  her 
do  besides  the  sewing ;  for  baby  will  give  her  employment 
enough." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  so ;  and  that  will  leave  you  too  much. 
Do  not  think,  dear,  of  earning  money.  You  are  doing  all  you 
ought  in  saving  it." 

**  I  must  think  about  it,  because  earning  is  so  much  nobler 
and  more  effectual  than  saving.  I  cannot  help  seeing  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  earn  the  amount  of  Morris's 
maintenance,  than  to  save  it  by  doing  her  work  badly  myself. 
Not  that  I  shrink  from  the  labour:  I  am  rather  enjoying 
the  prospect  of  it,  as  I  told  you.  Hark  I  what  footstep  is 
that?" 

"  I  heard  it  a  minute  or  two  ago,"  whispered  Maria,  "  but 
I  did  not  like  to  mention  it." 

They  listened  in  the  deepest  silence  for  a  while.    At  first 
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ihe7ivere  not  sore  wlietiher  ihey  heard  anything  above  the 
beating  of  their  own  hearts;  but  they  were  soon  certain  that 
there  were  feet  moving  outside  the  room  door. 

"  The  chnrch-dock  has  but  lately  gone  twelve,"  said  Maiia^ 
in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  be  some  one  of  the  household 
yet  stirring. 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  rose  softly  from  h^  seat, 
and  took  a  candle  from  the  table  to  light  it,  saying  she  would 
go  and  see.  Her  hand  trembled  a  litde  as  she  held  the  matchy 
and  the  candle  would  not  immediately  light.  Meantime,  the 
door  opened  without  noise,  and  some  aae  walked  in  and  quite 
up  to  the  gazing  ladies.  It  was  the  tall  woman.  Maria  made 
an  effort  to  reach  the  bell,  but  the  tall  woman  seized  her  arm, 
and  made  her  sit  down.  A  capricious  jet  of  flame  from  a  coal 
in  the  fire  at  this  moment  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  straoger 
for  a  moment,  and  enabled  Maria  to  ^'  spy  a  creat  peaard  under 
the  muffler.'' 

'^  What  do  you  want  at  this  time  ?  "  said  Margaret. 

"  I  want  money,  and  what  else  I  can  get,"  said  the  intruder, 
in  the  no  longer  disguised  voice  of  a  man,  ''  I  have  be^  into 
your  larder,  but  you  seem  to  have  nothing  there.'* 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Margaret,  firmly;  "  nor  have  we  any 
money.  We  are  very  poor.  You  could  not  have  come  to  a 
worse  place,  if  you  are  in  want." 

'^  Here  is  Something,  however,"  said  the  man,  turning  to 
the  tray.  "  With  your  leave,  I'll  see  what  you  have  left  us 
to  eat.''^ 

He  thrust  one  of  the  candles  between  the  bars  of  the  grate 
to  light  it,  telling  the  ladies  they  had  better  start  no  difiSculty^ 
lest  they  should  have  reason  to  repent  it.  There  were  others 
with  him  in  the  house,  who  would  show  themselves  in  an 
instant,  if  any  noise  were  made. 

"Then  do  you  make  none — I  beg  it  as  a  favour,"  said 
Margaret.  "  There  is  a  lady  asleep  up-stairs,  with  a  very 
young  infant.     If  you  respect  her  life  you  will  be  quiet." 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  he  was  quiet.  He  cut  slices 
from  the  loaf,  and  carried  them  to  the  door,  and  they  were 
taken  by  somebody  outside.  He  quickly  devoured  the  remains 
of  the  pheasant,  tearing  the  meat  from  the  bones  with  his 
teeth.  He  drank  from  the  decanter  of  wine,  and  then  carried 
it  where  he  had  taken  the  bread.  Two  men  put  their  heads 
in  at  the  door,  nodded  to  the  ladies  before  ^ey  drank,  and 
again  withdrew.    The  girls  cast  a  look  at  each  other — a  glance 
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of  agreement  that  resistance  was  not  to  be  thought  of:  yet 
each  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  rather  pleasant  surpnse  that 
she  was  not  more  alarmed. 

*^  Now  for  it ! "  said  the  man,  striding  oddly  about  in  his 
petticoats,  and  evidently  out  of  patience  with  them.  '*  Now 
for  your  money !"  As  he  spoke,  he  put  the  spoons  from  the 
tray  into  the  bosom  of  his  gown^  proceeding  to  murmur  at  his 
deficiency  of  pockets. 

*     Margaret  held  out  her  purse  to  him.     It  contained  one 
lungle  shilling. 

"  You  don't  mean  this  is  all  you  are  going  to  gire  me  ?" 

<'  It  is  all  I  have :  and  I  beiieve  there  is  not  another  shilling 
in  the  house.    I  told  you  we  haTB  no  money." 

"  And  you  ?"  said  he,  turning  to  Maria. 

'*  I  have  not  my  purse  about  me ;  and  if  I  had  there  is 
nothing  in  it  worth  your  taking.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  got 
my  purse.  I  am  only  a  visitor  here  for  this  one  night-— and 
an  odd  night  it  is  to  have  chosen,  as  it  turns  out.*' 

"  Give  me  your  watches." 

'^  I  have  no  watch.  I  have  not  had  a  watch  t^ese  five  years," 
vsaid  Maria. 

**  I  have  no  watch,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  sold  mine  a  month 
ago.     I  told  you  we  were  very  poor." 

The  man  muttered  something  about  the  plague  of  gentle- 
iblks  being  so  poor,  a^d  about  wondering  that  gentlefolks  were 
not  ashamed  of  being  so  poor.  "  You  have  got  something, 
however,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  eye  oa  the  ring  on 
Margaret's  finger.  '^  Give  me  that  ring.  Give  it  me,  or  else 
I'Utakeit." 

Margaret's  heart  sank  with  a  self-reproach  worse  than  her 
grief,  when  she  remembered  how  easily  she  might  have  saved 
fiiis  ring — how  easily  she  might  have  thrust  it  under  the 
fender,  or  dropped  it  into  her  shoe,  into  her  hair,  anywhere, 
while  the  intruder  was  gone  to  the  room-door  to  his  companions. 
She  felt  that  she  could  never  forgive  herself  for  this  n^lect  of 
the  most  precious  thing  she  had  in  the  world — of  that  vrhicfi 
most  belonged  to  Philip. 

"  She  cannot  part  with  that  ring,"  said  Maria.  "Look! 
you  may  see  she  had  rather  part  with  any  money  she  is  ever 
likely  to  have  than  witii  that  ring." 

She  pointed  to  Margaret,  who  was  sitting  with  her  hands 
clasped  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  disjcaned,  and  with  a  face 
of  the  deepest  distress.  ^^^  ^^^oogW 
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**  I  can't  help  that,"  said  tihe  man.  ^  I  must  hare  wbat  I 
can  get** 

He  seized  her  hands,  and,  -with  one  gripe  of  his,  made  hers 
fly  open.  Margaret  could  no  longer  endure  to  expose  any  of 
her  feelings  to  the  notice  of  a  stranger  of  this  character.  ''  Be 
patient  a  moment,"  said  she ;  and  she  drew  off  the  ring  after 
its  guard,  made  of  Hester's  hair,  and  put  them  into  the  large 
hand  which  was  held  out  to  receive  them;  feeliog,  at  the 
moment,  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking.  The  man  threw  the 
hair  ring  back  into  her  lap,  and  tied  the  turquoise  in  the  cornea: 
of  the  shawl  he  wore. 

<'  The  lady  up-stairs  has  got  a  watch,  I  suppose." 

''  Tes,  she  has :  let  me  go  and  fetch  it.  Do  let  me  go.  I 
am  a£raid  of  nothing  so  much  as  her  bdng  terrified.  £f  you 
haye  any  humanity,  let  me  go.  Indeed  I  will  bring  the 
watch." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  man  in  the  house,  I  know,  for  yon  to 
call.  You  may  go,  Miss :  but  I  must  st^  behind  you  to  the 
room-door ;  no  further — she  shan't  see  me,  nor  know  any  one 
is  there,  unless  you  tell  her.  This  young  lady  will  sit  as  still 
as  a  mouse  till  we  come  back." 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  Maria,  to  her  friend.  While  they 
were  gone,  she  sat  as  she  was  desired,  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
enforced  thereto  by  the  certainty  that  a  man  stood  in  the 
shadow  by  the  door,  wiA  his  eye  upon  her  the  whole  time, 

Margaret  lighted  a  chamber  candle,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to 
look  as  usual  if  her  sister  should  see  her.  The  robber  did 
tread  very  softly  on  the  stairs,  and  stop  outside  the  chamber- 
door.  Morris  was  sitting  up  in  her  truckle-bed,  evidently 
listening,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting  out  of  it  on  seeing 
that  Margaret's  face  was  pale,  when  Margaret  put  her  finger 
on  her  lips,  and  motioned  to  her  to  lie  down.  Hester  was 
asleep,  with  her  sleeping  infant  on  her  arm.  Margaret  set 
down  the  light,  and  leaned  over  her,  to  take  the  watch  from  its 
hook  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"  Are  you  still  up  ?"  said  Hester,  drowsily,  and  just  open- 
ing her  eyes.     "  What  do  you  want  ?    It  must  be  very  late." 

"  Nearly  half-past  twelve,  by  your  watch.  I  am  sorry  I 
disturbed  you.     Good  night." 

As  she  withdrew  with  the  watch  in  her  hand,  she  whispered 
to  Morris, 

'*  Lie  still.     Don't  be  uneasy.    I  will  come  again  presently." 

In  a  few  minutes,  as  seemed  to  intently  listening  ears,  the 
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house  was  clear  of  the  intruders.  Wiihin  a  quarter  of  au 
hour  Margaret  had  beckoned  Morris  out  of  Hester's  room, 
and  had  explained  the  case  to  her.  They  went  round  the 
house,  and  found  that  all  th^  little  plate  they  had  was  gone, 
and  the  cheese  from  the  pantry.  Morris's  cloth  cloak  was 
left  hanging  on  its  pin,  and  even  Edward's  old  hat.  From 
these  circumstances,  and  from  the  dialect  of  the  only  speaker, 
Margaret  thought  the  thieves  must  be  country  people  from 
the  neighbourhood,  who  could  not  wear  the  old  clothes  of  the 
gentry  without  danger  of  detection.  They  had  come  in  from 
the  surgery,  whose  outer  door  was  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  inhabited  rooms  of  the  house  to  be  forc«i  without  the 
noise  being  heard.  Morris  and  Margaret  barricaded  this  door 
as  well  as  they  could,  with  such  chests  and  benches  as  they 
were  able  to  move  without  making  themselves  heard  up-stairs  : 
and  then  Morris,  at  Margaret's  earnest  desire,  stole  back  to 
bed.     Anything  rather  than  alarm  Hester. 

While  they  were  below,  Maria. had  put  on  more  coals,  and 
restored  some  order  and  comfort  to  the  table  and  the  fireside. 
She  concluded  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  for  this  night. 
For  some  moments  after  Margaret  came  and  sat  down  by 
her,  neither  of  them,  spoke.  At  length  Margaret  said,  half- 
laughing, 

"  That  you  should  have  come  here  for  rest  this  night,  of  all 
nights  in  the  year  I" 

"  I  am  glad  it  happened  so.  Yes;  indeed,  I  am.  I  know  it 
must  have  been  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  some  one  with  you, 
though  only  poor  lame  me.  And  I  am  glad  on  my  own 
account  too,  I  assure  you.  Such  a  visitation  is  not  half  so 
dreadful  as  I  had  fancied — not  worth  half  the  fear  I  have 
spent  upon  it  all  my  life.  -  I  am  sure  you  felt  as  I  did  wliile 
he  was  here ;  you  felt  quite  yourself,  did  not  you  ?  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  woman's  clothes,  it  would  really  have  been 
scarcely  terrifying  at  all.  There  is  something  much  more 
human  about  a  housebreaker  than  I  had  fancied.  But  yet  it 
was  very  inhuman  of  him  to  take  your  ring." 

Margaret  wept  more  bitterly  than  any  One  had  seen  her 
weep  smce  her  unhappy  days  began,  and  her  friend  could  not 
comfort  her.  It  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  comfort  to 
be  given,  unless  in  the  very  faint  and  unreasonable  hope  that 
the  ring  might  be  offered  for  sale  to  some  jeweller  in  some 
market  town  in  the  county  ;  a  hope  sadly  faint  and  unreason- 
able ;  since  country  people  who  would  take  plate  and  orna- 
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meets  wast,  in  all  probability,  be  in  commnnicakioiL  wi^^ 
Londcxi  xogues,  who  would  turn  the  property  into  money  in 
the  great  city.  Still,  there  was  a  possibiHty  c^  recovering 
the  lost  treasure;  and  on  this  possibility  Maria  dwelt  per* 
sereringly. 

''  But,  Margaret,**  she  went  on  to  ask,  '<  what  is  this  about 
your  watch  ?     Have  you  indeed  sold  it  ?  " 

^'Yes.  Morris  managed  that  for  me  while  Hester  was 
confined.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  parted  with  it  as  I  did.  It 
has  paid  some  bills  which  Ilmow  made  Edward  anxious ;  and 
that  is  fiur  better  than  its  being  m  a  housebreaker^s  hands." 

"^  Tes,  indeed :  but  I  am  sorry  you  all  have  such  a  struggle 
to  live.  '  Not  a  shilling  in  the  house  but  the  one  you  gave 
up!" 

"  So  much  for  £dward*s  being  out.  It  happened  yery  well ; 
for  he  could  not  have  helped  us,  if  he  had  been  here*  You 
saw  there  were  three  of  them.  What  I  meant  was,  that 
Edward  has  about  him  the  little  money  that  is  to  last  us  till 
Christmas.  The  rent  is  safe  enough.  It  is"  in  Mr.  Grey's 
strong  box  or  the  bank  at  Blickl^.  The  rent  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  put  to  any  hazard,  considering  that  Mr. 
Bowland  is  our  landlord.     It  is  all  ready  and  safe.'* 

"  That  is  well.'  Now,  Margaret,  could  you  swear  to  this 
visitor  of  ours  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  softly,  looking  round,  as  if  to  con- 
vince herself  that  he  was  not  there  still.  "  No:  his  bonnet 
was  so  large,  and  he  kept  the  shadow  of  it  so  carefully  upon 
his  fece,  that  I  should  not  know  him  again — at  least,  not  in 
any  other  dress;  aaid  we  shall  never  see  him  again  in  this.  It 
is  very  disagreeable,"  she  continued,  shuddering  slightly,  "  to 
think  that  we  may  pass  him  any  day  or  every  day,  and  diat  he 
may  say  to  himself  as  we  go  by,  *  There  go  the  ladies  that  sat 
vdth  their  feet  on  the  fonder  so  comfortably  when  I  went  in, 
without  leave  I ' " 

"  Poor  wretch !  he  will  rather  say,  *  There  goes  the  young 
lady  that  I  made  so  unhappy  about  her  ring.  I  wish  I  had 
choked  with  the  wine  I  drank,  before  I  took  that  ringl'  The 
first  man  you  meet  that  cannot  look  you  in  the  foce  is  the 
thief,  depend  upon  it,  Margaret." 

"I  must  not  depend  upon  that.  But,  Maria,  could  you 
swear  to  him?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  at  this  moment,  but  I  believe  I  could. 
The  light  from  the  ^te  shone  brightly  upon  his  black  chin. 
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waA  4^  biH  of  hmk  hair  ^sA  came  from  under  big  mob  cap*  I 
CQiild  0wear  ^  the  shawl/* 

^^  So  oould  I :  but  that  vill  be  burned  to^iBonow  monuiig. 
Kow,  Mam,  do  go  to  bed." 

"  W^,  if  you  had  rather  ■  .  Oamuot  we  be  together? 
Must  I  be  treated  as  a  guest,  and  hvr^  a  room  to  myself  ?** 

^^  Not  if  you  think  we  can  make  room  in  mine.  We  ediall 
be  most  comfortable  theie,  shall  not  we — ^near  to  Morris  and 
Hester?" 

Rather  than  separate,  they  both  betook  themselves  to  the 
bed  in  Margaret's  room.  Maria  lay  atili,  as  if  asle^,  but 
wide  awake  and  listening.  Maigaret  mourned  her  turquoise 
wiih  silent  tears  all  the  rest  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

LIGHTSOME  DATS. 


Before:  he  returned  home  in  the  morning,  Hope  went  ftp 
Dr.  Levitt's,  to  report  of  what  he  had  seen  and  beard  on 
Mr.  Grey's  premise  in  the  coarse  of  the  night*  He  w»jb 
persuaded  that  several  persons  had  be^i  about  ike  yards ;  and 
.he  had  seen  a  light  appearing  and  disappearing  avKmg  th^ 
shrubs  which  grew  thick  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Sydney 
and  he  had  examined  the  premises  this  morning,  in  oompany 
with  Mr.  Grey's  clerk;  and  they  had  found  the  flpwer-bedf» 
trampled,  and  drops  of  tallow  from  a  candle  which  had  pro- 
bably been  taken  out  of  a  lantern,  and  ashes  ^m  tobacco- 
pipes,  scattered  under  the  lee  of  a  pile  oi  logs.  Nothing  vrm 
missed  frcHn  the  yards :  it  was  probable  that  they  were  the 
resort  of  persons  who  had  be^  plxmdenng  elsewhere:  bat  ^ 
danger  £rom  &re  was  so  great^  and  the  unpleasantness  of 
having  such  night  neighbours  so  extreme,  that  the  gentleman 
agreed  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  providing  a  watch,  which 
would  keep  the  premises  clear  of  intruders.  The  dog,  which 
had  by  some  means  been  cajoled  out  of  his  duty,  must  be 
replaced  by  a  more  faithful  one ;  and  Dr.  Levitt  was  disposed 
to  establish  a  patrol  in  the  vill^e, 

The  astonishment  g£  both  was  great  wh^i  Margaret  ap- 
peared, early  as  it  was,  with  her  story.  It  was  the  &int  hope 
of  recovering  her  ring  which  brought  her  thus  essAj  to  the 
magistrate's*     Her  brother  was  satisfied  to  stay  and  listen, 
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when  he  fotmd  that  Hester  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  the  matter. 
It  was  a  clear  case  that  the  Greys  must  find  some  other 
guardian  for  the  nights  that  Mr.  Grey  spent  from  home  ;  and 
Dr.  Levitt  said  that  no  man  was  justified  in  leaving  his  family 
unprotected  for  a  single  night  in  such  times  as  these.  He 
spoke  with  the  deepest  concern  of  the  state  of  the  neighbour- 
hood this  winter,  and  of  his  own  inability  to  preserve  security, 
by  his  influence  either  as  clergyman  or  magistrate.  The  fact 
was,  he  said,  that  neither  law  nor  gospel  could  deter  men  from 
crime,  when  pressed  by  want,  and  hardened  against  all  other 
claims  by  those  of  their  starving  families.  Such  times  had 
never  been  known  within  his  remembrance;  and  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace  and  safety  were  almost  as  much  at  their 
wits*  end  as  the  sickly  and  savage  population  they  had  to 
controL  He  must  to-day  consult  with  as  many  of  his  brother 
magistrates  as  he  could  reach,  as  to  what  could  be  done  for 
the  general  secxirity  and  relief. 

As  Hope  and  Margaret  returned  home  to  breakfast,  they 
agreed  that  their  little  household  was  more  free  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  such  a  time  than  most  of  their  neighbours  of  their 
own  rank  coidd  possibly  be.  They  had  now  Httle  or  nothing 
of  which  they  could  be  robbed.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive 
how  they  could  be  further  injured.  They  might  now,  wholly 
free  from  fear  and  self-regards,  devote  liiemselves  to  forgive 
and  serve  their  neighbours.  Such  emancipation  from  care 
as  is  the  blessing  of  poverty,  even  more  than  of  wealth,  was 
theirs;  and,  as  a  great  blessing  in  the  midst  of  very  tolerable 
evil,  they  felt  it.  Margaret  laughed,  as  she  asked  Edward  if 
he  could  spare  a  few  pence  to  buy  horn  spoons  in  the  village, 
as  all  the  silver  ones  were  gone. 

Hester  was  not  at  all  too  much  alarm^  or  disturbed,  when 
she  missed  her  watch,  and  heard  what  had  happened.  She 
was  chiefly  vexed  that  she  had  slept  through  it  all.  It 
seemed  so  ridiculous  that  the  master  of  the  house  should  be 
safe  at  a  distance,  and  the  mistress  comfortably  asleep,  during 
such  an  event,  leaving  it  to  sister,  maid,  and  guest,  to  bear  all 
the  terror  of  itl 

Dr.  Levitt's  absence  of  mind  did  not  interfere  vdth  the 
activity  of  his  heart,  or  with  his  penetration  in  cases  where  the 
hearts  of  others  were  concerned.  He  perceived  that  the  lost 
turquoise  was,  from  some  cause,  inestimable  to  Margaret,  and 
he  spared  no  pains  to  recover  it:  but  weeks  passed  on  with- 
out any  tidings  of  it.     Margaret  told  herself  that  she  must 
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give  up  this,  as  she  liad  given  up  so  much  else,  vrith  as  much, 
cheerfuhiess  as  she  could;  but  she  missed  her  ring  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

Christmas  came;  and  the  expected  contest  took  place  about 
the  rent  of  the  comer-house.  Mr.  Rowland  showed  his  lady 
the  bank-notes  on  the  morning  of  quarter-day,  and  then 
immediately  and  secretly  sent  them  back.  Mrs.  Rowland  had 
never  been  so  sorry  to  see  bank-notes;  yet  she  would  have 
been  so  angry  at  their  being  returned,  that  her  husband  con- 
cealed the  fact  from  her.  Within  an  hour  the  money  was  in 
Mr.  Rowland^s  hands  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
desist  from  pressing  favours  upon  those  who  coidd  not  but 
consider  them  as  pecuniary  obligation,  and  not  as  justice. 
Mr.  Rowland  sighed,  turned  the  key  of  his  desk  upon  the 
money,  and  set  forth  to  the  comer-house,  to  see  whether  no 
repairs  were  wanted — ^whether  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
do  as  landlord  to  promote  the  comfort  and  security  of  his 
excellent  tenants. 

Christmas  came;  and  Morris  found  she  could  not  leave  her 
young  ladies  while  the  days  were  so  very  short.  She  would 
receive  no  wages  after  Christmas,  and  she  would  take  care 
that  she  cost  them  next  to  nothing;  but  she  could  not  be  easy 
to  go  till  brighter  days — days  externally  brighter,  at  least — 
were  at  hand,  nor  till  the  baby  was  a  little  less  tender,  and 
^had  shown  beyond  dispute  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a  stout 
little  fellow.  She  could  not  think  of  Miss  Margaret  getting 
up  quite  in  the  dark,  to  light  the  fire;  it  was  a  dismal  time  to 
begin  such  a  new  sort  of  work.  Margaret  privately  explained 
to  her  that  these  little  circumstances  brought  no  discourage- 
ment to  persons  who  undertake  such  labour  with  sufficient 
motive;  and  Morris  admitted  this.  She  saw  the  difference 
between  the  case  of  a  poor  girl  first  going  to  service,  who 
trembles  half  the  night  at  the  idea  of  her  mistress's  displeasure 
if  she  should  not  happen  to  wake  in  time;  such  poor  girl 
imdertaking  service  for  a  maintenance^  and  by  no  means  from 
love  in  either  party  towards  the  other — ^Morris  saw  the  differ- 
ence l^etween  the  morning  waking  to  such  a  service  and 
Margaret's  being  called  from  her  bed  by  love  of  those  whom  she 
was  going  to  serve  through  the  day,  and  by  an  exhilarating  sense 
ofihonoiu:  and  duty.  Morris  saw  that,  while  to  the  solitary 
dependant  every  accessory  of  cheeriulness  is  necessary  to  make 
her  willingly  leave  her  rest — ^the  early  sunshine  through  her 
window,  and  the  morning  song  of  birds — ^it  mattered  little  t^ 
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Margmiet  under  what  ciieumstinieeB  she  went  about  her  bun- 
nam — ^whether  in  dart  new  or  in  bght,  m  keen  firoet  or  genial 
warmth.  She  had  the  strength  of  will,  in  whose  glow  sii  the 
dngaaty  all  the  meanness,  all  the  hardship  of  the  most  sordid 
occnpations  is  consumed,  leaving  unimpaired  the  digni^  and 
delight  of  toil.  Morris  saw  and  fhllj  admitted  all  this ;  and 
yet  she  stayed  on  till  the  end  of  January. 

By  that  time  her  friends  were  not  satisfied  to  have  her 
remain  any  longer.     It  was  necessary  that  she  should  earn 
money;  and  she  had  an  opportunity  now  of  earning  what  ^e  i 
needed  at  Birmingham.     The  time  was  come  when  Morris 
must  go. 

The  family  had  their  sorrow  all  to  themselves  that  dismal 
evening ;  for  net  a  soul  in  Deerbrook,  except  Maria,  knew 
that  Morris  was  going  at  all.  Maria  had  known  all  along; 
and  it  had  been  settled  that  Maria  should  occupy  Morrises 
room,  after  it  was  vacated,  as  often  as  she  felt  nervous  and 
lonely  in  her  lodging.  But  she  was  not  aware  of  the  precise 
day  when  tixe  separation  of  these  old  and  dear  friends  was  to 
take  place.  So  they  mourned  Morris  as  privately  as  f^e  had 
long  grieved  over  their  adversity. 

Mr.  Hope  meant  to  drive  Morris  to  Blickley  himself,  and  to 
see  her  into  the  coach  for  Birmingham ;  and  he  had  borrowed 
Mr.  Grey's  gig  for  the  purpose.  He  had  been  urged  hy 
Mr.  Grey  not  to  think  of  returning  that  night,  had  desired  his 
wife  and  sister  not  to  expect  him,  and  had  engaged  a  neigh- 
bour to  sleep  in  the  house.  The  sisters  might  well  look 
forward  to  a  sad  evening ;  and  their  hearts  were  heavy  when 
the  gig  came  to  the  door,  when  they  were  fortii^ing  Morris 
with  a  parting  glass  of  wine,  and  wrapping  her  up  with  warm 
things  which  were  to  come  back  with  her  master,  and  ex- 
pressing their  heart-sorrow  by  the  tenderness  with  which 
they  melted  the  very  soul  of  poor  Morris.  She  could  not 
speak;  she  could  resist  nothing.  She  took  all  they  offered 
her  to  comfort  herself  with,  from  having  neither  heart  nor 
voice  to  refuse.  Monis  never  gave  way  to  tears ;  but  she  was 
as  solemn  as  if  she  were  going  to  execution.  The  baby  alone 
was  insensible  to  her  gravity ;  he  laughed  in  her  face  when 
she  took  him  into  her  arms  for  the  last  time; — ^a  seasonable 
laugh  it  wajs,  for  it  relieved  his  mother  of  some  slight  emper- 
stitious  dread  which  was  stealing  upon  her,  as  she  witnessed 
the  solemnity  of  Morria's  farewell  to  him.  They  ^  spoke 
oC  her  return  to  them ;  but  no  one  felt  that  ther^  was  any 
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Af  Siaster  and  Margaret  stood  out  on  the  steps  to  watch 
^e  ^g  till  the  last  moment,  a  few  flakee  of  snow  were  driven 
agaiBst  tiieir  faces.  They  feared  Morris  wotdd  have  a  dreaiy 
journey ;  ai^d  this  was  not  the  pleasantest  thoi:^ht  to  oany 
witibi  them  into  the  house. 

While  Hester  nursed  h^r  infant  by  the  fixe,  Maigaret  went 
round  the  house,  to  see  what  there  was  for  h^  to  do  tonight. 
It  moved  her  to  find  how  thoughtfully  everythii^  was  dooe. 
Busy  as  Morris  had  been  with  a  thousand  little  affairs  and 
preparations,  every  part  of  the  house  was  left  in  the  com- 
pletest  arder.  The  very  blinds  of  ^e  chambers  were  drawn 
down,  and  a  fire  was  laid  in  every  grate,  in  case  of  its  being 
wanted.  The  tea-rtray  was  set  in  the  pantry,  and  not  a  plate 
Idt  from  dinner  unwashed.  Margaret  felt  and  said  how  badly 
she  should  supply  the  place  of  Morris's  hands,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  loss  of  her  head  and  heart.  She  sighed  her  thankfdl- 
ness  to  her  old  friend,  that  she  ^as  already  at  liberty  to  sit 
down  beside  her  sister,  with  actually  nothing  on  her  hands  to 
be  done  before  tea-time. 

It  was  always  a  holiday  to  Margaret  when  she  could  sit  by 
at  leisure,  as  the  morning  and  evening  dressing  and  undressing 
of  the  baby  went  on.  Hester  would  never  entrust  the  business 
to  her  or  to  any  one :  but  it  was  the  next  best  thing  to  watdi 
the  pranks  of  the  little  fellow,  and  the  play  between  him  and  his 
mo^ier ;  and  then  to  see  the  fan  subside  into  drowsiness,  and  be 
lostin  that  exquisite  spectacle,  the  quiet  sleep  of  an  infant.  When 
he  was  this  evening  laid  in  his  basket,  and  all  wa^s  unusually 
0till,  from  there  being  no  one  but  themselves  in  the  house,  and 
the  snow  having  by  this  time  fallen  diickly  outside,  Margaitet 
said  to  her  sister — 

"  If  I  rem^ember  rightly,  it  is  just  a  twelvemonl^  since  you 
warned  me  how  wretched  marria^  was.  Just  a  year,  is  it 
»t?" 

**J9  it  possible?  "  said'  Hester,  withdrawing  her  eyes  irom 
ker  infaat. 

^  I  wish  I  <^iild  ha.v6  £brese^  then  how  soon  I  m^t 
remiitd  you  of  this," 

^  Is  it  possible  that  I  said  ao  ?-^and  of  all  morriBge  ?" 

"  Of  ali  love,  and  all  marriage.    I  remember  it  distinstlj." 

"You  have  but  too  much  reason  to  remember  it,  love. 
But  how  thankless,  how  wicked  of  me  ever  to  say  so  1" 
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"  We  all,  perhaps,  say  some  wretched  things  which  dwell 
on  other  people's  minds  loiig  after  we  have  forgotten  them 
ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  acts  we  shall  waken  up  to  as  sins 
—perhaps  every  one  of  us — whenever  we  become  qualified  to 
review  our  lives  dispassionately  ; — as  sins,  no  doubt,  for  the 
pain  does  not  die  with  the  utterance  ;  and  to  give  pain  need- 
lessly, and  to  give  lasting  pain,  is  surely  a  sin.  We  are  none 
of  us  guiltless  ;  but  I  am  glad  you  said  this  particular  thing 
— dreadful  as  it  was  to  hear  it.  It  has  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  thought  within  the  year  ;  and  it  now  makes  us  both 
aware  how  much  happier  we  are  than  we  were  then." 

"Wei" 

"  Yes  ;  all  of  us.  I  rather  shrink  from  measuring  states  of 
fortime  and  of  mind,  as  they  are  at  one  time  against  those  of 
another  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  recall  that  warning  of  yours, 
and  be  unaware  how  differently  we  have  cause  to  think  and 
speak  now.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  com- 
plain of  love  and  of  marriage.  The  die  was  then  cast  for  us  all. 
It  is  much  better  to  feel  npw  that  those  complaints  were  the 
expression  of  passing  pain,  long  since  over." 

**I  rejoice  to. hear  you  say  this  for  yourself,  Margaret ; 
though  I  own  I  should  scarcely  have  expected  it.  Aild  yet 
no  one  is  more  aware  than  I  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  love— a 
blessing  still,  whatever  may  be  the  woe  that  must  come  with 
the  love.  It  is  a  blessing  to  live  for  another,  to  feel  far 
more  deeply  than  the  most  selfish  being  on  earth  ever  felt  for 
himself.  I  know  that  it  is  better  to  have  felt  this  disinterested 
attachment  to  another,  even  in  the  midst  of  storfiis  of  passion 
hidden  in  the  heart,  and  of  pangs  from  disappointment,  than 
to  live  on  in  the  very  best  peace  of  those  who  have  never 
loved.  Yet,  knowing  this,  I  have  been  cowardly  for  you, 
Margaret,  and  at  one  time  sank  under  my  own  troubles. 
Any  one  who  loved  as  I  did  should  have  been  braver.  I 
should  have  been  more  willing,  both  for  you  and  for  myself, 
to  meet  the  suffering  which  belongs  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
highest  and  best  part  of  our  nature  :  but  I  was  unworthy  then 
of  the  benignant  discipline  appointed  to  me  :  and  at  the 
moment,  I  doubt  not  I  should  have  preferred,  if  the  choice  had 
been  offered  to  me,  the  safety  and  quiet  of  a  passionless 
existence  to  the  glorious  exercise  which  has  been  graciously 
appointed  me  against  my  will.  I  do  try  now,  Margaret,  to  be 
thankful  that  you  have  had  some  of  this  exercise  and  disci- 
pline ;   but  I  have  not  faith  enough.     My  thanks  are  all 
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8'walloTired  up  in  grief  before  I  have  done — grief  that  yon  "have 
the  straggle  and  the  sorrow,  without  the  support  and  the  full 
returh  which  have  been  granted  to  me." 

"  You  need  not  grieve  much  for  me.  I  have  not  only  had 
the  full  return  you  speak  of,  but  I  have  it  still.  It  cannot  be 
spoken,  or  written,  or  even  indulged ;  but  I  know  it  exists  ; 
and  therefore  am  I  happier  than  I  was  last  year.  How  foolish 
it  is,"  she  continued,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  how  perfectly 
childish  to  set  oiu:  hearts  on  what  we  call  happiness, — on  any 
arrangement  of  circumstances,  either  in  our  minds  or  our 
ibrtimes — so  little  as  we  know!  How  you  and  I  should  have 
dreaded  this  night  and  to-morrow,  if  they  could  have  been 
foreshown  to  us  a  while  ago !  How  we  should  have  shrunk 
from  sitting  doyra  under  the  cloud  of  sorrow  which  appears  to 
have  settled  upon  this  house!  And  now  this  evening  has 
come " 

"  The  evening  of  Morris's  goings  away,  and  everything  else 
so  dreary!  No  servant,  no  money,  no  prospect.!  Careful 
economy  at  home,  ill-will  abroad ;  the  times  bad,  the  future 
all  blank — we  two  sitting  here  alone,  with  the  snow  falling 
without!" 

"And  our  hearts  aching  with  parting  with  Morris  (we 
must  come  back  to  that  principal  grief).  How  dismal  all  this 
would  have  looked,  if  we  could  have  seen  it  in  a  fairy-glass  at 
Birmingham  long  ago ! — and  yet  I  would  not  change  this  very 
evening  for  any  we  ever  spent  in  Birmingham,  when  we  were 
exceedingly  proud  of  being  very  happy." 

"  Nor  I.  This  is  life :  and  to  live — ^to  live  with  the 
whole  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  is  enough.  It  is  not  often 
that  I  have  strength  to  feel  this,  and  courage  to  say  it ;  but 
to-night  I  have  both." 

"  And  in  time  we  may  be  strong  enough  to  pray  that  this 
child  may  truly  and  wholly  live — may  live  in  every  capacity 
of  his  being,  whatever  suffering  may  be  the  condition  of  such 
life :  but  it  requires  some  courage  to  pray  so  for  him,  he  looks 
so  unfit  for  anything  but  ease  at  present!" 

"  For  anything  but  feeding  and  sleeping,  and  laughing  in 
our  faces.  Did  you  ever  see  an  infant  sleep  so  softly?  Are 
not  those  wheels  passing  ?  Yes ;  surely  I  heard  wheels  rolling 
over  the  snow." 

She  was  right.  In'  five  minutes  more,  Margaret  had  to 
open  the  door  to  her  brother. 

Hope  had  arrived  at  Blickley  only  just  in  time  to  drive 
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M orria  up  to  the  door  of  the  Birmingham  eoach,  and  put  ber 
in  as  tlie  gnard  waa  blowing  Iiis  horn.  Mr.  Grej'a  hoiae 
had  gone  badly,  and  they  had  been  full  late  in  setting  off.  He 
had  not  liked  the  prospect  of  staying  where  he  waa  till 
morning,  and  had  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  footpads,  and 
retom:  so  he  stepped  into  the  coffee-room,  and  read  the 
papers  while  the  horse  was  feeding,  and  came  home  as  quickly 
after  as  he  oonld.  As  he  was  safe,  all  the  three  were  glad  he 
had  done  so ;  and  the  more  that,  for  once,  Edward  seemed 
sad.  They  made  a  bright  fire,  and  gave  him  tea ;  but  their 
honsehold  offices  did  not  seem  to  cheer  him  as  usual. 
Hester  asked,  at  length,  whether  he  had  heard  any  bad  news. 

"Only  public  news.  The  papers  are  full  of  everything 
that  is  dismal.  The  epidemic  is  spreading  frightfully.  It  ia 
a  most  serious  affair.  The  people  you  meet  in  the  streets  at 
Blickley  look  as  if  they  had  the  plague  raging  in  the  town«. 
They  say  the  funerals  have  never  ceased  passing  through  the 
streets,  sJl  .this  week  ;  and  really  the  churchyard  I  saw  seemed 
full  of  new  graves.  I  believe  the  case  is  little  better  in  any 
town  in  the  kingdom.'* 

"  And  in  the  villages  ?  " 

**  The  villages  follow,  of  course,  with  differences  according^ 
to  their  circumstances.  None  will  be  worse  than  this  place^ 
when  once  the  fever  appears  among  us.  I  would  not  say  sa 
anywhere  but  by  our  own  fireside,  because  everything  should 
be  done  to  encourage  the  people  instead  pf  frightening  them  ; 
but  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  place  better  prepared  for 
destruction  than  our  pretty  village  is  just  now,  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  most  of  the  people,  and  their  ignorance,  which 
renders  them  unfit  to  take  any  rational  care  of  themselves/' 

"  You  say,  *  whenever  the  fever  comes.'  Do  you  think  it 
must  pertainly  come  ?  " 

*^  Yes  :  and  I  have  had  some  suspicions,  withiii  a  day  or 
two,  that  it  is  here  already.  I  must  see  Walcot  to-naorrow ; 
and  learn  what  he  has  discovered  in  his  practice." 

"  Mr.  Walcot !    Will  not  Dr.  Levitt  do  aa  well  ?  " 

*^  I  must  see  Dr.  Levitt  too,  to  consult  about  some  xneans 
of  cleansing  and  drying  the  worst  of  the  houses  in  the 
Tillage.  But  it  is  quite  necessary  that  I  should  have  some 
conversation  with  Walcot  about  the  methods  of  treatment  of 
this  dreadful  disease.  If  he  is  not  glad  of  an  opportanity 
of  constdting  with  a  brother  in  the  profession,  he  ought  to 
be :  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be ;  lor  he  will  very  soon 
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have  as  much  tip<m  him  as  anj  head  and  Iiandd  in  tilie  world 
could  manage." 

'<  Cannot  you  let  him  come  to  jott  for  adrice  and  asmstance 
when  he  wants  it?" 

"  I  must  not  wait  for  that.  He  is  yotmg,  and,  as  we  all 
imagine,  not  over  wise :  and  a  dozen  of  our  poor  neighbours 
might  die  before  he  became  aware  of  as  much  as  I  know 
to-night  about  this  epidemic.  No,  love;  my  dignity  must 
give  way  to  the  safety  of  our  neighbours.  Depend  upon  it, 
Walcot  will  be  glad  enough  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say— *4f 
not  to-morrow,  by  next  week  at  furthest." 

"  So  soon?     What  makes  you'  say  next  week  ?" 

**  I  judge  partly  from  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  fever 
elsewhere,  and  partly  from  the  present  state  of  health  in 
Deerbrook.  There  are  other  reasons  too.  I  have  seen  some 
birds  of  ill  omen  on  the  wing  hitherward  this  evening. 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  fortune-tellers.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in 
seasons  of  plague — of  the  epidemics  of  our  times,  as  well  as 
the  plagues  of  former  days — conjurors,  and  fortune-tellers, 
and  quacks  appear,  as  a  sort  of  heralds  of  the  disease?  They 
are  not  really  so,  for  the  disease  in  fact  precedes  them  ;  but 
they  show  themselves  so  immediately  on  its  arrival,  and 
usually  before  its  presence  is  acknowledged,  that  they  have 
often  been  thought  to  bring  it.  They  have  early  information 
of  its  existence  in  any  place  ;  and  rfiey  come  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  panic  of  the  inhabitant^,  where  there  are 
enough  who  are  ignorant  to  make  the  speculation  a  good  one. 
I  saw  two  parties  of  these  people  trooping  •  hither ;  and  we 
shall  have  heard  something  of  their  prophecies,  and  of  a  fever 
case  or  two,  before  this  time  to-morrow^  I  have  little  doubt." 

"  It  is  this  prospect  which  has  made  you  sad,"  said  Hester. 

"  No,  my  dear — ^not  t^iat  alone.  But  do  not  let  us  talk 
about  being  sad.     What  does  it  matter  ?" 

"  Yes ;  do  let  us  talk  about  it,"  said  Margaret,  "  if,  as  I 
suspect,  you  are  sad  for  us.  It  is  about  Morris's  going  away, 
is  it  not?" 

"  About  many  things.  It  is  impossible  to  be  at  all  times 
imaffected  by  such  changes  as  have  come  upon  us  ;  I  cannot 
always  forget  what  my  profession  once  was  to  me,  for  honour, 
for  occupation,  and  for  income.  I  confidently  reckoned  on 
bringing  you  both  to  a  home  full  of  comfort.  Never  were 
womai  so  cherished  as  I  meant  that  you  should  be.    And 
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now  it  lias  ended  In  your  little  incomes  being  almost  onr  onl^ 
resource,  and  in  yonr  being  deprived  of  yonr  old  friend 
Morris,  some  years  before  her  time.  I  can  hardly  endore  to 
think  of  to-morrow." 

«  And  do  yon  really  call  this  the  end  ?**  asked  Margarets 
"  Do  you  consider  onr  destiny  fixed  for  evermore?" 

«  As  fiur  as  yon  and  I  are  concerned,  love,"  said  Hester  to 
him,  *^  I  conld' almost  wish  that  this  were  the  end.  I  feel  as 
if  almost  any  change  would  be  for  the  worse ;  I  mean 
supposing  you  not  to  look  as  you  do  now,  but  as  you  have 
always  been  till  now.     Oh,  Edward,  I  am  so  happy  T' 

Her  husband  could  not  speak  for  astonishment  and  delight. 

"  You  remember  that  evening  in  Verdon  woods,  Edward — 
the  evening  before  we  were  married  ?" 

"Eememberitl" 

"WelL  How  infinitely  happier  are  we  now  than  then! 
Oh  I  that  fear — ^that  mistrust  of  myself  I  You  reproved  me 
for  my  fear  and  mistrust  then ;  and  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  of  what  you  then  said.  It  is  not  often  that  I  can 
have  the  honour  of  preaching  to  you,  my  dear  husband,  as  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  find  an  occasion  ;  but  now  I  have  caught 
you  tripping.  What  is  there  for  you  to  be  imeasy  about  now, 
that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  what  I  troubled  myself  about 
Ihen  ? — Since  that  time  I  have  caused  you  much  misery,  I 
know — ^misery  which  I  partly  foresaw  I  should  cause  you : 
but  that  is  over,  I  trust.  It  is  over  M  least  for  the  time  that 
we  are  poor  and  persecuted.  I  dare  not  and  do  not  wish  for 
anything  otherwise  than  as  we  have  it  now.  Persecution 
seems  to  haVe  made  us  wiser,  and  poverty  happier ;  and  how, 
if  only  Margaret  were  altogether  as  ^ire  would  see  her,  how 
could  we  be  better  than  we  are  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  wife."  These  few  tender  words, 
and  her  husbaixL^s  brigjitened  looks,  sufficed — Hester  had  no 
cares.  She  forgot  even  the  fever,  in  seeing  Edward  look  as 
gay  as  usual  again,  and  in  feeling  that  she  was  everything  to 
him — ^that  feeling,  that  conviction,  for  which  she  had  sighed 
in  vain,  for  long  after  her  marriage.  She  had  then  fancied 
that  his  profession,  his  family,  his  own  thoughts,  were  as 
important  to  him  as  herself.  She  now  knew  that  she  was 
supreme ;  and  this  was  supreme  satisfaction. 

When  Margaret  sprang  up  to  her  new  labours  in  the  chill 
dusk  of  the  next  morning,  she  fiattered  herself  that  she  was 
the  first  awake;  but  it  was  not  so.     When  she  went  down. 
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she  found  her  brother  iDfusy  shovelling  the  snow  away,  and 
making  a  clear  path  &om  the  kitchen  door  to  the  coal-house* 
He  declared  it  delightfully  warm  work,  by  the  time  he  had 
brought  in  coals  enough  for  the  day,  and  wanted  more 
employment  of  the  same  sort.  He  went  round  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  cleared  the  steps  and  pavement  there  ;  caring 
nothing  for  the  fact,  that  two  or  three  neighbours  gazed  from 
their  doors,  and  that  some  children  stood  blowing  upon  their 
fingers,  and,  stamping  with  their  feet,  enduring  the  cold,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  gentleman  clearing  his  own  steps. 

"  What  would  the  Greys  say?"  asked  Margaret,  laughing; 
as,  duster  in  hand,  she  looked  from  the  open  window,  and 
spoke  to  her  brother  outside. 

"  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  say  I  have  done  my  work  well.* 

"  I'hat  is  just  what  Hester  is  observing  within  here.  You 
are  almost  ready  for  breakfast,  are  you  not  ?  She  is  setting 
the  table." 

"  Quite  ready.  What  warm  work  this  is  1  Really  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  such  a  bit  of  pavement  in  all  Deerbrook  as 
this  of  ours." 

"Come — come  in  to  breakfast.  You  have  admired  your 
work  quite  enough  for  this  morning." 

The  three  who  sat  down  to  breakfast  were  as  reasonable 
and  philosophical  as  most  people  ;.  but  even  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  with  the  sweetness  of  comforts  provided  by  their 
own  immediate  toil.  There  was  something  in  the  novelty, 
perhaps  ;  but  Hope  threw  on  the  fire  with  remarkable  energy 
the  coals  he  had  himself  brought  in  from  the  coal-house,  and 
ate  with  great  relish  the  toast  toasted  by  his  wife's  own 
hands.  Margaret,  too,  looked  roimd  the  room  more  than 
once,  with  a  new  sort  of  pride  in  there  being  not  a  particle 
of  dust  on  table,  chair,  or  book.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
persuade  Edward  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do 
about  the  house  till  the  next  morning ;  that  the  errand-boy 
woidd  come  in  an  hour,  and  clean  thq  shoes ;  and  that  the 
only  assistance  the  master  of  the  house  could  render,  would 
be  to  take  charge  of  the  baby  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while 
Hester  helped  her  sister  to  make  the  beds. 

After  breakfast,  when  Hester  was  dressing  her  infant,  and 
Margaret  washing  up  the  tea-cups  and  saucers,  the  postman^s 
knock  was  heard.  Margaret  went  to  the  door,  and  paid  for 
the  letter  from  the  "  emergency  purse,"  as  they  called  the 
little  sum  of  money  they  had    put  aside  for  unforeseen 
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expenses.  The  letter  was  for  Edward,  a&d  so  brief  that  it 
Bast  be  on  business. 

It  was  on  business.  '  It  was  from  the  lawyer  of  Mr.  Hope's 
jiged  grandfather;  and  it  told  that  the  old  gentleman  had  at 
last  sunk  rather  suddenly  under  his  many  infirmities. 
Ifr.  Hope  was  invited  to  go — not  to  the  funeral,  for  it  must  be 
orer  before  he  could  arriye,  but  to  see  the  wiU,  in  which  he 
had  a  large  beneficial  interest,  the  property  being  divided 
between  himself  and  his  brother,  subject  to  legacies  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  each  of  his  sisters,  and  a  few  smaller 
bequests  to  the  servants. 

"  This  is  as  you  always  feared,"  said  Hester  to  her  husband, 
observing  the  expression  of  concern  in  his  £ice,  on  reading  the 
letter. 

"  Indeed,  I  always  feared  it  would  be  so,"  he  replied.  "  I 
did  what  J,  could  to  prevent  this  act  of  posthumous  injustice; 
and  I  am  grieved  that  I  failed;  for  nothing  can  repair  it.  My 
sisters  will  have  their  money — ^the  same  in  amount,  but  how 
different  in  value !  They  will  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  their 
brothers,  instead  of  as  theif  due  froni  their  grand&ther.  I 
sm  very  sorry  his  last  act  was  of  this  character." 

«  Will  you  go  ?     Must  you  go  ?" 

'^  No,  I  shall  not  go — at  least,  not  at  present.  The  funeral 
would  be  over,  you  see,  before  I  could  get  there ;  and  I  doubt 
not  the  rest  of  the  business  may  be  managed  quietly  and 
easily  by  letter.  I  have  no  inclination  to  travel  just  now, 
imd  no  money  to  do  it  with,  and  strong  reasons  of  another 
kind  for  staying  at  home.     No,  I  shall  not  go." 

"  I  am  very  glad.  Now,  the  first  duty  is  to  write  to  Emily 
imd  Anne,  I  suppose  :  and  to  Frank?" 

"  Not  to  Frank  just  yet.  He  knows  what  I  meant  to  do, 
in  case  of  my  grandfather  recurring  to  this  disposition!  of  his 
property;  and,  further  than  this,  I  must  not  influence  Frank. 
He  must  be  lefl  entirely  free  to  do  as  he  thinks  proper,  and 
I  shall  not  communicate  with  him  till  he  has  had  ample  time 
to  decide  on  his  course.  I  shall  write  to  EmMy  aaad  Ajxat 
to-day." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  them.'^ 

"  So  am  I.  What  a  pity  it  is,  when  the  aged,  whom  one 
would  wish  to  honour  afler  they  are  gone  to  their  graves^ 
imp«dr  one*s  respect,  by  an  unjust  arrangement  of  their 
afifeirs  I  How  easily  might  my  grandfather  have  satisfied  us 
all,  and  secured  our  due  reverence  at  the  last,  Jbj  merely 
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l^eing  just !  Now,  a&er  adwUing  what  vnam  just,  he  has 
gQne  back  into  his  prejudices,  9Sid  pteoed  us* all  in  a  painful 
position,  ^om  which  it  will  be  difi^uU  to  eretj  o|ie  of  us  to 
regard  his  naeinory  as  w€  should  wish." 

'<  He  little  thought  you  would  hiok  xipcm  his  rich  l^aoy 
in  this  way,"  said  Margaret,  smiling. 

^  I  gave  him  warning  that  I  should.  It  was  impossible  to 
refuse  it  more  peremptorily  than  I  did," 

"That  must  be  your  satisfaction  now,  love.  You  have 
done  everything  that  was  right;  so  we  will  not  discompose 
ourselves  because  another  has ,  done  a  wrong  which  you  can 
partly  repair," 

"  My  dear  wife,  what  comfort  you  give  I  What  a  blessing' 
it  is,  that  you  think,  and  feel,  and  will  act,  with  me — ^msdking^ 
my  duty  easy  instead  of  difficult ! " 

"Ijvasgoing  to  ask,"  observed  Margaret,  "whetha:  you 
have  no  misgiving — no  doubt  whatever  that  you  are  right  in 
refusing  all  this  money." 

"  Not  the  slightest  doubt,  Margaret,  The  case  is  not  in. 
any  degree  altered  by  my  change  of  fortune.  The  facts  re- 
main, that  my  sisters  have  received  nothing  yet  from  the 
property,  while  I  have  had  my  professional  education  out  of 
it.  That  my  profession  does  not  at  present  supply  us  with 
bread  does  not  affect  the  question  at  aU :  nor  can  you  think 
that  it  does,  I  am  sure.  But  Hester,  my  love,  what  think  you 
of  our  prospect  of  a  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"  A  hundred  pounds ! " 

"  Yes ;  that  is  the  sum  set  down  for  me  when  the  honest 
will  was  made ;  and  that  sum  I  shall  of  course  retain." 

"  Oh,  delightful !  What  a  quantity  of  comfort  we  may  jget 
on*  of  a  hundred  pounds !     How  rich  we  shall  be  I " 

"  She  is  thinking  already,"  said  Mazgaxet,  "  what  sort  of  a 
pretty  cloak  baby  is  to  have  for  the  summer." 

"  And  Margaret  must  have  something  out  of  it,  must  jmt 
she,  love?"  asked  Hest^. 

"  We  will  all  enjoy  it,  with  many  thanks  to  my  poor  grand- 
father. Surely  this  hundred  pounds  will  set  us  on  though 
the  year." 

'<  That  will  be  very  pleasant,  really,"  observed  Margaret. 
"  To  be  sure  of  bread  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year!  Oh,  tibe 
value  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  some  people !" 

"  What  a  pity  that  Morris  did  not  stay  this  one  other  day  l**" 
exclaimed  Hester.     "And  yet,  perhaps,  j|<jt(3pj(^   It  might 
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haye  perplezad  her  mind  about  leaying  ns,  and  induced  her  to 
give  up  her  new  place;  and  there  is  nothing  in  a  chance 
hundred  pounds  to  justify  that.    It  is  better  as  it  is.*' 

«<  All  things  are  yeiy  well  as  they  are,'*  said  Hope,  ^*  as 
long  as  we  think  so.  Now,  I  am  going  to  call  on  Walcot. 
Good-bye." 

''  Stop,  stop  one  moment !  Stay,  and  see  what  I  have 
found  1"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  glee.  "Look I  Feel! 
Tell  me — is  not  this  our  boy's  first  tooth?" 

"  It  is — ^it  certainly  is.     I  give  you  joy,  my  little  fellow !" 

"  Worth  all  the  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  world,"  observed 
Margaret,  coming  in  her  turn  to  see  and  feel  the  little  pearly 
edge,  whose  value  its  owner  was  far  from  appreciating,  while 
worried  with  the  inquisition  which  was  made  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  mouth.  "  Now  it  w  a  pity  that  Morris  is  not  here !" 
all  exclaimed. 

<<  We  must  write  to  her.  Perhaps  we  might  have  found  it 
yesterday,  if  we  had  had  any  idea  it  would  come  so  soon." 

No :  Hester  was  quite  positive  there  was  no  tooth  to  be 
seen  or  felt  last  night. 

"  Well,  we  must  write  to  Morris." 

"  You  must  leave  me  a  comer,"  said  Hope.  "  We  must  all 
try  our  skill  in  describing  a  first  tooth.  I  will  consider  my 
part  as  I  walk.  Bite  my  finger  once  more  before  I  go,  my 
boy." 

The  sisters  busied  themselves  in  putting  the  parlour  in 
order,  for  the  reception  of  any  visitors  who  might  chance  to 
€all,  though  the  streets  were  so  deep  in  snow  as  to  render  the 
chance  a  remote  one.  Margaret  believed  that,  when  the  time 
should  come,  she  might  set  the  potatoes  over  the  parlour  fire 
to  boil,  and  thus,  without  detection,  save  the  lighting  another 
fir^.  But  before  she  had  taken  off  her  apron,  while  she  was 
in  the  act  of  sweeping  up  the  hearth,  there  was  a  loud  knock, 
which  she  recognised  as  proceeding  ^om  the  hand  of  a  Grey. 
The  family  resemblance  extended  to  their  knocks  at  the  door. 

As  if  no  snow  had  fallen,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Sophia  entered. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  us,  my  dears,  I  have  no  doubt. 
But  I  could  not  be  satisfied  without  knowing  what  Mr.  Hope 
thinks  of  this  epidemic,  this  terrible  fever,  which  every  one  is 
speaking  about  so  frightfully." 

"  Why,  what  can  he  think  ?" 

"  I  mean,  my  dear,  does  he  suppose  that  it  will  come  here  ? 
Are  we  likely  to  have  it  ?  "  Digitized  by  Google 
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**  He  tells  us,  what  I  stippose  you  hear  from  Mr.  Grey,  that 
the  fever  seems  to  be  spreading  everywhere,  and*  is  just  now 
very  destructive  at  Blickley.   Does  not  Mr.  Grey  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  there  is  no  learning  anything  frpm  Mr.  Grey 
that  he  does  not-like  to  teU.  Sophia,  I  think  we  must  take  in 
a  newspaper  again,  that  we  may  stand  a  chance  of  knowing 
something." 

Sophia  agreed. 

"  Sophia  and  I  found  that  we  really  had  no  time  to  read  the 
newspaper.  There  it  lay,  and  nobody  touched  it;  for  Mr. 
Grey  reads  the  news  in  the  office  always.  I  told  Mr.  Grey 
it  was  just  paying  so  much  a-week  for  no  good  to  anybody, 
and  I  begged  he  would  countermand  the  paper.  But  we  must 
take  it  in  again,  really,  to  know  how  this  fever  goes  on.  Does 
Mr.  tlope  think,  my  dears,  as  many  people  are  saying  here 
this,  morning,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  plague  ?'* 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Sophia,  "  how  can  you  say  any- 
thing so  dreadful?"  "^ 

"  I  have  not  heard  my  husband  speak  of  it  so,'*  said  Hester. 
**  He  thinks  it  a  very  serious  affair,  happening  as  it  does  in 
the  midst  of  a  scarcity,  when  the  poor  are  abeady  depressed 
and  sickly." 

"  Ah !  that  is  always  the  way,  Mr.  Grey  tells  me.  After  a 
scarcity  comes  itie  fever,  he  says.  The  poor  are  much  to  be 
pitied  indeed.  But  what  should  those  do  who  are  not  poor, 
have  you  heard  Mr.  Hope  say  ?"  i 

"  He  thinks  they  should  help  their  poor  neighbours  to  the 
very  utmost." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course  :  but  what  I  mean  is,  what  precautions 
would  h  e  advise  ?  "  ' 

"  We  will  ask  him.  I  have  not  heard  him  speak  particu- 
larly of  this  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  Then  he  has  not  established  any  regulations  in  his  own 
family?" 

"  No.  But  I  know  his  opinion  on  such  cases  in  general  to 
be,  that  the  safest  way  is  to  go  on  as  usual,  taking  rational 
care  of  health,  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary  terror.  This 
common  way  of  living,  and  a  particularly  diligent  care  of  those 
who  want  the  good  offices  of  the  rich,  are  what  he  would 
recommend,  I  believe,  at  this  time :  but  when  he  comes  in,  we 
will  ask  him.  You  had  better  stay  till  he  returns.  He  may 
bring  some  news.  Meantime,  I  am  sorry  my  baby  is  asleep. 
I  should  like  to  show  you  his  first  tooth."     ized  by  Google 
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«' Hu  firgt  tooth  ?  Indeedl  He  is  a  forward  Ukle  Sellow. 
But,  Hester,  do  you  luippen  to  have  beaid  your  kuabaad  say 
wbat  sort  of  Aunigaticm  be  would  recommeiid  in  osae  of  wieh 
a  fever  as  this  showing  itself  in  the  house?** 

"  Indeed  I  have  not  heard  him  speak  of  fuDugations  at  all. 
Have  you,  Margaret?** 

"  No.** 

"  I  should  just  like  to  know ;  for  Mrs.  Jones  told  me  of  a 
very  good  one  ;  and  Mrs.  Howell  thinks  ill  of  it.  Mrs.  Jones 
recommended  me  to  pour  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  salt — 
common  salt — ^in  a  saucer ;  but  Mrs.  Howell  sa^s  there  is 
nothing  half  so  good  as  hot  vinegar." 

''Somebody  has  come  and  put  up  a  staU,**  said  Sojdda^ 
''  where  he  sells  fumigatipg  powders,  and  scHne  piUs,  which  he 
says  are  an  in&llible  remedy  against  the  fever.*' 

"  Preventive,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  mamma,  'tis  just  the  same  thing.  Does  Mr.  Hope 
know  anything  of  the  people  who  have  set  up  that  stall  ?  *' 

Hester  thought  she  might  Venture  to  answer  that  question 
without  waiting  for  her  husband's  return.  She  laughed  as 
sh^e  said,  that  medical  men  avoided  acquaintance  with  quacks. 

"  Does  Mr.  Hope  think  that  medical  men  are  in  any  parti- 
cular danger?**  asked  Sophia,  bashfully,  but  with  great 
anxiety.  ''  I  think  they  must  be,  going  among  so  many  people 
who  are  ill.  If  there  is  a  whole  family  in  the  fever  in  a 
cottage  at  Crossly  End,  as  Mrs.  HoweU  says  there  is,  how  very 
dangerous  it  must  be  to  attend  them  1" 

Sophia  was  checked  by  a  wink  from  her  mother,  and  then 
first  remembered  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  6urgeon*s  wife. 
She  tried  to  explain  away  what  she  had  said ;  but  tliere  was 
no  need.  Hester  cabnly  remarked  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
manf  to  expose  themselves  at  such  times  in  an  equal  degree 
with  the  medical  men  ;  and  that  she  believed  that  few  were 
more  secure  than  those  who  did  so  without  selfish  ^tiioi^ghts 
and  ignorant  panic.  Sophia  believed  t]iat  every  one  did  not 
think  so.  Some  of  Mr.  Walcot's  friends  had  been  remonstratiag 
with  him  about  going  so  much  among  the  poor  sick  people, 
just  at  this  time ;  am  Mr.  Walcot  had  been  consultipg  her  s& 
to  whether  his  duty  to  hifl  parents  did  not  require  tha^  he 
should  have  some  regard  to  his  own  j»^ty.  He  h«4  not 
known  what  to  do  about  going  to  a  house  in  TurnslaUe-IaBie, 
where  some  people  were  ill. 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  explanation^  Mrs.  Grey  broke 
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it  by  asking  Margaret  if  she  might  speak  pkdnlj  to  Ikcr-^the 
ocanman  preface  to  a  lectorcL  As  lasual,  Mai^aEret  repliedi 
^*  Oh  f  certainly." 

^^  I  would  only  just  hint,  my  dear,  that  it  would  be  ss  well 
if  you  did  not  open  the  door  yourseJf.  You  cannot  think  how 
43trangely  it  looks :  and  some  yery  unpleasant  remarks  might 
be  made  upon  it.  It  is  of  no  consequence  such  a  thing  hap- 
pening when  Sophia  and  I  come  to  your  door.  I  would  not 
have  you  think  we  regard  it  for  ourselves  in  the  least — ^the  not 
being  properly  shown  in  by  a  servant." 

"  Oh !  not  in  the  least,"  protested  Sophia. 

"  But  you  know  it  might  have  been  the  Levitts.  I  suppose 
it  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  the  Levitts  had  called  ?** 

**  It  certainly  would." 

"  It  might  have  been  the  Levitts  certainly,"  observed  Hester : 
^*  but  I  must  just  explain  that  it  was  to  oblige  me  that  Margaret 
went  to  the  door." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  point  out  some  other  way 
in  which  Margaret  may  oblige  you ;  for  really  you  have  no  idea 
how  oddly  it  looks  for  young  ladies  to  answer  knocks  at  the 
door.  It  is  not  proper  self-respect,  proper  regard  to  appear- 
ance. And  was  it  to  oblige  you  that  Margaret  carried  a  basket 
all  through  Deerbrook  on  Wednesday,  with  the  small  end  of  a 
carrot  peeping  out  from  under  the  lid  ?  Fie,  my  dears !  I 
must  say  fie  I  It  grieves  me  to  find  fault  with  you :  but  really 
this  is  folly.     It  is  really  neglecting  appearances  too  far.** 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  return  in  time  to  see  Mrs.  Grey.  When 
she  could  wait  no  longer,  Hester  promised  to  send  her  husband 
to  solve  Mrs.  Grey*s  diflSculties. 

•*  What  would  she  have  said,"  exclaimed  Hester,  "  if  she 
had  seen  my  husband's  doings  of  this  morning  ?" 

«Ah!  what  indeed?" 

"  Actually  shovelling  snow  from  his  own  steps !'' 

**Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  giving  away  a  competence. 
Which  act  woidd  she  have  thought  the  least  self -respect- 
ful?" 

"  She  would  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  Ofn  his  duty  to  his 
family  in  both  cases.  But  it  is  all  oat  of  kindness  that  she 
grieves  so  much  over  his  *  enthusiasm,*  and  lecturessr  us  for  our 
disregard  of  appearances.  If  she  loved  us  less,  wIb  should 
hear  lessof  hei"  concern,  and  it  would  be  told  to  others  behind 
our  backs.  So  we  will  not  mind  it.  You  domot^mind  it, 
Mai^aret?"  D„.e..vL.m 
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"Ixaflicrtojoyit.'' 

"  That  ia  right  Nowl  wish  my  htwband  would  come  in. 
He  has  been  gone  very  long;  and  I  want  to  hear  the  whole 
truth  about  this  ferer.** 


CHAPTER  XLL 

DEEBBBOOK  IN  i^HADOW. 


It  was  some  hours  before  Hope  appeared  at  home  again;  and 
when  he  did,  he  was  very  grave.  Mr.  Walcot  had  been 
truly  glad  to  see  him,  and,  it  was  plain,  would  have  applied 
to  him  for  aid  and  co-operation  some  days  before,  if  Mrs. 
Rowland  had  not  interfered,  to  prevent  any  consultation  of 
the  kind.  The  state  of  health  of  Deerbrook  was  bad, — much 
worse  than  Hope  had  had  any  suspicion  of.  Whole  £sunilies 
were  prostrated  by  the  fever  in  the  labourers*  cottages,  and 
it  was  creeping  into  the  better  sort  of  houses.  Mr.  Walcot 
had  requested  Hope  to  visit  some  of  his  patients  with  him: 
and  what  he  had  seen  had  convinced  him  that  the  disease 
was  of  a  most  formidable  character,  and  that  a  great  mortality 
must  be  expected  in  Deerbrook.  Walcot  appeared  to  be 
doing  his  duty  with  more  energy  than  might  have  been 
expected :  and  it  seemed  as  if  whatever  talent  he  had,  was 
exercised  in  his  profession.  Hope's  opinion  of  him  was  raised 
by  what  he  had  seen  this  morning.  Walcot  had  complained 
that  his  skill  and  knowledge  could  have  no  fair  play  among  a 
set  of  people  so  ignorant  as  the  families  of  his  Deerbrook 
patients.  They  put  more  &ith  in  charms  than  in  medicines 
or  care;  and  were  running  out  in  the  cold  and  damp  to  have 
their  fortunes  told  by  night,  or  in  the  gray  of  the  morning. 
If  a  fortune-teller  promised  long  life,  sdl  the  warnings  of  the 
doctor  wefit  for  nothing.  Then,  again,  the  people  mistook . 
the  oppression  which  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
fever,  for  debility ;  and  before  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  or  in 
defiance  of  his  directions,  the  patient  was  plied  with  strong 
drinks,  and  his  case  rendered  desperate  from  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Walcot  had  complained  that  the  odds  were  really  too 
much  against  him,  and  that  he  believed  himself  likely  to  lose 
almost  every  fever  patient  he  had.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
welcome  to  him  were  Mr.  Hope's  countenance,  suggestions. 
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and  influence, — such  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people  had 
left  it. 

Dr.  Levitt*s  influence  was  of  little  more  alvail  than  Mr. 
Hope's.  From  this  day,  he  was  as  busily  engaged  among  the 
sick  as  the  medical  gentlemen  themselves ;  laying  aside  his 
books,  and  spending  all  his  time  among  his  parishioners;  not 
neglecting  the  rich,  but  especially  devoting  himself  to  the 
poor.  He  co-operated  with  Hope  in  every  way;  raising 
money  to  cleanse,  air,  and  dry  the  most  cheerless  of  the 
cottages,  and  to  supply  the  indigent  sick  with  warmth  and 
food.  But  all  appeared  to  be  of  little  avail.  The  disease 
stole  on  through  the  village,  as  if  it  had  been  left  to  work  its 
own  way;  from  day  to  day  tidings  came  abroad  of  another 
and  another  who  was  down  in  the  fever, — the  Tuckers'  maid- 
servant, Mr.  Hill's  shop-boy,  poor  Mrs.  Paxton,  always  sure 
to  be  ill  when  anybody  else  was,  and  all  John  Ringworth's 
£ve  children.  In  a  fortnight,  the  church-bell  began  to  give 
token  how  fatal  the  sickness  was  becoming.  It  tolled  till  those 
who  lived  very  near  the  church  were  weary  of  hearing  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  when  its  sound  had  scarcely 
ceased  since  sunrise.  Dr.  Levitt  and  Hope  met  at  the  door  ot 
the  comer-house. 

"  You  are  the  man  I  wanted  to  meet,"  said  Dr.  Levitt!  "  I 
have  been  inquiring  for  you,  but  your  household  could  give 
me  no  account  of  you.  Could  you  just  step  home  with  me  ? 
Or  come  to  me  in  the  evening,  will  you  ?  But  stay  I  There 
is  no  time  like  the  present,  after  all ;  so,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  walk  in  with  you  now;  and,  if  you  are  going  to  dinner, 
I  will  make  one.  I  have  nobody  to  sit  down  with  me  at  home 
at  present,  you  know, — or  perhaps  you  do  not  know." 

"  Indeed  I  was  not  iware  of  the  absence  of  your  family," 
said  Hope,  leading  the  way  into  the  parlour,  where  Margaret 
at  the  moment  was  laying  the  cloth.  * 

"  You  must  have  wandered  tjiat  you  had  seen  nothing  of 
my  wife  all  this  week,  if  you  did  not  know  where  she  was.  I 
thought  it  best,  all  things  considered,  to  send  them  every  one 
away.  I  hope  we  have  done  right.  I  find  I  am  more  free 
for  the  discharge  of  my  own  duty,  now  that  I  am  unchecked 
by  their  fears^  for  me,  and  untroubled  by  my  own  anxiety  for 
them.  I  have  setit  them  all  abroad,  and  shall  go  for  them 
when  this  epidemic  has  run  its  course;  and  not  till  then.  I 
little  thought  what  satisfaction  I  could  feel  in  walking  about 
my  own  house,  to  see  how  deserted  it  looks.    I  never  hear 
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ibMt  bell  but  I  rejoice  that  all  that  belong  to  me  art  ao 
for  off." 

''  I  wanted  to  ask  joa  about  that  bell,"  said  Hope.  ^  My 
question  may  seem  to  you  to  savour  strongly  of  dissent ;  but 
I  must  inquire  irhether  it  is  absolutely  neoessary  for  bad 
news  to  be  announced  to  all  Deerbrook  every  day,  imd  almost 
all  day  long.  However  far  we  may  b^  from  objecting  to  fauear 
it  in  ordinary  times,  should  not  our  first  consideration  now  be 
for  the  living  ?  Is  not  the  case  altered  by  the  number  of 
deaths  that  takes  place  at  a  season  like  this  ?" 

'^  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hope;  and  I  have  talked 
with  Owen,  and  many  others,  about  that  matter,  within  this 
week.  I  have  proposed  to  dispense,  for  the  present,  with  a 
oustom  which  I  own  myself  to  be  attached  to  in  ordinary 
times,  but  which  I  now  see  may  be  pernicious.  But  it  cannot 
be  done.    We  must  yield  the  point." 

*^  I  will  not  engage  to  cure  any  aick,  or  to  keep  any  we^ 
who  live  within  sound  of  that  bell." 

'^  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  this  praetioe 
has  so  become  a  part  of  people's  religion,  that  it  aeems  as  if 
worse  effects  would  follow  from  discontinuing  it  than  from 
pursuing  the  usual  course.  Owen  says  there  is  scaroelya 
person  in  Deerbrook  who  would  not  talk  of  a  heathen  death 
and  burial  if  the  bell  were  silenced ;  and,  if  once  the  people's 
repose  in  their  religion  is  shaken,  I  really  know  not  what  will 
become  of  them." 

« I  agree  with  you  there.  Th^  religious  feelings  must  be 
left  untouched,  or  all  is  over;  but  I  am  sorry  that  this 
particular  observance  is  implicated  with  them  ao  completely 
as  you  say.  It  will  be  well  if  it  does  not  soon  become  an 
impossibility  to  toll  the  bell  for  all  who  die." 

''  It  would  be  well,  too,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  ''  if  this  were  the 
only  superstition  the  people  entertained.  They  are  more 
terri£ed  with  some  others  than  with  this  bell.  I  am  afraid 
lliey  are  more  depressed  by  their  superstitions  than  sustuned 
by  their  religion.  Have  you  observed,  Hope,  how  many  of 
them  stand  looking  at  the  sky  every  night  ?" 

''  Yes ;  and  we  hear,  wherever  we  go,  of  fiery  awords,  and 
dreadful  angels,  seen  in  the  clouds;  and  the  old  prc^heciea 
have  all  come  up  again — at  least,  all  of  them  that  are  dismal. 
As  for  the  death-watohes,  they  are  out  of  number;  and  there 
is  never  a  fire  lighted  but  a  coffin  flies  out." 

«  And  this  story  o£  a  ghost  of  a  oofBn,  ynik  four  ghosts  to 
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bear  it,  thut  gods  up  and  down  in  the  Tillage  all  nigbt  long,** 
said  Hester,  ^'  I  reaUj  do  not  -wronder  that  it  shakes  the  nerres 
of  the  sick  to  hear  of  it.  They  saj  that  no  one  can  stop  those 
bearera,  or  get  any  answer  firom  them :  but  on  they  gMe,  let 
wirat  will  be  in  their  way." 

"  Come,  tell  me,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "  hare  not  yom  yorniself 
looked  out  for  that  si^t?" 

Hester  acknowledged  lliat  she  had  seen  a  real  substantial 
cof&n,  carried  by  hiMian  bearersi,  pass  down  the  middle  of  the 
street,  at  an  hour  past  midnight ;  the  remoral  of  a  body  &oza 
A  house  where  it  bad  died,  she  supposed,  to  another  whence  it 
was  to  be  buried.  This  cofSxi  aod  the  ghostly  one  she  took 
to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Z)r.  Leritt  mei^oned  instances  of  superstition,  which  could 
43caroely  have  been  believed  by  him,  if  related  by  another. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Platts  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Hope.  **  Have 
you  seen  the  poor  woman  that  Kes  ill  there  wilih  her  child  2  " 

^^  Yes  :  what  a  dtate  of  destitution  they  are  in!" 

^' At  the  very  time  that  t^at  woman  and  her  child  are  lying 
<jn  shavings,  begged  firom  the  carpenter^s  yard,  her  mother 
£nds  means  to  fee  the  fortune-teller  in  the  lane  for  reading 
a  dream.  The  fortune-4eller  dooms  t^e  child,  and  speaks 
doubtfully  of  the  mother." 

"  I  could  not  conceive  the  reason  why  no  one  of  the  family 
would  do  anything  for  the  boy.  I  used  what  authority  I 
<could,  while  I  was  there;  but  I  fear  he  has  been  left  to  his 
fate  since.     The  neighbours  will  not  enter  the  house." 

"Wha*  neighbours?"  said  Margaret.  "You  have  never 
430  much  as  asked  me." 

"  You  are  our  main  stay  at  home,  Margaret  I  could  ask 
no  more  of  you  than  you  do  here." 

Margaret  was  now  putting  the  dinner  on  the  table.  It 
consisted  of  a  bowl  of  potatoes,  salt,  the  loaf  and  butter,  and 
a  pitcher  of  water.  Dr.  Levitt  said  grace,  and  they  sat  down, 
without  one  word  of  apology  from  host  or  hostess.  Thot^h 
Dr.  Levitt  had  not  been  prepared  for  an  evidence  like  this 
of  the  state  of  a:fl&irs  in  the  family,  he  had  known  enough  ^ 
of  their  adversity  to  understand  the  case  now  at  a  glance. 
Ko  one  ate  more  heartily  than  he;  and  the  conversation  went 
on  as  if  a  sumptuous  feast  had  been  spread  before  the  party. 

"  I  own  myself  disappointed,"  sadd  Hope,  "  in  finding  among 
our  neighbours  so  little  disposition  to  help  each  other.  I 
hardly  understand  it,  trusting  as  I  have  ever  done  in  the 
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generosity  of  ihe  poor,  and  baying  always  before  seen  my 
faith  justified.  The  apathy  of  some,  and  die  selfish  terrors  of 
others,  are  worse  to  witness  than  the  disease  itself." 

"  How  can  you  wonder,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "when  they  bave 
such  an  example  before  their  eyes  in  certain  of  their  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look  up?  Sir  William 
Hunter  and  his  lady  are  enough  to  paralyse  the  morals  of  the 
whole  parish  at  a  time  like  this.  Do  not  you  know  the  plan 
they  go  upon?  They  keep  their  outer  gates  locked,  lest  any 
one  from  the  village  should  set  foot  within  their  grounds; 
every  article  left  at  the  lodge  for  the  use  of  the  family  is 
fumigated  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  house :  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  neither  the  gentleman  nor  the  lady 
will  leave  the  estate,  in  any  emergency  whatever,  till  the 
disease  has  entirely  passed  away.  Our  poor  are  not  to  have 
the  solace  of  their  presence  even  in  church,  during  this  time 
of  peril,  when  the  face  of  the  prosperous  is  like  light  in  a  dark 
place.  Sir  "William  makes  it  no  secret  that  they  would  have 
left  home  altogether,  if  they  could  have  hoped  to  be  safer 
anywhere  else — ^if  they  could  have  gone  anjrwhere  without 
danger  of  meeting  the  fever." 

''  K  the  fact  had  not  been,"  said  Hester,  ^'  as  Mrs.  Howell 
states  it,  that  *  the  epidemic  prevails  partially  everywhere.' " 

"There  is  a  case  where  Lady  Hunter's  example  imme- 
diately operates,"  observed  Dr.  Levitt.  "  If  Lady  Hunter  had 
not  forgotten 'herself  in  her  duty,  Mrs.  Howell  would  have  given 
the  benefit  of  her  good  offices  to  some  whom  she  might  have 
served ;  for  she  is  really  a  kind-hearted  woman :  but  she  is 
struck  with  a  panic  because  Lady  Hunter  as,  and  one  cannot 
get  a  word  with  her  or  Miss  Miskin." 

"I  saw  that  her  shutters  were  nearly  closed,"  observed 
Margaret.     "  I  supposed  she  had  lost  some  relation." 

"  No  :  she  is  only  trjdng  to  shut  out  the  fever.  She  and 
Miss  Miskin  are  afraid  of  the  milkman,  and  each  tries  to  put 
upon  the  otiier  the  peril  of  serving  a  customer.  This  panic 
will  destroy  us  if  it  spreads."  , 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  in  one  glance  ex- 
changed agreement  that  the  time  was  fully  come  for  them  to 
act  abroad,  let  what  would  become  of  their  home  comforts. 

"I  ought  to  add,  however,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  "that  Sir 
William  Hunter  has  supplied  my  poor's  purse  with  money 
very  liberally.  I  spend  his  money  as  fredy  as  my  own  at  a 
time  like  this;  but  J  tell  him  that  one  hour  of  his  presence 
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among  ns  would  do  more  good  than  all  the  gold  he  can  send. 
His  answer  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  draft  on  his 
banker,  smelling  strongly  of  aromatic  vinegar.  They  fumi- 
gate even  their  blotting-paper^  it  seems  to  me.  I  did  hope 
my  last  letter  would  have  brought  him  to  call." 

"  Our  friends  are  very  ready  with  their  money,"  said  Hope. 
"  I  should  have  begged  of  you  before  this,  but  that  Mr.  Grey 
has  been  liberal  in  that  way.  He  concludes  it  to  be  impossible 
that  he  should  look  himself  into  the  wants  of  the  village;  but 
he  permits  me  to  use  his  purse  pretty  freely.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  you  can  suggest  that  can  be  done  by  me,  Dr.  Levitt? 
Is  there  any  case  unknown  to  me  where  I  can  be  of  service  ?*' 

"Or  I?"  said  Margaret.  "My  brother  and  sister  will 
spare  me,  and  put  up  with  some  hardship  at  home,  I  know,  ii 
you  can  point  out  any  place  where  I  can  be  more  useful." 

"  To  be  sure  I  can.  Much  as  I  like  to  come  to* your  house, 
to  witness  and  feel  the  thorough  comfort  which  I  always  find 
in  it,  I  own  I  shall  care  little  to  see  everything  at  sixes  and 
sevens  here  for  a  few  weeks,  if  you  will  give  me  your  time 
and  talents  for  such  services  as  we  gentlemen  cannot  perform, 
and  as  we  cannot  at  present  hire  persons  to  undertake.  You 
see  I  take  you  at  your  word,  my  dear  young  lady.  If  you 
had  not  offered,  I  should  not  have  asked  you :  as  you  have,  I 
snatch  at  the  good  you  hold  out.  I  mean  to  preach  a  very 
plain  sermon  next  Sunday  on  the  duties  of  neighbours  in  a 
season  of  distress  like  this  :  and  I  shall  do  it  with  the  better 
hope,  if  I  have,  meanwhile,  a  fellow-labourer  of  your  sex,  no 
less  valuable  in  her  way  than  my  friend  Hope  in  his." 
'  "  I  shall  come  and  hear  your  sermon,"  said  Hester,  "  if 
Margaret  will  take  charge  of  my  boy  for  the  hour.  I  want  to 
see  clearly  what  is  my  duty  at  a  time  when  claims  conflict  as 
they  do  now." 

There  was  at  present  no  time  for  the  conscientious  and 
charitable  to  lose  in  daylight  loiterings  over  the  table,  or  chat 
by  the  fireside.  In  a  few  minutes  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
Margaret  ready  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Levitt  to  the  Platts' 
cottage. 

As  soon  as  Margaret  saw  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs 
in  the  cottage,  she  sent  away  Dr.  Levitt,  who  could  be  of  no 
use  till  some  degree  of  decency  was  instituted  in  the  miserable 
abode.  What  to  set  about  first  was  Margaret's  difficulty. 
There  was  no  one  to  help  her  but  Mrs.  Piatt's  mother,  who 
"was  sitting  down  to  wait  tiie  result  of  the  fortune-teller's  pre- 
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dictiotts.  Her  dai^hter  laj  moaning  on  a  bedstead  spread 
with  shavings  only,  and  she  had  no  covering  whateT«r  but  a 
blanket  worn  into  a  large  hole  in  the  middle.  The  poor 
woman's  long  hair,  uncoiled  by  any  cap,  strayed  abont  her 
bare  and  emaciated  shoulders,  and  her  shrunken  hands- picked 
at  the  blanket  incessantly,  everything  appearing  to  her  diseased 
^sion  covered  with  black  spots.  Never  before  had  so  squalid 
an  object  met  Margaret's  eyes.  The  husband  sat  by  the 
empty  grate,  stooping  and  shrinking,  and  looking  at  the  floor 
wi^  an  idiotic  expression  of  countenance,  as  appeared  through 
the  handkerchief  which  was  tied  over  his  head.  He  was  just 
linking  into  the  fever.  His  boy  lay  on  a  heap  of  rags  m  the 
comer,  his  head  also  tied  up,  but  tibe  handkerchief  stiff  with 
the  black'  blood  which  was  still  oozdng  from  his  nose,  ears, 
4ind  mouth.  It  was  inconceivable  to  Margaret  that  her 
brother,  with  Mr.  Grey's  money  in  his  pocket,  could  have 
left  the  family  in  this  state.  He  had  not.  There  were 
cinders  in  the  hearth  which  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
£re ;  and  the  old  woman  acknowledged  that  a  pair  of  sheets 
4ind  a  rug  had  been  pawned  to  the  fortune-teller  in  the  lane 
/since  the  morning.  There  had  been  food ;  biit  nobody  had 
4iny  appetite  but  herself,  and  she  had  eaten  it  up.  The 
fortune-teller  had  charmed  the  pail  of  fresh  water  that  stood 
tmder  the  bed,  and  had  promised  a  new  spell  in  the  morning. 
In  a  case  of  such  extremity,  Margaret  had  no  fears.  She 
set  forth  alone  for  the  fortune-teller's,  not  far  off,  and  re- 
deemed the  sheets  and  blanket,  which  were  quite  clean.  As 
-she  went,  she  was  sorry  she  had  dismissed  Dr.  Levitt  so  soon. 
As  a  magistrate,  he  could  have  immediately  compeHed  the 
restoration  of  the  bedding.  The  use  of  his  name,  however, 
answered  the  purpose,  and  the  conjurer  even  offered  to  carry 
the  articles  for  her  to  Platt*s  house.  She  so  earnestly  desired 
to  keep  him  and  her  charge  apart,  that  she  preferred  loading 
herself  with  the  package.  Then  the  shavings  were  found  to 
be  in  such  a  state  that  every  shred  of  them  must  be  removed 
before  the  sick  man  could  be  allowed  to  lie  down.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  In  the  face  of  the  old  woman's  protestations 
that  her  daughter  should  not  stir,  Margaret  spread  the  bedding 
on  the  floor,  wrapped  the  sick  woman  in  a  sheet,  and  laid  her 
upon  it,  finding  the  poor  creature  so  light  from  emaciation 
that  she  was  as  easy  to  lift  as  a  child.  The  only  thing  that 
the  old  woman  would  consent  to  do,  was  to  go  with  a  pencil 
note  to  Mr.  Grey,  and  bring  back  ^  clean  dry  straw  which. 
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would  be  given  hex  in  his  yard.  She  went,  in  hopes  of 
reoeiying  something  else  with  the  straw ;  and  while  ahe  was 
gone,  Margaret  was  quite  alone  with  the  sick  family. 

Struggling  to  surmount  her  di^guist  at  the  task,  she  resolved 
to  employ  the  interv^  in  ranoving  the  shavings.  The  pail 
containing  the  charmed  water  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
cottage  which  would  hold  them ;  and  she  made  bold  to  empty 
it  in  the  ditch  close  at  hand.  Piatt  was  capable  of  watchinjg 
all  she  did ;  and  he  made  a  frightful  gesture  of  rage  at  her  aa 
she  re-entered.  She  saw  in  the  shadow  of  the  handkerchief 
his  quivering  lips  move  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  her  ear 
caught  the  words  of  an  oath.  Her  situation  now  was  far  fpoin 
pleasant ;  but  it  was  still  a  relief  that  no  one  was  by  to  yritoem 
what  she  saw  and  was  doiig.  She  conveyed  pailful  after 
pailful  of  the  noisome  shavings  to  the  dungblll  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  wondering  the  while  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dwelling  were  not  all  dead  of  the  fever  long  ago.  She  almogt 
gave  over  her  task  when  a  huge  toad  crawled  upon  her  foot 
fi-om  its  resting-place  among  the  shavings.  She  shrunk  froza 
it,  and  was  glad  to  see  it  make  for  the  door  of  its  own  accord* 
Piatt  again  growled,  and  clenched  his  fist  at  her.  He  pro- 
bably tibought  that  she  had  again  broken  a  charm  for  whicb 
he  had  paid  money.  She  spoke  kindly  and  cheerfully,  again 
and  again ;  but  he  was  either  deaf  or  too  ill  to  understand. 
To  rdxeve  the  sense  erf  dreariness,  she  went  to  work  agai^» 
She  thoroughly  cleansed  the  p^il,  and  filled  it  afresh  from  the 
brook,  looking  anxiously  down  ^e  lane  for  the  approach  of 
some  hurnxui  creature,  and  then  applied  herself  to  rubbing  the 
bedstead  as  dry  and  dean  as  sh^  could,  with  an  apron  of  thd^ 
old  woman's. 

JjL  due  time  her  messenger  returned ;  and  with  her  BeOf, 
carrying  a  truss  of  straw.    His  face  was  the  face  of  a  friend. 

"  We  must  have  some  warm  water,  Ben,  to  clean  these  poor  , 
e?reatur«s ;  and  here  seems  to  be  nothing  to  make  a  fire  i^ih.'*'  > 

"  And  it  would  take  a  long  time.  Miss,  to  get  the  coaJbs,  and 
heat  the  water ;  and  the  poor  soul  lying  there  all  the  time*. 
Could  not  I  bring  you  a  p£ul  of  hot  water  from  the  '  Bonnet* 
so-Blue'  quicker  than  that?" 

''  Do;  and  soap  and  towels  from  home." 

Ben  was  gone  with  the  pail.  During  the  whole  time  el 
spreading  the  straw  on  the  bedstead,  the  old  woman  remoa^ 
strated  against  anything  being  done  to  her  daughter,  beyond 
laying  her  where  she  was  before,  and  giving  her  a  little  warm 
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•pirits ;  but  when  sbe  discovered  tbat  the  charmed  irater  had 
been  thrown  out  into  the  ditch,  all  to  her  seemed  over.  Her 
last  hope  was  gone;  and  she  sat  do¥m  in  sulky  silence,  eyeing 
Margaret's  proceedings  without  any  offer  to  help. 

When  the  warm  water  arrived,  and  the  sick  woman  seemed 
to  like  the  sponging  and  diying  of  her  fevered  limbs,  the 
mother  began  to  relent,  and  at  last  approached  to  give  her 
assistance,  holding  her  poor,  daughter  in  her  arms  while 
Maigaret  spread  the  blanket  and  sheet  on  the  straw,  and  then 
lifting  the  patient  into  the  now  clean  bed.  She  was  still  tin- 
willing  to  waste  any  time  and  trouble  on  the  child  in  the 
comer;  but  Maigaret  was  peremptory.  She  saw  that  he  was 
dying ;  but  not  tiie  less  for  this  must  he  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit.  In  half  an  hour  he, 
too,  was  laid  on  his  bed  of  cleui  straw ;  and  the  filthy  rags 
-with  which  he  had  been  surroanded  were  deposited  out  of 
doors  till  some  one  who  would  wash  them  could  come  for 
them.  By  a  promise  of  fire  and  food,  Margaret  bribed  the 
old  woman  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were  while  she  went 
for  her  brother,  whose  skill  and  care  she  hoped  might  now 
have  some  chance  of  saving  his  patients.  She  recommended 
that  Piatt  himself  shotdd  not  attempt  to  sit  up  any  longer,  and 
engaged  to  return  in  half  an  hour. 

She  paused  on  the  threshold  a  minute,  to  see  how  far  Piatt 
was  able  to  walk ;  so  great  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  raised  himself  from  his  chair,  with  the  old  woman's 
assistance.  Once  he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen,  if 
Margaret  bad  not  sprung  to  his  side.  On  recovering  himself, 
he  wrenched  his  arm  from  her,  and  pushed  her  backwards 
with  more  force  than  she  had  supposed  he  possessed.  There 
was  a  half-smile  on  the  old  woman's  face  as  he  did  this,  which 
made  Margaret  shudder;  but  she  was  more  troubled  by  a 
look  from  the  man,  which  she  caught  from  beneath  the 
handkerchief  that  bound  his  head ;  a  look  which  she  could 
not  but  fancy  she  had  met  before  with  the  same  feeling  of 
uneasiness. 

When  she  had  seen  him  safely  seated  on  the  bed-side,  she 
hastened  away  for  her  brother.  They  lost  no  more  time  in 
returning  than  just  to  step  to  Widow  Rye's,  to  ask  whether 
she  would  sit  up  with  this  miserable  family  this  night.  The 
widow  would  have  done  anything  else  in  the  world  for  Mr. 
Hope ;  and  she  did  not  positively  refrise  to  do  this ;  but  the 
fears  of  her  neighbours  had  so  infected  her,  and  her  terror  of 
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a  sick-room  was  so  extreme,  that  it  was  evident  her  presence 
there  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  She  was  glad  to 
compound  for  a  less  hazardous  service,  and  agreed  to  wash  for 
the  sick  with  all  diligence,  if  she  was  not  required  to  enter  the 
houses,  but  might  fetch  the  linen  from  tubs  of  water  placed 
outside  the  doors.  After  setting  on  plenty  of  wateri  to  heat, 
she  now  followed  Hope  and  Margaret  to  the  cottage  in  the  lane. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  they  walked  rapidly,  Margaret 
describing  as  they  went  what  she  had  done,  and  what  she 
thought  remained  to  be  done,  to  give  Mrs.  Piatt  a  chance  of 
recovery. 

"  What  now?  Why  do  you  start  so?*'  cried  Hope,  as  she 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

Margaret  even  stood  still  for  one  moment.  Hope  looked  the 
way  she  was  looking,  and  saw,  in  the  little  twilight  that 
remained,  the  figure  of  some  one  who  had  been  walking  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  whose  walk  was  now 
quickened  to  a  run. 

"  It  is — ^it  is  he,"  said  Hope,  as  Philip  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  Answering  t^  wh'dt  he  knew  must  be  in  Margaret's 
thoughts,  he  continued — 

"  He  knows  the  state  the  village  is  in — the  danger  that  we 
are  all  in,  and  he  cannot  stay  away." 

"*We!'     'All?'" 

"  When  I  say  *  we,'  I  mean  you  particularly." 

"  If  you  think  so  ■ "  murmured  Margaret,  and  stopped 

lor  breath. 

**  I  think  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  change. 
He  has  always  loved  you.  Margaret,  do  not  deceive  yourself. 
Do  not  afflict  yourself  with  expectations " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,  brother.  I  cannot  bear  a  word  from 
you  about  him." 

Hope  sighed  deeply,  but  he  could  not  remonstrate.  He 
knew  that  Margaret  had  only  too  much  reason  for  saying  this. 
They  walked  on  in  entire  silence  to  the  lane. 

A  fire  was  now  kindled,  and  a  light  dimly  burned  in  Piatt's 
cottage.  As  Margaret  stood  by  the  bedside,  watching  her 
brother's  examination  of  his  patient,  and  anxious  to  under- 
stand rightly  the  directions  he  was  giving-,  the  poor  woman 
half  raised  her  head  from  her  pillow,  and  fixed  her  dull  eyes 
on  Margaret's  face,  saying,  as  if  thinking  aloud, 

"  The  lady  has  heard  some  good  news,  sure.-  She  looks 
cheerful-like."  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  mother  herself  innied  xoand  to  stare,  wady  for  ihe  first 
time,  dropped  a  curtsey. 

'^  I  hope  we  shall  see  yoa  look  cheerful  too,  one  day  soon^  ii 
we  nurse  you  weU,**  said  Mai^garet 

*^  Then,  Miss,  don*t  let  them  move  me,  to  take  the  blankets 
away  again.** 

'^  You  shall  not  be  moved  unless  you  wish  it.  I  am  going 
to  stay  with  you  to-night." 

Her  brother  did  not  oppose  this,  for  he  did  not  know  of  the 
unpleasant  glances  and  mutterings  with  which  Piatt  rewarded 
all  Margaret^s  good  offices.  Hope  believed  he  should  himself 
be  out  fldl  night  among  his  patients.  He  would  come  early  in 
the  morning,  and  now  fairly  warned  Maigaret  that  it  was 
vety  possible  that  the  child  might  die  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  She  was  not  deterred  by  this,  nor  by  her  dread  of  the 
sick  man.  She  had  gained  a  new  strength  of  soul,  and  this 
night  she  feared  nothing.  During  the  long  hours  there  was 
much  to  do — ^three  sufferers  at  once  requiring  her  cares  ;  and 
amidst  all  that  she  did,  she  was  sustained  by  the  thought  that 
she  had  seen  Philip,  and  that  he  was  near.  The  abyss  ot 
nothingness  was  passed,  and  she  now  trod  the  grouzMl  ot 
certainty  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  remembrance.  When 
her  brother  entered,  letting  in  the  first  gray  of  the  morning  as 
he  opened  the  cottage  door,  he  found  her  almost  untired, 
almost  gay.  Piatt  was  worse,  his  wife  much  the  same,  and 
the  child  still  living.  The  old  woman's  heart  was  so  far 
touched  with  the  unwonted  comfort  of  the  past  night,  and 
with  her  having  been  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  take 
lier  rest,  that  she  now  ofiered  her  bundle  of  clothes  for  the 
lady  to  lie  down  upon ;  and  when  that  favour  was  declined, 
readily  promised  not  to  part  with  any  article  to  the  fortune- 
teller, till  she  should  see  so^le  of  Mr.  Hope's  family  again. 

Hope  thought  Mrs.. Piatt  might  possibly  get  through ;  and 
this  was  all  ^at  was  said  on  the  way  home.  Margaret  lay 
down  to  rest,  to  sweet  sleep,  for  a  couple  of  hours  :  and  when 
she  appeared  below,  her  brother  and  sister  had  half  done 
breakfast,  and  Mr.  Grey  and  his  twin  daughters  were  with  \ 
them. 

Mr.  Grey  came  to  say  that  he  and  all  his  family  were  to 
leave  Deerbrook  in  two  hours.  Where  they  should  settle  for 
the  present,  they  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds.  The  first 
object  was  to  get  away,  the  epidemic  being  now  really  too 
frightful  to  be  encountered  any  longer.     They  should  proceed 
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iimnediately  to  Brightoti,  and  t1iei«  determine  wheilier  to  go 
to  the  Continent,  or  seek  some  healthy  place  nearer  home,  to 
stay  in,  till  Deerbrook  should  again  be  habitable.  They  wew 
extremeljr  anxious  to  carry  Hester,  Margaret,  and  the  baby, 
with  them.  They  knew  Mr.  Hope  could  not  desert  his  poet : 
but  they  thought  he  would  feel  as  Dr.  Levitt  did,  far  happier 
to  know  that  his  family  were  out  of  danger,  than  to  have  them 
with  him.  Hester  had  firmly  refused  to  go,  from  the  first 
mention  of  the  plan ;  and  now  Margaret  was  equally  decided 
in  expressing  her  determination  to  stay.  Mr.  Grey  urged  the 
ex(a:eme  danger:  Fanny  and  Mary  hung  about  her,  and 
implored  her  to  go,  and  to  carry  the  baby  with  her.  They 
should  so  like  to  have  the  baby  with  them  for  a  great  many 
weeks !  and  they  would  take  care  of  him,  and  play  with  him 
all  day  long.  Their  father  once  more  interposed  for  the 
child's  sake.  Hester  might  go  to  Brighton,  there  wean  her 
infant,  and  return  to  her  husband ;  so  that  the  little  helpless 
creature  might  >t  least  be  safe.  Mr.  Grey  would  not  conceal 
that  he  considered  this  a  positive  duty — ^that  the  parents  would 
have  much  to  answer  for,  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
boy  at  home.  The  parents'  hearts  swelled.  They  looked  at 
each  other,  and  felt  that  this  was  not  a  moment  in  which  to 
perplex  themselves  with  calculations  of  incalculable  things — * 
wit&  comparisons  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  infant 
abroad  and  at  home.  This  was  a  decision  for  their  hearts  to 
make.  Their  hearts  decided  that  their  child's  right  place  was 
in  his  parents'  arms ;  and  that  their  best  hope  now,  as  at  all 
other  times,  was  to  live  and  die  together. 

Hester  had  heard  from  her  husband  of  the  apparition  of 
the  preceding  evening,  and  she  therefore  knew  that  there  was 
less  of  *  enthusiasm,'  as  Mr.  Grey  called  what  some  others 
would  have  named  virtue,  in  Margaret's  determination  to  stay, 
than  might  appear.  If  Philip  was  here,  how  vain  must  be  all 
attempts  to  remove  her  I  Mr.  Grey  might  as  well  set  about 
persuading  the  old  church  tower  to  go  with  him :  and  so  he 
found. 

"Oh,  cousin  Margaret,"  said  Mary,  in  a  whisper,  with  a 
face  of  much  sorrow,  "  mamma  will  not  ask  Miss  Young  to 
go  with  us !  If  she  should  be  ill  while  we  are  gone  !  If  she 
should  die  I" 

"  Nonsense,  Mary,"  cried  Fanny,  partly  overhearing,  and 
partly  guessing  what  her  sister  had  said  ;  "  you  know  mamma 
says  it  is  not  convenient :  and  Miss  Young  is  not  like  my 
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eouuns,  as  mamma  says,  a  member  of  a  family,  with  people 
depending  upon  her.  It  is  quite  a  different  case,  Marj,  as 
jou  must  know  Tery  well.  Only  think,  cousin  Margaret ! 
what  an  odd  thing  it  will  be,  to  be  so  many  weekA  without 
saying  any  lessons  1    How  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves !" 

'<  But  if  Miss  Young  should  be  ill,  and  die  !**  persisted  Mary. 

''Pooh!  why  should  she  be  ill  and  die,  more  than  Dr. 
Levitt,  and  Ben,  and  our  cook,  and  my  cousins,  and  aU  that 
are  going  to  stay  behind  ?  Margaret,  I  do  wish  cousin  Hester 
would  let  us  carry  the  baby  with  us.  We  shall  have  no 
lessons  to  do,  you  know ;  and  we  could  play  with  him  all  day 


''  Yes,  I  wish  he  might  go,'*  said  Mary.  ''  But,  Margaret, 
do  you  not  think,^  if  you  spoke  a  word  to  papa  and  mamma, 
they  would  let  me  stay  with  Miss  Young  ?  I  know  she  would 
make  room  for  me ;  for  she  did  for  Phoebe,  when  Phoebe 
nursed  her ;  and  I  should  like  to  stay  and  help  her,  an4  read 
to  her,  even  if  she  should  not  be  ill.  I  think  papa  and  maninia 
might  let  me  stay,  if  you  asked  them." 
.  ''  I  do  not  think  they  would,  Mary :  and  I  had  rather  not 
ask  them.  But  I  promise  you  that  we  will  all  take  the  best 
care  we  cail  of  Maria.  We  will  try  to  help  and  amuse  her  as 
well  as  you  could  wish." 

"  Come,  Mary,  we  must  go! "  cried  Fanny.  "  There  is  papa 
giving  Mr.  Hope  some  money  for  the  poor ;  people  always  go 
away  quick  after  giving  money.  Good  bye,  cousin  Margaret 
We  shall  bring  you  some  shells,  or  something,  I  dare  say,  when 
w^  come  back.  Now  let  me  kiss  the  baby  once  more.  I 
can't  think  why  you  won't  let  him  go  with  us :  we  should  like 
so  to  have  him  1" 

"  So  do  we,"  said  Hester,  laughing. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  Greys,  the  three  looked  in 
each  other's  faces.  That  glance  assured  each  other  that  they 
had  done  right.  In  that  glance  was  a  mutual  promise  of 
cheerful  fidelity  through  whatever  might  be  impending. 
There  was  no  sadness  in  the  tone  of  their  conversation ;  and 
when,  within  two  hours,  the  Greys  went  by,'  driven  slowly, 
because  there  was  a  funeral  train  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
there  was  full  as  much  happiness  in  the  faces  that  smiled  a 
farewell  from  the  windows,  as  in  the  gestures  of  the  young 
people,  who  started  up  in  the  carriage  to  kiss  their  hands, 
and  who  were  being  borne  away  from  the  abode  of  danger 
and  death,  to  spend  several  weeks  without  doing  any  lessons. 
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Often,  dnring  this  day,  was  the  voice  of  mirth  even  heard  in 
this  d  fuelling.  It  was  not  like  the  mirth  of  the  well-known 
company  of  prisoners  in  the  first  French  revolution — men 
who  knew  that  they  should  leave  their  prison  only  to  lose 
their  heads,  and  who,  once  mutually  acknowledging  this, 
agreed  vainly  and  pusillanimously  to  banish  from  tiiat  hour 
all  sad,  all  grave  thoughts,  and  laugh  till  they  died.  It  was 
not  this  mirth  of  despair  ;  nor  yet  that  of  carelessness ;  nor 
yet  that  of  defiance.  Nor  were  theirs  the  spirits  of  the 
patriot  in  the  hour  of  struggle,  nor  of  the  hero  in  the  crisis  of 
danger.  In  a  peril  like  theirs,  there  is  nothing  imposing  to 
the  imagination,  or  flattering  to  the  pride,  or  immediately 
appealing  to  the  energies  of  the  soul.  There  were  no 
resources  for  them  in  emotions  of  valour  or  patriotism. 
Theirs  was  the  gaiety  of  simple  faith  and  innocence.  They 
had  acted  from  pure  inclination,  from  affection,  unconscious 
of  pride,  of  difiiculty,  of  merit ;  and  they  were  satisfied,  and 
gay  as  ihe  innocent  ought  to  be,  enjopng  what  there  was  to 
enjoy,  and  questioning  and  fearing  nothing  beyond. 

From  a  distant  point  of  time  or  place,  such  a  state  of 
spirits  in  the  midst  of  a  pestilence  may  appear  unnatural  and 
wrong ;  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  neither.  Whatever 
observers  may  think,  it  is  natural  and  it  is  right  that  minds 
strong  enough  to  be  settled,  either  in  a  good  or  evil  frame, 
should  preserve  their  usual  character  amidst  any  changes  of 
circumstance.  To  those  involved  in  new  events,  they  appear 
less  strange  than  in  prospect  or  in  review.  Habitual  thoughts 
are  present,  familiarizing  vonderfiil  incidents  ;  and  the  fears 
df  the  selfish,  the  repose  of  the  religious,  the  speculations  of 
the  thoughtful,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  innocent,  pervade  the 
life  of  each,  let  what  will  be  happening. 

Yet  to  the  prevailing  mood  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
will  interpose  an  occasional  check.  This  very  evening,  when 
Margaret  was  absent  at  the  cottage  in  the  lane,  and  Hope, 
wearied  with  his  toils  among  the  sick  all  the  night,  and  all 
this  day,  was  apparently  sleeping  for  an  hour  on  the  sofa, 
Hester's  heart  grew  heavy,  as  she  lulled  her  infant  to  rest  by 
the  fire.  As  she  thought  on  what  was  passing  in  the  houses 
of  her  neighbours,  death  seemed  to  close  around  the  little 
being  she  held  in  her  arms.  As  she  gazed  in  his  face, 
watching  the  slumber  stealing  on,  she  murmured  over  him — 

"  Oh,  my^  child,  my  child !   if  I  should  lose  vpu,  what 

should  I  do?''  zedbyLaOOgle 
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'^Healerl  mjlorel'*  aadberbiubaiid,  inatoneofteiider 
ramonrtraneey  ^  what  do  yoa  mean  ?" 

<^  I  did  not  think  jou  would  hear  me.  We ;  but  I  tisank 
yon.  What  did  I  mean?  Not  exactly  what  I  said;  for 
God  knows,  I  would  strive  to  part  willii^lj  with  whatever  he 
might  see  fit  to  take  away.  Bat,  oh,  £dwaid!  what  a 
struggle  it  would  be  I  and  how  nekr  it  comes  to  ns !  How 
many  mothers  are  now  parting  from  their  children !" 

''God's  will  be  done!"  cried  Hope,  starting  up,  and 
standing  over  his  babe. 

'^  Are  yon  sure,  Edwaid«-may  we  feel  qnite  certain  that 
we  have  done  rightly  by  our  boy  in  keeping  him  here  ?  " 

'<  I  am  satisfied,  my  love.*' 

<<  Then  I  am  prepared.  How  still  he  is  now !  How  like 
death  it  looks!" 

'<  What,  that  warm,  breathing  sleep  I  No  more  like  death 
than  his  langh  is  like  sin."  ' 

And  Hope  looked  about  him  for  pencil  and  paper,  and 
hastily  sketched  his  boy  in  aU  the  beauty  of  repose,  before  he 
went  forth  again  among  the  sick  and  wretched.  It  was  very 
like ;  and  Hester  placed!  it  before  her  as  she  plied  her  needley 
all  that  long  solitary  evening. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

CHURCH-GOING. 


HssTEB  went  to  church  the  next  Sunday,  as  she  wished,  to 
hear  Dr.  Levitt's  promised  plain  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the 
times.  Margaret  gladly  staid  at  home  with  the  baby,  thankful 
for  the  relief  from  the  sight  of  sickness,  and  for  the  quiet  of 
solitude  while  the  in&nt  slept.  Edward  was  busy  among  those 
who  wanted  his  good  o£&ces,  as  he  now  was,  almost  without- 
intermission.     Hester  had  to  go  alone. 

Everything  abroad  looked  very  strange — quite  unlike  the 
common  Sunday  aspect  of  the  place.  The  streets  were  empty, 
except  that  a  party  of  mourners  wei^e  returning  from  a  funersd. 
Either  people  were  already  all  in  church,  or  nobody  was  going. 
She  quickened  her  pace  in  the  fear  that  she  might  be  late, 
though  the  bell  seemed  to  assure  her  that  she  was  not.  Widow 
Rye's  little  garden-plot  was  all  covered  with  linen  put  out  to 
dry,  and  Mrs.  Rye  might  be  seen  through  the  window,  at  the 
wash-tub.     The  want  of  fresh  linen  was  so- pressing,  that  the 
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sick  mtist  not  be  kept  waiting,  tbougli  it  was  Strnday.  Miss 
Nares  and  Miss  Flint  were  in  curl-papers,  plying  their  needles. 
They  had  been  up  all  night,  and  were  now  patting  the  last 
stitches  to  a  suit  of  family  mourning,  which  was  to  enable  the 
bereaved  to  attend  aflemoon  church.  Miss  Nares  looked 
quite  haggard,  as  she  well  might,  having  scarcely  left  her 
seat  for  the  last  fortnight,  except  to  take  orders  for  mourning, 
and  to  snatch  a  scanty  portion  of  rest.  She  had  endeavoured 
^to  procure  an  additionsd  workwoman  or  two  from  among  her 
neighbours,  and  then  from  Blickley  :  but  her  neighbours  were 
busy  with  their  domestic  troubles,  and  the  Blickley  people 
wanted  more  mourning  than  the  hands  there  could  supply ; 
so  Miss  Nares  and  Miss  Flint  had  been  compelled  to  work 
night  and  day,  till  they  both,  looked  as  if  they  had  had  the 
sickness,  and  were  justified  in  saying  that  no  money  could 
pay  them  for  what  they  were  undergoing.  They  began 
earnestly  to  wish  what  they  had  till  now  deprecated — ^that 
Dr.  Levitt  might  succeed  in  inducing  some  of  his  flock  to 
forego  the  practice  of  wearing  mourning.  But  of  this  there 
was  little  prospect :  the  people  were  as  determined  upon 
wearing  black,  as  upon  having  the  bell  tolled  for  the  dead  ; 
and  Miss  Nares's  heart  sank  at  the  prospect  before  her,  if  the 
epidemic  should  continue,  and  she  should  be  able  to  get  no 
help. 

Almost  every  second  house  in  the  place  was  shut  up.  The 
blank  windows  of  the  cottages,  where  plants  or  smiling  faces 
were  usually  to  be  seen  on  a  Sunday  morning,  looked  dreary. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  better  dwellings  were  absent. 
There  were  no  voices  of  children  about  the  little  courts  ;  no 
groups  of  boys  under  the  churchyard  wall.  Of  those  who 
had  frequented  this  spot,  several  were  under  the  sod ;  some 
were  laid  low  in  fever  within  the  houses  ;  and  others  were 
^  with  their  parents,  forming  a  larger  congregation  round  the 
fortune-tellers'  tents  in  tie  lanes,  than  Dr.  Levitt  could 
assemble  in  the  church. 

Hester  heard  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw  as  she 
passed  the  closed  shop  of  the  carpenter,  who  was  also  the 
imdertaker.  She  knew  that  people  were  making  coffins  by 
candlelight  within.  Happening  to  look  round  after  she  had 
passed,  she  saw  a  woman  come  out,  wan  in  countenance,  and 
carrying  under  her  cloak  something  which  a  puff  of  wind 
showed  to  be  an  infant's  coffin — a  sight  from  which  every 
young  mother  averts  her  eyes.     As  Hester  approached  a 
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cottage  wboae  tbatoh  had  not  been  weeded  for  long,  she  was 
startled  by  a  bowl  and  wbine  from  within ;  and  a  dog,  emaciated 
to  the  last  degree^  sprang  upon  the  sill  of  an  open  window. 
A  neighbour  who  perceived  her  shrink  back,  and  hesitate  to 
pass,  assured  her  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  dog.  The 
poor  animal  would  not  leave  the  place,  whose  inmates  were  all 
dead  of  the  fever.  The  window  was  left  open  for  the  dog*8 
escape;  but  he  never  came  out,  though  he  looked  famished. 
Some  persons  had  thrown  in  food  at  first ;  but  now  no  one 
had  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  dogs. 

Mr.  Walcot  issued  from  a  house  near  the  church  as  Hester 
passed,  and  he  stopped  her.  He  was  roused  or  frightened  out 
of  his  usual  simplicity  of  manner,  and  observed,  with  an  air 
of  deep  anziety,  that  he  trusted  Mr.  Hope  had  better  success 
with  his  patients  than  he  could  boast  of.  The  disease  was 
most  terrific :  and  the  saving  of  a  life  was  a  chance  now 
seemingly  too  rare  to  be  reckoned  on.  It  really  required 
more  ^strength  than  most  men  had  to  stand  by  their  duty  at 
such  a  time,  when  they  could  do  little  more  than  see  their 
patients  die.  Hester  thought  him  so  much  moved,  that  he 
was  at  this  moment  hardly  fit  for  business.     She  said, 

"  We  all  have  need  of  all  our  strength.  I  do  not  know 
whether  worship  gives  it  to  you  as  it  does  to  me.  Will  it  not 
be  an  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  well  spent,  if  you  go  with 
me  there?"  pointing  to  the  church.  "  You  will  say  you  are 
wanted  elsewhere ;  but  will  you  not  be  stronger  and  calmer 
for  the  comfort  you  may  find  there  ?" 

''  I  should  like  it  ....  I  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  church  .  .  ,  .  It  would  do  me  good, 
I  know.  But,  Mrs.  Hope,  how  is  this  ?  I  thought  you  had 
been  a  dissenter.  I  always  said  so.  I  have  been  very  wrong 
— very  ill-natured." 

'^  I  am  a  dissenter,"  said  Hester,  smiling,  "  but  you  are  not; 
and  therefore  I  may  urge  you  to  go  to  church.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  mystery,  I  wiU  explain  it  when  we  have  more 
time.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  do  not  suppose  that  dissenters 
do  not  worship  and  need  and  love  worship  as  other  people  do  1 " 

Mr.  Walcot  replied  by  timidly  offering  his  arm,  which 
Hester  accepted,  and  they  entered  the  church  together. 

The  Rowlands  were  already  in  their  pew.  There  was  a 
general  commotion  among  the  children  when  they  saw  Mrs. 
Hope  and  Mr.  Walcot  walking  up  the  aisle  arm-in-arm. 
Matilda  called  her  mother's  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact. 
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and  the  little  heads  all  iprhispered  together.  The  church 
looked  really  almost  empty.  There  were  no  Hunters,  with 
their  train  of  servants :  there  were  no  Levitts.  The  Miss 
Andersons  had  not  entered  Deerbrook  for  weeks ;  and  Maria 
Young  sat  alone  in  the  large  double  pew  commonly  occupied 
by  her  scholars.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  poor;  but 
Hester  observed  that  every  one  in  the  church  was  in  mourning 
but  Maria  and  herself.  It  looked  sadly  chill  and  dreary.  The 
sights  and  sounds  she  had  met,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place 
she  was  in,  Asposed  her  to  welcome  every  thought  of  comfort 
that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  could  convey. 

There  were  others  to  whom  consolation  appeared  even  more 
necessary  than  to  herself.  Philip  Enderby  had  certainly  seen 
her,  and  was  distressed  at  it.  He  could  not  have  expected  to 
meet  her  here ;  and  his  discomposure  was  obvious.  He  looked 
thin,  and  grave, — not  to  say  subdued.  Hester  was  surprised 
to  find  how  she  relented  towards  him,  the  moment  she  saw  he 
was  not  gay  and  careless,  and  how  her  feelings  grew  softer, 
and  softer  under  the  religious  emotions  of  the  hour.  She  was 
80  near  forgiving  him,  that  she  was  very  glad  Margaret  was 
not  by  her  side.  If  she  could  forgive,  how  would  it  be  with 
Margaret  ? 

The  next  most  melancholy  person  present,  perhaps,  was 
Mr.  Walcot.  He  knew  that  the  whole  family  of  the  Row- 
lands remained  in  Deerbrook  from  Mrs.  Rowland's  ostentation 
of  confidence  in  his  skill.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Rowland  would 
have  removed  his  family  when  the  Greys  departed,  but  that 
the  lady  had  refused  to  go  ;  and  he  felt  how  groundless  was 
her  confidence:  not  that  he  had  pretended  to  more  professional 
merit  than  he  had  believed  himself  to  possess ;  but  that, 
amidst  this  disease,  he  was  like  a  willow-twig  in  the  stream. 
He  became  so  impressed  with  his  responsibilities  now,  in  the 
presence  of  the  small  and  sad-faced  congregation,  tiiat  he 
could  not  refrain  from  whispering  to  Hester,  that  he  could 
never  be  thankful  enough  that  Mr.  Hope  had  not  left  Deer- 
brook  long  ago,  and  that  he  hoped  they  should  be  friends 
henceforth, — ^that  Mr.  Hope  would  take  his  proper  place 
again,  and  forgive  and  forget  all  that  had  passed.  He  thought 
he  might  trust  Mr.  Hope  not  to  desert  him  and  Deerbrools/ 
now.  Hester  smiled  gently,  but  made  no  reply,  and  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  proffered  hand.  It  was  no  time  and 
place  to  ratify  a  compact  for  her  husband  in  his  absence. 
AU  this  time,  Mr.  Waist's  countenance  and  manner  we^ 
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sufficiently  subdued:  but  his  agitation  ineieaaed  ^en  the 
solemn  Toice  of  Dr.  Levitt  uttered  the  prayer — 

^Have  pity  upon  us,  miserable  sinners,  ^o  now  are 
Tistted  with  great  sickness  and  mortality." 

Here  the  Toice  of  weeping  became  so  audible  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  church,  that  the  preacher  stopped  for  a 
moment,  to  give  other  people,  and  possibly  himself,  time  to 
leoover  composure.     He  then  went  on — 

'^  That,  hke  as  Thou  didst  then  accept  of  an  atonement,  and 
didst  command  the  destroying  angel  to  cease  6om  punishing,  1 
so  it  may  now  please  thee  to  withdraw  from  us  this  plague 
and  grievous  sickness  ;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord." 

Every  voice  in  the  church  uttered  *  Amen,'  except  Mr. 
Walcot's.  He  was  struggling  with  his  sobs.  Unexpected 
and  excessive  as  were  the  tokens  of  his  grief,  Hester  could 
not  but  respect  it.  It  was  so  much  better  than  gross  selfish- 
ness and  carelessness,  that  she  could  pity  and  almost  honour 
it.  She  felt  that  Mr.  Walcot  was  as  far  superior  to  the 
<iaacks  who  were  making  a  market  of  the  credulity  of  the 
suffering  people,  as  her  husband,  with  his  professional  decision, 
his  manly  composure,  and  his  forgetfulness  of  the  injuries  of 
his  foes  in  their  hour  of  suffering,  was  above  Mr.  WalooU 
The  poor  young  man  drank  in,  as  if  they  were  direct  from 
Heaven,  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  preacher's  plain 
sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  time.  Plain  it  was  indeed, — 
familiarly  practical  to  an  unexampled  degree ;  so  that  most 
of  his  hearers  quitted  the  church  with  a  far  clearer  notion  of 
their  business  as  nurses  and  neighbours  than  they  had  ever 
before  had.  The  effect  was  visible  as  they  left  their  seats,  in 
the  brightening  of  their  countenances,  and  the  increased 
activity  of  their  step  as  they  walked. 

'^  There,  go,"  said  Hester,  kindly,  to  her  companion. 
^^  Many  must  be  wanting  you:  but  you  have  lost  no  time  by 
coming  here." 

"  No,  indeed.     But  Mr.  Hope ^" 

**  Rely  upon  him.   He  will  do  his  duty.    Go  and  do  yours." 

^*  God  bless  you  I"  cried  Walcot,  squeezing  her  hand  affec* 
tionately. 

Mrs.  Rowland  saw  this,  as  she  always  saw  everything.  She 
beckoned  to  Mr.  Walcot,  with  her  most  engaging  smile,  and 
whispered  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  intimate  confidence, 
till  she  saw  that  her  presence  was  wanted  elsewheroi  whea 
•'^^i  let  him  go.  •  .        . 
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Mr*  Rowknd,  Allowed  by  Philip,  slipped  out  of  his  pew 
as  Hester  passed,  and  walked  down  the  aisle  with  her.  Be 
was  glad  to  see  her  there  ;  he  hoped  it  was  a  proof  that  all 
her  household  were  well  in  this  sickly  time.  Philip  bent 
forward  to  hear  the  answer.  Mr.  Rowland  went  on  to  say 
bow  still  and  dtdl  the  village  was.  The  shutters  up,  or  the 
blinds  down,  at  all  the  Greys'  windows,  looked  quite  sad ;  aoid 
he  never  saw  any  of  his  friends  from  the  comer-house  in  the 
shrubbery  now.  Th^  had  too  many  painful  duties,  he  feared, 
to  allow  of  their  permitting  themselves  such  pleasures:  but 
his  friends  must  take  care  not  to  overstrain  their  powers. 
They  and  he  must  be  very  thankful  that  their  respective 
households  were  thus  far  unvisited  by  t&e  disease ;  and  they 
should  all,  in  his  opinion,  favour  their  health  by  the  indul- 
gence of  a  little  rational  cheerfulness.  Hester  smiled,  aware 
that  never  had  their  household  been  more  cheerful  than  now. 

Whether  it  was  that  Hester's  smile  was  irresistible,  or  that 
other  influences  were  combined  with  it,  it  had  an  extraordinary 
effect  upon  Philip.  He  started  forward  in  front  of  her,  and 
offered  his  hand,  saying,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  her  alone — 

"  Will  you  not  ?— I  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"And  can  you  suppose,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  more  of 
compassion  than  of  anger,  "  that  I  have  none  with  you  ? — 
JHow  strangely  you  must  forget!"  she  added,  as  he  precipi- 
tately withdrew  his  offered  hand,  and  turned  from  her. 

"Forget!  I  forget!"  he  murmured,  turning  his  face  of 
woe  towards  her  for  one  instant.  "How  little  you  know 
me!" 

"  How  little  we  all  know  each  other  I"  said  Hester,  for  the 
moment  careless  what  construction  might  be  put  upon  her 
words. 

"  Even  in  this  place,"  said  Dr.  Levitt,  who  had  now  jcnned 
them,  and  had  heard  the  last  words:  "evien  in  this  place, 
where  all  hearts  should  be  open,  and  all  resentments  forgotten. 
Are  there-  any  here  who  refuse  to  shake  hands — at  such  a 
time  as  this?" 

"  It  is  not  for  myself,"  said  Hester,  distressed :  "  but  how 
can  I?" 

"  It  is  true ;  she  cannot.  Do  not  blame  her.  Dr.  Levitt," 
said  Philip  ;  and  he  was  gone. 

It  was  this  meeting  which  had  cut  short  Mrs.  Rowland^ 
ifchispers  with  Mr.  Walcot,  and  brought  her  down  the  aisle  in 
iaU  her  ^»t^iness,  with  her  train  of  children  behind  her. 
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When  Hester  w^t  home,  she  thought  it  light  to  tell 
Margaret  exactly  what  had  happened. 

^'I  knew  it,"  was  all  that  Mai^aret  said ;  but  her  heightened 
colour  during  the  daj  told  what  unspeakable  things  were  ia 
her  heart 

Hester  was  occupied  with  speculations  as  to  what  might 
have  been  the  event  if  Maigaret  had  been  to  church  instead 
of  herself.  Her  husband  would  only  shake  his  head,  and  look 
hopeless :  but  she  still  thought  all  might  have  come  right, 
under  the  influences  of  the  hour.  Whether  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  Philip  and  Margaret  should  understand  each  other 
again,  was  another  question.  Yesterday  Hester  would  have 
earnestly  desired  that  Margaret  should  never  see  Enderby 
again.  To-day  she  did  not  know  what  to  wish.  She  and 
Maigaret  came  silently  to  the  same  conclusion ; — ''  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  waiting.**  K  he  had  heard  this,  Hope 
would  have  shaken  his  head  again* 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

WOBKINa  BOUND. 


Several  da3rs  passed,  and  there  was  no  direct  news  of  Enderby. 
Maria  never  spdke  of  him,  though  many  little  intervals  in  Mar- 
garet's busy  life  occurred  when  the  friends  were  together,  and 
Maria  might  have  taken  occasion  to  say  anything  she  wished. 
It  was  clear  that  she  chose  to  avoid  the  subject.  Her  talk  was 
almost  entirely  about  ^he  sick,  for  whom  she  laboured  as 
strenuously  as  her  strength  would  permit.  She  could  not  go 
about  among  them,  nor  sit  up  with  the  sufferers :  but  she 
cooked  good  things  over  her  fire  for  them,  all  dayJong ;  and 
she  took  to  her  home  many  children  who  were  too  young  to 
be  useful,  and  old  enough  to  be  troublesome  in  a  sick  house. 
Between  her  cooking,  teaching,  and  playing  with  the  children, 
she  was  as  fully  occupied  as  her  friends  in  the  comer-house, 
and  perhaps  might  not  really  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Enderby. 

Each  one  of  the  family  had  caught  glimpses  of  him  at  one 
time  or  another.  There  was  reason  to  think  that  he  was  active 
among  Mr.  Walcot*s  poor  patients;  and  Hope  had  encountered 
him  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  when  a  few 
words  on  the  business  of  the  moment  were  exchanged,  and 
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nothing  more  happened.  Margaret  saw  him  twice :  once  on 
horseback,  when  he  turned  suddenly  down  a  lane  to  avoid  her; 
and  at  the  Rowlands'  dining-room  window,  with  Ned  in  his 
arms.  She  never  now  passed  that  house  when  she  could  help 
it :  but  this  once  it  was  necessary ;  and  she  was  glad  that  Philip 
had  certainly  not  seen  her.  His  back  was  half-turned  to  the 
window  at  the  moment,  as  if  some  one  within  was  speaking  to 
him.  Each  time,  his  image  was  so  stamped  in  upon  her  mind, 
that,  amidst  all  the  trials  of  such  near  neighbourhood  without 
intercourse,  his  presence  in  Deerbrook  was,  on  the  whole,  cer- 
tainly a  Itizary.  She  had  gained  something  to  compensate 
for  all  her  restlessness,  in  the  three  glimpses  of  him  with  which 
she  had  now  been  favoured.  A  thought  sometimes  occurred 
to  her,  of  which  she  was  so  ashamed  that  she  made  every 
endeavour  to  banish  it.  She  asked  herself  now  and  then, 
whether,  if  she  had  been  able  to  sit  at  home,  or  take  her 
accustomed  walks,  she  should  not  have  beheld  Philip  oflener: 
— ^whether  she  was  not  sadly  out-  of  the  way  of  seeing  him  at 
the  cottage  in  the  lane,  and  the  other  sordid  places  where  her 
presence  was  necessary.  Not  for  this  occasional  question  did 
she  stay  away  one  moment  longer  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  done  from  the  cottage  in  the  lane ;  but  while  ^he  was 
there,  it  was  apt  to  recur. 

There  she  sat  one  afternoon,  soinewhat  weary,  but  not 
dreaming  of  going  home.  There  lay  the  three  sick  creatures 
still.  The  woman  was  likely  to  recover;  the  boy  lingered, 
and  seemed  waiting  for  hisifather  to  go  with  him.  Piatt  had 
sunk  very  rapidly,  and  this  day  had  made  a  great  change. 
•Margaret  had  taken  the  moaning  and  restless  child  on  her 
lap,  for  the  ease  of  change  of  posture;  and  she  was  now 
shading  from  his  eyes  with  her  shawl,  the  last  level  rays  of 
the  sun  which  shone  in  upon  her  from  the  window.  She  was 
unwilling  to  change  her  seat,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  slightest 
'  movement  would  quench  the  lingenng  life  of  the  child :  and 
there  was  no  one  to  draw  the  window-curtain,  the  old  woman 
having  gone  to  buy  food  in  the  village.  Mrs.  Piatt  slept 
almost  fSl  the  day  and  night  through,  and  she  was  asleep 
now :  so  Margaret  sat  quite  still,  holding  up  her  shawl  before 
the  pallid  face  which  looked  already  dead.  Nothing  broke 
the  silence  but  the  twitter  of  the  young  birds  in  the  thatch, 
and  the  miitterings  of  the  sick  man,  whom  Margaret  imagined 
to  be  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  unusual  %ht  that  was  in 
the  room.    It  had  not  been  the  custom  of  the  sun  to  shine 
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into  aaj  houses  of  late;  and  the  place  full  of  jellow  lights 
did  not  look  like  it8el£  She  knew  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
sun  would  have  set;  and  she  hoped  that  then  poor  Piatt 
would  be  stilL  Meantime  she  appeared  to  take  no  notice, 
but  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  boy's  ^ace,  marking  that 
each  sigh  was  fainter  than  the  last.  At  length  a  louder  sound 
"  than  she  had  yet  heard  &om  the  sick  ncian,  made  her  look 
towards  him;  and  the  instant  throb  of  her  heart  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  the  child,  for  he  moved  his  head  slightly*  Piatt  was 
trying  to  support  himself  upon  his  elbow,  while  in  the  other 
shaking  hand,  he  held  towards  her  her  turquois  ring.  She 
remembered  her  charge,  and  did  not  spring  to  seize  it;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  countenance  that  strongly  excited 
the  sick  man.  He  struggled  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  his 
face  was  fierce.  Margaret  spoke  gently — as  calmly  as  she 
could — ^told  him  she  would  come  presently — that  there  was 
no  hurry,  and  urged  him  to  lie  down  till  she  could  put  the 
child  off  her  lap ;  but  hei*  voice  failed  her,  in  spite  of  herself^ 
for  now,  at  last,  she  recognised  in  Piatt  the  tall  woman.  This 
was  the  look  which  had  perplexed  her  more  than  once. 

'^  Patience  I  a  little  further  patience  1 ''  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  saw  the  ring  still  trembling  in  the  sick  man^s  hand, 
and  felt  one  more  sigh  from  the  little  fellow  on  her  lap«  No 
more  patience  was  needed.  This  was  the  boy's  last  bi^eath. 
His  head  fell  back,  and  the  sunlight,  which  streamed  in  upon 
his  half-closed  eyes,  could  now  disturb  them  no  more.  ]V&ir^ 
garet  gently  closed  them  and  laid  the  body  on  its  little  bed  in 
Sie  comer,  straightening  and  covering  the  limbs  before  she 
turned  away. 

She  then  gently  approached  the  bed,  and  took  her  ring  into  a 
hand  which  trembled  little  less  than  the  sick  man's  own.  She 
spoke  calmly,  however.  She  strove  earnestly  to  learn  some* 
thing  of  the  facts:  she  tried  to  imderstand  the  mutterings 
amidst  which  only  a  word  here  and  there  soimded  like  speech. 
She  thought,  from  the  earnestness  with  which  Piatt  sdased 
and  pressed  her  hand,  that  he  was  seeking  pardon  from  her  ; ' 
^d  she  spoke  as  if  it  were  so.  It  grew  very  distressing — the 
earnestness  of  the  man,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  his  mind 
was  wandering  or  not.  She  wished  the  old  woman  would 
come  back.  She  went  to  the  door  to  look  for  her.  The  oH 
woman  was  coming  down  the  lane.  Margaret  pot  <sa,  her 
ring,  and  drew  on  her  gloves,  and  determined  to  say  nothing 
about  it  at  present.  .      Dgtzedby.Googk 
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•*Mr.  Platfe  has  been  talking  almost  ever  since  yon  went,* 
said  Margaret;  ''  and  I  can  make  out  nothing  that  he  sajs; 
Do  try  if  yon  can  understand  him.  I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thing he  wishes  me  to  hear.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  I  am 
afraid.     Do  try." 

The  woman  coaxed  him  to  lie  down,  and  then  turning 
round,  said  she  thought  he  wanted  to  know  what  o'clock  it 
was. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Tell  him  that  the  sun  is  now  setting.  But 
if  yt)n  have  a  watch,  that  will  show  more  exactly.  Are  you 
sure  you  have  no  watch  in  the  house  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  suspiciously  at  her,  and  asked  her 
what  made  her  suppose  that  poor  folks  had  watches,  when 
some  gentlefolks  had  none?  Margaret  inquired  whether  a 
watch  was  not  a  possession  handed  down  from  &ther  to  son, 
and  sometimes  found  in  the  poorest  cottages.  She  believed 
she  had  seen  such  at  Deerbrook.  The  old  woman  replied  by 
saying,  she  believed  Margaret  might  have  xmderstood  some 
few  things  among  the  many  the  poor  sick  creature  had  been 
saying.  Not  one,  Margaret  declared;  but  it  was  so  plain 
that  she  was  not  believed,  that  she  had  little  doubt  of  Hester's 
watch  having  been  harboured  in  this  very  house,  if  it  was  not 
there  still. 

The  poor  boy,  who  had  had  little  care  from  his  natural 
guardians  while  alive  from  the  hour  of  his  being  doomed  by 
the  fortune-teller,  was  now  loudly  mourned  as  dead.  Yet  the 
mourning  was  strangely  mixed  with  exultation  at  the  fortune- 
teller having  been  right  in  the  end.  The  mother,  suddenly 
awakened,  groaned  and  screamed,  so  that  it  was  fearfrd  to 
hear  her.  All  efforts  to  restore  quiet  were  in  vain,  Mar- 
garet was  moved,  shocked,  terrifie4.  She  could  not  keep  her 
own  calmness  in  such  a  scene  of  coniusion :  but,  while  her 
cheeks  were  covered  with  tears,  while  her  voice  trembled  as 
she  implored  silence,  she  never,  took  off  her  glove.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  Piatt  sank  back  and  died.  The  renewed 
cries  had  the  effect  of  bringing  some  neighbours  from  the  end 
of  the  lane.  While  they  were  there,  Margaret  could  be  of  no 
frirther  use.  She  promised  to  send  coffins  immediately — ^that 
stage  of  pestilence  being  now  reached  when  coffins  were  the 
first  consideration — ^and  then  slipped  out  from  the  door  into 
the  darkness,  and  ran  till  she  had  turned  the  comer  of  the 
long  lane.  She  usually  considered  herself  safe  abroad,  even 
in  times  like  these,  as  she  carried  no  property  of  value  about 
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again,  she  felt  too  rich  to  be  vaDdng  alooeia  iht  daA. 

£016  dkl  not  thMOun  her  pace  tni  ihe  a^pnadbcd  figiBts  aad 
pcof^;  and  then  ihe  was  1^  to  atop  ibrbica^  S£k  conid 
not  resist  going  first  to  Maria,  to  diow  her  tie  zenssescd 
tteasore;  and  this  caosed  her  to  direct  her  iteps  ^loagii  tibe 
dmrchjard.  It  was  there  that  she  cane  in  view  of  i^l^  and 
people;  and  under  the  limes  it  was  tiiat  die  stopped  far 
breath.  The  drarchjard  was  now  the  most  freqnasfced  ^pot 
in  the  Tillage.  The  path  by  the  tomstik  was  indeed  grovn 
awtr  with  grass :  but  the  great  gate  was  afanoat  ahnja  opco, 
and  the  gioand  near  it  was  trodden  bare  Ij  the  feet  of  anoBj 
moomers.  Fnneral  trains— trains  whidi  daily  grew  shoctcr, 
tin  eadi  coffin  was  nowilcdlowed  onlj  bj  two  or  bj  three — 
were  passing  in  from  earlj  moming,  at  intervals,  till  aimafiy 
and  now  might  be  often  seen  by  torchh^t  fer  into  the  n%ht. 
The  villager  passing  the  chnrchjard  wall  migbt  hear,  in  the 
night  air,  the  deep  roice  of  the  dergyman  annoimdi^  die 
farewell  to  some  brother  or  sister,  committing  ^  ashes  to  sshCT^ 
and  dnst  to  dost."  There  was  no  distorbance  now  from  boys 
leajnng  over  the  gnnres,  or  from  little  children,  eager  to  rmew 
their  faoisy  play.  Such  of  the  yonng  rillagers  as  remained 
above  ground  appeared  to  be  silenc^  and  sabdned  by  the 
privation,  the  dreariness,  the  neglect,  of  these  awfiil  days : 
they  looked  on  from  afar,  or  avoided  the  spot.  Instead  of 
such,  the  observer  of  the  two  funerals  which  were  now  in  the 
churchyard,  was  a  person  quite  at  the  other  extremity  of  life. 
Margaret  saw  the  man  of  a  hundred  years,  Jem  Bird,  die 
pride  of  the  village  in  his  way,  seated  on  the  bench  und^  die 
spreading  tree,  which  was  youthful  in  comparison  widi  him- 
self. He  was  listlessly  watching  die  black  figures  which 
moved  about  in  the  light  of  a  solitary  torch,  by  an  open 
grave,  while  waiting  for  the  clergyman  who  was  engaged  with 
die  group  beyond. 

'*  You  are  late  abroad,  Mr.  Bird,"  said  Margaret.  ^  I 
should  not  have  looked  for  you  here  so  far  on  in  the  eve- 
ning." 

**  What's  your  vriD?"  said  die  old  man. 

''GrandfaUier  won't  go  home  ever,  till  they  have  done 
here,"  said  a  great-grandchild  of  the  old  man,  running  up 
from  his  amusement  of  hooting  to  the  owls  in  die  church- 
tower.  "  They  '11  soon  have  done  with  these  two,  and  then 
grandfather  and  I  shall  go  home.    Won't  we,  granny?" 
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**  Does  it  not  make  yon  sad  to  see  bo  many  funerals  ?  **  said 
Margaret,  sitting  down  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

"Ay." 

"  Had  you  not  better  stay  at  home  than  see  so  many 
ihat  you  knew  laid  in  the  ground  ?  " 

"Ay.** 

''  Does  he  understand  ? ''  she  asked  aside  of  the  boy. 
"  Does  he  never  answer  but  in  this,  way  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  talks  fast  enough  sometimes.  It  is  just  as  yoa 
happen  to  take  him.*' 

Margaret  was  curious  to  know  what  were  the  meditations 
among  the  tombs  of  one  so  aged  as  this  man :  so  she  spoke 
again. 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  knew  this  place  before  anybody 
lived  in  it :  and  now  you  seem  likely  to  see  it  empty  again.*' 

"  It  was  a  wild  place  enough  in  my  young  time,**  said  Jem, 
speaking  now  very  fluently.  "  There  was  nothing  of  it  but 
the  church ;  and  that  was  never  used,  because  it  had  had  its 
roof  pulled  off  in  the  wars.  There  was  only  a  footpath  to  it 
through  the  fields  then,  and  few  people  went  nigh  it — 
except  a  few  gentry  that  came  a-pleasuring  here,  into 
the  woods.  •  The  owls  and  I  knew  it  as  well  then  as  we 
do  to-day,  and  nobody  else  that  is  now  living.  The  owls 
and  I.** 

And  the  old  man  laughed  the  chuckling  laugh  which 
was  all  he  had  strength  for. 

"  The  woods  I  **  said  Margaret.  "  Did  the  Verdon  woods 
spread  as  far  as  this  church  in  those  days  ?  And  were  they 
not  private  property  then  ?  *' 

'*  It  was  all  forest  hereabouts,  except  a  clear  space  round 
the  church  tower.  It  might  be  thin  sprinkled,  but  it  was 
called  forest.  The  place  where  I  was  born  had  thorns  all 
about  it;  and  when  I  could  scarce  walk  alone,  I  used  to 
scramble  among  the  blossoms  that  made  the  ground  white  all 
imder  those  thorns.  The  birds  that  lived  by  the  haws  in  winter 
were  prodigious.  That  cottage  stood,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,, 
where  Grey  and  Rowland's  great  granary  is  now.  There 
used  to  be  much  swine  in  the  woods  then;  and  many*s  the 
time  they  have  thrown  me  down  when  I  was  a  young  thing 
getting  acorns.  That  was  about  the  time  of  my  hearing  the 
fii;st  music  I  ever  heard — ^unless  you  call  the  singing  of  the 
birds  music  (we  had  plenty  of  that),  and  the  bells  on  the 
breeze  from  a  distance,  when  the  wind  was  south.     The  first 
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mnflic  (so  to  call  it)  that  I  heard  was  from  a  blind  fiddler 
that  came  to  us.  What  brought  him,  I  don't  know — ^whether 
he  lost  his  way,  or  what;  but  he  lost  his  way  after  he  left  us. 
His  dog  seems  to  hare  been  in  fatdt:  but  he  got  into  a 
pool  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  there  he  lay  drowned, 
with  one  foot  up  on  the  bank,  when  I  went  to  see  what  tihe 
barking  of  the  dog  could  be  about.  He  clutched  Ms  fiddle 
in  drowning;  and  I  remember  I  tried  to  get  the  music  out  of 
it  as  it  Iky  wet  and  broken  on  the  bank,  while  father  was 
saying  the  poor  soul  must  have  been  under  the  water  now 
two  dajB.  So  I  have  reason  to  remember  the  first  music  I 
beard." 

"You  have  got  him  talking  now,"  said  the  grandchild, 
running  off;  and  presently  the  owls  were  heard  hooting 
again. 

**  Whereabouts  was  this  pool  ?  "  asked  Margaret 

''  It  is  a  deep  part  of  the  brook,  that  in  hot  summers  is  left 
a  pond.  It  is  there  that  the  chief  of  the  sliding  goes  on  in 
winter  now,  in  the  meadow.  It  is  meadow  now;  but  €hen 
the  deer  used  to  come  down  through  the  wood  to  drink  at  the 
brook  there.     That  is  how  the  village  got  its  name." 

"  So  you  remember  the  time  when  the  deer  came  down  to 
drink  at  the  brook!  How  many  things  have  happened 
since  then  !  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  music  since 
those  days." 

'^  Ay,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fiddling  at  our 
weddings  since  that.  And  we  have  had  recruiting  parties 
through  in  Var  times." 

"And  many  a  mother  singing  to  her  baby;  and  the  psalm 
in  the  church  for  so  many  years  1  Yes,  the  place  has  been 
fiill  of  music  for  long;  but  it  seems  likely  to  be  silent  enough 
now." 

"  I  began  to  think  I  should  be  left  the  last,  as  I  was  the 
first,"  said  the  old  man:  "but  they  say  the  sickness  is  abating 
now,  and  that  several  are  beginning  to  recover.  Pray  Grod  it 
may  be  sol  First,  after  the  wood  was  somewhat  cleared, 
there  T^as  a  labourer's  cottage  or  two — now  standing  empty, 
and  the  folk  that  lived  in  tiiem  Ijing  yonder.  Then  there 
was  the  farm-house;  and  then  a  carpenter  came,  and  a 
wheeler.  Then  there  was  a  shop  wanted;  and  the  church 
was  roofed  in  and  used:  and  some  gentry  came  and  sat  down 
by  the  river  side,  and  the  place  grew  to  what  it  is.  They 
say  now,  it  is  not  near  its  end  yet:  but  it  is  strange  to  me  to 
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see  the  drarchyard  Ike  ftillest  place  near,  so  that  I  have  to 
come  here  for  company." 

And  the  old  man  chuckled  again.  As  she  rose  to  go,  Mar- 
garet asked  whether  he  knew  the  Platts,  who  lived  in  the 
cottage  in  the  lane. 

" I  know  him  to  sec  to.     Is  he  down?  " 

"  He  is  dead  and  his  child :  but  his  wife  is  recovering.* 

"  Ay,  there 's  many  recov^ing  now,  they  say." 

"Indeed!  who?" 

"  Why,  a  many.  But  the  fever  has  got  into  Rowland's 
house,  they  say."  Margaret's  heart  turned  sick  at  hearing 
these  words,  and  she  hastily  pursued  her  way.  It  was  not 
Philip,  however,  who  was  seized.  He  was  in  tiie  churchyard 
at  this  moment.  She  saw  him  walking  quickly  diong  the 
turnstile  path,  slackening  his  pace  only  for  a  moment,  as  he 
passed  the  funeral  group.  The  light  from  the  torch  shone 
full  upon  his  face — ^the  face  settled  and  composed,  as  she  knew 
it  would  not  be  if  he  were  aware  who  was  within  a  few  paces 
of  him.  She  felt  the  strongest  impulse  to  show  him  her  ring 
—the  strongest  desire  for  his  sympathy  in  its  recovery:  but 
an  instant  showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  thought,  and  she 
hung  down  her  blushing  head  in  the  darkness. 

From  Maria  she  had  sympathy,  such  as  it  was — sympathy 
without  any  faith  in  Philip.  She  had  from  her  also  good 
news  of  the  state  of  the  village.  There  were  recoveries  talked 
of;  and  there  would  be  more,  now  that  those  who  were  seized 
would  no  longer  consider  death  inevitable.  Mrs.  Howell  was 
ill;  and  poor  Miss  Nares  was  down  with  the  fever,  which  no 
one  could  wonder  at:  but  Mr>  Jones  and  his  son  John  were 
both  out  of  danger,  and  the  little  Tuckers  were  likely  to  do 
well.  Mr.  James  was  already  talking  of  sending  for  his  wi^ 
and  sister-in-law  home  again,  as  the  worst  days  of  the  disease 
seemed  to  be  past,  and  so  many  families  had  not  been 
attacked  at  all.  It  was  too  true  that  Matilda  Rowland  was 
unwell  to-day;  but  Mr.  Walcot  hoped  it  was  only  a  slight 
feverish-attack,  which  would  be  thought  nothing  of  under  any 
other  circifmstances.  On  the  whole,  Maria  thought  the 
neighbours  she  had  seen  toniay  in  better  i^irits  than  at  any 
time  since  the  fever  made  its  appearance. 

Margaret  found  more  good  news  at  home.,  In  ihe  first 
place,  the  door  was  opened  to  her  by  Morris.  Hester  stood 
behind  to  witness  the  meeting.  I^e  had  her  bonnet  on:  she 
was  going  with  her  husbaod  to  see  Mrs.  Howell,  and  make 
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fionie  proyision  for  her  comfort:  but  she  had  waited  a  little 
-while,  in  hopes  that  Margaret  would  return,  and  be  duljr 
astonished  to  see  Morris. 

^*  You  must  make  tea  for  each  other,  and  be  comfortable 
while  we  are  away,"  said  Hester.  "  We  will  go  now  directly, 
that  we  may  be  back  as  early  as  we  can." 

*'  I  have  several  things  to  tell  you,"  said  Margaret,  "  when 
you  return :  and  one  now,  brother,  which  must  not  be 
delayed.  Piatt  and  his  child  are  dead,  and  coffins  must  be 
sent.  The  sooner  the  better^  or  we  shall  lose  the  poor 
woman  too." 

Hope  promised  to  speak  to  the  uxidertaker  as  he  went  bj. 

"  We  have  become  very  fEimiliar  with  death,  Morris, 
since  you  went  away,"  said  Margaret,  as  she  obliged  her 
old  friend  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  prepared  to  make  tea  for 
both. 

"That  is  why  you  see  me  here,  Miss  Margaret.  Every 
piece  of  news  I  could  get  of  this  place  was  worse  than  the 
last;  and  I  could  perceive  from  your  last  letter,  that  you  had 
sickness  all  about  you;  and  I  could. not  persuade  myself  bat 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  come  andbeuseiid,  and  to  take  care  of 
you,  my  dear,  if  I  may  say  so." 

"  And  now  you  are  here,  I  trust  you  may  stay — I  trust  we 
may  be  justified  in  keeping  you.  We  have  meat  every  day 
now,  Morris, — ^at  least  when  we  have  time  to  cook  it.  Since 
my  brother  has  been  attending  so  many  of  Mr.  Jones's  family, 
we  have  had  meat  almost  every  day." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  how  you  could  keep  up 
without  it,  so  busy  as  I  find  you  are  among  the  sick; — busy 
night  and  day,  my  mistress  tells  me,  till  the  people  have  got 
to  call  you  '  the  good  lady.'  You  do  not  look  as  if  you  had 
lost  much  of  ^our  natural  rest:  but  I  know  how  the  mind 
k^eps  the  body  up.  Yours  is  an  earnest  mind,  Margaret, 
that  will  always  keep  you  up :  but,  my  dear,  I  do  hope  it  has 
been  an  easy  mind  too.     You  will  excuse  my  saying  so." 

Margaret  more  than  excused  it,  but  she  could  not  imme- 
diately answer.  The  tears  trembled, in  her  eyes,  and  her  lip 
quivered  when  she  would  hane  spoken.  Morris  stroked  her 
hair,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  as  if  she  had  been  still  a  child, 
and  whispered  that  all  things  ended  well  in  (rod's  own  time. 

**  Oh,  yes  I  I  know,"  said  Margaret.  "  Has  Hester  told  you 
how  prosperous  we  are  growing?  I  do  not  mean  only  about 
vioney.     We  are  likely  to  have  enough  of  ^  that  too,  for  my 
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brother's  old  patients  bave  almost  all  sent  for  him  again:  but 
we  care  the  less  about  that  from  having  discovered  that  we 
were  as  happy  with  little  money  as  with  much.  But  it  is  a 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  find  my  brother  regarded  more 
and  more  as  he  ought  to  be:  and  yet  greater  to  see  how 
nobly  he  deserves  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of  him." 

^'  He  forgives  his  enemies,  no  doubt,  heaping  coals  of  fire 
on  their  heads." 

- "  You  will  witness  it  Morris.  You  will  see  him  among 
them,  and  it  will  make  your  heart  glow.  Poor  creatures  I  I 
have  heard  some  of  them  own  to  him,  from  their  sick  beds, 
with  dread  and  tears,  that  they  broke  his  windows,  and 
slandered  his  name.  Then  you  should  see  him  smile  when 
he  tells  them  that  is  all  over  now,  and  that  they  will  not 
mistake  him  so  much  again." 

"  No,  never.     He  has  shown  himself  now  what  he  is." 

"He  sat  up  two  nights  with  one  poor  boy  who  is  now 
likely  to  get  through ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  second  night, 
the  boy's  father  got  up  from  his  sick  bed  in  the  next  room, 
and  came  to  my  brother,  to  say  that  he  felt  that  ill  luck  would 
be  upon  them  all,  if  he  did  not  confess  that  he  put  that  very 
boy  behind  the  hedge,  with  stones  in  his  hand,  to  throw  at 
Edward,  the  day  he  was  mobbed  at  the  almshouses.  He  was 
deluded  by  the  neighbours,  he  said,  into  thinking  that  my 
brother  meant  ill  by  the  poor." 

"  They  have  learned  to  the  contrary  now,  my  dear.  And 
what  does  Sir  William  Hunter  say  of  my  master,  now-a-days? 
Do  you  know?" 

"  There  is  very  little  heard  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hunter  at  present — shut  up  at  home  as  they  are.  But  Dr. 
Levitt,  who  loves  to  make  peace,  you  know,  and  tell  what  is 
pleasant,  declares  that  Sir  William  Hunter  has  certainly  said 
that,  after 'all,  it  does  not  so  much  signify  which  way  a  man 
votes  at  an  election,  if  he  shows  a  kind  heart  to  his  neighbours 
in  troublesome  times." 

^'  Sir  William  Hunter  has  learned  his  lesson  then,  it  seems, 
from  this  affliction.  I  suppose  he  sees  that  one  who  does  his 
duty  as  my  master  does  at  a  season  like  this,  is  just  the  one 
to  vote  according  to  his  conscience  at  an  election.  But,  my 
dear,  what  sort  of  a  heart  have  these  Hunters  got,  that  they 
shut  themselves  up  as  you  say  ?  " 

"They  give  their  money  freely:  and  that  is  all  that  we  can 
expect  £rom  them.    If  they  have  always  been  brought  up  and 
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accustomed  to  fear  sickness,  and  danger,  and  deal9i,  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  should  lose  their  fear  at  a  time  like  this.  ^We 
must  be  thanldul  for  what  they  gire;  and  their  money  has 
been  of  great  service,  ^ough  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
example  would  have  been  of  more." 

'<  One  would  like  to  look  into  their  minds,  and  see  how  they 
regard  my  master  there." 

"  They  regard  him,  no  doubt,  so  far  rightly  as  to  consider 
him  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  from  themselves,  and  'ho 
rule  for  them.  So  fax  they  are  right.  They  do  not  com- 
prehend his  satis£Bu;tions  and  ease  of  mind;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  have  pleasures  of  their  own  which  we  do  not 
uxiderstand." 

"  And  they  are  quite  welcome,  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  meddle  with  my  master^s  name.  That  is,  as  he 
says,  all  over  now.  After  this,  however,  the  people  in  Deer- 
brook  will  be  more  ready  to  trust  in  my  master's  skill  and 
kindness  than  in  Sir  William  Hunter's  grandeur  and  money, 
which  can  do  little  to  save  them  in  time  of  need." 

Margaret  explained  how  ignorantly  the  'poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  relied  on  the  fortune-tellers,  who  had  only  duped 
them;  how  liiat  which  would  have  been  religion  in  them  if 
they  had  been  early  taught,  and  which  woTild  have  enabled 
them  to  rely  on  the  only  power  which  really  can  save,  had 
been  degraded  by  ignorance  into  a  foolish  and  pernicious 
superstition.  Morris  hoped  that  this  also  was  over  now.  She 
had  met  some  of  these  conjurors  on  the  Blickley  road ;  and 
seen  others  breaking  up  their  establishment  in  the  lanes,  and 
turning  their  backs  upon  Deerbrook.  Whether  they  were 
scared  away  by  the  mortality  of  the  place,  or  had  found  the 
tide  of  fortune-telling  beginning  to  turn,  mattered  nothing  as 
long  as  they  were  gone. 

The  tea-table  was  cleared,  and  Morris  and  Margaret  were 
admiring  the  baby  as  he  sl€pt,  when  Hester  and  her  husba;nd 
returned.  Mrs.  Howell  was  very  unwell,  and  likely  to  be 
worse.  All  attempts  to  bring  Miss  Miskin  to  reason,  and 
induce  her  to  enter  her  friend's  room,  were  in  vain.  She 
bestowed  abundance  of  tears,  tremors,  and  foreboding  on 
Mrs.  Howell's  state  and  prospects,  but  shut  herself  up  in  a 
fumigated  apartment,  where  she  promised  to  pray  :for  a  good 
result,  and  to  await  it.  The  maid  was  a  h«arty  lass,  who 
would  sit  up  willingly,  under  Hester's  promise  that  she  should 
be  relieved  in  the  morning.     The  girl's  fear  was^  of  not  1 
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able  to  satisfy  her  mistress^  whom  it  was  not  so  easj  to  nnrse 
as  it  might  have  been,  from  her  insisting  on  having  everything 
arranged  precisely  as  it  was  in  her  poor  dear  Howell's  last 
illness.  As  Miss  Miskin  had  refused  to  enter  the  chamber, 
Hester  had  been  obliged  to  search  a  chest  of  drawers  for  Mr. 
Howell's  last  dressing-gown,  which  Miss  Miskin  had  promised 
should  be  mended  and  aired,  and  ready  for  wear  by  the 
morning. ' 

*'  Margaret  I "  cried  Hester,  as  her  sister  was  lighting  her 
candle.  The  exclamation  made  Edward  turn  round,  and 
brought  back  Morris  into  the  parlour  after  saying  *Good 
night.'     "  Margaret !  your,  ring  ?  " 

There  was  as  much  joy  as  shame  in  Margaret's  crimson 
blush.     She  let  her  sister  examine  the  turquoise,  and  said, 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  boon  of  to-day." 

"Edward's  hundred  pounds  has  come,"  said  Hester:  "but 
that  is  nothing  to  this." 

Margaret's  eyes  thanked  her.  She  just  explained  that  poor 
Piatt  had  been  the  thief,  and  had  restored  it  to  her  before  he 
died,  and  that  she  could  get  no  explanation,  no  tidings  of 
Hester's  watch  ;  and  she  was  gone. 

"  Dr.  Levitt's  early  stir  about  this  ring  prevented  its  being 
disposed  of,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Edward.  "  If  so,  it  is  yet 
possible  that  we  may  recover  your  watch.  I  will  speak  to 
Dr.  Levitt  in  the  morning." 

"  Dear  Margaret  I"  said  Hester.  "  She  is  now  drinking  in 
the  htie  of  that  turquoise,  and  blessing  it  for  being  unchanged. 
She  regards  this  recovery  of  it  as  a  good  omen,  I  see  ;  and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  mock  at  such  a  superstition ! " 

As  usual,  when  she  was  upon  this  subject,  Hester  looked 
up  into  her  husband's  face :  and  as  usual,  when  she  spoke  on 
this  subject,  he  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

LATE  BEUGION. 


A  FEW  days  after  Morris's  return,  she  told  Margaret  that  the 
tidings  in  the  village  of  Miss  Rowland's  illness  were  not  good. 
Mrs.  Rowland  was  quite  as  sure  as  ever  that,  if  anybody  could 
cure  Matilda,  it  was  Mr.  Walcot;  but  Mr.  Waloot  himself 
looked  anxious  ;  and  a  bed  had  been  put  up  for  him  in  the 
room  next  to  the  sick  child.     Margaret  wondered  why  Mtp 
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Bowland  did  not  send  to  Blickley  for  further  advice :  but 
Morris  thought  that  Mis.  Rowland  would  not  give  up  her 
perfect  faith  in  Mr.  Walcot,  if  all  her  children  should  die 
before  her  face. 

When  Morris 'had  left  the  room,  Margaret  was  absorbed  in 
speculations,  as  she  played  with  her  sister^s  infant — speculations 
on  the  little  life  of  children,  and  on  their  death.  IJer  memory 
foUowed  Matilda  through  every  circumstance  in  which  she 
had  seen  her.  The  poor  little  girl's  very  attitude,  voice,  and 
woids — words  lull,  alas  I  of  folly  and  vanity — ^rose  again  upon 
her  eye  and  ear,  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  image  of  death, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  life  ta  come.  In  the  midst  of  these 
thoughts  came  tears  of  shame  and  self-reproach ;  for  another 
thought  (how  low !  how  selfish  !)  thrust  itself  in  among  them — 
that  she  was  secure  for  the  present  from  Philip's  departure — 
that  he  would  not  leave  Deerbrook  while  Matilda  was  in  a 
critical  state.  As  these  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  the 
baby  looked  full  in  her  face,  and  caught  the  infection  of  grief. 
He  hung  his  little  lip,  and  looked  so  woe-begone,  that  Margaret 
dashed  away  the  signs  of  her  sorrow,  and  spoke  gaily  to  him ; 
and,  as  the  sun  shone  in  at  the  moment  upon  the  lustres  on 
the  mantel-piece,  she  set  the  glass-drops  in  motion,  and  let  the 
baby  try  to  catch  the  bright  colours  that  danced  upon  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  At  this  moment,  Hester  burst  in  with  a 
countenance  of  dismay. 

"  Margaret,  my  husband  has  a  headache  I" 

A  headache  was  no  trifle  in  these  days. 

"  Anything  more  than  a  headache  ?  "  asked  Margaret.  *'  No 
other  feeling  of  illness  ?  There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  a 
mere  headache.  It  is  very  surprising  that  he  has  not  had  it 
before,  with  all  his  toil  and  want  of  sleep." 

"  He  declares  it  is  a  trifle,"  said  Hester :  "  but  I  see  he  can 
hardly  hold  up.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Make  him  lie  down  and  rest,  and  let  me  go  to  Mrs.  Howell 
instead  of  you.  She  will  be  a  little  disappointed ;  but  that 
cannot  be  helped.  She  must  put  up  with  my  services  to-day. 
Now,  do  not  frighten  yourself,  as  if  no  one  ever  had  a  head- 
ache without  having  a  fever." 

"  I  shall  desire  Morris  to  let  no  one  in ;  and  to  bring  no 
messages  to  her  master  while  his  headache  lasts." 

"  Very  right.  I  will  tell  her  as  I  go  for  my  bonnet.  One 
more  kiss  before  I  go,  baby.  Do  not  wait  tea  for  me,  Hester. 
I, cannot  say  when  I  shall  be  back."  ized  by  Google 
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Margaret  had  been  gone  to  Mrs.  HowelFs  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  there  was  a  loud  and  hasty  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  comer  house.  It  roused  Hope  from  a  doze  into 
which  he  had  just  fallen,  and  provoked  Hester  accordingly. 
There  was  a  parley  between  Morris  and  somebody  in  the  hall; 
and  presently  a  voice  was  heard  calling  loudly  upon  Mr.  Hope. 
Hester  could  not  prevent  her  husband  from  springing  from 
the  bed,  and  going  out  upon  the  stairs.  Mr.  Rowland  was 
already  half-way  up,  looking  almost  beside  himself  with  grief. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hope — you  must  not  judge  me 
hardly  ; — ^if  you  are  ill,  I  am  sorry,  sir ;  but  sir,  my  child  is 
dying.  We  fear  she  is  d3dng,  sir  ;  and  you  must  come,  and 
see  if  an3rthing  can  save  her.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
for  going  on  as  we  have  been  doing.  She  has  been  sacrificed — 
fairly  sacrificed,  I  fear." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Rowland,  I  must  comfort  you  there,"  said  Hope, 
as  they  walked  rapidly  along  the  street.  "  1  have  had  occasion 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Walcot  and  his  professional  conduct, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  his  business.  I  assure  you 
he  shows  more  talent,  more  power  altogether,  in  his  professional 
than  his  unprofessional  conduct ;  and  in  this  particular  disease 
he  has  now  had  much  experience." 

"  God  bless  you  for  saying  so,  my  dear  sir !  It  is  like  you— 
always  generous,  always  just  and  kind  1  You  must  forgive 
us,  Mr.  Hope.  At  a  time  like  this,  you  must  overlook  all 
causes  of  offence.  They  are  very  great,  I  know ;  but  you 
will  not  visit  them  upon  us  now." 

"  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  present  now,"  said  Hope. 
"  Not  a  word  about  the  past,  I  entreat  you." 

Mrs.  Rowland,  to-day  reckless  of  everything  but  her  child, 
was  standing  out  on  the  steps,  watching,  as  for  the  last  hope 
for  her  Matilda. 

"  She  is  much  worse,  Mr.  Hope  ;  suddenly  and  alarmingly 
worse.     This  way  :  follow  me." 

Hope  would  speak  with  Mr.  Walcot  first.  As  he  entered 
the  study,  to  await  Mr.  Walcot,  Philip  passed  out.  They  did 
not  speak. 

"  Oh,  Philip  I  speak  to  Mr.  Hope  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Rowland. 
^*  For  God's  sake  do  not  do  anything  to  offend  him  now  1" 

"  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power,  madam,  to  save  your 
child,"  said  Hope.  "Do  not  fear  that  the  conduct  of  her 
relations  will  be  allowed  to  injure  her." 
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"My  loTC,"  said  Mr.  Sowlandy  <'Mr.  Hope  came  ftcoi  a 
sick  bed  to  help  us*  Do  not  distrust  him*  ludeed  he  deserves 
better  from  us.** 

<*  Pray  forgive  me,"  said  the  miserable  mother.  **  I  do  not 
well  know  what  I  am  saying.  But  I  will  atcme  for  all  if  you 
save  my  child." 

'^Pniscillal"  cried  her  brother,  from  the  door-way,  against 
which  he  was  leaning.  His  tone  of  wonder  was  lost  as  Waloot 
entered,  and  the  study  was  leil  for  the  conference  of  the  medical 
men. 

As  the  gentlemen  went  upstairs  to  Matilda's  room,  they  saw 
one  child  here,  and  another  there,  peeping  about,  in  silence  and 
dismay.  As  Hope  put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  one  in  passing, 
Mr.  Bowland  said, 

«  There  is  a  carriage  coming  for  them  presently,  to  take 
them  away.  Anna  and  George  are  now  with  Miss  Young,  and 
she  will  take  them  all  away.  She  is  very  good ;  but  I  knew 
we  might  depend  upon  her — ^upon  her  heart,  and  her  forgiTC- 
ness.  Ah  I  you  hear  the  poor  child's  voice.  That  shows  you 
the  way." 

Matilda  was  wandering,  and,  for  the  moment,  talking  v^^ 
loud.  Something  about  grandmamma  seeing  her  dance,  and 
"  When  I  am  married,"  struck  the  ear  as  Hope  entered  her 
chamber,  and  entirely  overset  the  mother.  Matilda  was  soon 
in  a  stupor  again. 

It  was  impossible  to  hol^  out  much  prospect  of  her  reco- 
covery.  It  was  painful  to  every  one  to  hear  how  Mrs.  Row* 
land  attempted  to  bribe  Mr.  Hope,  by  promises  of  doing  him 
justice,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  Matilda's  behalf.  He 
turned  away  from  her,  again  and  again,  with  a  disgust  which 
his  compassion  could  scarcely  restrain.  Philip  wlis  so  far 
roused  by  the  few  words  which  had  been  let  drop  below-stairs, 
as  to  choose  to  hear  what  passed  now,  in  the  antechamber  to 
the  patient's  room.  It  was  he  who  decidedly  interposed  at  last. 
He  sent  his  brother-in-law  to  Matilda's  bedside,  dismissed 
Mr.  Walcot  from  the  room,  and  then  said — 

"  A  very  few  minutes  will  suffice,  I  believe,  sister,  to  relieve 
your  mind :  and  they  will  be  well  spent.  Tell  us  what  you 
mean  by  what  you  have  been  sajring  so  often  within  this 
quarter  of  an  hour.  As  you  hope  in  Heaven — as  you  dare  to 
ask  God  to  spare  your  child,  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  you 
feel  that  you  have  injured  Mr.  Hope." 

Hope  sank  down  into  the  window-seat  by  which  he  had  beea 
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standing.  He  tiioi^bi  ihe  wliole  storj  of  Ms  loTe  was  now 
oomiBg  out.  He  waited  for  the  first  words  as  for  a  thunder* 
clap.     The  first  words  were — 

"  Oh,  Philip  I  I  am  the  most  wretched  woman  living !  I 
never  saw  it  so  strongly  before ;  I  believe  I  did  it  with  an  idea 
of  good  to  you ;  but  I  burned  a  letter  of  Margaret's  to  you.'* 

"Whatktter?    When?" 

"  The  day  you  left  us  last — the  day  you  were  in  the  shrub- 
bery all  the  morning — the  day  the  children  found  the  shavings 
burnt." 

"What  was  in  the  letter?    Did  you  read  it  ? '* 

"No;  I  dared  not," 

"  What  made  you  born  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  go  to  her,  and  that  your  engage- 
ment would  come  on  again." 

"  Then  what  you  told  me— what  made  me  break  it  off — 
could  not  have  been  true." 

"  No,  it  was  not — ^not  all  true." 

"  What  was  true,  and  what  was  not  ?** 

Mrs.  Eowland  did  not  answer,  but  looked  timidly  at 
Mr.  Hope.     Now  was  the  momCTit  for  him  to  speak. 

"  It  was  true,"  said  he,  "  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Hester  and  Mai^aret,  I  preferred  Margaret 
— and  that  my  family  discerned  that  I  did — as  true  as  that 
Hester  has  Ipng  been  the  beloved  of  my  heart — ^beloved  as— 
but  I  cannot  speak  of  my  wife,  of  my  home,  in  the  hearing  of 
one  who  has  endeavoured  to  profane  both.  All  I  need  say  is 
that  neither  Hester  nor  Margaret  ever  knew  where  my  first 
transient  femcy  lighted,  while  they  both  know — know  as  they 
know  their  own  hearts — where  it  has  fixed.  It  is  not  true 
that  Margaret  ever  loved  any  one  but  you,  Enderby ;  and 
Mrs.  Sowland  cannot  truly  say  that  she  ever  did." 

"  What  was  it  then  that  Margaret  confided  to  my  mother  ?  '* 
asked  Enderby,  turning  to  his  sister. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  possessed  me  at  the  time  to  say  so, 
but  that  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  best  for  your  happiness— 
but — ^but,  Phillip,  I  really  beheve  now,  that  Margaret  never 
did  love  any  one  but  you.     I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary." 

"But  my  mother?" 

"  She  knew  very  little  of  any  troubles  in  Mr.  Hope's 
family  ;  and — ^and  what  she  did  hear  was  all  from  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  all  you  told  me  of  Margaretjs  con- 
fidences to  my  mother  was  false  ?  "  ° ^ ^"^^  ^^ v^^bogle 
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There  was  no  answer;  but  Mrs  Rowknd^s  pale  eheeks 
grew  paler. 

"  Oh  God!  what  can  Margaret  hare  thought  of  me  all  this 
time  ?  "  cried  Philip. 

"I  can  tell  you  what  she  has  thought,  I  believe/'  said 
Hope.  '^  Her  brother  and  sister  have  read  her  innocent  mind, 
as  you  yourself  might  have  done,  if  your  faith  in  her  bad 
been  what  she  deserved.  She  has  believed  that  you  loved 
her,  and  that  you  love  her  still.  She  has  believed  that  some 
one — that  Mrs.  Rowland  traduced  her  to  you:  and  in  ber 
generosity,  she  blames  you  for  nothing  but  that  you  would 
not  see  and  hear  her — that  you  went  away  on  the  receipt 
of  her  letter—- of  that  letter  which  it  now  appears  you  never 
saw." 

"Where  is  she ?  "  cried  Enderby,  striding  to  the  door. 

''  She  is  not  at  home.  You  cannot  find  her  at  this  moment : 
and  if  you  could,  you  must  hear  me  first  You  remember 
the  caution  I  gave  you  when  we  last  conversed — ^in  the  abbey, 
and  again  in  the  meadows." 

"  I  do  ;  and  I  will  observe  it  now." 

"You  remember  that  she  is  unaware  — " 

**  That  you  ever ^that  that  interview  with  Mrs.  Grey 

ever  took  place  ?  She  shall  never  learn  it  from  me.  It  is 
one  of  those  facts  which  have  ceased  to  exist — ^which  is  abso- 
lutely dead,  and  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  You  hear, 
PrisciUa?" 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"  You  believe  that ^" 

"  Say  no  more,  brother.  Do  not  humble  me  farther.  I 
will  make  what  reparation  I  can — ^indeed  I  will — and  then 
perhaps  God  will  spare  my  child." 

Hope's  passing  reflection  was,  "  How  alike  is  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  wicked!  My  poor  neighbours 
stealing  to  the  conjuror's  tent  in  the  lane,  and  this  wretched 
lady,  hope  alike  to  bribe  Heaven  in  their  extremity — ^they  by 
gifts  and  rites,  she  by  remorse  and  reparation.  How  differ- 
ent from  the  faith  which  says,  *  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
Wilt!'" 

"  Where  is  Margaret  ?  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  asked  Enderby, 
impatiently.  "  But  before  I  see  her,  I  ought  to  ask  forgive- 
ness from  you,  Hope.     You  find  how  crtielly  I  have  been 

deceived — by  what  incredible  falsehood .     But,"  glancing 

at  his  pale  sister,  "  we  wiU  speak  no  more  of  that.     If,  in  the 
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midst  of  all  this  error  and  wretchedness,  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings  more  than  my  false  persuasions  rendered  necessary,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

"  And  me  I  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  ".  asked  Mrs.  Bowland, 
feintly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  pardon  in  yon,"  said  Hope  to  Philip. 
"  Your  belief  in  what  your  own  sister  told  you  in  so  much 
detail  can  scarcely  be  called  a  weakness  ;  and  you  did  and 
said  nothing  to  me  that  was  not  warranted  by  what  you 
believed. — And  I  forgive  you,  madam.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  relieve  your  present  affliction ;  and,  as  long  as  you  attempt 
no  further  injustice  towards  my  family,  no  words  shall  be 
spoken  by  any  of  us  to  remind  you  of  what  is  past."  » 

"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Hope." 

"  I  tell  you  plainly,"  he  resumed,  "  that  you  cannot  injure 
us  beyond  a  certain  point.  You  cannot  make  it  goodness  in 
us  to  forget  what  is  past.  It  is  of  far  less  consequence  to  us 
what  you  and  others  think  of  us  than  what  we  think  of  our 
neighbours.  Our  chief  sorrow  has  been  the  spectacle  of 
yourself  in  your  dealings  with  us.  We  shall  be  thankful  to 
be  reminded  of  it  np  more.  And  now  enough  of  this." 
"  Where  is  Margaret  ?"  again  asked  Enderby,  as  if  in  despair 
of  an  answer. 

"  She  is  nursing  Mrs.  Howell.  As  soon  as  I  have  seep, 
this  poor  child  again,  I  will  go  home,  and  take  care  that 
Margaret  is  prepared  to  see  you.  Eemember  how  great  the 
surprise,  the  mystery,  must  be  to  her." 

"  If  the  surprise  were  all "  said  Philip. — "  But  will 

she  hear  me  ?     Will  she  forgive  me  ?     Will  she  trust  me  ?" 

"  Was  there  ever  a  woman  who  really  loved  who  would  not 
hear,  would  not  forgive,  would  not  trust  ?"  said  Hope,  smiling. 
"  I  must  not  answer  for  Margaret ;  but  I  think  I  may  answer 
for  woman  in  the  abstract. 
.  **  I  will  follow  you  in  an  hour,  Hope." 

"  Do  so.     Now,  madam." 

And  Hope  followed  Mrs.  Rowland  again  to  the  bedside  of 
her  dying  child. 
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CHAPTER  XLV, 

BEST   OF  THE  PLACABLE. 

Maboabbt  V88  not  at  Mrs.  HowelTs  at  the  moment  that  ber 
brother  believed  and  said  she  was.  She  had  been  there  just 
in  time  to  "mtness  the  poor  -woman^s  departure ;  and  she  was 
soon  home  again  and  relating  the  circumstances  to  Hester,  by 
the  fireside.  Even  the  news  that  Edward  was  now  in  ihe 
same  house  with  I^ilip,  could  not  efi&ce  :from  her  mind  what 
she  had  seen ;  nor  could  Hester  help  listening,  though  full  of 
anxiety  about  her  husband. 

'^  Miss  Miskin  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  room  at  the 
last,  I  suppose  ?  ** 

"Scarcely.  Poor  Nanny  was  supporting  her  mistress's 
head  when  I  went  in  ;  and  she  said,  wi^  tears,  that  there  was 
no  depending  on  any  one  but  us.  Hiey  both  looked  glaJ 
enough  to  see  me:  but  then,  nothing  would  satisfy 
Mrs.  Howell  but  that  I  should  warm  myself,  and  be  seated." 

"  To  the  last !  and  she  offered  you  some  cherry-bouncy  I 
suppose.^ 

*'  Yes  ;  just  as  usual.  Then  she  told  me  that  it  would  be 
as  weU  to  mention  now,  in  case  she  shoxdd  grow  worse,  and 
be  in  any  danger,  Hiat  she  should  be  gratified  if  you  and  I 
would  select  each  a  rug  or  screen  pattern  from  her  stock,  and 
worsteds  to  work  it  with:  and  she  gave  a  broad  hint  that 
there  was  one  with  a  mausoleum  and  two  weeping  willows, 
which  she  hoped  one  of  us  would  choose ;  and  that  perhaps 
her  name  might  fill  up  the  space  on  the  tomb.  Poor  Nanny 
began  to  cry ;  and  this  affected  Mrs.  Howell ;  and  she  begged 
earnestly  to  see  Miss  Miskin." 

"  And  then  she  came,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  she !  She  would  not  come  till  her  friend  sent  a  message 
threatening  to  hamit  her  if  she  did  not." 

"  Did  you  carry  the  message  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  Nanny  did ;  and,  I  thought,  with  hearty  good 
will ;  Miss  Miskin  came  trembllDg,  but  too  much  frightened  to 
cry.  She  would  not  approach  nearer  than  the  doorway,  and 
there  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  so  remained  the  whole  time 
she  was  receiving  directions  about  the  shop  and  the  stock, — 
*  in  case,'  as  the  poor  soul  again  said,  *  of  my  getting  worse,  so 
^  be  in  any  danger.'    And  yet  Dr.  Levitt  thought  he  had 
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told  her,  plainly  enougli,  wliat  he  thought  of  her  state  this 
morning." 

''And  was  she  aware  at  last?  or  did  she  go  off  xincon- 
floiously?" 

"  I  diink  she  was  aware ;  I  think  so  from  her  last  words — 
*  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Howell  I'  I  sat  behind  the  curtain  while 
she  was  speaking  to  Miss  Miskin — sometimes  so  faintly  that 
Nanny  had  to  repeat  her  words,  to  make  them  heard  as  far  as 
the  door." 

"  That  selfish  wretch— Miss  Miskin !  '* 

"  It  was  very  moving,  I  assure  you,  to  hear  not  one  word 
of  reproach,  or  even  notice  of  Miss  Miskin's  desertion  in  this 
illness.  What  was  said  was  common-place  enough  ;  but  every 
l^ord  was  kind.  I  hare  it  all.  I  took  it  down  with  my 
pencil,  behind  the  curtain ;  for  I  was  sure  Miss  Miskin  would 
never  remember  it.  Mrs.  Howell  went  on  till  she  came  to 
directions  about  the  bullfinch  that  her  poor  dear  Howell  used 
to  laugh  to  see  perched  upon  her  nightcap  of  a  morning ;  an^ 
then  she  grew  unintelligible.  I  thought  she  was  only  fainting; 
but  while  we  were  trying  to  revive  her,  Nanny  said  she  was 
going.  Miss  Miskin  drew  back  into  the  passage,  shut  the 
door,  and  made  her  escape.  Her  friend  looked  that  way  once 
more,  and  said  that  we  had  all  been  veiy  good  to  her.  Sh^ 
mentioned  her  husband,  as  I  told  you,  and  then  died  very 
quietly." 
.   "  Miss  Miskin  knows,  of  course?" 

"  I  told  her,  and  did  not  pretend  to  feel  much  sympathy  in 
her  lamentations.  I  told  her  she  had  lost  a  friend  who  would 
have  watched  over  her,  I  believed,  .till  her  last  breath,  if  she 
had  been  the  one  attacked  by  the  fever." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

**  She  exclaimed  a  great  deal  about  how  good  we  all  were, 
and  wondered  what  Deerbrook  would  have  done  without  us  ; 
and  said  she  was  sure  I  was  too  kind  to  think  of  leaving  her 
in  the  house  with  the  corpse,  with  ohly  Nanny.  When  I 
declined  passing  the  night  there,  she  comforted  herself  with 
thinking^aloud  Qiat  her  friend  would  not  haunt  her — certainly 
would  not  haunt  her — as  she  had  gone  to  her  room  at  last. 
Her  final  question  was,  how  soon  I  thought  it  likely  that  she 
shoidd  feel  the  fever  coming  on,  in  case  of  her  having 
cau^t  it,  after  all,  by  going  into  the  room." 

**  What  an  end  to  a  sentimental  friendship  of  so  many  years  1" 

''  I  rather  expect  to  hear  in  the  morning  that  she  has  taken 
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refuge  in  aome  neighbour's  house,  and  left  Nanny  alone  with 
the  corpse  to-night." 

"  My  husband's  knock !"  cried  Hester,  starting  up.  "  How 
is  your  headache,  love?"  asked  she  anxiously,  as  she  met 
him  at  the  room-door. 

'  '*  Grone,  quite  gone,"  he  replied.  ''  I  must  step  down  into 
the  surgery  for  a  minute,  about  this  poor  little  girl's  medicine; 
and  then  I  haye  a  great  deal  to  tell  you." 

The  sisters  sat  in  perfect  silence  till  his  return. 

"  Matilda?**  said  Margaret,  looking  up  at  her  brother. 

"  She  is  very  ill ;-— not  likely  to  be  better."        ^ 

"  And  poor  Mrs.  Howell  is  gone,"  said  Hester.  "  What  a 
sweep  it  is !     Did  you  hear,  love  ?     Mrs.  HoweU  is  dead," 

''  I  hear.  It  is  a  terrible  destruction  that  we  have  witnessed. 
But  I  trust  it  is  nearly  over.  I  know  of  only  one  or  two  cases 
of  danger  now,  besides  this  little  girl's.  Poor  Matilda !  But 
we  have  little  thought  to  spare,  even  for  her,  to-night.  If  I 
did  not  know  that  Margaret  is  ready  for  whatever  may  betide,** 
he  continued,  fixing  his  benevolent  gaze  upon  her,  '^  and  if, 
moreover,  I  were  not  afraid  that  some  one  would  be  coming 
to  tell  my  news  if  I  do  not  get  it  out  ^t  once,  I  should  hesitate 
about  saying  what  I  have  to  say.*' 

"Philip  has  been  explaining He  is  coming,"  said 

Margaret,  with  such  calmness  as  she  could  command. 

"  Enderby  is  coming ;  and  some  one  else,  whose  explana- 
tions are  more  to  tiie  purpose,  has  been  explaining.  Mrs. 
Bowl^nd,  alarmed  and  shaken  by  her  misery,  has  been  acknow- 
ledging the  whole  series  of  falsehoods  by  which  she  persuaded, 
convinced  her  brother  that  you  did  not  love  him — ^that  you 
were,  in  fact,  attached  elsewhere.  I  see  how  angry  you  are, 
Hester.  I  see  you  asking  in  your  own  mind  how  Enderby 
could  be  thus  deluded — ^how  he  could  trust  his  sister  rather 
than  Margaret — how  I  can  speak  of  him  as  deserving  to  have 
her  afler  all  this.  Your  questions  are  reasonable  enough, 
love,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  answered.  Your-  doubts  of 
Enderby  are  reasonable  enough ;  and  yet  I  declare  to  you 
that  he  is  in  my  eyes  almost,  if  not  quite,  blameless." 

"Thank  you,  brother  I"  said  Margaret,  looking  up  with 
swimming  eyes. 

"  There  is  one  great  point  to  be  settled,"  resumed  Hope : 
"  and  that  is,  whether  you  wiU  both  be  content  to  bury  in 
silence  the  subject  of  this  quarrel,  from  this  hour,  relying  upon 
my  testimony  and  Mrs.  Rowland's."     „g,^,,  ,^  Google 
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"  Oh,  Edward,  do  not  put  your  name  and  hers  together  I'* 

"  For  Enderby's  justification,  and  for  Margaret's  sake,  my 
name  shall  be  joined  with  the  arch-fiend's,  if  necessary,  my 
love.  You  must,  as  I  was  saying,  rely  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  who  know  the  whole,  that  Enderby's  conduct  throughout 
has  been,  if  not  the  very  wisest  and  best,  perfectly  natural,  and 
consistent  with  the  love  for  Margaret  which  he  has  cherished 
to  this  hour." 

"  I  knew  it,"  murmured  Margaret. 

'^  HLe  will  himself  disclose  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper, 
when  he  comes :  but  he  comes  full  of  fear  and  doubt  about 
his  reception." 

Margaret  hung  her  head,  feeling  that  it  was  well  she  was 
reminded  what  reason  there  was  for  his  coming  with  doubt 
and  trembling  in  his  heart. 

"  As  he  comes  full  of  fear  and  doubt,"  resumed  Hope,  "  I 
must  tell  you  first  that  he  never  received  your  last  letter, 
Margaret.  He  thought  you  would  not  answer  his.  He  thought 
you  took  him  at  his  word  about  not  attempting  explanation." 

**  What  an  unhappy  accident ! "  cried  Hester.  "  Who  carried 
that  letter  ?     How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  It  was  no  accident,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Rowland  burned  that 
letter." 

Margaret  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  then,  suddenly 
looking  up,  she  cried,  , 

"Did  she  read  it?" 

"  No.    She  says  she  dared  not.     Why,  Margaret,  you  seem 
sorry  that  she  did  not  I     You  think  it  would  have  cleared 
you.     I  have  no  doubt  she  thought  so  too  ;  and  that  that  was 
the  reason  why  she  averted  her  eyes  from  it.     Yes,  it  was  a  • 
cruel  injury,  Margaret.     Can  you  forgive  it,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Hester.  "  Do  not  ask  it  of  her  to- 
night." 

"  I  believe  I  may  ask  it  at  this  very  moment.  The  happy 
can  forgive.     Is  it  not  so,  Margaret?" 

"  For  myself  I  could  and  I  do,  brother.  I  would  go  now 
and  nurse  her  child,  and  comfort  her.     But " 

"  But  you  cannot  forgive  the  wretchedness  she  has  caused 
to  Philip.  Well,  if  you  each  forgive  her  for  your  own  part, 
there  is  a  chance  that  she  may  yet  lift  up  her  humbled  head." 

*'  What  possessed  her  to  hate  us  so  ?  "  said  Hester. 

**  Her  hatred  to  us  is  the  result  of  long  habits  of  ill-will,  of 
selfish  pride,  and  of  low  pertinacity  about  small  objects.   That 
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ia  the  way  in  which  I  acoonnt  for  it  all.  She  disliked  jou 
first  for  jour  connection  with  the  Greys ;  and  then  she  disliked 
me  for  mj  connection  with  you.  She  nourished  up  all  her 
personal  feelings  into  an  oj^sition  to  us  and  our  doings ;  and 
when  she  had  done  this,  and  found  her  own  only  brother  going 
oYer  to  the  enemy,  as  she  regarded  it,  her  disl^e  grew  into  a 
passion  of  hatred.  Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  she  has 
been  led  on  to  say  and  to  do  more  and  more  that  would  suit  her 
purposes,  till  she  has  found  herself  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  guilt. 
I  really  believe  she  was  not  fully  aware  of  her  situation,  till 
her  misery  of  to-day  revealed  it  to  her." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Margaret.  "Is  there  nothing  we  can 
do  to  help  her?" 

"  We  will  ask  Enderby.  I  take  hers  to  be  no  imcommon 
case.  The  dislikes  of  low  and  selfish  minds  generally  bear 
very  much  the  character  of  hers,  though  they  may  not  be 
pampered  by  circumstances  iato  such  a  luicuriance  as  in  this 
case.  In  a  city,  Mrs.  Bowland  might  have  been  an  ordinary 
spiteful  fine  lady.  In  such  a  place  as  Deerbrook,  and  with  a 
family  of  rivals'  cousins  incessantly  before  her  eyes,  to 
exercise  her  passions  upon,  she  has  ended  in  being ." 

"  What  she  is,"  said  Margaret,  as  Hope  stopped  for  a  word. 

"  Margaret  is  less  surprised  than  you  expected,  is  she  not?" 
said  Hester.  ""Tou  did  not  suppose  that  she  would  sit  and 
listen  as  she  does  to  your  analysis  of  Mrs.  Bowland.  But  if 
the  truth  were  known,  she  carries  a  prophecy  about  her  on 
her  finger.  I  have  no  doubt  she  has  been  expecting  this  very 
news  ever  since  she  recovered  herring.  Yes  or  no,  Margaret?" 

"  I  should  rather  say  she  has  carried  a  prophecy  in  her 
heart  all  these  long  months,"  said  Hope,  "  of  which  that  on 
her  finger  is  only  the  symbol." 

"However  it  may  be,"  said  Hester,  "it  has  prepared  a 
reception  for  Mr.  Enderby,  There  is  no  resisting  a  prophecy. 
What  is  written  is  written." 

"  I  must  hear  him,  you  know,"  said  Margaret,  gently. 

"  Tou  must;  and  you  must  hear  him  favourably,"  said  her 
brother. 

"I  had  forgotten,"  said  Hester,  ringing  the  bell.  "  Morris, 
a  good  fire  in  the  breakfitst-room,  immediately." 

Within  the  hour,  Philip  and  Margaret  were  by  that  fireside, 
finally  wedded  in  heart  and  soul.  It  was  astonishing  how 
little  explanation  was  needed  when  Margaret  had  once  been 
told,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  her  letter  having  been  destroyed, 
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that  she  was  declared  to  have  made  Mrs.  Enderby  the  depo- 
sitory of  her  confidence  about  a  prior  attachment.  There 
was,  however,  as  much  to  relate  as  there  was  little  to  explain. 
How  Enderby's  heart  bamed  within  him,  when,  in  sporting 
with  the  idea  of  a  prior  attachment,  it  came  out  what  Margaret 
had  felt  at  the  moment  of  his  intrusion  upon  the  conference 
with  Hope,  of  which  he  had  since,  as  at  the  time,  been  so 
jealous!  the  amusement  on  her  own  part,  and  the  joy  on 
Hester's,  which  she  was  trying  to  conceal  by  her  downcast 
looks!  How  his  soul  melted  within  him  when  she  owned 
her  momentary  regret  at  being  saved  from  under  the  ice,  and 
the  consolation  and  stimulus  she  had  derived  from  her  brother's 
expression  of  affection  for  her  on  the  spot!  How  clear,  how 
true  a  refutation  were  these  revealings  of  the  imputations 
that  had  been  cast  upon  her !  and  how  strangely  had  the  facts 
been  distorted  by  a  prejudiced  imagination !  How  sweet  in 
the  telling  was  the  story  of  the  ring,  so  sad  in  the  experience! 
and  the  recountings  of  the  times  that  they  had  seen  each  other 
of  late.  Philip  had  caught  more  glimpses  than  she.  He 
came  down — he  dared  not  say  to  watch  over  her  in  this  time 
of  sickness — but  because  he  could  not  stay  away  when  he 
heard  of  the  condition  of  Deerbrook.  But  for  this  sickness 
woidd  they  have  met — should  they  ever  have  imderstood  each 
other  again  ?  This  was  a  specidation  on  which  they  could 
not  dwell — it  led  them  too  near  the  verge  of  the  grave  which. 
was  yawning  for  Matilda.  Mrs.  Rowland  would  have  been 
relieved,  but  the  relief  would  have  been  not  immixed  with, 
humiliation,  if  she  could  have  known  how  easily  she  was 
let  off  in  this  long  conference.  Not  only  can  the  happy  easily 
forgive,  but  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  foi-get  the  causes  and 
the  history  of  their  woes  ;  and  the  wretched  lady  who,  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief  and  terror  for  her  child,  trembled  at  home 
at  the  image  of  the  lovers  she  had  injured,  was,  to  those 
lovers  in  their  happiness,  much  as  if  she  had  never  existed. 

"Mrs.  Howell !"  said  Margaret,  hearing  her  sister  mention 
their  departed  neighbour,  after  Philip  was  gone.  "Is  it 
possible  that  it  was  this  very  afternoon  that  I  saw, that  poor 
woman  die?" 

"  Even  so,  dear.     How  many  days,  or  months,  or  years, 
have  you  lived  since?    A  whole  age  of  bliss,  Margaret  I" 
Margaret's  blush  said  "  Yes." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

DEERBROOC  IN  SUNSHINS. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  fever  being  gone,  the  Greys  returned 
to  Deerbrook,  and  Dr.  Levitt's  family  soon  followed.  The 
place  wore  a  strange  appearance  to  those  who  had  been  absent 
for  some  time.  Large  patches  of  grass  overspread  the  main 
street,  and  cows  might  have  pastured  on  the  thatch  of  some  of 
the  cottages,  while  the  once  green  churchyard  looked  brown 
and  bare  from  the  number  of  new  graves  crowded  in  among 
the  old  ones.  In  many  a  court  were  the  spring-flowers 
running  wild  over  the  weedy  borders,  for  want  of  hands  to 
tend  them ;  and  the  birds  built  in  many  a  chimney  from 
which  the  blue  smoke  had  been  wont  to  rise  in  the  morning 
air.  Sophia  and  her  sisters  noted  these  things  as  they  walked 
through  the  place  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  while 
their  father  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  parish  register,  to 
learn  how  many  of  his  neighbours  were  gone,  and  their 
mother  was  paying  her  visit  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Rowland. 

Fanny  and  Mary  were  much  impressed  this  day  with 
Matilda's  death.  They  had  first  wondered,  and  then  wept, 
when  they  heard  of  it  at  a  distance :  and  now,  when  once 
more  on  the  spot  where  they  had  seen  her  daily,  and  had 
hourly  criticised  her  looks,  her  sayings,  and  doings,  they  were 
under  a  strong  sense  of  the  meanness  and  frivolity  of  their 
talk,  and  the  unkindness  of  their  feelings  about  one  whose 
faults  could  hardly  be  called  her  OAvn,  and  who  might  now, 
they  supposed,  be  living  and  moving  in  scenes  and  amidst 
circumstances  whose  solemnity  and  importance  put  to  shame 
the  petty  intercourse  they  had  carried  on  with  her  here.  Both 
resolved  in  their  hearts  that  if  Anna  Rowland  should  praise 
her  own  dancing,  and  flatten  her  back  before  she  spoke,  and 
talk  often  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  married,  they  would 
let  it  all  pass,  and  not  tell  mamma  or  Sophia,  or  exchange 
satirical  looks  with  each  other.  They  remembered  now  that 
Matilda  had  done  good  and  kind  things,  which  had  been 
disregarded  at  the  time  when  they  were  bent  on  ridiculing 
her.  It  was  just  hereabouts  that  she  took  off  her  worsted 
gloves,  one  bitter  day  in  the  winter,  and  put  them  on  the 
hands  of  her  little  brother  who  was  crying  with  cold;  and  it 
was  by  yonder  comer  that  she  directed  a  stranger  gentleman 
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into  the  right  road  so  prettily  that  he  looked  after  her  as  she 
walked  away,  and  said  she  would  be  the  pride  of  the  place 
some  day.  Alasl  there  she  lay — in  the  vault  under  the 
church;  and  she  would  be  no  one's  pride  in  this  world, 
except  in  her  poor  mother's  heart. 

"  There  is  somebody  not  in  mourning,"  cried  Fanny;  "  the 
very  first,  besides  my  cousins,  that  we  have  seen  to-day.  Oh, 
it  is  Mrs.  James !     Shall  we  not  speak  to  her  ?  " 

Mrs.  James  seemed  warmed  out  of  her  usual  indifference. 
She  shook  hands  almost  affectionately  with  Sophia.  The 
meeting  of  acquaintances  who  find  themselves  alive  after  a 
pestilence  is  unlike  any  other  kind  of  meeting:  it  animates 
the  most  indifferent,  and  almost  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
While  Mrs.  James  and  Sophia  were  making  mutual  inquiries, 
Mary  called  Fanny's  attention  to  what  was  to  be  seen  opposite. 
There  was  a  glittering  row  of  large,  freshly-gilt  letters — 
"  Miskin,  late  Howell,  Haberdasher,  &c."  Miss  Miskin,  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  with  a  coimtenance  trained  to 
melancholy,  was  peeping  through  the  ribbons  and  handker- 
chiefs which  veiled  her  window,  to  see  whether  the  Miss 
Greys  were  on  their  way  to  her  or  not.  Sophia  would  not 
have  been  able  to  resist  going  in,  but  that,  on  parting  from 
Mrs.  James,  she  saw  the*  true  object  of  her  morning  walk 
approaching  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walcot.  Her  intention  had 
been  to  meet  him  in  his  rounds  ;  and  here  he  was. 

If  Mrs.  James  had  been  almost  affectionate,  what  was  Mr. 
Walcot  ?  He  had  really  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  suffering  lately,  and  his  heart  was  very  soft  and  tender 
just  now.  He  turned  about,  and  walked  with  Sophia — 
walked  a  mile  out  into  the  country  by  her  side,  and  neither 
seemed  to  have  any  thought  of  turning  back,  till  Fanny 
reminded  her  sister  how  long  mamma  would  have  been  kept 
waiting  for  her  to  go  and  call  on  the  Levitts.  The  conver- 
sation had  been  in  an  under  voice,  all  the  way  out  and  back ; 
but,  when  the  parting  was  to  take  place,  when  Mr.  Walcot 
was  to  leave  them  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  the  little 
girls  heard  a  few  words  which  threw  some  light  on  what  had 
been  passing.  They  caught  from  Sophia,  "  I  must  consult 
my  parents  ; "  and  as  they  hurried  homewards  with  her,  they 
ventured  to  cast  up  a  glance  of  droll  meaning  into  her  face, 
which  made  her  try  to  help  smiling,  and  to  speak  sharply  ; 
and  then  they  knew  that  they  had  guessed  the  truth. 

Mr.  Grey  made  his  call  upon  his  cousins  that  evening.    F-^ 
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requested  some  prirate  conyersation  with  Hope^  His  objects 
were,  to  learn  Hope's  opinion  of  Mr.  Walcot,  as  he  had  seen 
him  of  late  under  very  trying  circumstances ;  and,  if  this 
<^inion  should  be  sufficiently  favourable  to  warrant  the 
proposition,  to  open  the  subject  of  a  partnership — ^a  partner- 
ship in  which,  as  was  fair,  Mr.  Walcot  should  have  a  small 
share  at  present  of  the  income,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
labour — which  was  all  that  the  young  man,  under  the  efiect 
of  his  recent  terrors,  and  of  his  veneration  for  Mr.  Hope, 
wished  or  desired.  He  had  declared  that  if  he  could  obtain 
his  beloved  Sophia,  and  be  permitted  to  rely  on  Mr.  Hope 
as  his  partner  and  friend,  he  should  be  the  happiest  man 
alive  ;  and  he  was  confident  that  his  parents  wouldL  consider 
him  a  most  fortunate  youth,  to  be  received,  at  his  outset  into 
life,  into  such  a  family  as  Mr.  Grey's,  and  under  the 
professional  guidance  of  such  a  practitioner  and  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Hope. 

There  seemed  to  be  every  probability  of  his  becoming  the 
happiest  man  alive  ;  for  the  Greys  were  clearly  well  disposed 
towards  him,  and  Mr.  Hope  had  nothing  to  say  of  him  which 
could  hurt  their  feelings.  He  repeated  what  he  had  declared 
to  Mr.  Rowland — that  Mr.  Walcot's  energies  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  that  his 
professional  knowledge  appeared  to  be  sufficient.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  his  kindness  of  heart ;  and,  though  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  him  that  he  would  ever  make  a  striking  figure 
in  the  world,  yet  he  might  sustain  a  fair  portion  of  respect- 
ability and  usefulness  in  a  country  station.  As  to  the 
partnership,  no  difficulty  arose.  Mr.  Grey  frankly  explained 
that  present  income  was  far  less  of  an  object  than  to  have  his 
daughter  settled  beside  her  parents,  and  his  son-in-law  use- 
fully and  honoTU-ably  occupied.  Sophia  would  have  enough 
money  to  make  Walcot's  income  an  .affair  of  inferior  con- 
sideration. If  he  should  deserve  an  increase  by  and  by,  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  If  not,  the  young  people  must  get 
on  without.  Anything  was  better  than  sending  the  young 
man  away  to  establish  himself  in  a  new  place,  with  no  happier 
prospects  to  Sophia's  &mily  than  that  of  parting  with  hcor  to 
a  distance  at  last. 

It  did  not  require  many  days  to  complete  the  arcaogemenis. 
Hester  was  at  first  a  little  vexed,  but  on  the  whole  much 
more  amused,  a^  ike  idea  of  her  husband  having  Mr.  Waloot 
for  a  partner :  and  she  soon  saw  the  advantage  of  his  being 
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Spared  many  a  long  country  lide^  and  many  a  yisit  at  in- 
conyenient  seasons,  by  his  junior  being  at  hand.  She  made 
no  substantial  obj^tion,  and  invited  Mr.  Walcot  to  the  house 
with  all  due  cordiality.  The  young  man's  gratitude  and 
devotion  knew  no  bounds;  and  the  only  trouble  Hope  felt  in 
the  business  was  the  awkwardness  of  checking  his  expressions 
of  thankfulness. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  double  arrangement  ^vas  to 
be'  made,  Mrs.  Grey  could  not  resist  going  herself  to  Mrs. 
Bowland ;  and  Sophia  was  sorry  that  she  could  not  be  present 
too,  to  see  how  the  lady  would  receive  the  news  of  a  third 
gentleman  marrying  into  the  Greys'  connection  so  decidedly. 
But  Mr.  Grey  took  care  to  enlighten  his  partner  on  the 
matter  some  hours  before;  so  that  Mrs.  Rowland  was  pre- 
pared. She  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  very  apathetic — 
that  she  had  no  feelings  left  for  the  affairs  of  life — that  her 
interests  were  all  buried  in  the  tomb  of  her  own  Matilda. 
Mrs.  Grey  had  therefore  nothing  in  particular  to  tell  Sophia 
when  she  returned  from  paying  the  visit. 

In  exchange  for  the  news,  Sir  "William  and  Lady  Hunter 
sent  back  their  congratulations,  and  a  very  gracious  and 
extensive  invitation  to  dinner.  Finding  that  Mrs,  Rowland's 
brother  was  really,  with  the  approbation  of  his  family,  going 
to  marry  Mrs.  Hope's  sister,  and  that  Mrs.  Rowland's  protege 
was  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hope  himself,  they 
thought  it  the  right  time  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  recon- 
ciliations which  were  taking  place,  by  being  civil  to  aU  the 
parties  round.  So  Lady  Hunter  came  in  state  to  Deerbrook, 
one  fine  day,  made  all  due  apologies,  and  invited  to  dinner 
the  whole  connection.  Mrs.  Riowland  could  not  go,  of  course ; 
and  Margaret  declined:  but  all  the  rest  went.  Margaret 
was  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  and  she  preferred  one  more 
day  with  Maria,  to  a  visit  of  ceremony.  She  begged  Philip 
to  go,  as  his  sister  could  not ;  and  he  obeyed  with  a  good 
grace,  grudging  the  loss  of  a  sweet  spring  evening  T)V€r  Sir 
William  Hunter's  dinn^  table  the  less,  that  he  knew  Margaret 
and  Maria  were  making  the  best  use  of  it  together. 

Once  mo!re  the  friends  sat  in  the  summer-house,  by  the 
window,  whence  tiiey  loved  to  look  abroad  upon  meadow, 
wood,  and  stream.  Here  they  had  studied  together,  and 
cherished  each  other:  here  they  had  eagerly  imparted  a 
multitode  of  thoughts,  and  careMly  concealed  a  few.  Here 
.they  were  now  conversing  together  for  the  last  tsme  b^**'^ 
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their  approaching  separatioiL  Maria  sighed  often,  as  she 
well  might:  and  when  Margaret  looked  abroad  upon  the 
bean-setters  in  the  distant  field,  and  listened  to  the  bleat  of 
the  lambs  which  came  up  from  the  pastures,  and  was  aware 
of  the  scent  of  the  hyacinths  occasionally  wafted  in  from  poor 
Matilda's  neighbouring  flower-plot,  she  sighed  too. 

'*  You  must  take  some  of  our  hyacinths  with  you  to  London, 
and  see  whether  they  will  not  blossom  there,"  said  Maria, 
answering  to  her  friend's  thought. 

"I  hardly  know  whether  there  would  be  most  pain  or 
pleasure  in  seeing  plants  sprout,  and  then  wither,  in  the 
little  balcony  of  a  back  drawing-room,  which  overlooks  gables 
or  stables,  instead  of  these  delicious  green  meadows." 

"  How  fond  you  were,  two  years  ago,  of  imagining  the  bliss 
of  living  always  in  sight  of  this  very  landscape  'I  Yet  it  has 
yielded  already  to  the  back  drawing-room,  with  a  prospect  of 
stables  and  gables." 

"  We  shall  come  and  look  upon  your  woods  sometimes,  you 
know.  I  am  not  bidding  good-bye  to  this  place,  or  to  you. 
God  forbid  1" 

"  Nbw  tell  me,  Margaret,"  said  Maria,  after  a  pause,  "  tell 
me  when  you  are  to  be  married." 

"  That  is  what  I  was  just  about  to  do.     We  go  on  Tuesday." 

"Indeed I  in  three  daysl  But  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
It  is  a  weary  time  since  you  promised  first." 

"  A  year  ago,  there  were  reasons,  as  Philip  admits  now, 
why  I  could  not  leave  Hester  and  Edward.  There  are  no 
such  reasons  now.  They  are  prosperous:  their  days  of 
struggle,  when  they  wanted  me — my  head,  my  hands,  my 
little  income — ^are  past.  Edward's  practice  has  come  back  to 
him,  with  increase  for  Mr.  Walcot.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  fear  for  them." 

"  You  have  done  your  duty  by  them:  now ." 

v"  My  duty  1  What  has  it  been  to  theirs?  Oh,  Maria!  what 
a  spectacle  has  that  been  I  When  I  think  how  they  have 
*  overcome  evil  with  good,'  how  they  have  endured,  how  for- 
given, how  toiled  and  watched  on  their  enemies'  behalf,  till 
they  have  ruled  all  the  minds,  and  touched  all  the  hearts,  of 
friends  and  foes  for  miles  round,  I  think  theirs  the  most 
gracious  piece  of  tribulation  that  ever  befel.  At  home, — Oh, 
even  you  do  not  know  what  a  home  it  is  1" 

Nor  was  Margaret  herself  aware  what  that  home  was  now. 
She  saw  how  Edward  had  there,  too,  *  overcome  evil  with  good.' 
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—how  he  had  permanently  established  Hester  in  her  highest 
.  moods  of  mind,  strengthened  her  to  overcome  the  one  unhappy 
tendency  from  which  she  had  suflfered  through  the  whole  of 
her  life,  and  dispersed  all  storms  from  the  dwelling  wherein 
his  child  was  to  grow  up :  but  she  did  not  know  half  the 
extent  of  his  victory,  or  the  delight  of  its  rewards.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  secret  shudder  with  which  he  looked 
back  upon  the  entanglement,  the  peril,  the  suffering  he  had 
gone  through  ;  or  of  the  deep  peace  which  had  settled  down 
upon  his  soul,  now  that  the  struggle  was  well  past.  She  little 
imagined  how,  when  all  the  world  regarded  him  as  an  old 
married  man,  his  was  now,  in  truth,  the  soul  of  the  lover: 
how,  from  having  at  one  time  pitied,  feared,  recoiled  from  her 
with  whom  he  had  connected  himself  for  life,  he  had  risen,  by 
dint  of  a  religious  discharge  of  duty  towards  her,  from  self- 
reproach  and  mere  compassion,  to  patience,  to  hope,  to  interest, 
to  admiration,  to  love — love  at  last  worthy  of  hers — love 
which  satisfied  even  Hester's  imperious  affections,  and  set 
even  her  over-busy  mind  and  heart  at  rest.  Little  did 
Margaret  imagine  all  this.  There  was  but  one,  beside 
Edward  himself,  who  knew  it ;  and  that  one  was  Morris,  who 
daily  thanked  God  that  strength  had  been  given  according  to 
the  need. 

"  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  world,  Maria,"  said  her 
friend,  "  on  whose  account  I  cannot  help  being  anxious.  I 
was  faithless  about  Hester  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  have 
an  uneasy  thought  for  her;  and  now  I  am  afraid  I  shall  sin 
in  the  same  way  about  you." 

"And  why  should  you,  Margaret?  If  I  were  without 
object,  without  hope,  without  experience,  without  the  power 
of  self-rule  which  such  experience  gives,  you  might  well  fear 
for  me.  But  why  now?  It  is  not  reasonable  towards  the 
Providence  imder  which  we  live ;  it  is  not  just  to  me." 

"That  is  very  true.  But  though. it  is  not  too  much  for 
your  faith,  that  you  are  infirm  and  suffering  in  body,  poor, 
solitary,  living  by  toil,  without  love,  without  prospect — though 
all  this  jciay  not  be  too  much  for  your  faith,  Maria,  ,1  own  it  is 
at  times  for  mine." 

"  Of  all  these  evils,  there  is  but  one  which  is  very  hard  to 
bear.  I  am  solitary ;  and  the  suffering  from  the  sense  of  this 
is  great.  But  what  has  been  borne  may  be  borne  ;  and  this 
evil  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  the  peculiar  trial  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  their  race — or  of  those  who  have  been 
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recogniaed  as  such.  You  will  not  suppose  that  I  try  to 
flatter  mj  pride  with  this  thonght ;  or  that  the  most  insane 
pride  could  be  a  support  under  tiiis  kind  of  suffering.  I 
mean  only  that  there  can  be  nothing  morally  fatal  in  a  trial 
which  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  haye  sustained." 

"  But  it  is  painful — very  painful." 

'^  For  the  mere  pain,  let  it  paas ;  and  for  the  other  desagremens 
of  my  lot,  let  us  not  dare  to  speak  evil  of  them,  lest  we  should 
be  slandering  my  best  friends.  If  infirmity,  toil,  poverty,  and 
the  foibles  of  people  about  us,  all  go  to  fortify  us  in  self-reliance, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  quarrel  with  them  I" 

'*  But  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  that  you  can  stand  the  dis- 
cipline? that  your  nerves,  as  well  as  ycHir  soul,  can  endure?" 

''  Far  from  sure  :  but  my  peril  is  less  than  it  was ;  and  I 
have,  therefore,  every  hope  of  victory  at  last.  In  my  wilder- 
ness, some  tempter  or  another  comes,  at  times  when  my  heart 
is  hungry,  and  my  faith  is  fainting,  and  ^ows  me  such  a  lot 
as  yours'^-all  the  sunny  kingdoms  of  love  and  hope  given  into 
jour  hand — ^and  then  the  desert  of  my  lot  looks  dreary  enough 
for  the  moment;  but  then  arises  the  very  reasonable  question, 
why  we  should  demand  that  one  lot  should,  in  this  exceedingly 
small  section  of  our  immortality,  be  as  happy  as  another :  why 
we  cannot  each  husband  our  own  life  and  means  witiiout 
wanting  to  be  all  equal.  Let  us  bless  Heaven  for  your  lot,  by 
all  means  ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of  Providence,  should  mine 
be  like  it  ?  Nay,  Margaret,  why  these  tears  ?  For  their  sake 
I  will  tell  yoUf--^nd  then  we  shall  have  talked  quite  enough 
about  me — that  you  are  no  fair  judge  of  my  lot.  Tou  see  me 
often,  generally,  in  the  midst  of  annoyance,  and  you  do  not 
(because  no  one  can)  look  with  the  eye  of  my' mind  upon  the 
future.  If  you  could,  for  one  day  and  night,  feel  with  my 
feelings,  and  see  through  my  eyes ." 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  1    I  should  be  the  holier  for  ever  after  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay  I  but  if  you  could  do  this,  you  would  know,  from 
henceforth,  that  there  are  glimpses  of  heaven  for  me  in  soli- 
tude, as  for  you  in  love ;  and  that  it  is  almost  as  good  to  look 
forward  without  fear  of  chance  or  change,  as  with  such  a 
flutter  of  hope  as  is  stirring  in  you  now.  So  much  for  the 
solitaries  of  the  earth,  and  because  Providence  should  be 
justified  of  his  children.  Now,  when  is  this  family  meeting 
to  take  place  in  the  comer-house?" 

^  Frank  hopes  to  land  in  August;  and  Anne,  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
will  meet  him  as  soon  as  she  can  hear,  in  her  by-comer  of  the 
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world,  of  his  arrival.  The  other  sister  is  still  abroad,  and 
cannot  come.  I  hope  Anne  may  be  a  friend  to  you — an  inti- 
mate. Judging  by  her  brothers,  and  her  own  letters,  I  think 
she  must  be  worthy." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  you  are,  and  ever  will  be,  my  intimate. 
There  can  be  no  other.     We  shall  be  often  seeing  you  here." 

"  Sometimes;  and  we  shall  have  you  with  us." 

"  No  :  I  cannot  come  to  London.  I  shall  never  leave  this 
place  again,  I  believe ;  but  you  will  be  often  coming  to  it. 
When  that  crowd  of  new  graves  in  the  churchyard  shall  be 
waving  with  grass,  and  those  old  woods  looking  more  ancient 
still,  and  the  grown  people  of  Deerbrook  telling  their  little 
ones  all  about  the  pestilence  that  swept  the  place  at  the  end  of 
the  great  scarcity,  when  they  were  children,  you  and  yours, 
and  perhaps  I,  may  sit,  a  knot  of  grey-headed  friends,  and 
hear  over  again  about  those  good  old  days  of  ours,  as  we  shall 
then  call  them." 

''  And  tell  how  there  was  an  aged  man,  who  told  us  of  his 
seeing  the  deer  come  down  through  the  forest  to  drink  at  the 
brook.     I  should  like  to  behold  tiose  future  days." 

"  And  to  remember  whose  face  you  saw  in  the  torchlight, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  your  hearing  the  old  man's  tale. 
Whose  horse  do  I  hear  stopping  at  the  stable  ?  " 

"  It  is  Philip's.  He  has  gsdloped  home  before  the  rest," 
said  Margaret,  drawing  back  from  the  window  with  the  smile 
still  upon  her  face.  "  Now,  Maria,  before  any  one  comes,  tell 
me — would  you  like  to  be  with  me  on  Tuesday  morning  or 
not  ?     Do  as  you  like." 

"  I  will  come,  to  be  sure,"  said  Maria,  smiling.  "And  now, 
while  there  is  any  twilight  left,  go  and  give  Mr.  Enderby  the 
walk  in  the  shrubbery  ^at  he  galloped  home  for." 

Margaret  kept  Philip  waiting  while  she  lighted  her  friend's 
lamp  ;  and  its  gleam  shone  from  the  window  of  the  sunmier- 
house  for  long,  while,  talking  of  Maria,  the  lovers  paced  the 
shrubbery,  and  let  the  twilight  go. 


THE  END. 
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